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PREFACE 

'^  "W"  T    is    the    purpose   of    this    volume    to    give,    iu 

\^     or    some    aspects    of    Japan,    political,    social, 

the  most  condensed  form,  sonu'  knowiedfrt-. 
economie,  and  financial.  It  is  a  little  sketch  of 
Japan  as  it  is  to-day. 

It  is  believed  that  the  fundamental  basis  of 
international  peace  and  development  is  a  mutual 
understanding-  between  nations  of  the  national 
affairs  of  each.  So,  to  strengthen  the  friendly 
relations  of  one  nation  with  another,  there  can  bo 
lio  more  influential  and  no  more  lasting  medinin 
than  flic  most  reliable  informations  of  affairs  and 
conditions.  With  this  idea  in  view,  the  volume 
has  been  compiled  by  His  liiii)erial  Japanese 
jMajesty's  Commission  to  the  Panama  Pacitie  Inter- 
national Exposition,  at  San  Francisco.  The  seoi)i' 
and  plan  may  be  jndged  from  the  table  of  eontt-nts. 
The  volume,  as  a  book,  has,  it  is  aeknowledged, 
many  defects,  and  is  by  no  means  as  satisfactory 
as  could  be  wished;  but  readers  may  be  ass\u*ed 
that  the  sources  of  information  from  which  it  was 
compiled    are  most  reliable. 

Tokyo,  January    1915. 
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SECTION    I. 


Geography. 


THE     POSITION    AND    AEEA. 

The  Empire  of  Japan  lies  along  the  Pacific  to  the  ea^t  of  the  Asiatic 
Continent,  running  diagonally  from  north-east  to  sonth-west,  and  consist- 
ing mainly  of  three  crescent-shaped  islands.  Hokkaido,  the  main  island, 
Shikoku  and  Kyushu  form  the  middle  crescent,  the  Kurile  islands  the 
northern  crescent  and  the  Ryukyu  islands  the  southern.  Besides  these 
there  is  Chosen  to  the  west,  Karafuto  in  the  north-east  and  Taiwan  in  the 
south-west.     The  four  extremes  of  the  Empire  are  as  follows : 

The  extreme  east.  The  eastern  end  of  Shumshu  island  in  the  Kurile 
group,  at  E.  L.  156°  32'. 

The  extreme  west.  The  western  end  of  Kasho  (islet)  in  the  Pesca- 
dores, at  E.  L.  119°  18'. 

The  extreme  north.  The  northern  end  of  Alaid  island  in  the 
Kurile  group,  at  N.  L.  50°  56'. 

The  extreme  south.  The  south  end  of  Shichiri-iwa  (rock),  off  South 
Cape,  Taiwan,  at  N.  L.  21°  45'. 

This  geographical  position  causes  a  difference  in  time,  between  the 
east  and  west,  of  two  hours,  twenty-eight  minutes  and  fifty-six  seconds. 
There  are,  therefore,  two  standard  times  in  the  Empire.  One  is  based  upon 
the  meridian  that  passes  to  tlie  west  of  Kobe  as  the  central  standard  time, 
and  the  other  upon  the  meridian  that  passes  the  west  of  Taiwan  as  the 
position  of  the  western  standard  time. 

The  Empire  is  composed  of  six  large  islands  and  numerous  small  is- 
lands.    Their  areas  are : 


Square  Miles. 

Honshu  (the  main  island) 86,524 

Hokkaido  (the  main  part)   30,058 

Kyushu 15,54b 

Shikoku 7,011 

Chishima  (Kurile)   6,137 

R\Tikyu 932 

Sado    334 

Chosen 84,100 

Taiwan 13,419 

Karafuto  (the  southern  half)    about  12,634 

Others 742 

Total 257,433 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  southern  and  northern  ranges  converge  in  the  central  and 
widest  part  of  the  country.  The  volcanic  range  of  Fuji  divides  the  coun- 
try into  two  parts:  southern  and  northern  Japan.  These  show  gre-'it  'I's- 
similarity  in  their  geology  and  the  progress  of  tlieir  civilization. 

In  northern  Japan,  the  volcanic  range  of  the  Kurile  group  comes  from 
Kamchatka  peninsula  in  the  east,  and  reaches  Hokkaido,  while  in 
soutliern  Japan,  the  Kirishima  volcanic  range  runs  from  Taiwan  in  the 
west  to  Kyushu.  Thus  the  islands  of  the  Empire  are  mainly  composed  of 
two  great  mountain  ranges  and  three  great  volcanic  ranges. 

Among  the  group  of  islands  of  the  Empire  a  lowland  extends  from 
Kyushu  in  the  south  to  Karafuto  in  the  north.  T"*;  starts  from  Uto  peninsula. 
Kyushu,  reaches  Beppu  Bay  in  the  north-east,  and,  passing  through  Taka- 
nawa  peninsula,  emerges  at  the  Ise  sea.  Passing  again  the  Mikawa  Bay, 
it  runs  into  northern  Japan  where,  passing  through  Abukuma,  Kitakami 
and  Umabuchi  basins,  it  reaches  Hirano,  Ishikari  in  Hokkaido,  by  way  of 
Toma  Komaki,  Hokkaido.  Karafuto  is  equally  divided  into  east  and  west 
by  lowlands. 

These  lowlands  divide  Japan  proper  into  inner  and  outer  districts. 
In  these  two  districts,  there  is  much  difference  in  the  topography,  geology, 
climate,  and  in  civilization.  The  outer  district,  facing  the  Pacific,  has 
many  highlands,  the  climate  is  mild  and  the  population  dense.  The  inner 
district,  facing  the  Japan  Sea,  has  volcanoes  here  and  there,  and  many  low- 
lands. Although  the  district  is  rich  in  mines,  the  climate  is  not  very  at- 
tractive and  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been  slow. 

HONTO  THE  MAIN  ISLAND  (NORTH). 

In  the  northern  section  of  the  main  island,  there  is  a  central  range  to 
the  west  of  the  central  lowland,  which  rises  along  tlie  shore  of  Mutsu  Bay 


in  the  north,  and  runs  southward,  forming  a  backbone  of  and  also  a  ridge 
Avhieh  separates  the  country  sloping  towards  the  Pacific  and  the  Japan 
Sea.  The  soil  is  composed  of  the  side-pressure  of  the  3rd  period,  and 
lias  no  altitude  of  any  great  extent,  no  mountains  in  the  range  reaching 
higher  than  2,000  metres. 

The  number  of  live  volcanoes  in  the  central  range  have  made  the 
range  famous.  Particularly,  the  Nasu  volcano  is  most  widely  known  as 
Nasu  volcanic  range.  Azuma.  Pandai,  Adachi-taro,  Nasu  and  Asama  are 
still  alive,  sending  out  smoke  all  the  year  roiuul,  and  causing  sometimes 
serious,  damages.  Specially  the  eruption  of  Asama  in  1783  and  of  Bandai 
in  1888  are  recorded, 

Running  parallel  with  the  central  range  is  anotlicr  which  i-uns  along 
the  Japan  Sea,  mad^e  up  of  the  Dewa  hills  and  the  Echigo  range.  These 
tAVO  mountain  ranges  are  sei)arated  by  the  valley  of  the  ^Nlogami  river. 
They  ?re  lower  than  the  central  range  and  are  composed  of  highlands  of 
the  3rd  period  but  the  southern  lialf,  or  the  Echigo  range,  is  formed  by 
the  rising  of  granite  stones  foi-ming  mountains  of  superbly  appearance. 
The  Dewa  hills  are  covered  by  dense  f crests,  and  produce  good  timber. 
Noshiro  is  the  central  point  of  distribution. 

Volcanoes  rise  among  the  Dewa  hills:  they  begin  witli  Iwaki  ^Mountain 
in  the  north,  and,  running  south,  form  the  mountains  of  31oriyoslii,  Chokai 
and  Tsukiya^na.  Iwaki  and  Chokai  mcuntains  show  features  similar  to 
Mount  Fuji,  especially  Chokai. 

The  region  of  Uzen  and  Tgo,  being  thus  geologically  complicated, 
are  rich  in  mineral  products,  especially  in  gold,  silver  and  copper,  Akita 
prefecture  is  particularly  well  known  in  this  respect. 

Between  the  Dewa  Hills  and  Echigo  range  and  the  central  range, 
•there  are  many  valleys  traversed  by  the  Noshiro,  ^limono  and  Mogami 
rivers.  The  Aga  river,  which  receives  its  water  from  the  Inawashiro  lake, 
passing  through  the  valleys  of  Aizu,  irrigates,  with  the  Shinano  river,  the 
fields  of  Echigo  province.  These  basins  have  been  formed  by  the  dried  up 
lakes  or  marshes  of  ages,  and  some  of  them  still  retain  traces  of  their  form- 
er existence.  Surrounded  by  mountains  on  the  four  corners,  and  con- 
sequently prevented  from  free  intercommunications  with  outsiders,  the 
people  of  these  provinces  have  respectively  difl:*ercnt  characteristics,  cus- 
toms and  habits, — altogether  ])eculiar  to  them.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
population  dense. 

On  the  sea  shore,  the  two  peninsulas  of  Tsugaru  and  ilokugun  face 
each  other,  forming  ^Mutsu  Pay.  The  western  region  of  tliis  i)art  of  the 
country  forms  the  Oga  peninsula,  which  is  the  only  geological  variety  to 
break  the  monotony.  There  is  no  good  harbour.  Xiigata,  although  it  is 
an  open  port,  is  shallow  and  vessels  are  sometimes  compelled  to  find  shelter 
at  Ebisu  port  in  Sado  island. 


High  lands  rise  to  the  east  of  the  central  lowland  along  the  Pacific. 
Unlike  the  two  ranges  mentioned,  there  arc  two  groups  of  mountains: 
thai  in  the  north  is  called  Kitakami  highland  and  the  other  in  the  south, 
Abukuma  plateau.  To  the  west  of  the  .*}  two  mountain  groups  run  three 
rivers, — Umabuchi,  Kitakami  and  Abukuma, — irrigating  the  fertile  river 
valley.  There  the  population  is  dense,  and  raise  rice  and  other  agricul- 
tural products  abundantly.  The  river  valley  is  the  principal  route  of  com- 
munications. The  mouths  of  Abukuma  arul  Kitakami  rivers  are  separated 
from  the  Sendai  Bay,  and  in  consequence  the  plain  of  Sendai  is  still  in 
the  making.  The  Shinai  lake,  for  instance,  is  being  drained  by  artificial 
means. 

The  Kitakami  highland  rises,  to  the  north,  eastward  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Umabuchi  river,  and  running  south,  terminates  at  Oga  Peninsula. 
The  highest  peak  is  called  the  Hayachine,  6,560  feet  high.  The  sea  coast 
of  tliis  region  shows  the  features  of  Lias,  and  has  ]Miyako,  Kamaiwa, 
iMegawa  and  Ofunato  and  many  other  small  inlets,  affording  as  many 
anchorages.  In  the  south,  there  is  Oga  peninsula,  and  beyond  that, 
separated  by  a  narrow  waterway,  stands  Kinka  islet,  formed  by  granite 
stones,  of  picturesque  shape. 

Inside  Sendai  Ba^^  there  is  a  smaller  bay  called  Matsushima.  It  is 
divided  into  many  small  islands,  each  presenting  a  quaint  shape,  and  each 
covered  with  pine  trees.  The  scenery  is  most  picturesque.  This  with 
Amano'-hashidate  of  Tango,  and  Miyajima  of  Aki,  are  called  the  three 
most  beautiful  sights  in  Japan. 

The  Abukuma  plateau  is  situated  along  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Kitakami  river.  The  soil  has  been  washed  by  the  winds  and  rains.  The 
highest  point  is  only  about  3,000  feet. 

To  the  south  of  Abukuma  highland,  near  the  sea  coast  of  the  south- 
eastern region,  rises  a  plateau  Avliich  dips  as  it  approaches  the  south,  and 
nearing  the  plains  of  Kwanto,  abruptly  rises  in  the  Tsukuba  mountain, 
formed  of  granite.  The  sea  coast  along  this  region  is  almost  inaccessible. 
The  Kwanto  plain  stands  foremost  in  position  and  area  in  Japan. 
It  is  irrigated  by  the  streams:  of  the  Tone,  Xaka  and  Banyu  rivers,  and 
faces  Tokyo  l^ay.  It  is  surrounded  to  the  north  by  Mikuni  and  Tsukuba 
ranges,  and  to  the  west  by  the  Kwanto  range,  and  in  the  south  by  the  chain 
of  hills  of  AAva  and  IMiura  provinces.  The  passes  of  Hakone  and  Usui 
are  famous.  The- soil  is  fertile  and  population  dense.  Tokyo,  the  capital 
of  the  Empire,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sumida  river,  and  about 
17  miles  to  the  south-west  is  the  leading  trade  port,  Yokohama. 

THE    El^JI   VOLCANIC   JIANGE. 

The  Fuji  volcanic  range  divides  northern  Japan  from  southern  Japan. 
It  starts  from  the  Mariana  islands  in  the  South  Seas,  and,  running  north, 
passes  the  Yuwo  island,  Izu-Sliiehito,  in  the  south  of  Izu  province,  and 


enters  the  main  island  Avliere  it  rises  as  Moimt  Ainagi.  Then  it  becomes 
Movnt  Ilakone  and  Mount  Ashitaka,  and  reaches  Mount  t^iji,  the  highest 
peak  (12,392  feet)  of  the  range.  Still  further  it  emerges  as  Yatsu-ga-take 
and  Tateshima  mount  in  Kai  province,  terminating  as  ]\Iyoko  mountain 
facing  the  Japan  Sea. 

The  Ilakone  jnountain  presents  a  good  v^'xample  of  a  "double"  volcano. 
The  cratered  hills  of  Komagatake,  Futakoyama  and  Kamiyama,  surround 
Lake  Ashi  from  which  the  Hayakawa  river  runs  do^^^l  through  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  There  are  about  a  dozen  hot  springs  in  the  vicinity,  and 
near  the  lake,  the  remains  of  old  craters  known  as  Ojigoku  and  others  are 
seen.  To  the  west  of  Ilakone,  the  town  of  Atami,  understood  to  be  the 
bottom  of  a  crater,  is  known  for  its  geysers,  which  spout  hot  springs.  The 
climate  is  good,  and  the  scenery  beautiful.  The  place  is  particularly 
known  as  ideal  for  those  suffering  from  lung  trouble. 

Mount  Fuji  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  detailed  description.  It  is 
considered  by  the  Japanese  the  most  beautiful  and  as  well  as  sacred 
mountain  in  the  country.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  Kawaguclii, 
Yamanaka  and  other  lakes  add  to  the  charm  of  the  scenery.  The  Susono 
valley  is  large  with  many  agricultural  products  and  fine  timber. 

SOUTIIERX     JAPAN. 

The  i)oint  where  northern  and  southern  Japan  converge  is  noted, 
as  a  result  of  the  contact  of  the  two  different  geogra})hical  positions,  for 
its  mountains  on  the  southern  side.  Between  the  Tenr^^i  and  Fuji  rivers, 
there  is  the  Akaishi  range,  chiefly  composed  of  Paleozoic  and  also  of  some 
Archaean  and  Mesozoic  strata.  The  range  is  divided  by  the  Oi  river  and 
other  streams,  and  branches  in  several  directions.  The  loftiest  peaks  are 
Akaishi,  Shiramine  and  Komagatake.  The  range  forms  a  plateau  in 
Totomi  province,  and  further  extending  west,  reaching  Atsumi  i)eninsula 
jnerges  into  the  sea. 

To  the  west  of  the  Akaishi  lies  the  Kiso  range,  formed  of  granite, 
serving  as  a  ridge  between  the  rivers  Kiso  and  Tenryu. 

To  the  east  of  the  Suwa  basin,  which  is  the  source  of  the  Tenryu  river, 
run«  the  Cliikuma  range,  l^etween  the  Chikuma  and  Sai  rivers,  tliere 
is  the  Saku  basin  in  the  east  and  the  Matsumoto  basin  in  the  west.  West  of 
this  Matsumoto  basin,  which  is  1,500  feet  above  sea  level,  there  rises  abrupt- 
ly «  range,  situated  between  Shinano  aad  Ilida  provinces,  reacliing  the 
precipitous  Oyashirazu  in  the  north  and  the  Kiso  valley  in  the  south.  This 
is  ♦^lie  highest  range  in  the  country,  and  is  called  the  Hida,  or  Japan  Alps, 
including  the  Ontake  volcanic  range.  The  western  region  of  the  -range 
is  the  Ilida  plateau  which  is  the  dividing  point  of  the  south  and  north 
sloping  lands.  The  northern  slopes  extend  to  the  plain  of  Toyama,  and 
the  south  to  the  plains  of  ]\Iino  and  Owari,  and  irrigated  by  the  Kiso  river 


and  its  branches,  the  Nagara  and  Ibi,  the  soil  is  fertile.     Big  cities  such 
as  Nagoya  and  Gifu  are  in  this  district. 

]n  the  regions  about  Kyoto,  there  are  depressions.  In  the  west  of 
the  plain  of  ^Mino  and  Chvari,  there  is  the  depression  of  Omi,  with  Biwa, 
the  largest  lake  in  the  country,  connee  ,ing,  via  the  Suzuka  range  in  the 
east,  with  the  depression  of  the  Ise  sea.  If  the  sea  level  here  was  raised 
a  dozen  meters,  the  lands  of  Kyoto,  Xara,  etc.,  would  be  submerged,  and 
the  Katsuragi  range  would  be  changed  to  an  island.  The  Kii  range  in 
the  south  is  an  extension  of  Atsumi  pennisnla  at  the  end  of  the  Akaishi 
range  in  the  east,  and  is  cut  by  the  Totsugawa  river,  and  divided  from  the 
Shikoku  range  by  the  Ivii  waterAvay. 

The  Chugoku  range  (the  middle  country  range\,  connected  Avitii  tiie 
regions  in  Hokurikudo,  to  the  north  of  Lake  Biwa,  is  ehietiy  composed  of 
old  strata,  and  having  been  "shaved"  off  in  many  places,  does  not  form 
one  connecting  range,  and  is  conspicuous  for  granite  outcroppings.  This 
"antTo  runs  between  San-indo  and  Sanvodo  towards  the  west.  The 
Hakusan  range  extends  from  Hakusan  in  Kaga  province,  and  the 
mountains  Oyama,  ^Nlikame,  are  specially  well  known.  There  are  depres- 
sioui!  at  Wakasa  Bay,  Xakauo-imii  ard  Shinji  lake.  The  northern 
slope  has  many  rivers  and  lakes,  but  on  the  southern  side  there  are  hardly 
any  worth  mentioning. 

On  the  coast  of  southern  Japan,  the  couut.iy  facing  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  well  developed;  Izu  peninsula  has  on  one  side  the  Sagami  Bay,  and 
on  the  other,  the  Suruga  Bay.  The  northern  region  of  the  Suruga 
Bay,  like  the  coast  of  Sagami,  is  famms  for  its  fine  scenery.  A  view  of 
Mount  Fuji  is  best  obtained  from  this  direction,  while  the  pine- 
studded  valleys  of  jMiho,  Okitsu  ai  d  Enoura  have  been  famous  for 
ages.  This  part  of  the  country  is  ideal  in  sununer.  Ise  Bay  is  situated 
beyond  the  Sea  of  Totomi.  while  the  two  bays  of  Chita  and  Mikawa  are  in 
the  east.  The  Shrine  of  the  Imperial  ancestors,  Uji,  of  Ise  province,  and 
Yamada  are  in  the  western  corner.  The  eastern  half  of  Kii  peninsula 
shows  the  characteristics  of  Lias,  and  its  western  part  runs  towards  the 
Seto  Inland  Sea.  The  coast  along  the  Japan  Sea  has  Noto  peninsula  in 
the  north,  and  Toyama  Bay  on  its  eastern  side.  In  Wakasa  Bay  is 
situated  the  Maizuru  Naval  Station  and  the  picturesque  Amano-hashidate. 

Between  Ilonto  (the  main  island)  and  Shikoku  and  Kyushu  is  situat- 
ed the  Seto  Inland  Sea  which,  in  the  east,  connects  with  Osaka  Bay  by 
the  waterw^ay  from  both  ends  of  Awajishima,  and  extends  to  the  Japan 
Sea  through  the  Shimon oseki  Strait.  In^  the  south-west,  it  reaches  to- 
the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  Bungo  waterway.  The  Seto  Inland  Sea  includes 
the  Seas  of  Harima  and  of  Suwo.  and  the  Bay  of  Hiroshima.  It  is  studded 
with  numerous  small  islands  which  are  r-overed  with  foliage.  The  snow- 
wliit-j  shore  of  the  Inland  Sea  offers  a  pictaresq.  e  relief,  and  has  long  been 
admired  by  tourists.     A  super!)  vieAV  of  Azukishima:  the  old  battle  ground 


of  Yashima,  where  the  Minamotos  and  Tairas  fought  their  decisive  and 
historic  battle;  the  Goken  mountain,  which  resembles  a  plantation  of 
swords;  limori  mountain,  which  looks  like  another  ^Nlount  Fuji,  or  the 
shrine  at  Miyashima  where,  when  at  full  tide,  the  long,  Avinding  hallways 
represent  a  palace  aHoat,  are  some  of  the  attractions  Avhich  have  made  the 
name  of  the  Seto  Inland  Sea  famous. 

SIIIKOKU     ISLAND. 

Shikoku  belongs  to  the  outer  belt  of  southern  Japan.  It  is  separated, 
by  the  Kii  waterway  and  by  the  Bungo  waterway,  from  Kii  province  and 
Kyushu,  whi.-e  it  is  cut  off,  in  the  nortb.  from  Chugoku  by  the  Seto  Inland 
Sea.  The  Ishitsuchi  range  extends  from  east  to  west,  the  plain  of  the 
Yoshino  river  is,  in  the  east,  between  the  Sanuki  rauge.  This  range  forms 
a  large  belt,  and  in  many  places  is  divided  by  rivers  and  streams.  The 
Yoshino  river  is  the  largest  in  Shikoku.  It  starts  from  the  Ishitsuchi 
mountain,  running  across  tlie  Ishitsuchi  range,  passes  through  the  valley 
between  the  Ishitsuchi  and  Sanuki  ranges,  and  finally  flows  into  the  Kii 
waterway.  The  city  of  Tokushima  stands  upon  a  delta.  Shikoku  has 
the  Tosa  Bay  in  the  south,  harboured  by  Muroto  and  Sata  capes.  The 
Sea  of  Hiuchi,  in  the  north,  is  held  by  Takanawa  and  Sanuki  peninsulas. 
The  western  coast  is  most  rugged,  and  the  Sata  cape  faces  the  Ji/.o  cape 
of  Kyushu,  forming  the  northern  gate  of  the  Bungo  waterway.  These 
straits,  Nanito  and   Kurusliiiiia,  are  washed  by  strong  currents. 

KYUSIir     ISLAND. 

In  Kyusliu  there  are  the  two  ranges  of  the  Tsukushi  and  Kjoishu  in 
the  north.  One  of  these  situated  in  the  north  is  an  extension  of  the  Chu- 
goku range,  and  the  other  in  the  south  is  that  of  the  Shikoku  range.  This 
may  be  ascertained  from  their  geological  constitution.  The  Tsukushi 
range  is  low,  but  the  Kyushu  range  has  many  imposing  i)eaks  rising  be- 
tween Hiuga  and  Higo  provinces.  This  is  particularly  marked  near  the 
Kuma  river.  ITitoyoshi  is  in  the  south  and  the  plains  of  Ilizen,  Iligo, 
Chikuzen  and  C'hikugo  provinces  are  in  the  north. 

There  are  two  volcanic  ranges  in  Kyushu.  One  is  the  Aso  range 
which  rises  in  a  lowland  between  the  Kyushu  and  Tsukushi  ranges.  The 
Aso  which  is  the  mainstay  of  the  range  rises  to  the  east  of  the  plain  of 
Kumamoto  and  is  a  double  volcano.  The  outer  mountains  extend  about 
7  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  about  5  and  half  miles  from  east  to  west, 
encircling  five  craters.  It  is  still  alive.  The  Kirishi  range  starts  from 
southern  Taiwan,  and  passing  Torishima,  emerges  as  the  volcano  of  Taka- 
ira-Shichito  in  southern  Satsuma  (the  volcano  is  active),  and  stops  at. 
southern  Kyushu  as  Kaimon-take.  This  mountain  r('send)U^s  Mount  Fuji, 
with  the  summit  a  little  narrower  and  is  commonly  called  Satsuma  Fuji. 
This  range    enters  Kagoshima  Bay.  appears  as  Ontake  of  Sakurajima,  and 


finally  reaches  the  Kirishima  mouutaiu,  which  stands  ou  the  bomidary 
line  of  JSatsuma  and  Pligo  provinces,  and  is  a  famous  volcano,  being  divid- 
ed into  two  peaks  of  Kankoku-take  and  Takachiho,  the  latter  being  active. 

K;\iishu  is  rich  in  mining  productions.  Satsuma  and  Hiuga  provinces 
ai-e  well-known  for  theii*  products  of  gold,  silver  and  tin.  The  coal  bed 
contained  in  the  3rd  period  strata  in  the  provinces  of  Chikuzen  and  Bungo 
leads  all  other  coal  districts. 

In  the  development  of  its  coast,  Kyushu  is  easily  the  most  peculiar 
in  Japan,  particularly  in  the  western  half.  Sonoki  of  Hizen  province  has 
Omura  Bay,  Shimabara  the  Sea  of  Tsukushi,  Avhile  Amakusa  has  the  Ya- 
shiro  Bay.  The  Sea  of  Tsukushi  has  a  difference  of  tide  of  about  18  feet, 
the  maximum  of  difference  in  Japan  proper.  Kagoshima  Bay,  and  Ari- 
ake  Bax  are  in  the  south  and  the  Beppu  Bay  in  the  north-east.  There  are 
numerous  bays  and  sounds  in  the  northern  region,  and  all  are  rich  in 
mai'ine  products. 

The  largest  rivers  in  Kyushu  are  the  Chikugo,  which  irrigates  the 
plain  of  Chikushi,  and  the  Kiuna  which  starts  from  the  Hitoyoshi  basin 
is  known  for  its  rapid  current. 

HOKK.\]DO    ISLAND. 

Ill  Hokkaido,  the  Kabayama  range  traverses  the  east  of  the  central 
depression,  from  south  to  north,  and  there  are  the  north-east  range  which 
starts  from  Soya  cape  and  runs  along  the  boundary  of  Tesliio  and  Kitami 
provinces ;  the  Hidaka  range,  in  the  south,  which,  rising  from  Erimo  cape, 
runs  along  the  boundary  line  of  Hidaka  and  Tokachi.  and  the  Yubari 
range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Hidaka.  The  volcanic  range  comes  from 
Kamchatka  peninsula  and  after  emerging  as  Chishima  islands,  enters  the 
main  island.  It  is  studded  with  Atosato,  Oakan  and  Meakan,  and  other 
peaks.  In  the  west  of  the  central  depressed  land  is  situated  a  peninsula  in 
the  shape  of  a  fishtail.  This  in  the  south  holds  the  Uchiura  Bay.  The 
region  about  tlie  Bay  is  surrounded  by  many  volcanoes  sucli  as  Tarumaye, 
proTT'atake,  Samuyama  etc.,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Vulcan  Bay. 

Of  the  rivers  the  Ishikari,  Teshio,  and  Tokachi  are  mostly  known.  The 
Ishikari  river  is  in  the  central  depressed  land,  and  forms  the  boundary 
line  from  the  plain  of  Kamikawa.  In  the  east  of  the  plain,  there  are 
rich  coal  mines.  The  river  Ishikari  irrigates  the  plains  of  Tokachi  and 
Teshio  and  produces  abundance  of  crops.     It  is  also  knowTi  for  its  salmon. 

The  coast  has  few  harbours  or  bays;  such  as  Ishikari,  Hakodate. 
Uchiura  and  Xemuro. 

TAIWAN. 

The  geographical  shape  of  Taiwan  is  peculiar.  Its  great  mountain 
range  is  a  little  inclined  towards  the  east,  and  rises  from  the  northern  end 
of  the  island,  and  reaches  to  Minami  cape  in  the  south.  The  central  re- 
gion is  composed  of  the  soil  of  Palaeozic  era.  and  changes  to  that  of  a  later 


era  towards  the  west.  Its  ridge  is  the  highest  summit  iii  Japan.  INIount 
Sylvia,  12,641  feet  high,  and  .Mount  Xiitaka.  or  ^Morrison,  14,268  feet  high, 
are  the  highest.  The  east  side  of  the  central  range  is  sharp  in  its  slope, 
and  in  the  south  of  Giran  there  is  a  place  where  a  cliff  more  than  3,000 
feet  high,  approaches  close  to  the  sea.  On  the  west  side  of  the  range, 
the  sloping  is  more  gentle,  and  several  parallel  ranges  form  the  so-called 
outer  mountains.  On  the  east  side  thu  Pinaji  gorge  and  two  rivers  run 
from  south  to  north,  forming  a  depression,  and  connecting  with  the  coast 
range  of  the  3rd  period  strata  in  the  east.  The  western  coast  has  many 
plains  of  pebbled  soil,  and  a  number  of  hills  of  coral  rock  are  seen  in  the 
plains. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Taiwan,  there  is  a  gi'oup  of  volcanoes ;  con- 
nected with  the  Kirishima  range,  extending  to  Okinawa  in  the  north,  and 
reaeliing  Hokoto  in  the  Taiwan  straits  in  the  south-west.  There  is  no 
other  volcano  in  this  part  of  the  island. 

All  rivers  start  from  the  central  range,  and  show  a  great  development 
in  the  west.  Tliey  are  all  rapid  streams,  and  form  as  many  deltas  at  the 
river-mouths.  Except  the  Dakusui  and  Tansui  gorges,  there  is  no  other 
known.  T3ie  coast  is  severely  monotonous.  Kilun  may  be  regarded  as  a 
good  harbour  in  the  north,  but  there  is  no  other  harbour  or  bay  whicli 
affords  protection  for  ships.  The  sea  along  the  Avestern  coast  is  shallow, 
and  is  closed  to  shipping,  the  only  means  of  transportation  between  ships 
and  the  land  being  accomplished  .by  bamboo  rafts. 

ICAElAFUTO     ISLAND. 

The  southern  half  of  Karafuto  from  N.  L.  50°  belongs  to  Japan.  It 
is  narrow  and  long  with  a  depression  in  the  centre.  In  the  west  runs  the 
Karafuto  range,  not  of  any  considerable  height.  There  is  no  other  moun- 
tain Avorth  mentioning.  The  eastern  range  is  divided  into  south  and. north 
by  the  depression  of  Taraika  Bay.  The  northern  region  of  the  Bay  is 
called  the  north-east  range,  which  running  south-eastward  reaches  to 
the  north  Shiretoko  Cape.  In  the  south  stands  the  Susuya  range. 
Between  the  Notoro  and  Shiretoko  peninsulas  is  situated  the  Aniwa  Bay. 
The  surrounding  seas  of  the  Island  are  shalloAv.  and  the  coast  is  lined  Avith 
hills.  A  plain  is  only  found  in  the  centra)  part  of  the  Island.  The  Iloro- 
nai  river  is  the  largest,  and  all  the  harbours  or  bays,  except  the  port  of 
Maoka  Avhicli  is  the  only  ice-free  port,  are  shalloAv.  This  is  considered 
the  greatest  draAvback  to  the  Island.  There  are  only  tAVo  islands,  namely, 
Kailia  (the  Avalrus)  and  Kaihuo  (tlie  soal)  ;  Kaihuo  island  is  a  home  of 
fur-seals,  and  together  Avith  Komandorski  Island  is  Avell  known. 

CHOSEN. 

Chosen  is  a  large  peninsula  jetting  out  from  south-east  Asia.  In  the 
north,  the  Chanpeshan  range  runs  from  east  to  south-Avest.     One  minor 


range  branches  out,  forming  the  l)ouudar3^  line  of  Phyongan  and  Ham- 
,yoiig,  and  entering  Gangnan,  running  south  along  the  eastern  shore,  be- 
comes the  backbone  of  the  peninsula.  As  the  principal  range  runs  thus  in 
an  easterly  direction,  the  eastern  end  is  sharp  in  its  slope,  having  almost  no 
plains,  and  in  consequence,  there  is  no  river  or  stream  worth  mentioning. 
The  west  of  the  range  is  comparatively  gentle  in  its  slope,  and  has  many 
levels.  The  region  is  intersected  by  the  Yalu  river,  Tadogyang,  Hangyang;,  \ 
Latongyang,  Kimgyang  and  other  rivers,  affording  river  traffic  and  means, 
of  irrigation.     The  soil  is  fertile. 

GEOLOGICAL    FORMATIONS. 

Of  the  formation  which  constitutes  the  islands  of  the  Empire,  the- 
oldest  is  the  gneiss  and  crystalline  schist  which  belong  to  the  Ai'chaean 
group.  With  the  gneiss,  there  is  a  great  eruption  of  granite  which  forms^ 
the  skeleton  of  the  country.  It  appears  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Udo  in 
Kyushu  in  the  west,  and  reappears  at  Yanaitsu  peninsula  and  the  vicinity 
in  Cliugoku,  developing  from  the  southern  part  of  the  eastern  Kinai,  the 
region  about  Kyoto,  along  the  plateaux  of  the  Hida  and  Tenryu  rivers,, 
and  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  Abakuma  plateau  in  northern  Japan. 

Crystalline  schist  stands  next  to  the  gneiss.  It  has  a  large  area 
of  distribution  in  Japan,  extending  through  the  main  island,  Kyushu, 
Shikoku,  Hokkaido,  Karafuto  and  Taiwan.  In  the  main  island,  it  appears 
about  the  Kanto,  Akaishi  and  Kii  ranges  in  a  belt  known  as  the  "outer 
belt."  Another,  starting  from  the  western  section  of  Chugoku  and  run- 
ning into  the  Tsukushi  range  and  to  Amakusa  Island  is  called  the- 
"inner  belt"  of  the  crystalline  schist.  The  one  which  reaches  to  Okinawa 
and  Ishigaki  islands  in  Ryukyu  Islands,  and  then  the  eastern  shore  of 
Taiwan  is  named  the  crystalline  schist  belt  of  the  outer  section  of  the- 
Ryukyu  curve.  In  Hokkaido,  the  system  seems  to  extend  along  the  lateral 
valley  of  the  Vrhi  and  Teshio  rivers  in  the  Hidaka  range  to  Cape  Soya, 
and  in  Karafuto,  it  is  found  in  the  Suzuya  range  in  the  south,  and  a  little- 
of  it  is  seen  in  the  south  along  the  boundary  line. 

PALAEOZOIC     ERA. 

Next  to  the  Archaean  group  comes  the  Chichibu  system  of  the 
Palaeozoic  group,  which  forms,  in  the  Kanto  regions,  the  upper  stratum. 
Besides  the  palazic  stratum,  there  is  the  littoral  stratum  composed  of 
sandstone,  and  clay  slate.  The  latter  is  specially  named  the  Kobotoke- 
system.  This  occupies  the  large  area  )f  the  islands  of  Japan,  both  the 
outer  and  inner  belt.  The  stratum  is  deep  and  of  many  kinds.  But 
owing  to  lack  of  perfect  fossils,  it  cannot  be  divided.  This  system,  in  its. 
outer  belt,  constitutes  Shiretoko  peninsula  and  the  north-eastern  range. 
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In  the  inner  belt,  it  reaches  from  the  Tsnkushi  rang(;  via  the  Chugokiv 
range  to  the  Echigo  range;  and  in  Taiwan  extends  from  soutli  to  north, 
forming  the  main  sections. 

Eruptions  of  diorite,  gabbro  and  diabase  are  noticed. — particularh' 
diabase. 

MESOZOIC    ERA. 

The  mesozoic  era  comes  next  to  the  palaeozoic  era,  but  tlie  area  of  tlie- 
deposits  is  not  extensive.  The  distributive  area  of  Jurassic  system  is  also- 
limited  to  the  southern  Kitakami,  northern  Mutsu  and  C'hugoku.  The 
oldest  stratum  is  that  Avhieh  contains  Torinosu  limestone  and  pteridophyta, 
which  appears  in  the  south-eastern  region  of  the  Kitakami  range,  the 
nor*h-eastern  region  of  the  Abukuma  plateau  and  in  Kii,  Tosa  and 
Chiehibu.  In  the  western  half  of  Kii  peninsula,  parallel  to  this,  runs  the 
so-called  Izunii  sandstone,  containing  inoceramus,  trigonia  and  ammonites. 
This  is  a  cretaceous  system  stratum,  and  extends  to  Amakusashima  in 
Kyushu.  In  Hokkaido,  in  the  west  of  the  Yezo  range,  there  is  a  cretaceous 
system  which  contains  inoceramus  and  ammonites.  This  system  runs- 
to  Karafuto  under  the  sea,  and  forms  part  of  the  western  Karafuto  range. 
In  the  mesozoic  system  extending  from  Xagato  to  Chikuzen,  pori)hyritJ 
and  gabbro  are  in  evidence. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Japanese  islands  is  palaeozoic  but  its  outer  sec- 
tion belongs,  geologically,  to  the  Cainozoic  era.  The  stratum  may  be 
divided  into  the  3rd  and  4th  periods. 

The  3rd  period  stratum  occupies  the  largest  part  of  the  country,  and'- 
contains  many  of  the  important  industrial  materials.  Its  formation  is 
softer  than  that  of  the  palaeozoic  era,  mainly  composed  of  sand,  gravel, 
elay,  tafRte,  sandstone  and  slate,  mixed  with  limestone,  marl,  coal  seanr 
diatom.  The  rocks  generally  show  the  nature  of  taflftte.  and  they  derived! 
much  from  the  eruption  of  the  3rd  volcanic  period.  In  some  places,  re- 
mains of  plants  and  ainmals  are  found  among  coal  hcd  o!-  in  the  crude  oil. 

This  stratum  is  Avidely  distributed  in  northern  Japan  of  the  main 
island,  and  appears  in  southern  Japan,  about  the  Seto  Inland  J^ea, 
and  in  the  northern  and  south-eastern  sections  of  Kyushu.  Further  north, 
it  forms  a  large  area  in  Hokkaido  and  Karafuto,  and  it  reaches  Taiwan 
in  the  south. 

It  seems  that  the  first  period  of  the  cainozoic  era  subjected  the 
Japanese  islands  to  numy  and  great  changes,  and  along  with  the  ehanges 
the  activity  of  the  volcanoes  was  most  violent,  many  erupting  from  the 
3rd  to  4th  periods.  The  fissures  contain  sometimes  ores,  the  ore  deposits- 
which  are  being  utilized  in  Japan  being  formed  at  this  period. 

The  4th  period.  The  land  formed  then  is  mainly  composed  of  gravel, 
sand,  clay  and  loam,  and  is  divided  into  two  strata  of  diluvial  and' 
alluvial. 
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The  distribution  of  the  diluvial  stratum  is  extensive.  The  majority 
of  the  plains  in  Hokkaido  and  i\lutsu,  Uzen  and  Ugo  belong  to  this  stratum 
and  amiost  all  plains  in  the  Kanto  region  are  the  plateaux  of  this  stratum. 
Mikata-hara  and  Takashi-hara  extending  frouL  JNIikawa  to  Totomi  pro- 
vinces also  belong  to  this  class.  It  is  considerably  distributed  about  the 
region  of  Chugoku,  Kyushu,  Taiwan  and  Kyoto. 

The  alluvial  stratum  is  the  latest  outgrowth  which  filled  up  the  low- 
lands after  the  diluvial  stratum  had  been  formed.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
it  is  famous  for  producing  the  best  quality  of  rice.  The  chief  composite 
materials  are  rocks  disintegrated,  but  in  the  coast  country  there  are  sand 
hills  and  sandspil;^,  ITashidate  and  Miho-no-Matsubara  being  most  widely 
known. 

In  this  period  the  activity  of  the  volcanoes  did  not  cease.  The  results 
of  their  activity  covered  large  areas,  and  they  were  active  even  after  this 
era.  The  following  is  an  approximate  percentage  of  the  areas  of  the 
different  periods : 

Archaean  era ~  3.40 

Palaeozoic  era 12.74 

Mesozoic  era -46.97 

Older  eruptive  rocks 10.58 

Younger  eruptive  rocks 19.16 

Total 100.00 

The  list  does  not  contain  those  of  Chosen  and  Taiwan. 

CLIMATE. 

Japan  is  situated  between  N.L.  21°  45'  and  N.L.  50°  56',  and  L.  30°. 
It  is  near  the  frigid  zone  in  the  north  and  the  torrid  zone  in  the  south, 
but  the  largest  part  of  the  country  has  a  temperate  climate. 

However,  the  country  facing  the  Pacific  is  comparatively  warm,  while 
the  sea  coast  along  the  Japan  Sea  and  the  Okhotsk  Sea  is  comparatively 
cold.  This  climatic  difference  is  chiefly  due  to  the  ocean  currents.  The 
country  which  feels  the  influence  of  the  currents  in  the  Japan  Sea  and  its 
branch  current,  the  Tsushiina  current,  is  generally  warmer. 

TEMPERATURE. 

Unlike  the  eastern  part  of  the  xVsiatic  Continent  where  it  is  unbearably 
hot  in  summer  and  equally  cold  in  winter,  Japan  shows  no  such  extreme 
of  temperature.  Although  the  temperature  is  low  for  the  latitude  in 
comparison  with  England  and  Norway,  it  is  far  better  when  compared 
Avitii  that  of  China  and  Chosen.  Particularly,  the  country  bordering 
the  Pacific  Ocean  surpasses  certain  places  in  Europe  which  make  claim 
for  the  best  climates. 

The  average  annual  temperature  of  principal  places  in  the  Empire 
:shows   Koshun,   Taiwan,    as  the   warmest,   and   Odomari,  Karafuto,   the 
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coldest.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  climatic  observation  in  Karafuto  has  not  been 
quite  as  minute  and  exact  as  it  should  be,  owing  to  the  recent  acquisition 
of  the  land,  and  later  observations  may  be  more  valuable. 

During  the  year  1912,  Taiku  in  Chosen  maintained  the  highest  tem- 
perature record  of  37°1,  and  Koehi,  in  Honto  (the  main  island)  at  36°4. 
The  coldest  Avas  30°8  Fahrenheit  below  zero  at  Obihiro,  Hokkaido.  The 
difference  of  altitude  and  the  variance  of  distance  from  the  sea  show 
differences.  ^Mito,  Hitachi  province,  for  instance,  is  located  at  nearly 
the  same  latitude  Avith  ^latsumoto,  Shinano  })rovinc'e.  But,  against  the 
average  temperature  of  12°8  of  Mito,  Matsumoto  has  only  10°4.  due  to 
the  high  altitude  of  Shinano  province  and  also  to  greater  distance  from 
the  sea.  Lake  Suwa  in  Shinano  province  freezes  in  winter,  allowing  the 
passage  of  persons  and  heavy  traffic  over  the  ice. 

The  maxiiiiuiu  and  minimum,  and  average  temperatures  of  i)rincipal 
places  in  Japan  throughout  the  year  is  as  follows: 


Location. 


Longitude. 


Koshun 

Tainan 

Taichu 

Taihoku 

Naha    

Kagoshima  ... 
Kumainoto  ... 

Kochi 

Miyazaki 
Wakayama  ... 
Matsuyama  ... 
Hiroshima  ... 

Kobe    

Osaka 

Kyoto 

Nagasaki 
Fukuoka 
Shimonoseki 
.Maizuru 

Tsu       

Nagoya 
Hamamatsu... 
Yokohama  ... 

Ti'kyo 

Hachijoshima 
Matsumoto  ... 
Fukui   ... 
Kanazawa    . . . 
Tsuruga 
Niigata 

Akita   

Mito     

Aomori 

Sapporo 

Obihiro 

Abashiri 

Kushiro 

Odomari 

Fusan   

'I  aiku 

Mokpo 

Chemulpo    ... 

Seoul    

Phyongyang 


120°44 
120° 12 
120°42 
121°31 
127°41 
l.'?0°33 
130°42 
13:.°32 
131°2fi 
135°0G 
132°4.5 
132°27 
13r>°ll 
135°31 
] 35°46 
12f>°52 
130° 18 
130°51 
135°23 
136°31 
130°55 
137 °43 
139°39 
13!)°45 
1.3!)°50 
1.37  °50 
13G°lf) 
1.3r)°40 
13(,;°03 
139°03 
140°0(i 
140°28 
140°45 
141°2l 
143° 12 
144° 17 
144°28 
142°4ti 
121)°05 
128°3r. 
126°20 
12f)°32 
r26°5S 
125°41 


Latitude. 


Average    Maximum 
Temperature.  Temperature. 


22°01 
22°59 
24°0'J 
2.'-)°0l 
20°  13 
31°35 
32°49 
33°33 
31°5(i 
34°14 
33°50 
34°23 
34°  41 
34°42 
35°0l 
32°44 
33°  35 
33°  58 
35°29 
34°43 
35°10 
34°43 
35°27 
3r)°4l 
33°0C 
:<6°14 
3(')°03 
3G°32 
3r)°38 
37°55 
39°41 
3G°23 
40°ol 
43°04 
42°55 
44°0I 
43°23 
3(1°39 
35°07 
3r)°50 
34°47 
37°29 
37°37 
39°01 


24°6 
23°  1 
22°2 
21°6 
22°4 
1G°5 
15°3 
15°7 
]C°4 
15°4 
14°8 
14°7 
14°i) 
15°1 
13°8 
15°2 
14°7 
15°0 
13°8 
14°5 
14°6 
15°3 
14°6 
13°9 
18°0 
10°4 
13°4 
13°3 
14°2 
12°3 
10°1 
12°8 
8°9 
6°2 
4°0 
4°7 
4"'l 
1*9 
13°4 
12°5 
12°8 
10°3 
10°2 
8°8 


33°8 
34°6 
35°8 
34°2 
33''4 
35°0 
36°4 
34°6 
34°4 
33°9 
34°3 
34°2 
34°3 
35°9 
32°  5 
34°) 
31»7 
36°0 
3402 
34°7 
34  0  9 
3G°2 
34°5 
31°3 
32°  1 
35°  7 

34  °4 
33°2 

35  "3 
35°0 
34°5 
32°6 
31''2 
32°4 
29°4 
26°  1 
24°3 
32°(5 
37°  I 
33°9 
33°9 
.34°0 
3401 


Minimum 
Temperature. 


12»7 
8«7 
7°0 
8°2 
0°5 


(1) 

PG 

(1) 

604 

(1) 

3°G 

(1) 

4''» 

(1) 

2°1 

(1) 

4"' 2 

(1) 

6°0 

(1) 

2»5 

(1) 

2°ft 

(I) 

6°9 

(1) 

lof. 

(1) 

2°8 

(1) 

0<»9 

(0 

4'»2 

(0 

^'O 

(1) 

4°7 

(1) 

4°5 

(0 

4»7 

(1) 

fj°'' 

CO 

4<'(; 

(1) 

20=0 

(1) 

S'l 

(1) 

4.4 

(1) 

2°3 

(I) 

3°0 

en 

ll'O 

(1) 

8°0 

(1) 

11°0 

(1) 

21«2 

(1) 

30=3 

(I) 

170G 

(1) 

24°  I 

(1) 

25°5 

(1) 

8°3 

(1) 

10°2 

(1) 

16°0 

(0 

16°0 

(1) 

18°G 

(0 

19°S 
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ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE  AND  THE  DIRECTION  OF  WINDS. 


ATMOSPHERIC     PRESSURE. 

Atmospheric  i)ressiire  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  temperature, 
"the  height  of  tlie  land  and  the  quantity  of  vapour.  The  average  atmos- 
pheric pressure  in  Japan  is  a  little  higher  tlian  the  average  of  that  of  the 
Avorld.  Usualh',  as  the  Aveather  gets  Avarmer,  the  atmospheric  pressui'e 
decreases  and  reaches  the  lowest  during  July,  August  and  September, 
and  the  highest  in  December  and  January. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  list  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  iit 
;princij)al  places.     The  scale  is  milimetre. 


Location. 

Koshun 

T«inan 

Taichu 

Taihoku 

Kaha    

Kagoshima  ... 
Kumamoto  ... 

Kochi 

Miyazaki 
Wakayama  ... 
Matsuyama  ... 
Hiroshima  ... 

Kobe    

Osaka  

Kyoto 

Nagasaki 
Fukuoka 
Shimonoseki 
Maizuru 

Tsu       

>-'-igoya 
Hamamatsu  .. 
Yokohama  ... 

Tokyo  

Hachijoshima 
Matsumoto  ... 

Fukui    

Kanazawa    ... 
Tsuruga 
Niigata 
Akita   ...     ." 

Mito     

Aomori 
Sapporo 
Abash  iri 
Kushiro 
Odomari 

Kusan  

Taiku 

Mokpo 

Chemulpo    ... 

Seoul    

Phyongyang 


Average 
Pressure. 

7r>3.r> 

7.5S).S 
754.1 
7(50.9 
760.7 
7.t1."J 
750.1 
75S.2 
7fil.G 
7C0.7 
759.6 
762.2 
750.9 
761.9 
757.9 
750.8 
762.2 
758.3 
7  59.5 
761.6 
760.5 
759.0 
760.8 
7.59.3 
754.0 
710.7 
761.2 
759.5 
761.1 
759.4 
760.6 
758.4 
760.4 
758.4 
755.9 
7.56.6 
755.5 
761.2 
759.5 
760.5 
7.52.2 
760.0 
758.9 


Maximum  and  date. 


Minimum  and  date. 


768.2 
770.2 
764.8 
775.0 
773.2 
769.0 
776.6 
775.1 
770.0 
777.8 
777.3 
779.9 
774.0 
779.1 
774.7 
767.5 
779.5 
775.8 
77R.3 
778.0 
776.8 
774.4 
776.9 
775.4 
768.7 
724.3 
777.4 
776.9 
777.5 
776.3 
776.9 
774.5 
776.3 
7739 
770.0 
771.8 
772.6 
778.8 
777.8 
778.2 
775.1 
77^.2 
777.1 


Tan.  30) 
("lan.  30) 
CTan.  30) 
(Tan.  30) 
(Dec.  2,5) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  2.5) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  2.5) 
(Dec.  25) 
(Dec.  2.5) 
(Dec.  20) 
(Dae.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  2!)) 
(Nov.  18) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  2.5) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 
(Dec.  26) 


729.4 

726.8 

718.0 

725.7 

738.4 

722.6 

738.6 

720.7 

733.5 

710.08 

732.2 

736.4 

713.7 

715.3 

713.6 

731.5 

744.5 

738.9 

721.4 

724.0 

728.0 

7.36.7 

736.7 

735.4 

73.5  4 

685.1 

720.6 

720.8 

717.9 

72.5.8 

728.3 

7.3.3.7 

727.6 

733.3 

717.7 

716.5 

732.1 

743.5 

741.1 

742.6 

740  0 

742.3 

742.0 


(Sept.  16) 
(Sept.  16) 
(Sept.  16) 
(Aug.  29) 
(Oct.  1) 
(Oct.  2) 
(Sept.  22) 
(Sept.  22) 
(Sept.  22) 
(Sept.  22) 
(Sept.  23) 
(Sept.  23) 
(Sept.  23) 
(Sept.  23) 
(Sept.  23) 
(Sept.  22) 
(Sept.  22) 
(Sept.  22) 
(Sept.  23) 
(Sept.  23) 
(Sept.  23) 
(Sept.  23) 
(Sept.  11) 
(Sept.  1) 
(Sept.  1) 
(Sept.  23) 
(Sept.  23) 
(Sept.  23) 
(Sept.  23) 
(Sept.  23) 
(Sept.  23) 
(Sept.  1) 
(Sept.  23) 
(Mar.    18) 


18) 
18) 
19) 


(Mar 
(Mar 
(Mar 

(Tune  16) 

(Tune  16) 

(June  16) 

(TunG  16) 

(Tune  17) 

(Tune  17) 


:Wote:  — Tlie  atmospheric  pressure  has  been  measured  by  the  mercurial  barometer,  and  shown 
in  milimetre.  The  list  shows  tliat  generally  the  atmosplieric  pres.sure  is  tlie  lowest 
at  Taisvau  in  further  south,  and  Karafuto  and  Hokkaido  in  further  north. 
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THE  DIRECTION  OF  WINDS. 


Observation  of  the  direction  of  the  winds  in  Japan  reveals  the  fact 
tliat  when  the  inner  parts  of  the  Asiatic  Continent  is  extremely  heated 
in  summer  the  air  evaporates,  lessening  the  atmospheric  pressur*',  and 
the  air  current  moves  to  that  direction  from  tlie  part  of  high  pressure  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  frequency  of  south  or  south-eastern  winds  in 
summer  is  due  to  this.  In  winter,  the  Asiatic  Continent  becomes  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  the  atmosphere  condenses,  increasing  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  This  causes  the  air  current  to  move  towards  where  the  pres- 
sure is  comparatively  low,  and  north  or  iforth-wcstern  winds  bloAv.  This 
wind  dashes  against  the  sloping  side  of  the  country  facing  the  Japan  Sea, 
and  results  in  rain  and  snow  falls.  When  it  approaches,  over  the  central 
range,  tow^ards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  changes  to  a  cold,  dry  wind. 

In  early  autumn,  the  winds  1)1  oav  with  great  velocity,  usually  as 
storms  or  typhoons,  leaving  in  their  wake  uprooted  trees,  ruined  houses, 
flooded  rivers  and  streams  and  sometiiues  doing  great  damage  to  the  rice 
which  is  just  then  beginning  to  bloom.  This  wind  starts  from  the  sea 
near  the  Philij^pines,  and  moving  along  the  coast  of  the  Asiatic  Continent 
to  the  north,  reaches  the  main  island  after  passing  over  Taiwan  and 
Ryukyu.  This  is  a  typical  typhoon  wliidi  does  considerable  damage  every 
year  in  some  province.  The  following  shows  the  direction  of  the  winds  in 
principal   locations . 


Location. 

Taito,  east  coast  Taiwan 

Taichu,  west  coast  Taiwan     

Miyazaki,  east  coast  Kyushu 

Xagasaki,  west  coast  Kyushu 

Fukuoka,  north  coast  Kyushu 

Kochi,  south  coast  Shikoku    

llamada,  the  Japan  Sea  coast  Honto 

Fukui,  „ 

Akita, 

Wakayama,  the  Pacific  coast 

Hamamatsu,  „ 

Yokoliama,  „ 

Tokyo,  „ 

■Choslii,  ,, 

Mito, 

Obihiro,  the  Pacific  coast,  Hokkaido 

Sapporo,  the  Japan  Sea  coast      „ 

Abashiri,  Okhotsk  coast  „ 

Odomaii,  Karafuto     

Fusan,  tlie  Chosen  Strait 
Mokpo,  tlie  Pacific  coast,  Chosen 

Gensan,  tlie  Japan  Sea  coast 

Chemulpo,  the  Yellow  Sea  coast  ... 
Phyongyang        


Maximum  Kind. 

North-north  West 

North 

North-west 

North 

South-east 

West-south  West 

East-north    East 

South 

South-east 

East-north  East 

West 

North 

North-west 

North -north  East 

North -north  west 

North-west 

South-east 

South 

East-north  East 

Nortli 

North 

West 

North -west 

East 


Average 
Direction. 
North     .5°  East 
North   1.3°  West 
North  r)S°  West 
North   11°  East 
South   89°  East 
South   36°  West 
North  GP  East 
South   32°  West 
South   78°  \\'est 
North    11°   Fast 
North  62°  West 
North     ?,°  I'.ast 
North  23°  West 
North     S"  West 
North   13°  East 
"North  29°  West- 
South    23*  East 
North   83°  West 
North  23°   East" 
North   19°  West 
North  25°  West 
North  .58°  West 
-North  37°  West 
North  7;°  West 


PRECIPITATIONS    AND    SNOW    FALLS. 

Like  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  and  of  Norway, 
the  Empire  of  Japan  is  marked  for  its  rain  or  snowfalls.  Notably 
there  is  much  more  rain  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  snow  on  the  Japan  Sea 
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side.  A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  rain  and  snow  falls  throughout  the 
country  shows  Ilachijo-shima  leading  the  list  ^^^th  3,863.1  milimetres, 
and  followed  by  Nase  Avith  3^239  milimetres.  Next  in  order  come  the 
sbuth-east  coast  of  Kyushu,  the  southern  coast  of  Kii  province  in  Shikoku, 
and  the  country  in  Ilokuriku-do.  The  minimum  is  Odomari,  Karafuto, 
and  the  north-east  coast  of  Hokkaido,  the  provinces  about  the  Seto  Inland 
Sea  and  Shinano  province. 

The  following  shows  the  maximum  and  minimum  amount  of  both 
rain  and  snow  falls  together,  and  the  dates  on  which  the  measurements 
were  taken.     The  scale  is  milimetre. 


Location. 

ICoshun 

Tailioku 

Nase       

Miyasaki 
Nagasaki 

Ivoclii     

Matsuvama     ... 

Osaka     

Nas;oya 

Tokyo    

Hachijoshima 

Mito       

Tsuruga 

Fukui     

Niigata 

Akita      

Aomori  ... 

Sapporo 

Abash  iri 
Odomari 

Fusan     

Taiku       

CTiemulpo 

Seoul       

Gensan  


Maximum  and  date. 


Minimum  and  date. 


Total. 


.553.1 

(August       ) 

1.5.7 

(December) 

2,051.8 

264.3 

(August       ) 

72.6 

(November) 

1,940.1 

304.1 

(October     ) 

168.0 

(December) 

3.239.8 

370.1 

(June           ) 

73.5 

(December) 

2,574.5 

294.0 

(Tune           ) 

78.9 

(January     ) 

1.884.4 

42.'?.2 

(September) 

66.0 

(January     ) 

2,764.7 

lOfi.S 

(Tune           ) 

49.3 

(February  ) 

1.306.2 

18i)..5 

(Tune           ) 

44.8 

(December) 

1,377.4 

2fi4.7 

(September) 

52.5 

(December) 

1,766.2^ 

210.6 

(September) 

.56.1 

(December) 

1,500.4 

.'■^67.2 

(September) 

56.1 

(December) 

3,863.1 

107.2 

(September) 

50.6 

(February  ) 

1,451.1 

294.1 

(December) 

13.5.4 

(October    ) 

2,2.55.0 

327.8 

(December) 

146.3 

(October    ) 

2,414.4 

232.5 

(December) 

■    92.8 

(May           -) 

1,793.5 

203.2 

(September) 

95.9 

(February  ) 

1,767.7 

165.3 

(December) 

59.4 

(April     '    ) 

1,3.33.2 

130.5 

(September) 

.52.4 

(April         ) 

941.8 

105.6 

(September) 

24.0 

(Februarj-  ) 

733.9 

98.6 

(Mav           ) 

13.8 

(February  ) 

700.2 

2.30.4 

(Tune           ) 

20.4 

(December) 

1,310.5 

297.3 

(Tuly            ) 

18.7 

(February  ) 

1,020.8 

183.1 

(July            ) 

9.6 

(February  ) 

788.3 

347.1 

(August       ) 

16.9 

(December) 

1,022.1 

367.3 

(August       ) 

14.0 

(  December) 

1,469.4 

According  to  this  list,  there  is  much  rain  in  summer  in  TaiAvan, 
Kyushu  and  the  countries  facing  the  Pacific  Ocean,  while  there  is  much 
snow  and  rain  in  winter  in  the  countries  facing  the  Japan  Sea.  The 
Inland  Sea  region  has  many  more  fair  days  than  elsewhere,  and  occupies 
the  leading  place  in  the  country  for  salt  production.  The  heavy  rain- 
falls in  certain  places  in  September  is  due  to  typhoons. 

Every  year,  early  in  summer,  there  is  a  rainy  season  extending  for  'My 
days.  It  is  called  "tsuyu.''  It  occurs  south  of  Mntsu,  Uzen  and  Ugo. 
Sometimes  the  rain  in  this  season  causes  some  damage  but  its  benefit  is 
that  the  rice  is  then  planted,  and  it  needs  as  much  water  as  possible. 
The  rainy  season  lessens  as  we  go  further  north,  and  in  the  Hokkaido  and 
Karafuto,  there  is  hardly  any  rainy  season. 

Tlie  amount  of  the  rainfall  differs  greatly  according  to  locations. 
The  territory  facing  the  Japan  Sea,  particularly  the  region  in  the  northern 
districts,  about  35°  to  39°.  has  much  snow,  falling  on  the  level  to  a  depth 
of  about  three  to  fotir  feet,  and  as  deep  as  ten  feet  in  mountains.  Hokkai- 
do and  Karafuto  have  not  much  snow  in  comparison  to  the  coldness  of 
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the  region.  Only  the  winter  lasts  longer  and  the  daylight  is  short,  while 
the  summer  is  short,  iiiid  the  daylight  then  is  very  long. 

The  cold  and  warm  tidal  currents  of  the  seas  near  Japan  affect  more 
or  less  the  climate  in  the  country.  The  Tsushima  current  and  the  Ogasa- 
wara  counter-current  helong  to  the  warm  current.  The  Chishima  tidal 
current,  the  Leman  cui-rent  and  its  branch  the  Karafuto  current  belong 
to  the  cold. 

The  Japan  tidal  euri'ent  is  also  known  as  the  Black  current,  and  is 
the  largest,  having  the  colour  of  dark  indigo.  It  starts  as  the  Equator 
current  from  the  north  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  moving  westward  strikes 
the  Philippines  and  then  proceeding  northward  becomes  the  Japan  tidal 
current  when  it  reaches  the  southern  part  of  Taiwan.  It  further  proceeds 
at  the  rate  of  50  miles  a  day  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Taiwan,  and 
branches  out  to  the  north  of  Miyako  island  of  the  Ryukyu  groups,  at  the 
point  about  X.L.  27°  and  E.L.  126°.  This  is  known  as  the  Tsushima 
current.  The  main  cui'rent  still  goes  towards  the  north-east,  and  passes 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Kyushu,  the  southern  coast  of  Shikoku,  and 
Kii  province,  changes  its  name  as  the  Kurose-gawa  to  the  south  of  Izu 
province.  From  about  liei-e  the  si)eed  slackens  to  less  than  20  miles  a 
day,  and  heading  along  the  eastern  coast  of  A^va  i)rovince  towards  the 
north,  leaves  the  main  island. 

The  Tsushima  tidal  current  proceeds  toAvards  the  north  along  the 
western  side  of  Kyushu,  and  passing  through  the  Chosen  Straits,  touche-* 
the  western  coast  of  ^lutsii  and  Hokkaido,  and  again  passes  through  the 
Soya  Strait,  enters  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  and  terminates  at  the  western  coast 
of  Karafuto  and  Chishima.  The  one  that  enters  the  Tsugaru  Strait  and 
Mamiya  Strait  is  a  branch  of  this  tidal  current.  The  speed  of  this  cur- 
rent is  less  than  20  miles  a  day. 

There  is  one  current  which  surrounds  Ogasawara-jima,  known  as  the 
Ogasawara  counter-curi-ent.  The  Chishima  tidal  cui-rent  is  called  the 
''Parent  current"  by  fishermen.  It  follows  both  shores  of  Kamchatka 
peninsula  towards  the  south,  and  is  a  cold  current.  This  cold  current 
converges  at  the  spear-head  of  the  peninsula,  and  runs  south  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  (-hishima  groups  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  a  day.  A  sec- 
tion of  this  current  enters  the  Nemuro  Bay.  and  in  consequence  closes  the 
Bay,  during  the  Avinter,  to  shipping  traffic.  The  main  current  })asses  by 
Cape  Erinio,  and  branches  out  at  the  Tsugaru  Strait,  and  running  down 
towards  the  south  along  the  eastern  coast  of  .Mutsu,  Pikuzen  and  Kikuelm 
provinces,   reaches    KinUa/an. 

There  is  another  tidal  current  which  runs  towards  the  Ave.st  along 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea.  It  divides  itself  at  Karafuto. 
One  section  descends  towards  the  south  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Island  and  the  other  along  the  eastern  coast  towards  the  south.  The  one 
on  the  eastern  coast  is  the  Karafuto  tidal  current,  and  the  one  on  the 
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western  side  is  tlie  Lenian  tidal  eiirrent.  It  proceeds  towards  the  south 
along  the  shore  of  the  Asiatic  Continent,  and  passing  through  the  Chosen 
Straits  sometimes  reaches  China  via  the  Taiwan  Strait-s. 

The  tidal  current  not  only  atfects  the  temperature  and  atmospheric 
pressure,  but  greatly  affects  the  marine  products.  Japan  produces  from 
Jier  seas  the  Tunny,  the  bonito,  kamasu,  l;ierring,  konbu,  and  numerous 
other  fish  of  fin  and  shell,  and  the  seas  about  the  Hokkaido  form  one  of 
the  three  largest  fishing  grounds  in  the  world,  due  to  the  tidal  currents. 

NATURAL     RESOURCES. 

Being  narroAV  and  extended,  Japan  has  the  three  climates  of  the 
frigid,  temperate  and  tropical  zones.  The  Black  current  abounds  with 
the  products  of  the  South  Seas,  and  the  Oj-a-shio  current  with  those  of 
the  northern  seas.  The  plants  in  Japan  show%  in  their  variety,  more  than 
tM'o-thirds  of  the  world's  list.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tokyo  alone,  one 
may  gather  all  the  plants  of  the  British  isles.  There  are  some  which  may 
not   be  "had  in   other   country. 

PLANTS. 

The  life  of  plants  is  affected  by  the  differences  of  climate ;  the  higher 
the  latitude  the  smaller  the  variety.  In  the  level  land  of  Taiwan  and  Ryu- 
kyus  and  Ogasawara  islands,  the  tropical  plants  abound.  Ficus  Wightiana 
extends  its  numerous  roots,  and  pandanus  odoratissimus  and  livistonia 
chinensis  grow  luxui'iantly.  Cocoa  trees  and  cyathea  spinulose  tower 
skywards,  and  rice,  sugar  cane,  pineapple  and  banana  may  be  had  in 
plenty.  There  is  an  abundance  of  evergreen  oak,  cinnamomum  camphora, 
pine,  plum,  peach,  quercus  dentata,  grains,  mulberry  and  broussonetia 
papyrifera,  etc.  Kjmshu,  Shikoku,  the  highest  part  of  the  southern  half 
of  the  main  island,  ]\Iutsu  and  Uzen  district,  the  western  half  of  Hokkai- 
do and  the  southern  section  of  Chosen  belong  to  the  temperate-tropical 
district,  and  include  great  fore-sts.  This  district  abounds  with  deciduous 
trees,  apple,  potatoes,  barley,  wheat,  beans  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. The  highland  of  Tosando,  the  southern  section  of  Hokkaido,  the 
northern  part  of  Chosen  and  Karafuto  belong  to  the  frigid  district,  and 
produce  wheat,  potatoes,  lily  bulbs,  populus,  white  retinispora  obtusa, 
hahi  pine,  Ezo  pine,  etc.  In  Chishima  and  the  northern  part  of  Karafuto 
the  Hahi  pines  are  seen  gi'owing  in  considerable  density  along  the  shore. 
Pestasites  Japonicus  gi'ow  so  large  and  to  such  a  height  that  they  look 
like  forests. 


ANIMALS. 

Animals  cannot  be  specifically  identified  witli  certain  districts  like 
plants.     However,  to  some  extent,  they  have  been  separated  to  various 
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regions  by  the  mountains  or  rivers,  and  between  Taiwan  and  Hokkaido, 
distinct  differences   may  be   observed, 

Japan  produces  a  great  variety  of  birds,  fish  and  insects.  The  sala- 
mander  such  as  is  found  in  Iga,  Ise,  Mino  and  Chugoku  provinces  is 
considered  a  very  rare  species,  while  the  Leaf  Butterfly  seen  in  Okinawa 
is  well-known.  There  are  no  animals  of  extraordinary  large  size,  or  of 
ferocious  nature  in  tlie  country.  A  general  observation  on  the  distribu- 
tions of  animals  shows  that  cattle,  horse,  deers,  boar,  monkeys,  foxes, 
badgers,  bears,  etc.,  are  scattered  almost  over  everywhere.  ]n  Taiwan 
there  are  a  number  of  buffaloes,  also  panthers  and  ant-eaters.  In  Hokkai- 
do, Karafuto  and  the  north  of  CJhosen  there  are  an  abundance  of  fur 
animals  such  as  brown  bears.     The  Japanese  sable  is  also  found. 

Japan's  bird  life  is  not  extraordinary.  The  copper  or  mountain 
pheasant,  pigeons,  sparrows,  wood  i)heasants,  wood  peckers,  titmouses, 
Japan  tits,  bull-headed  shrikes,  skylarks,  bush  Avarblers,  eagles,  hawks. 
Japan  storks,  ducks  and  certain  other  species  are  plentiful.  The  albatross 
in  the  south  and  the  wild  duck  in  the  nortli  are  plentiful. 

marixp:   products. 

Being  influenced  by  the  two  tidal  currents,  Japan  is  neli  in 
marine  products,  and  the  production  is  said  to  be  almost  limitless.  Sea- 
otters?  seals,  fur  seals,  sea  lions,  dolphins  in  the  seas  near  Hokkaido  and 
Karafuto  are  widely  knowm,  while  whales  in  the  Sea  of  Choshi  and  of 
Kii  province  are  equally  known.  The  bonito,  sphja-aena  japoniea, 
mackerel  pike,  tunny,  cuttle-fish,  octopus,  flying  fish,  mackerel,  coral, 
tortoise  shell,  the  Erabu  eels,  sperm  whales  and  sea-turtles  are  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  warm  currents,  and  the  bonito  about  the  seas  of 
Satsuma,  Tosa  and  Shizuoka  provinces  is  specially  reputed.  Coral  grows, 
about  Okinawa,  Taiwan  and  Ogasawara,  conspicuously  again.st  the  sides 
of  isles,  sometimes  even  blocking  the  passage  to  the  inner  port. 

DIVISIONS. 

In  former  times,  for  administrative  convenience,  the  Empire  wa.s 
divided  into  Kinai  and  seven  "do's.''  These  divisions  were  formed  by  the 
topographical  positions  of  mountains  and  rivers,  or  by  the  conditions  of 
water  and  land  transportations,  and  each  division  had  customs  and  habits 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  administrative  divisions  were  later  changed,  but 
by  traditional  force,  the  old  form  of  divisions  is  still  maintiiined  in  a 
general  way,  numbering  Kinai  and  eight  "do's,"  with  85  provinces. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Kinai,  5  provinces ; 

Yamashiro,  Yamato,  Kawachi,  I/umi  and  Settsu. 
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Tokaido,  15  provinces; 

Iga,    Ise,    Sliima,    Owari.  ]Mikawa,    Totoiiii.    Suruga,    Kai.    Izu^ 

Sagami.  Musashi,  Awa,  Kazusa,  Shimosa  and  Hitachi. 
Tosando,  13  provinces: 

Omi,  ^Miuo,  Hida.  iSliiuauo,  Kozuke,  Shimozuke,  Iwaki,  Iwashiro, 

Rikiizeii.  Rikiicliu,  ^Nlutsu,  I^zen  and  Ugo. 
Hoknrikudo,   7  provinces ; 

Wakasa,  Eehizen,  Kaga,  Xoto,  Etchn.  Eeliigo  and  Sado. 

^auiudo.  S  provinces : 

Tanba,  Tango,  Tajima,  liialta,  lioki,  Izuino,- lAvami  and  Oki. 
Sanyodo,  8  provinces; 

Harima,  ]\rimasaka,  Bizeii,  Bitcliu,  Bingo.  Aki.  Suwo  and  Xagato. 
Xankaido.  6  provinces; 

Kii,  A-waji,  Awa,  Samiki.  lyo  and  Tosa. 

Saikaido,  12  provinces; 

Chikuzen,   Chikngo,    l^iizen,    Bungo,    Hizen,   Rigo.    Hiuga.    and 

Osumi. 
Mokkaido,  11  provinces; 

Tosliima,    Sliiribeslii,   Ishikari,    Tesliio,    Kitami.    Iburi,    Hidaka, 

Tokaclii.  Kushiro,  Xeninro  and  Chisliima. 

At  present,  to  these  have  been  added  TaiAvan,  Karafiito  and  Chosen, 
and  all  is  divided  into  three  "fu's,"  43  preft^etures.  one  "do"  Govem- 
jnent,  one  district  Government  and  two  Government-General  offices.  The^ 
following  is  a  list,  showing  the  prefectures  in  each  island  of  the  Empire, 
in  comparison  to  the  natural,   geographical  divisions: 

ITonto  (the  main  island)  or  Xortheru  Japan  ;  (Except  what  is  marked 
n<  "fn,''  all  are  prefectures \ 

Tokyo-fu,  Kanagawa,  Cliiba.  Saitama,  (iunnia,  Tochigi,  Ibaraki, 
Fukushima,  Miyagi.  Iwate,  Aomori,  Akita  and  Yamagata. 

llonto  (the  main  island)    ( ^^outheni  Japan)  : 

Shizuoka,  Yamanashi,  Aichi,  Gifu,  Xagano,  Xiigata,  Toyama, 
Ishikawa,  Fukui,  Shiga,  Kyoto-fu,  Xara,  ^lij'e,  Wakayama. 
Osaka-fu,  Hyogo,  Okayania,  Hiroshima.  Yanmguchi.  Tottori  and 
Shimane. 

Shikoku : 

Tokushima.  Kagawa.   Khime  and  Kochi. 

Kyushu  and  Ryukyu  : 

Fukuoka,  Oita,  Saga,  Xagasaki,  Knnianioto.  ?iliyasaki.  Kagoshima 

and  OkinaAva. 
I  fokkaido: 

The  main  island  and  tlie  ("hishinia  groups  controlled  by  the  local 

Government. 
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Tahvaii;  The  Government-General 's  oflfiee  controls  the  whole  island. 
Chosen ;  The  Government-General's  office  controls  the  whole  peninsula. 
Karafuto;  The  local  Karafuto  Government  controls  the  entire  land. 

The  areas  of  the  prefectures  and  "Fu's"  enumerated  above,  except 
those  of  Hokkaido,  Taiwan,  Chosen,  and  Karafuto,  are  as  follows: 

Names.  Square  miles. 

Tokyo-f u   722.66 

Kanagawa    855.66 

Chiba   1,937.70 

Haitama  I,48i2.50 

Guuma 2,350.22 

Tochigi    2,538.40 

Ibaraki 2,372.73 

Fukushima    5,331.39 

Miyagi   2,881.42 

Iwate   6,190.01 

Aomori 3,788.58 

Akita 4,373.44 

Yamagata   3,557.35 

Shizuoka 2,949.49 

Yamanashi    1,770.86 

Aichi    1,900.60 

ixifu    4,204.43 

Nagano    5. 20)}. 13 

Niigata    4,930.66 

Toyama  1,543.35 

Tshikawa   1,622.61 

Fukni 1,530.61 

Shiga 1,347.37 

Kyoto-fu    1,743.98 

Nara 1,538.53 

Miye    2,091.94 

Wakayama  . . .  .' 1.741 .66 

Osaka-fu    715.76 

Ilyogo    3,190.56 

Okayama 2,650.48 

Hiroshima    3,249.40 

Yamaguchi   2.325.39 

Tottori 1.362.85 

Shimane    2,605.04 

Tokushiraa   1,602.25 

Kagawa 695.84 

Ehime    2,158.10 
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Kochi  2,88J:.52 

Fukuoka  1,931.09 

Oita 2,487.13 

.Saga 935.98 

Nagasaki 1.511.31 

Kiimamoto    2.884.16 

^liyasaki    3.009.70 

Kagoshima    3,522.56 

Okina^va   857.43 


113.075.83 


CITIES. 

The  large  cities  are  located  in  the  plains  or  about  the  mouth  of  large 
rivers  or  along  the  coast.  Their  population  are  dense  but  in  the  agricul- 
tural  districts  well  scattered. 

The  followiug  is  a  list  of  the  names,  location  and  population  of  cities 
in  Honto  (the  main  island)  in  Japan : 


Names. 

Tokyo  City 
Osaka  City 
Kyoto  City 
Yokohama  City 
Nagoya  City 
Kobe  City  ' 
Nagasaki  City 
Hiroshima  City 
Sendai  City 
Kanazawa  City 
Hakodate  District 
■(>kayama  City 
Otaru  District 
Fukuoka  City 
Wakayama  City 
Saseho  City 
Kure  City 
Tokushima  City 
Kumamoto  City 
Niigata  City 
Kagoshima  City 
Toyama  City 
Sapporo  District 
Sakai  City 
Fukui 
Shizuoka 
Shimonoseki  City 
Kofu  City 


Location.  Population. 

Tokyo-fu    2,186,079 

Osaka-fu    1,226,647 

Kyoto-fu    442,462 

KanagaAva   394,303 

Aichi 378,231 

llyogo 378,197 

Nagasaki    176.480 

Hiroshima    142,763 

:\Iiyagi    97.944 

Ishikawa    110,994 

Hokkaido  Government.  .  87,875 

Okayama    93,421 

Hokkaido  Government.  .  91,281 

Fukuoka    82,106 

"Wakayama    77,303 

Nagasaki   93,051 

Hirosliima    100,679 

Tokushima    65,561 

Kumamoto 61,233 

Niigata 61,616 

Kagoshima 63.640 

Toyama    57,437 

Hokkaido  Government.  .  70,084 

Osaka-fu    61,103 

Fukui  50,396 

Shizuoka    53,614 

Yamaguchi    58,254 

Yamanashi    49,882 
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Naha  District  Okinawa 47,562 

Mayebashi  City       Guiiina 45,182 

Yamagata  Yamagata    42,234 

Gifu  City  Gifu    41,488 

Otsu  City  Shiga 42,860 

Moji  City  Pukuoka    55,682 

Matsuyama  City     Ehime    44.166 

Takamatsii   City     Kagawa   42,578 

Nagano  City  Nagano 39,242 

Mito  City  Ibaraki 38,435 

Kokura  City  Fukuoka    31,615 

Himeji  City  Hyogo 41,028 

Hirosaki  City  Aomori 37,487 

Tsu  City  Miye 41,229 

Utsunomiya  City    Tochigi 47,114 

Kochi  City  Kochi    38,279 

Takasaki  City  Gnnma    39,961 

Saga  City  Saga   36,052 

Matsiiye  City  Sliimane 36,209 

Aomori    City  Aomori 47,206 

Akita  City  Akita    36,294 

Nara  City  Nara 32,732 

Kururae  City  Fukuoka    35,928 

Yonezawa  City       Yamagata    35,380 

Wakamatsu  City     Fukushima 39,265 

Morioka  City  Iwate    36,012 

Takaoka  City  Toyama    33.603 

Tottori  City  Tottori    . 32,682 

Onomic'hi  City        Hiroshima    30,367 

Yokkaichi  City        INIiye   30,704 

Marukame    City      Kagawa    27,019 

Yokosuka  City         Kanagawa  70,694 

Nagaoka  City  Niigata  35,376 

.     TTjiyamada  City      Miye   37,539 

Fukushima  C'ity       Fukusliima    33,493 

Shuri  District  Okinawa    25,141 

Wote : — The  names  in  the  middle  line  without  suffix  are  those  of  prefectures. 

Comparative  descriptions  of  the  principal  cities  follow : 

Tokyo.  The  city  of  Tokyo  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Kwauto 
plains.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Sumida  river,  and  faces  the  Tokyo  Kay. 
It  has  a  population  of  2,180,000.  The  city  is  the  capital  of  Japan,  and 
the  Government  offices  are  located  here.  It  is  the  grand  terminal  of  the 
Tokaido,  the  central,  Ou  and  Joban  railway  lines.  Tokyo  was  the  seat 
of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  and  the  Marunouchi  or  present  Imjierial 
Palace  used  to  be  the  inner  castle  of  the  Shogun.  The  castle  walls,  sur- 
rounded by  the  moats,  still  remain  in  their  former  shape  and  condition. 

The  city  is  also  the  centre  of  education.  The  Imperial  University, 
the  Higher  School,  the  Army  and  Naval  Colleges  and  other  polytechnie 
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schools  are  located  here.  There  is  a  European  population  of  about 
1,000. 

Yokohama.     The  city  of  Yokohama  is  situated  17  miles  south-west  of 

Tokyo,  anil  is  the  leading  open  port  in  the  Empire.     There  Avere  only 

a  few  fishermen's  huts  in  the  place  when  it  was  opened   for  foreign 

commerce  about  50  years  ago,  but  to-day  it  has  a  population  of  320,000, 

about  600  being  Europeans- 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tokyo,  there  are  also  Hachioji,  Takasaki, 
Mayebashi,  Kiriu,  Ashikaga,  Utsunomiya,  Mito  and  other  prosperous 
towns.  Mito  is  known  for  the  castle  of  one  of  the  three  leading  members 
of  the  Tokugawa  family.  Nikko,  which  is  famous  for  the  splendid  shrines 
of  the  Tokugawas  and  its  scenic  beauty,  is  situated  in  the  northern 
heights  of  Utsunomiya. 

Sendai.  The  city  of  Sendai  is  the  foremost  city  in  the  north-eastern 
provinces,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government  of  the  old 
Daimyo,  Marquis  Date.  The  city  is  225  miles  north  of  Tokyo,  and  has 
the  North-eastern  Imperial  University  and  the  Higher  School.  The  noted 
Island  of  Matsushima  is  near  to  the  city. 

In  the  north-eastern  provinces,  besides  Sendai,  there  are  cities  known 
more  or  less  widely  such  as  Pukusliima,  Wakamatsu,  Yonezawa,  Yama- 
gata,  Akita,  Hirosaki,  Aomori  and  Morioka.  Wakamatsu  ( Aizu  province) 
and  Yonezawa  have  historical  fame,  and  Aomori  is  the  principal  point 
of  communication  %vith  Hokkaido. 

Kyoto.  The  city  of  Kyoto  occupies  the  centre  of  a  basin,  and  was 
the  capital  of  the  Empire  since  from  the  8th  Century  until  the  Restora- 
tion. The  city  has  an  abundance  of  old  shrines  and  temples,  and  the 
people  are  known  for  their  gentle  manners  and  courtesy-  To  the  east  of 
the  city  is  Otsu,  on  the  shore  of  the  famous  Lake  Biwa.  To  the  south  is 
situated  the  old  capital  Nara  and  Mount  Yoshino,  famous  for  its  cherry 
blossoms.  In  historical  or  traditional  points  of  interests,  Kyoto  easily 
leads  all  other  cities. 

Between  Tokyo  and  Kyoto  are  Shizuoka,  Nagoya,  Hamamatsu,  Toyo- 
hashi  and  Gifu.  Nagoya  is  also  known  as  the  mid-metropolis,  the  Marquis 
of  Owari  province  used  to  have  his  seat  here.  The  city  is  noted  for  its 
manufacturing  industries,  and  the  castle  with  its  two  golden  dolphins  on 
the  roof  has  made  the  city  famous.  To  the  west  of  Gifu  is  Sekigahara 
where  the  Tokugawas  and  the  Ishidas  fought  their  decisive  battle,  and 
by  the  victory  of  which  the  Tokugawa  was  assured  of  controlling  powei- 
as  the  Shogun.  In  the  city  of  Ujij^amada  in  Ise  province  to  the  south,  is 
situated  the  Shrine  of  the  Imperial  Ancestor  which  is  crowded  daily  by 
devoted  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Kanazawa.  The  city  of  Kana^;awa  is  the  old  site  of  Marquis  Mayeda. 
In  the  northern  Mutsu  region,  there  are,  besides  Kanazawa,  the  cities  of 
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Niigata,  Nagaoka,  Takaoka,  Toyama  and  Tsuruga.  Xiigat-a  is  kno^vn  as 
an  open  port;  Nagaoka  for  having  a  large  oil  field  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  Tsuruga  is  the  terminal  for  the  shipping  service  to  Vladivostok. 

Osaka-  The  city  of  Osaka  is  one  of  the  three  leading  cities  and  the 
second  largest  in  Japan,  the  other  two  being  Tokyo  and  Kyoto.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Yodo  River,  and  faces  the  Bay  of  Osaka,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals.  The  city  is  an  open  port,  and  is  tlie  ecojiomic 
<3entre  of  southern  Japan. 

To  the  south  of  Osaka  is  the  city  of  Sakai  which,  in  the  time  of 
the  Oda  and  Toyotomi  eras,  was  a  leading  port  for  foreign  trade,  but  at 
present  the  harboui*  is  too  shallow  and  is  closed  for  deep-sea  vessels.  The 
city  of  Wakayama  lies  south  of  Sakai.  Wakayama  was  tlie  .site  of  the 
Marquis  of  Kii  province;  the  Wakano-ura  (bay),  noted  for  its  pic- 
turesque scenery,  is  not  far  from  Wakayama. 

Kobe.  The  city  of  Kobe  is  20  miles  west  of  Osaka.  As  an  open  port, 
it  challenges  Yokohama,  its  annual  foreign  commerce  exceeding  330,000,- 
000  yen.  Its  manufacturing  industries  are  also  rapidly  jn-ogressing. 
The  Minato  Eiver,  where  loyal  Kusunoki,  an  idol  of  Japanese  chivalry 
and  heroism,  fought  his  last  battle  and  died,  runs  into  the  city,  and  tlie 
Minato-gawa  shrine  wliere  Kusunoki  is  enshrined  is  a  point  of  liomage  for 
the  Japanese.  Ichinotani  and  Hiyodori-goye  (pass)  to  the  west  of  the  city 
are  noted  as  historic  battle  grounds  between  the  Taira  and  the  Mina- 
moto  houses,  and  Suma,  Maiko,  Akashi  and  Takasako  are  favourite  points 
of  interest  for  tourists,  with  their  white  sho^res  and  green  pine  forests. 
Ideal  climatic  conditions  and  the  scenic  beauties  have  made  these  places 
a  mecca  for  visitors. 

In  the  Chugoku  region,  to  the  west  of  Kobe,  there  arc  tlie  cities  of 
Himeji,  Okayama,  Onomichi,  Hiroshima,  Kxire,  Yamaguchi  and  IShimono- 
€ities.  The  city  of  Hiroshima  is  the  leading  metropolis  in  the  Chugoku 
seki  in  Sanyodo.  In  ISan-indo,  there  are  ^MaiyAirii,  Tottori  and  ]\Iatsuye 
region,  and  has  the  Kure  Naval  Station  near-by.  Shimonoseki  is  the 
western  gate  of  the  region,  facing  Moji  on  the  Island  of  Kyushu.  Mai- 
zuj'u  is  a  naval  station  facing  the  Japan  Sea.  The  vicinity  of  Matsuye, 
I/umo  province,  is  known  for  the  Izumo  Great  Shrine,  popularly  re- 
garded as  a  shrine  by  the  influence  of  which  an  ideal  marriage  may  be 
secured.     It  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  Japan. 

In  Shikoku,  the  cities  of  Takamatsu.  ^Marukame,  ^Matsuyanm,  Toku- 
shima  and  Kochi  are  well  knoAvn.  Takamatsu  is  associated  Avith  the  liis- 
torieal  battle  between  the  Taira  and  the  Minamoto  houses.  The  Kotohira 
shrine  in  the  south  of  ]Marukame  draws  the  largest  number  of  pilgrims 
next  to  the  Great  Shrine  of  Ise.  Tokushima  is  tlie  largest  city  in  Shikoku 
and  Kochi  is  known  for  its  Spartan  customs  characteristic  of  the  populace. 

In  the  central  part  of  Kyushu  is  the  city  of  Kumamoto.     It  was  the 
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old  seat  of  Marquis  Hosokawa  and  its  castle  -was  built  by  Kiyomasa  Kato, 
a  gallant  general  of  the  Korean  expeditionary  forces  under  the  command 
of  the  great  Hideyoshi  Toyotomi. 

The  cities  of  Fukuoka.  ]\roji.  Kokura,  Kuruuie  and  Saga  are  situated 
to  tlie  north  of  Kuniamoto.  ^loji  and  Fukuoka  (port  of  Hakata)  are 
open  ports,  and  Kokui'a  and  Kurume  are  famous  for  their  fabrics.  To 
the  west  of  Kumamoto  is  the  city  of  Nagasaki.  This  was  the  only 
open  port  in  the  Empire  during  the  regime  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogun, 
and  was  the  gate  through  which  "Western  learning  found  its  way  into 
the  country  in  the  earliest  periods.  Many  Chinese  came  to  the  city. 
Tlie  Mitsubishi  Shipbuilding  Yard  is  located  here.  In  the  north  of  th* 
city  is  Saseho  Miiere  is  a  large  naval  station.  The  city  of  Kagoshima  is 
to  the  south  of  Nagasaki,  and  as  the  old  seat  of  the  Shimazu  clan,  is 
known  -snth  the  city  of  Yamaguchi  for  having  given  many  able  leaders 
at  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 

In  the  Hokkaido,  there  are  the  three  districts  of  Sapporo,  Hakodate 
and  Otaru.  Hakodate  and  Otaru  are  known  as  open  ports;  particularly 
Otaru  which  is  considered  important  as  the  terminal  for  the  route  to 
Karafuto.  and  has  rapidly  developed  since  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Japan.  The  Government  seat  of  Hokkaido  is  in  Sapporo,  and  the 
College  of  Agrieultui'e  of  the  North-eastern  University  is  situated  there. 

The  principal  cities  in  Taiwan  are  Taihoku,  Keeluii,  Tausui,  Taichu 
and  Tainan.  Tansui  and  Keelun  are  two  open  ports,  and  Taihoku  is  the 
Go^'ernment  seat  of  the  island. 

Chosen  has  no  cities  of  considerable  prosperity,  although  the  country 
has  a  history  of  2,000  years  behind  it.  However,  Seoul,  and  Phyongyang,. 
are  the  most  widely  knoAAii.  Seoul  is  the  Government  seat  of  Chosen. 
Next  to  these  come  Chemulpo,  Fusan  Cliinampo.  ]Mokpo,  Masan,  "Wonsan, 
Takian,  New  Wiju,  etc.  Fusan  and  Chemulpo  are  specially  well-known 
as  open  ports. 
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SECTION    II. 


Population. 


I. 

POPULATION. 

Total  Population. — The  population  of  onr  countiy  is  investigated 
once  in  every  five  years,  and  1908  was  the  year  in  which  this  investigation 
was  to  be  made.  Now  the  result  of  the  investigation  was  that  the  entire 
population  of  our  country  according  to  original  domicles  at  the  end  of 
that  year  was  25,045,359  males  and  24,541,884  females,  that  is,  49,587,243 
souls  in  all;  while  the  same  .according  to  present  domiciles, was  26,254,778 
males  and  25,486,787  females,  that  is,  51.741,565  souls  in  all  (Aogashima 
which  belongs  to  Hachizojima,  one  of  the  Seven  Islands  of  Izu  Province,  is 
not  included)  ;  and  the  total  number  of  houses  present  at  the  end  of  that 
year  was  9,250,234.  that  is,  5.59  souls  according  to  present  domiciles  for 
each  house. 

Density  of  Population. — The  average  density  of  population  at  the  end 
of  1908  was  2,087  souls  per  square  ri.  To  look  at  the  various  pre- 
fectures, 24,168  in  Tokyo  is  the  densest  and  then  18,528  in  Osaka,  7,568  in 
Kanagawa,  6,428  in  Kagawa,  6,032  in  Aichi,  and  5,415  in  Fukuoka  come 
successively;  while  239  in  Hokkaido  is  the  thinnest,  and  864  in  Iwate, 
1,112  in  Miyazaki.  1.184  in  Akita,  1,188  in  Aomori,  1.459  in  Fukushima, 
1,522  in  Yamagata.  and  1,536  in  Gifu  are  among  thinner  ones. 

Population  not  Uniform. — If  we  distribute  the  entire  population  at 
the  end  of  1908  to  the  cities  and  the  country,  the  former  had  5,238,950 
souls,  while  the  latter  46,502,615,  that  is,  11.52  per  cent,  in  the  cities  and 
88.48  per  cent,  in  the  country. 

Males  and  Females, — Tlie  i)roportion  of  males  to  females  at  the 
end  of  1908  is  103.01  males  to  100  females,  and  this  alomst  equal  to- 
the  proportion  at  the  end  of  1903,  which  was  103.02  males  to  100  females. 
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Ill  the  western  countries,  however,  the  case  seems  to  be  altogether  reverse 
i\nd  the  number  of  females  generally  exceeds  that  of  males.  The  pro- 
portion in  1900  or  1901  is  as  follows: 


England.. 

France    . . 

Germany 

Prussia 

Holland.. 

Sweden   . . 

Denmark 


Population  Classified  by  Ages. — If  we  divide  the  entire  population 
■according  to  original  domiciles  at  the  end  of  1908  into  three  classes 
-according  to  ages,  the  second  class  consisting  of  those  who  can  endure 
active  life  and  the  first  and  tliird  classes  those  who  cannot,  we  get  the 
following  results.  (For  reference,  the  percentage  of  the  population  ac- 
cording to  original  domiciles  at  the  end  of  1903  is  also  given.) 


Males  per 

Males  per 

100  Females. 

100  Females 

96.63 

Italy          

98.99 

96.84 

Austria 

96.6.5 

96.88 

Hungary 

96..55 

96.97 

Spain        

95.36 

97.56 

Switzerland 

96.36 

95..30 

Norway    

92.37 

95.01 

Belgium    

98.70 

Males  and 
Females.    . 


Males 


Females 


fTotal ...     . 

I  Under  15  Years  ...  . 
I  From  16  to  65  Years. 
[     Above  65  Years  ... 

I  Total 
Under  15  Years  ... 
From  16  to  65  Years. 
Above  65  Years  ... 

I  Total 
Under  I.t  Years  ... 
From  16  to  65  Years 
Above  65  Years  ... 


Percentage 

Percentage 

Population 

at  the  end 

at  the  end 

at  the  end 

of  1903. 

of  1908. 

of  1908. 

100.00 

100.00 

49,587,531 

33.48 

.34.22 

16,968.434 

61.35 

60.64 

30,068,264 

5.17 

5.14 

2,550,833 

.50.50 

.50.51 

25,045,506 

16.97 

17.35 

8,603,796 

31.19 

30.73 

15,240.127 

2.43 

2.43 

1,201,583 

4950 

49.49 

24,542,025 

16.51 

16.87 

8,364,638 

30.16 

29.90 

14,828,137 

2.83 

2.72 

3,349,250 

For  convenience  of  comparison,  the  following  table  sTi owing  the  same 
fact  in  the  three  countries  of  Eligland,  France  and  Germany  Is  added 
(the  percentage  of  England  and  France  refers  to  1901,  while  that  for 
■Germany  to  1900). 


England. 

France. 

Germany. 

fUnder  15  Years      

J  From  16  to  65  Years    ...     ... 

32.42 

26.11 

34.80 

Males  and 

62.91 

65.69 

60.32 

Females.    . 

.  I  Above  65  Years      

1         Total 

4.67 

8.20 

4.8S 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

rUnder  15  Years      

16.19 

13.00 

17.44 

M  1 

JFrom  16  to  65  Years    ...     ... 

30.13 

32.39 

29.59 

" 

•|  Above  05  Years      

2.03 

3.75 

2.18 

I         Total 

48.35 

49.20 

49.21 

fUnder  15  Years      

16.23 

13.05 

17.30 

Females 

JFrom  16  to  65  Years    

32.78 

32.30 

30.73 

1  Above  65  Years      

2.65 

4.45 

2.70 

[         Total...     

51.65 

.50.80 

10.79 

The  above  shows  that  our  country  closely  resembles  Germany. 
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n. 


]\rAERLVGE8  AND  DIVORCES. 

Marriages. — The  total  number  of  marriages  that  took  place  during 
1,000  inhabitants  according  to  present  domiciles  at  the  end  of  that  year. 
1,000  inhabitants  according  to  present  domiciles  at  the  end  of  that  year. 
To  look  at  the  various  prefectures,  14.4  in  Okinawa  was  the  highest 
ratio :  and  10.7  in  Niigata,  10.6  in  Miyagi,  10.0  in  Shizuoka,  9.9  in 
Toyama,  9.7  in  Hiroshima,  9.6  in  Shiga  and  lA^'^te,  9.5  in  Aomori,  Fukui 
and  Ishikawa,  9.4  in  Akita,  9.3  Yamaguclii,  and  9.2  in  CJifu  were  among 
iiip:lier  ones.  The  lowest  ratio  was  6.8  in  Tokyo;  and  7.0  in  Nagasaki, 
7.2  in  Osaka,  7.5  in  Kanagawa  and  Miyazaki,  and  7.7  in  Kagoshima  were 
among  lower  ones. 

Divorces. — During  1910,  the  total  number  of  divorces  was  59,681, 
and  this  means  that  tliere  were  1.2  divorces  per  1,000  inhabitants  accord- 
ing to  present  domiciles  at  the  end  of  that  year,  and  13.47  divorces  per 
100  marriages.  To  look  at  the  various  prefectures,  the  ratio  of  divorces 
to  inarriages  was  highest  in  Akita,  there  being  18.49  divorces  per  100 
marriages,  17.57 "in  Ehime,  17.16  in  Aomori,  16.90  in  Niigata,  16.71  in 
Tliroshima,  16.70  in  Yamagata,  16.25  in  Iwate,  •16.04  in  Fukushima. 
16.00  in  Kochi,  and  15.79  in  Shimane,  being  higher  ones;  while  9.27 
in  Shiga  was  the  lowest  one,  9.83  in  Kagoshima,  10.21  in  Nara,  10.37 
in  Chiba,  10.47  in  Wakayama,  and  10.76  in  Osaka  being  among  lower  ones. 

Comparison  Since  the  Year  1886. — For  convenience  of  comparison,  the 
following  table  with  the  number  of  marriages  and  that  of  divorces  for  the 
last  25  years,  together  with  their  proportion,  is  given:- 


Marriages 

Divorces  per  100 

Year. 

Marriages. 

Divorces. 

per  1,000 
Inhabitants. 

Marriages. 

1880 

315,311 

117,904 

8.2 

37.4 

1887 

334,149 

110.8.'-i9 

8.6 

33.2 

1888 

330.24  (i 

109.17.H 

8.3 

33.1 

1881) 

,340,445 

107,478 

8.5 

31.6 

1890 

.32.\14I 

109,088 

8.0 

33.5 

Average  of  the  above 

5  years 

8.3 

33.8 

18!)l 

325,<151 

112,411 

8.0 

34.5 

1892 

349,489 

113,498 

8.5 

32.5 

189.?                         .3.'')8,.'589 

110.775 

8.7 

32.0 

1S94                         .301,311) 

114.430 

8.0 

31.7 

189.5                         305,0:53 

1 10.838 

8.7 

30.3 

Average  of  the  above 

5  years 

8.5 

32.3 

1890 

501.777 

115,051 

11.8 

23.0 

1897 

305.207 

124.075 

8.5 

34.0 

1898 

47 1,298 

90,404 

10.8 

21.1 

1899 

297,428 

00,020 

0.7 

22.4 

1900 

24(5.590 

63,920 

7.8 

18.4 

Average  of  the  above 

5  years 

9.1 

23.8 

1901 

378,037 

03,.593 

8.1 

10.8 

1902 

.394,105 

04,1.39 

8.6 

10.3 

1903 

370,901 

05,392 

8.0 

17.6 

1904 

398,930 

03,913 

«.4 

10.0 

1905 

3.10.898 

00,061 

7.3 

171 

Ave 

rage  of  the  above 

5  years 

8.2 

16.7 

29 


Year. 


Marriages. 


Divorces. 


I     Marriages  per     i 
1,000  Inhabitants.  I 


Divorces  per  100 
Marriages. 


7.3 

18.5 

8.8 

14.1 

9.4 

13.1 

8.8 

13.5 

S.7         1 

13.5 

8.G 

14.0 

190K                         352,857  65,398 

1907  433,o27  61,193 

1908  4ri  1,940  60,379 

1909  438,771  .^9.118 

1910  442.498  59,GSl 
Average  of  the  above  5  years. 

The  proportion  of  marriages  fluctuated  remarkably  before  and  after 
the  year  in  "whicli  the  Law  of  Census  Kegistration  was  enforced,  while  the 
proportion  of  divorces  decreased  very  much  since  then. 

Comparison  of  Different  Countries. — To  make  plain  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  world  concerning  marriages,  the  following  table  giving  the 
number  of  marriages  per  1,000  inhabitants  since  the  year  1886  is  added. 


Average  of  each  5  years. 

Average 

of  each  year. 

a 

U>>^ 

«s  «. 

^  IC 

1886- 
90 

1891- 
95 

1896- 
1900 

1901- 
05 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Servia 

10.8 

lO.l 

9.9 

9.9 

10.2 

10.6 

9.2 

9.4 

10.3 

9.9 

Roumania 

7.6 

7.9 

7.6 

82 

10.3 

10.7 

9.2 

9.4 

9.2 

9.8 

Bulgaria 

8.7 

8.2 

8.3 

9.9 

9.6 

9.9 

8.9 

9.2 

9.2 

9.4 

Russia 

8.6 

9.0 

8.9 

■> 

? 

p 

? 

9 

> 

? 

Hungary 

8.9 

'    9.0 

8.5 

8.6 

8.7 

9.8 

9.1 

8.5 

8.7 

9.0 

Japan 

8.3 

8.5 

9.1 

8.2 

7.3 

8.8 

9.3 

8.8 

8.7 

8.8 

New  Zealand. 

6.0 

6.1 

7.1 

8.2 

8.5 

9.0 

9.0 

8.4 

8.3 

8.6 

Belgium 

7.1 

7.6 

8.3 

S.l 

8.1 

8.0 

7.8 

9.2 

7-9 

8.2 

Germany 

7.9 

8.0 

8.4 

8.1 

8.2 

8.2 

8.1 

7.8 

7.7 

8.0 

Prussia.        ...     ... 

8.1 

8.1 

8.5 

8.1 

8.2 

8.2 

8.1 

7.9 

7-8 

8.0 

France 

7.2 

7.5 

7.6 

7.7 

7.8 

8.0 

8.1 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 

Italy.    

7.8 

7.4 

7.2 

7.4 

7.8 

7.7 

8.3 

7.7 

7.9 

7.9 

Austria 

7.8 

7.9 

8.1 

7.9 

7.9 

7.5 

7.6 

7.5 

7.7 

7.6 

England  &  Wales. 

7.4 

7.6 

8.1 

7.8 

7.8 

7.9 

7.5 

7.3 

7.5 

7.6 

Switzerland. 

7.1 

7.3 

7.8 

7.5 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.5 

7.3 

7.6 

Denmark 

7.0 

7.0 

7.5 

7.2 

7.5 

7.7 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

7.4 

Holland 

7.0 

7.3 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.2 

7.1 

7.2 

7.3 

Spain. 

6.7 

8.1 

7.7 

8.0 

7.1 

7.0 

7.2 

6.5 

7.1 

7.0 

Scotland 

6.5 

6.8 

7.3. 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

6.6 

6.2 

6.5 

6.7 

Finland.       

7.3 

6.5 

7.5 

6.5 

6.8 

6.9 

6.7 

6.4 

6.1 

6.6 

Norway 

6.4 

6.5 

6.9 

6.2 

5.9 

6.1 

6.1 

6.0 

6.2 

6.1 

Sweden.        

6.1 

5.8 

6.1 

5.9 

6.2 

6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

6.1 

6.1 

Chili 

3.7 

4.6 

4.7 

3.2 

5.7 

6.5 

6.5 

5.9 

5.6 

6.0 

Ireland 

4.4 

4.S 

5.0 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

5.1 

5.2 

Xotes: — I.  The  order  of  arrangement  is  based  on  the  average  for  the  5  years   1906-10 
2.  For  Russia,  information  is  wanting  since  1907. 


BIRTHS. 

Normal  Births. — The  total  number  of  normal  births  during  1910  was 
1,726,522,  which  means  there  were  33.9  normal  births  per  1,000  inhabitants 
according  to  present  domicles  at  the  end  of  that  year,  and  of  this  number 
879,770  were  males  and  846.751  females,  that  is,  103.9  males  per  100 
females.     To  look  at  the  various  prefectures,  tlie  ratio  of  normal  births  was 
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highest  in  Hokkaido,  there  being  44.3  normal  births  per  1,000  inhabitants. 
41,.3  in  Aomori,  40.8  in  Toyama,  39.0  in  ]\Iiyagi,  38.6  in  Xiigata,  38.3  in 
Kyoto,  38.2  in  Fukui,  38.1  in  Ishikawa,  37.5  in  Kanagawa,  37.2  in 
Shiziioka,  37.1  in  Iwate,  and  37.0  in  Gifu  being  among  higher  ones ;  while 
26.0  in  Okinawa  was  the  lowest  ratio,  27.9  in  Nagasaki,  28.3  in  Tokyo, 
28.5  in  Yamaguchi.  29.0  in  Shimane,  29.3  in  Osaka,  29.6  in  Oita,  and  29.8 
in  Kumamoto  being  among  lowest  ones. 

Still-Births. — The  total  number  of  still-births  that  took  place  during 
1910  was  157,392  of  which  83,214  were  males  and  73,808  females,  while 
of  370  the  sex  was  unknown.  The  number  of  still-births;  per  1,000  in- 
•habitants  according  to  present  domiciles  at  the  end  of  that  year  was 
3.1 ,  while  the  total  number  of  still-births  was  8.4  i^er  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  both  normal  births  and  still-births.  To  look  at  the  various  prefec- 
tures as  to  the  ratio  of  still-births  per  1,000  inhabitants,  5.5  in  Saitama  was 
the  highest,  5.1  in  Ibaraki,  4.9  in  Tochigi,  4.4  in  Chiba,  4.2  in  Fukushima 
and  Akita,  4.1  in  Gumma,  and  4.0  in  Xara,  Yamanaslii  and  Iwate  b'eiug 
among  higher  ones ;  Avhile  0.8  in  Kumamoto  and  Kagoshima  was  the  lowest 
(not  to  speak  of  OkinaAva,  which  had  none),  1.4  in  Yamaguchi.  1.7  in 
Nagasaki,  and  1.8  in  Oita  being  among  lower  ones. 

Distribution  to  the  Months. — Now  to  distribute  the  total  number 
■of  normal  l)irtlis  and  still-births  that  took  place  during  1910  to  the 
months  of  their  occurrence,  we  get  the  following  results.  The  figures 
given  refer  to  the  daily  average  of  normal  births  and  still-births  in  each 
month  per  1,000  normal  births  and  still-births  of  the  daily  average  in  each 
year,  and  are  based  on  the  Cabinet's  Year-Book  of  Statistics.  (For  re- 
ference, the  proportion  for  1908  and  1909  is  also  given). 


Proportion  of   Normal 
Births. 

Proportion  of  Still-Births. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1908 

1909 

1910 

January  

1,31G.6 

1,361.9 

1,386.6 

1,286.6 

1,202.8 

1,170.5 

February        

1,369.4 

1,308.2 

1,281.4 

1,230.8 

1,262.7 

1,229.7 

March    

1,448.8 

1,450.7 

1,469.6 

1,122.5 

1,123.8 

1,132.0 

April      

863.2 

834.3 

797.8 

950.9 

908. 1 

952.4 

May 

780.6 

780.5 

778.3 

849.1 

848.1 

868.2 

Tune       

707.0 

747.0 

734.6 

767.5 

80.5.6 

802.8 

July       ... 

771.5 

807.0 

791.5 

857.5 

888.3 

874.1 

August    

S50.0 

844.1 

844.8 

871.1 

88.'H.9 

914.1 

September     ... 

943.1 

977.3 

1,000.1 

961.0    < 

962.8 

943.1 

October...     

971.4 

985.5 

981.1 

964.2 

1,003.4 

974.6 

November      

1,043.0 

1,030.8 

1,056.3 

1,057.4 

97<i.O 

1,019.0 

December      

943.0 

888.2 

891.5 

1,087.« 

1,088.5 

1,099.8 

We  see  that  the  proportion  is  about  equal  both  in  normal  births  and 
still-births,  but  at  the  same  time  we  see  that  nonnal  births  axe  mo.st 
numerous  in  Marcli  while  still-births  in  January  or  February,  and  that 
still-births  are  a  little  more  uniform  in  their  distribution  than  normal 
birtlis. 
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Legitimate  and  Illegitimate  Births. — If  Ave  divide  the  total  number 
of  nonnal  births  and  that  of  still-birtlis  in  1910  into  the  two  classes  of 
legitimate  births  and  illegitimate  births,  We  get  the  following  result. 
(For  reference,  the  percentage  for  I9O8  and  1909  is  also  given. ^ 


Per  100  Births  in  general 

Per  100  Normal  Births    ... 

Per  100  Still-Births 

Per  100  Legitimate  Births 

Per  100  Illegitimate  Blrth.^ 


1908 

1909 

1910 

f  Legitimate 

[lUegitmate 

89.4 

89.4 

89.4 

10.6 

10.6 

10.6 

(Legitimate 

J  Illegitimate  .     .. 

.     90.7 

90.7 

90.6 

9..3 

9..3 

9.4 

fLegitimate 

[Illegitimate.      .. 

75.6 

75.8 

76.1 

24.4 

24.2 

23.9 

?Normal-Births  .. 
\Still-Births  .     .. 

92.5 

92.6 

92.8 

7.5 

7.4 

7.2 

f  Normal-Births  .. 
[Still-Births  .     .. 

.     79.0 

80.1 

81.1 

20.4 

19.9 

18.9 

Comparison  Since  the  Year  1886. — For  convenience  of  comparison,  the 
following  table  giving  the  total  number  of  normal  births  and  that  of  still- 
births for  the  last  25  years,  as  well  as  the  projDortion  of  nonnal  births 
and  that  of  still-births,  is  added. 


Year. 

Normal 
Births. 

Still- 
Births. 

Normal  Births 

per  100  Infiabi- 

tants. 

Still-Births  per 
100  Births. 

1886 

1,0.50/.  17 

58,350 

27.3 

5.3 

1887 

1,0.58,137 

60,865 

27.1 

5.4 

1888 

1,172,729 

77,495 

29.6 

6.2 

1889...     

1,209,910 

86,251 

30.2 

6.6 

1890 

1,145,374 

91,752 

28.3 

7.4 

Average  of  the  above  5  yea 

rs 

28.5 

6.2 

1891 

1,081,775 

91,389 

26.3 

7.8 

1892 

1,207,034 

105,5.52 

29.0 

8.0 

189,3 

1,178,428 

108,871 

28.0 

8.5 

1894 ... 

1,208,983 

113,168 

28.5 

8.6 

1895...     ...     ... 

1,246,427 

117,215 

29.0 

8.6 

Average  of  the  above  5  year 

*S 

28.6 

8.6 

1896   ..     

1,282,178 

127,213 

29.5 

9.0 

1897 

1,3.35,125 

130,237 

30.9 

8.9 

1898...     

1,369,622 

12.5,841 

3t.2 

84 

1899 

1,371,191 

135,666 

3L4 

9.9 

1900 

1,421,919 

137,887 

31.8 

8.9 

Average  of  the  above  5  yea 

rs 

31.1 

8.9 

1901 

1,503..361 

1 .55,489 

33.2 

9.5 

1902 

1,513,090 

157,708 

33.0 

9.4 

1903 

1,493,547 

153,920 

32.0 

!).3 

1904 

1,444,307 

147,0.58 

30.5 

9.2 

1905 

1,457,039 

142,092 

30.3 

8.9 

Average  of  the  above  5  vea 

rs 

31.7 

9.3 

1006 

1,399,20.3 

149,731 

28.8 

9.7 

1907 

1,621,973 

158,344 

332 

8.9 

1908 

l,6r.2,815 

162,676 

33.7 

k9 

1009 

1,70.5,877 

161,570 

33.9 

8.7 

1910 

1,726,522 

157,392 

33.9 

8.4 

Average  of 

the  above  5  yea 

rs              — 

32.7 

8.9 

The  rate  of  normal  births  decreased  till  it  was  as  low  as  28.8  per 
1,000  inhabitants  in  1906,  but  in  1907  it  began  to  increase  till  in  1909 
and  1910  it  became  33.9.  The  rate  of  still-births,  however,  is  yearly  in- 
creasing, though  not  Avithout  some  solitary  exceptions. 
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Comparison  of  Different  Countries. — To  make  plain  the  generial  ten- 
dency of  the  world  coneeniing  births  (normal  births),  the  following  table 
giving  the  birth-rate  in  each  country  since  1886  is  added. 


t 

Average  of  each  5  years. 

Average 

of  eacl 

year. 

188G- 

1891- 

1896- 

1901- 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

^  1 

90 

95 

1900 

05 

Russia. 

48.2 

48.2 

49.3 

47.7 

46.9 

^ 

7 

'/ 

•) 

1 

Bulgaria 

35.9 

37.5 

41.0 

40.6 

44.0 

43.6 

40.4 

40.6 

42.0 

42.2 

Roumania 

40.9 

41.0 

40.2 

39.4 

40.5 

41.7 

40.8 

41.7 

39.8 

40.9 

Servia 

43.7 

43.3 

40.1 

38.7 

41.3 

40.0 

36.8 

36.5 

38  5 

38.6 

Chili 

35..'-) 

37.0 

35.0 

36.1 

36.6 

38.6 

39.3 

38.S 

38.0 

38.3 

Hungary 

43.7 

41.7 

39.4 

37.2 

36.0 

.36.0 

36.3 

37.0 

3.5.7 

36.2 

Australia 

37.8 

37.4 

37.3 

35.6 

34.9 

33.8 

33.5 

33.1 

.32.5 

33.6 

Japan 

28.5 

28.0 

31.1 

31.7 

28.8 

33.2 

33.7 

33.9 

33.9 

32.7 

Italy 

37.5 

36.0 

34.0 

32.6 

31.9 

31.5 

33.4 

32.4 

33.3 

32.3 

Spain.  ...     

36.0 

35.3 

34.3 

35.0 

33.4 

32.9 

33.2 

32.6 

.32.1 

33.0 

Prussia 

37.3 

37.0 

36.5 

34.8 

33.7 

33.0 

32.8 

31.8 

30.5 

32.4 

Germany 

36.5 

36.3 

36.0 

34.3 

33.1 

32.3 

32.0 

31.0 

29.8 

31.6 

Finland 

.34.5 

31.8 

32.6 

31.3 

31.4 

31.3 

30.8 

31.3 

.30.1 

31.0 

Holland 

33.6 

32.9 

32.1 

31.5 

30.4 

30.0 

29.7 

29.1 

28.6 

29.6 

Denmark 

31.4 

30.4 

30.0 

29.0 

28.5 

28.3 

28.3 

28.0 

27.5 

28.1 

New  Zealand 

31.2 

27.7 

25.7 

26.6 

27.1 

27.3 

27.4 

27.3 

26.2 

27.1 

Scotland      

31.4 

30.5 

30.0 

28.9 

27.9 

27.0 

27.2 

26.4 

26.2 

26.9 

Switzerland. 

27.5 

27.7 

28.5 

28.1 

27.4 

26.8 

27.1 

25.6 

25.0 

26.4 

Norway 

30.8 

30.2 

30.1 

28.6 

26.7 

26.3 

26.2 

26.1 

26.1 

26.3 

England  &  Wales. 

31.4 

30.5 

29.3 

28.1 

27.1 

26.3 

26.3 

25.6 

25.1 

26.1 

Sweden 

28.8 

27.4 

26.9 

26.1 

25.7 

25.5 

2.5.7 

25.6 

24.7 

25.4 

Belgium 

29.3 

28.9 

28.9 

27.7 

2.5.7 

25.3 

24.8 

23.7 

23.7 

24.6 

Ireland 

22.8 

23.0 

2.3.3 

23.2 

23.6 

23.2 

23.3 

23.5 

23.-3 

23.4 

France 

23.1 

22.3 

21.9 

21.2 

20.6 

19.7 

20.2 

19.6 

19.6 

19.9 

Xotes: — 1.  The  order  of  arrangement  is  based  on  the  average  of  the  5  years  1906-10. 
2.  For  Russia,  information  is  wanting  since  1906. 


IV. 


DEATHS. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  that  took  place  during  1910  was  1,073,732 
of  which  540,539  were  males  and  533,191  females,  while  of  2  the  sex 
was  unknown.  The  average  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  inhabitants  ac- 
cording to  present  domiciles  at  the  end  of  that  year  was  21.1.  To  look 
at  the  various  prefectures,  26.1  in  Tokushima  and  26.0  in  Fukui  were  the 
highest,  24.7  in  Ishikawa  and  Kagawa.  24.3  in  Shiga,  23.6  in  Toyama,  23.3 
in  Yamagata,  23.0  in  Saitanui.  22.4  in  Kyoto  and  Xiigata,  22.3  in  Gumma 
and  Chiba,  and  22.1  in  (iifu  and  Aomori  being  among  higher  ones;  while 
163  in  Kagoshima  was  the  lowest  ratio,  17.1  in  i\Iiyazaki,  17,2  in  Nagasaki, 
17.5  in  Okinawa,  18.8  in  Kanagawa,  18.9  in  Yamanashi  and  Tottori,  19.6  in 
Tokyo,  19.8  in  Kumamoto,  19.9  in  Fukushima  being  among  lower  ones. 

Distribution  to  the  Months. — Now  to  distribute  tlie  total  number  of 
deatiis  that  took  ])hice  during  1910  to  the  months  of  their  occurrence,  we 
get  the  following  results.     The  figures  given  refer  to  the  daily  average 
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of  deaths  in  eacli  month  per  1,000  of  the  daily  average  of  deaths  through- 
out the  year,  and  are  based  on  the  Cabinet's  Year-Book  of  Statistics.  (For 
reference,  the  proportion  for  1908  and  1909  is  also  given.) 


• 

190S 

1909 

1910 

1908 

1909 

1910 

January    

1,027.2 

997.5 

973.1 

July      

994.2 

1,054.4 

1,052.5 

February 

I.0C5.0 

1,050.0 

1,062.1 

Augu.st 

1,174.7 

1,207.6 

1,190.3 

March      

1,023.6 

999.1 

1,027.2 

September     ... 

1,150.8 

1,103.7 

1,190.9 

April        ...     ... 

890.3 

878.1 

908.2 

October 

970.9 

1,039.4 

977.4 

May 

859.3 

833.0 

8G5.2 

November 

995.7 

935.5 

938.0 

June 

849.0 

853.0 

887.8 

December 

991.1 

982.1 

1,009.2 

Deaths  Classilied  by  Ages. — If  we  classify  the  total  number  of  deaths 
tiiai  took  place  during  1910  according  to  the  ages  of  those  who  deceased, 
and  then  seek  the  proportion  of  each  class  per  1,000  deaths  in  general, 
we  get  the  following  results. 


19  10 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under      1  year • 

275.4 

243.4 

259.5 

Above     1  up  to     5  years        

129.0 

130.0 

129.5 

Above     5  up  to  10  years        

29.1 

31.8 

30.4 

Above  10  up  to   15  years 

17.1 

25.2 

21.1 

Total - 

450.6 

30.4 

40.7 

Above  15  up  to  20  years         

29.4 

40.6 

35.0 

Above  20  up  to  25  years 

35.1 

43.0 

39.1 

Above  25  up  to  .'^0  years 

29.5 

38.1 

33.8 

Above  30  up  to  35  years 

27.2 

36.0 

31.6 

Above  35  up  to  40  years 

2.5.0 

30.9 

27.9 

Above  40  up  to  45  years        

27.2 

27.7 

27.4 

Above  45  up  to  50  years        

30.0 

24.2 

27.1 

Above  50  up  to  55  years        

40.6 

31.5 

36.1 

Above  55  up  to  GO  years 

50.6 

38.3 

44.5 

Above  00  up  to  65  years 

60.5 

46.4 

53.5 

Total    ...      ... 

355.6 

356.7 

356.0      . 

Al)Ove  65  years 

193.8 

212.9 

203.3 

Grand  Total        

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

Ages  of  the  Deceased. — The  average  of  both  males  and  females  who 
deceased  in  each  of  the  last  25  years  is  as  follows: — 


Year. 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Males. 

I'e  males 

38.13 

38.91 

37.20 

38.41 

35.91 

37.45 

35.09 

36.08 

30.39 

37.17 

36.46 

37.75 

34.13 

35.69 

33.11 

34.49 

.33.98 

35.42 

34.77 

35.87 

.33.87 

34.93 

32.39 

3305 

32.10 

33.28 

33.28 

34.49 

33.84 

34.9S 

34 


Years. 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
190G 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

Comparison  Since  the  Year  1886. — For  convenience  of  comparison, 
the  following  table  giving  the  total  number  of  deaths;  in  each  of  the  last 
25  years,  the  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  inhabitants,  the  number  of 
deaths  of  children  under  1  year  per  1,000  normal  births,  and  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  population  per  1,000  inhabitants,  is  added. 


Males. 

Females 

32.79 

33.99 

32.65 

33.70 

33.42 

34.35 

34.23 

35.30 

33.50 

34.62 

...     ...         32.11 

34.55 

33.15 

34.55 

31.46 

32.33 

31.39 

32.07 

30.99 

31.30 

Deaths  per 
1,000  In- 
habitants. 

Deaths  of 

Increase  rate  of 

Year. 

Deaths. 

children  under 
1  year  per  1,000 
normal  births. 

population 

per  1,000 

Inhabitants. 

18S0 

938,343 

24.4 

95 

2.9 

1887 

753,456 

19.3 

106 

7.8 

1888 

752,834 

19.0 

110 

10.6 

1889 

808,680 

20.2 

135 

9.9 

1890 

823,712 

20.4 

1.33 

7.9 

Avcra^je  of  the  above  5  years. 

20.6 

117 

7.9 

1891 

853,139 

21.0 

141 

5.7 

1892 

886,988 

21.6 

1.50 

7.8 

1893 

937,644 

22.7 

158 

5.8 

1894 



840,768 

20.1 

144 

8.8 

1895 

852,422 

20.2 

141 

9.3 

Average  of  the  above  5  years. 

21.1 

147 

7.5 

1896 

912,822 

21.2 

149 

8.3 

1897 

876,837 

19.9 

151 

11.0 

1898 

894,503 

20.4 

154 

13.8 

1899 

934,566 

20.8 

154 

10.6 

190U 

9 14,557 

20.4 

155 

11.4 

Average  of  the  above  5  years. 

20.7 

153 

10.4 

1901 

928..578 

20.6 

151 

12.6 

1902 

959,126 

21.0 

161 

12.1 

1903 

931,008 

20.0 

157 

12.0 

1904 

655,400 

29.2 

151 

10.3 

1905 

1,004,661 

21.0 

151 

9.4 

Average  of  the  above  5  years. 

20.9 

1.54 

lO.S 

1906 

955,256 

19.7 

153 

9.1 

1907 

1,016,798 

20.7 

151 

12.2 

1908 

1.029,447 

20.9 

158 

12.8 

1909 

^     

1,099,797 

21.9 

166 

12.0 

1910 

1,073,732 

21.1 

160 

12.8 

Average  of  the  above  5  ^ 

^•ears. 

20.9 

158 

11.8 

We  see  tliat,  though  somewhat  higli  for  1909,  tlicre  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, not  much  variation  in  the  death-rate,  but  at  tlie  same  time  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  death-rate  among  children  inuTer  1  year  tends  to 
increase  year  after  year,  excepting  in  the  tirst  5  y<'ar.s. 

Comparison  of  Different  Countries. — ^For  convenience  of  comparison, 
the  following  table  giving  the  number  of  deatlts  i)er  1,000  inhabitants  in 
each  countiy  since  1886  is  added. 
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Average  of  each  5  years. 

Average  of  each  year. 

1886- 
90 

1891- 
95 

1896- 
1900 

1901- 
05 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Chili 

35.2 

32-6 

28.8 

30.0 

32.9 

29.6 

31.6 

31.5 

31.0 

31.3 

Russia 

33.2 

3.5.8 

31.9 

31.0 

29.8 

•? 

•> 

V 

7 

V 

Roumania 

28.7 

31.0 

27.4 

25.5 

24.3 

26.7 

27.7 

27.8 

2.5.2 

26.3 

Hungary.      

32.1 

31.8 

27.9 

26.2 

24.8 

2,5.2 

24.8 

25.1 

23.6 

24.7 

Servia 

25.9 

28.9 

24.8 

22.4 

24.0 

22.8 

23.7 

29.3 

22.1 

24.4 

Spain 

30.9 

30.1 

28.8 

25.8 

25.6 

24.0 

233 

23.4 

23.3 

23.9 

Bulgaria 

18.9 

27.8 

23.9 

22.5 

22.3 

22.3 

24.3 

26.6 

23.5 

23.8 

Austria         

28.9 

27.9 

25.6 

24.2 

22.4 

22.6 

22.3 

23.2 

21.2 

22.3 

Italy 

27.2 

25.5 

22.9 

21.9 

20.8 

20.7 

22.6 

21.4 

19.9 

21.1 

Japan 

20.6 

21.1 

20.7 

20.9 

19.7 

20.7 

20.9 

21.9 

21.1 

20.9 

France 

22.0 

22.3 

20.7 

19.0 

19.9 

20.2 

19.0 

19.3 

17.8 

19.2 

Belgium 

20.2 

20.1 

18.1 

17.0 

16.4 

15.7 

16.1 

15.8 

15.2 

17.8 

Germany 

24.4 

23.2 

21.2 

19.9 

18.2 

18.0 

18.0 

17.1 

16.2 

17.5 

Prussia 

24.0 

22.8 

21.0 

19.0 

17.9 

17-8 

17.9 

17.0 

16.0 

17.3 

Finland. 

20.0 

20.5 

19.0 

18.6 

17.5 

17.9 

17.9 

16.7 

16.5 

17.3 

Ireland         

17.9 

18.5 

IS.) 

17.6 

17.0 

17-7 

17.6 

17.2 

17.1 

17.3 

Switzerland. 

20.4 

19.8 

18.1 

17.7 

17.0 

16.8 

18.5 

16.2 

1.5.1 

16.5 

Scotland 

18.8 

19.0 

18.0 

16.9 

16.0 

16.2 

16.1 

15.3 

15.3 

15.8 

England  &  Wales. 

18.9 

18.7 

17-7 

16.0 

15.4 

15.0 

14.7 

14.5 

13.5 

14.7 

Holland 

20.5 

19.6 

17.2 

16.0 

14.8 

14.0 

15.3 

13.7 

13.6 

14.4 

Sweden 

16.4 

16.6 

16.6 

15.5 

14.4 

14.6 

14.9 

13.7 

14.0 

14.3 

Norway 

17.0 

16.8 

15.6 

14.5 

13.6 

14.2 

14.3 

13.5 

12.5 

13.8 

Denmark 

18.7 

18.6 

16.4 

14.3 

13.5 

14.2 

14.5 

13.1 

12.9 

13.6 

New  Zealand. 

9.9 

10.1 

9.6 

9.9 

9.3 

10.9 

9.5 

9.2 

9.7 

9.7 

Xotes: — I.  The  order  of  arrangement  is  based  on  the  average  of  the  5  years  igo6-io. 
2.  For  Russia,  information  is  wanting  since  1906. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  deaths;  of  children  under 
1  year  per  1,000  normal  births  in  each  country  since  1886. 


Average  of  each  5  } 

ears. 

Average  of  each  year. 

e  of  the 
years. 

1886- 
90 

1891- 
95 

1896- 
1900 

1901- 
05 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Chili    

264 

336 

333 

331 

.328 

297 

320 

135 

127 

305 

Russia 

264 

276 

261 

•> 

•> 

? 

7 

? 

V 

1 

Hungary      

V 

2.50 

219 

212 

205 

208 

199 

212 

194 

204 

Austria 

•> 

? 

226 

215 

202 

209 

199 

209 

189 

202 

Germany      

1 

V 

i_ 

199 

185 

176 

178 

170 

162 

174 

Spain    

1 

1 

1 

173 

173 

158 

? 

? 

7 

1 

Prussia 

208 

205 

261 

190 

177 

168 

173 

164 

157 

168 

japan    

117 

147 

1.53 

154 

1.53 

151 

157 

166 

1.58 

157 

Servia  

158 

172 

1.59 

149 

144 

147 

1.58 

181 

138 

154 

Italy     

? 

185 

168 

168 

160 

155 

1.53 

155 

142 

? 

Bulgaria       

1 

140 

143 

148 

1.54 

154 

170 

•> 

1 

153 

Belgium       

163 

164 

158 

148 

153 

132 

147 

137 

134 

141 

France 

166 

171 

159 

139 

143 

135 

127 

118 

111 

127 

England  &  Wales. 

145 

151 

156 

138 

132 

118 

120 

109 

105 

117 

Finland 

144 

145 

139  . 

131 

119 

112 

125 

111 

118 

117 

Switzerland 

159 

155 

143 

134 

127 

m 

108 

115 

105 

115 

Holland       

175 

]65 

151 

136 

127 

112 

125 

99 

108 

114 

Scotland      

121 

126 

1^9 

120 

115 

110 

121 

108 

108 

112 

Denmark     

136 

138 

132 

119 

109 

106 

123 

98 

102 

108 

Ireland        

95 

102 

106 

98 

93 

92 

99 

92 

95 

94 

Sweden        

105 

103 

110 

91 

81 

77 

85 

72 

75 

98 

Norway        

96 

98 

96 

81 

69 

67 

76 

72 

67 

70 

New  Zealand 

84 

87 

80 

75 

62 

89 

65 

62 

68 

69 

Xotes:  — I.  Tlie  order  of  arrangement  is  based  on  the  average  of  the  5  years  1906-10. 

2.  Information  is  wanting  for  Roumania;  while  for  Russia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Spain, 
and  Italy  for  some  years. 
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Again,  the  following  table  gives  the  increase-rate  of  population,  that 
is,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  per  1,000  inhabitants,  showing  just 
what  position  onr  ovrn  country  occupies  in  this  respect. 


Average  of  each  5  years. 

Average  of  each  year. 

4> 

1880- 
90 

1891- 
95 

1896- 
1900 

1901- 
05 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

>    « 

Bulgaria       

17.0 

9.7 

17.1 

18.1 

21.7 

21.3 

16.1 

14.0 

18.5 

18.4 

New  Zealand 

21.3 

17.6 

16.1 

10.7 

17.8 

16.4 

17.9 

18.1 

16.5 

17.4 

Russia 

15.0 

12.4 

17.4 

16.0 

17.0 

7 

•> 

•> 

? 

■i 

Holland       

U-l 

13.3 

14.9 

15.5 

1.5.6 

15.4 

14.4 

15.4 

15.0 

ir,.3 

Prussia 

13.3 

14.2 

15.5 

15.2 

15.8 

15.2 

14.9 

14.8 

14.5 

15.1 

Roumania    

12.2 

10.0 

12.8 

13.9 

16.2 

15.0 

13.1 

13.9 

14.6 

14.0 

Denmark      

12.7 

11.8 

13.6 

14.2 

15.0 

14.1 

13.8 

14.9 

14.6 

14.5 

Germany      

12.1 

130 

14.8 

14.4 

14.9 

14.3 

14.0 

13.9 

13.6 

14.1 

Finland 

14.5 

11.3 

13.6 

12.7 

13.9 

13.4 

12.3 

14.6 

13.6 

13.7 

Norway        

13.8 

13.4 

14.5 

14.1 

13.1 

12.1 

11.9 

12.6 

12.6 

12.5 

Servia 

17.8 

14.4 

15.3 

16.3 

17.3 

17.2 

13.1 

7.2 

13.6 

11.8 

Japan    

7.9 

7.5 

10.4 

10.8 

9.1 

12.1 

12.8 

12.0 

12.8 

11.8 

Hungary      

11.6 

9.9 

11.5 

11.0 

11.2 

11.8 

11.5 

11.9 

12.1 

11.5 

England  &  Wales. 

12.5 

11.8 

11.6 

12.1 

11.7 

11.3 

11.8 

11.1 

11.6 

11.4 

Italy     

10.3 

10.5 

11.1 

10.7 

11.1 

10.8 

10.8 

10.6 

13.4 

11.4 

Austria         

8.9 

9.5 

11.7 

11.4 

12.5 

11.2 

11.2 

9.9 

11.3 

11.3 

Scotland      

12.6 

11.5 

12.0 

12.0 

11.9 

11.8 

11.1 

11.1 

10.9 

11.1 

Sweden        

12.4 

10.8 

10.8 

10.6 

11.3 

10.9 

10.8 

11.9 

107 

11.1 

Switzerland 

7.1 

7.9 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

10.0 

10.9 

9.3 

9.9 

9.9 

Spain 

5.1 

5.2 

5.5 

5.2 

7.8 

8.9 

9.9 

9.2 

8.8 

9,1 

Chili     

0.3 

4.4 

6.2 

6.1 

3.7 

9.0 

7.7 

7.3 

7.0 

7.0 

Belgium       

9.1 

8.8 

10.8 

10.7 

9.3 

9.5 

8.7 

7.9 

8.5 

6.8 

Ireland         

4.9 

4.5 

.5.2 

5.6 

6.6 

5.5 

5.7 

6.3 

6.2 

6.1 

France 

1.1 

0.0 

1.2 

1.6 

0.7 

0.5 

1.2 

0.3 

1.8 

0.7 

Notes: — I.  The  order  of  arrangement  is  based  on  the  average  of  the  5  years  1906-10. 
•  2.  For  Ru.ssia,  information  is  wanting  since   1906. 


Causes  of  Deaths. — Tlie  i^roportioii  of  deaths  from  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  per  1,000  deaths  that  took  place  during  1910  is  as  follows: — 


19  10 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Typhoid  fever    

7.9 

7.2 

7.6 

Measles        

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

Wliooping  Cough       

3.4 

4.3 

3.9 

Diphtheria  .and  Croup      

5.6 

4.6 

5.1 

Influenza      ... 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

Dysentery 

7.7 

7.8 

7.7 

Pulmonary  Tuberculosis    ... 

74.9 

80.5 

77.6 

Other  Tuberculosis    

23.7 

33.7 

28.8 

Cancer 

30.2 

29.8 

30.0 

Other  Malignant  Growths        

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

Rheum.itical  Diseases       ...     ... 

2.2 

3.5 

2.8 

Beri-beri      

11.3 

6.7 

9.0 

Diabetes  McUitus       

1.2 

0.9 

1.0 

Meningitis  ...     ...     

67.2 

64.0 

65.6 

Bleeding  and  Softening  of  the  Brain.     ... 

64.7 

53.8 

59.2 
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19  10 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Organic  Disease  of  the  Heart        

27.7 

31.5 

29.6 

Acute  Bronchitis        

43.3 

41.3 

42.3 

Qironic  Bronchitis    

13.G 

12.7 

13.1 

Pneumonia  and  Broncho-Pneumonia.     ... 

G8.5 

fi2.8 

65.7 

Diarrhoea  and  Intestinal  CalaiTli 

94.5 

101.1 

97.8 

Hardening  of  the  Liver 

4.0 

2.1 

3.1 

Nephritis     

23.8 

2C.2 

25.0 

Puerperal  Fever 

— 

4.8 

2.4 

Suicide         

11.1 

G.5 

8.8 

External  Wounds      

25.9 

15.1 

20.6 

Of  the  above,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria  and  croup,  dysentery,  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  cancer,  beri-beri,  and  diarrhoea  and  intestinal 
catarrh  had  each  the  following  proportion  of  deaths  per  1,000  inhabitants. 
(As  the  statistics  concerning  the  causes  of  death  became  knowai  for  the 
first  time  in  1899,  the  following  table  begins  with  that  year.) 


Proportion  of  Deaths  per  1,000  Inhabitants. 

Har 

T)T)hoid 

fever 

Diphtheria 
and  Croup 

Dysentery 

Pulmonary 
Tubercu- 
losis 

Cancer 

Beri-Beri 

Diarrhoea 
and  En- 
teritis 

1899 

1.5 

1.9 

5.5 

12.9 

4.3 

2.0 

14.7 

1900 

1.2 

1.3 

2.4 

13.3 

4.4 

1.5 

13.1 

1901 

1.3 

1.1 

2.4 

13.7 

4.8 

1.6 

12.4 

1902 

l.l 

1.0 

1.9 

14.3 

5.3 

2.4 

12.0 

1903 

1.0 

0.9 

1.5 

14.5 

5.4 

2.3 

10.8 

1904 

1.1 

0.8 

1.1 

14.6 

5.5 

2.0 

11.7 

.    1905 

1.3 

0.8 

1.8 

15.9 

5.5 

2.5 

13.4 

1906 

1.3 

0.9 

1.1 

15.6 

5.6 

l.G 

12.5 

1907 

1.2 

0.9 

1.2 

15.4 

5.7 

1.8 

14.1 

1908 

1.2 

1.0 

1.6 

15.5 

6.1 

2.2 

13.8 

1909 

1.2 

1.1 

1.5 

16.6 

6.4 

3.0 

20.8 

1910 

1.6 

1.1 

1.6 

1G.4 

6.3 

1.9 

20.6 

In  recent  years,  acute  infectious  disea^sles  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria  and  croup,  and  dysentery  do  not  prevail  to  any  remarkable 
extent,  and  consequently  the  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  does 
not  increase,  Avhile  dysentery  has  its  victims  reduced,  such  being  also 
the  ease  with  diphtheria  and  croup.  On  the  contrary,  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis has  its  victims  increased  year  after  year.  Cancer  too'  has  its 
victims  yearly  increased,  while  beri-beri  varies  yearly  in  the  number  of 
its  victims.  Althougli  tlie  victims  of  diarrhoea  and  enteritis  began  to 
decrease  gradually  since  1899,  they  began  to  increase  in  1904,  culminating 
suddenly  in  1909. 

For  the  convenience  of  knoAving  the  general  tendency  of  the  world 
as  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  followng  table  showing  the  num'ber 
of  those  who  died  of  this  disease  per  10,000  inhabitants  is  given.     (Our 
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country  is  not  included  in  this  table,  because  information  before  1899  is 
not  forthcoming.  Many  of  the  other  countries  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding tables  are  also  omitted  here,  as  we  have  no  means  of  obtaining 
information  necessary  for  our  present  purpose). 


Average  of  each  5  years. 

Averag 

e  of  each  year. 

4>    >., 

1886- 
90 

1891- 
95 

1896- 
1900 

1901- 
05 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

U   in 

>  .3 

Hungary 

V 

"> 

36.4 

39.4 

38.4 

38.4 

37.0 

36.2 

34.8 

37.0 

Austria 

28.0 

3G.0 

34.5 

34.0 

34.5 

31.4 

30.2 

34.1 

28.8 

30.4 

Servia  ... 

? 

25.1 

23.1 

28.0 

28.7 

29.2 

31.2 

24.4 

•> 

1 

Ireland... 

21.2 

21.4 

21.3 

21.5 

20.4 

20.2 

19.5 

18.4 

17.2 

19.1 

Prussia... 

29.0 

24.7 

20.8 

19.1 

17.1 

17.0 

16.5 

15.5 

15.1 

16.2 

Switzerland 

21.3 

19.9 

19.0 

18.9 

18.4 

17.2 

17.3 

16.4 

16.1 

17.1 

Spain   ... 

9 

7 

-> 

14.6 

14.4 

13.8 

13.5 

12.4 

12.5 

13.3 

Scotland 

18.9 

17.4 

16.5 

14.5 

13.8 

13.5 

12.6 

12.4 

11.4 

12.7 

Italy     ... 

13.7 

12.9 

12.5 

11.6 

12.2 

12.4 

12.2 

12.2 

11.8 

12.2 

Holland 

7 

18.9 

16.5 

13.3 

13.4 

13.0 

12.0 

10.3 

11.9 

12.1 

England  & 

Wales.      16.4 

14.6 

13.2 

12.2 

11.5 

11.4 

11.2 

10.8 

10.2 

11.0 

Belgium 

V 

l.-i.C 

14.2 

ll.« 

10.5 

10.1 

10.1 

10.2 

9.7 

10.1 

New  Zealan 

d      ...        8.4 

4.1 

7.8 

7.0 

6.2 

6.7 

6.4 

6.1 

5.9 

6.3 

STotes: — I.  The  figures  for  Prussia  refer  to  the  total  number  of  victims  of  all  tubercular  disease, 
while  those  for  Italy  include  victims  of  the  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  as  well  as  of 
the  whole  body. 

2.  The  order  of  arrangement  is  based  on  the  average  of  the  5  years   1901-05. 

3.  Foi  Hungary,  Servia,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  information  is  wantuig  for  some 
years. 

As  to  France,  our  knowledge  (as  to  the  total  number  of  tuberculosis 
patients)  is  confined  only  to  those  cities  and  towns  that  have  each  more 
than  5,000  inhabitants,  and  that  is  as  follows: — 


France 


33.6 


32.4 


31.8 


32.9 


33.9 


33.8       32.8 


33.1 


.33.3 


V. 

JAPANESE  GOING  ABROAD. 

Those  who  wish  to  go  abroad,  excepting  to  China,  for  emigration  pur- 
pose are  requested  to  obtain  permission  from  the  administrative  authori- 
ties. It  is  customary  for  those  going  abroad  as  transients  and  for  other 
p  irposes  tlian  regiilar  cinigration  to  obtain  a  passport. 

Those  who  went  abroad  since  1879  are  given  as  follows: 


Year. 

1879 
1880 

188  1 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


Japanese  going  abroad. 

1,9791 

1,510/ 


Average  per  year. 
1,745 

1,749 
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Year. 

Japanese  going  abroad 

1886 

3,007 

1887 

4,736 

1888 

6,552 



1889 

7,772 

1890 

8,166. 

189  1 

13,6 18\ 

1892 

10,209 

189  3 

13,679  ....      ... 

1894 

10,726 

18  9  5 

12,411. 

1896 

27,565^ 

1897 

23,-57 

189  8 

33,297} 

1899 

51,057  1 

19  00 

41,339  J 

19  0  1 

24,0.34^ 

19  02 

32,900 

1903 

35,003  • 

190  4 

27,377 

19  0  5 

19,466j 

19  06 

58,851  \ 

19  07 

43,627 

1908 

21, .344 

1909 

15,740 

19  10 

21,899. 

19  11 

29,9,'iOl 

19  12 

20,811/ 

Average  per  year. 
0,047 

15,329 

35,423 

27,888 


32,392 


...         25,381 

Japanese  abroad  on  December  31,  1912,  were  distributed  in  the  fol- 
lowing countries : 

Asia : — 

Asiatic  Russia       , 

China  (including  Manchuria)      

British  Hongkong , 

Portuguese  Macao 

French  Indo-China        

Siam...     

Malay  Peninsula      

British  India 

Philippine  Islands         

Total 

Europe  :~ 

Great   Britain 

Sweden  and  Norway    ...     

Russia      

Germany...      

Holland  and  Belgium 

Austria    

Switzerland     

France     

Italy        

Spain  and  Portugal      ...     

Total 

Pacific : — 

Hawaii 

Sumatra  Island      

Java 

Australia  .  


Japanese  Abroad. 

Per  1,000 

4,578 

14.79 

97,364 

314.62 

1,178 

3.81 

20 

0.06 

283 

0.91 

178 

0.58 

4,365 

14.11 

901 

2.91 

3,760 

12.15 

112,627 

363.94 

591 

1.91 

10 

0.03 

583 

1.88 

414 

1.34 

37 

0.12 

32 

0.10 

6 

0.02 

48 

0.16 

21 

0.07 

13 

0.04 

1,755 

5.67 

85,800 

277.25 

728 

2.35 

692 

2.24 

5,909 

19.09 
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Other  islands... 



Total 

America :  — 

Canada    

Alaska     

United  States 

Mexico     ...     ... 

Brazil       

Peru 

Bolivia     

Argentine 

Chile       

Total 

Grand  Total 

Japanese  Abroad, 

Per  1,000. 

1,058 

3.42 

94,187 

304.35 

11,813 

38.17 

723 

2.34 

76,138 

246.03 

2,737 

8.84 

4,105 

13.27 

4,858 

15.70 

38 

0.12 

2G0 

0.84 

220 

0.73 

100,898 

326.04 

309,407 


1,000.00 


FOREIGNERS   RESIDING    IN  JAPAN. 

Those  foreigners  who  reside  in  Japan  for  a  period  of  90  days  or  more, 
are  requested  to  report  to  the  police.  According  to  the  investigations 
ba&.ed  on  the  above  report,  the  foreign  residents  at  the  end  of  every  live 
years  from  1893  to  1910,  when  divided  into  nationalities,  were  as  follows: 


Nationalities. 

Dec.   31, 

1893 

Dec.  31, 
1898 

Dec.   31, 
1903 

Dec.   31, 
1908 

Dec.  31, 
1910 

Chinese ...     ... 

5,343 

6,130 

7,438 

10,866 

8,190 

British  Indian      

1 

9 

85 

74 

57 

Turkish 

7 

7 

IS 

27 

21 

British 

1,787 

2,247 

2,130 

2,428 

2,073 

Swedish      ) 

Norwegian]" 

Russian,  Finn      

15 
110 

58 
251 

05 
204 

71 
104 

f24 
V23 
147 

German...     

490 

580 

054 

779 

837 

Danish 

55 

74 

08 

82 

87 

Dutch    ...     ...     

94 

90 

95 

101 

92 

Belgian 

22 

25 

39 

23 

20 

French  

391 

431 

504 

597 

543 

Austrian,  Hungarian   ... 

59 

74 

59 

96 

104 

Swiss     

70 

119 

121 

111 

lis 

Italian 

40 

51 

71 

64 

00 

Spanish 

20 

62 

44 

51 

67 

Portuguese    

144 

124 

178 

211 

224 

Canadian       

15 

? 

04 

98 

00 

American       

945 

1,105 

1,039 

1,710 

1,794 

Others 

27 

102 

300 

532 

68* 

Total      .^     

9,0.33 

11,-589 

13,848 

18,085 

15,221 

*  The  sudden   decrease  in  tlie  figures  for  1910  is  due  to  exclusion  of  the  Koreans  from  the 
category. 
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Population   of  C'lioseii,  Taiwan,  and  Karafuto. 

Population  or  Chosen  (Korea.) 


Date  of 
Enumeration. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Rate  of 
Increase  per 
1,000  Heads. 

Males  per 
100  Females, 

Dec.  31,  1909     

„        1910     

6,862,650 
6,953,468 

6,071,632 
6,175,312 

12,934,282 
13,128,780 

15.04 

113.03 
112.60 

Population  of  Taiavan  (Formosa.) 


Dec, 


31,  1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


1,373,240 
1,427,397 
1,463,556 
1,501,107 
1,534,455 
1-538,952 
1,558,420 
1,570,239 
1,580,603 
1,579,469 
1,596,282 
1,608,348 
1,626,338 


1,214,608 
1,198,312 
1,243,766 
1,284,526 
1,320,629 
1,332,689 
1,357,564 
1,408,779 
1,418,611 
1,429,933 
1,440,573 
1,456,569 
1,479,885 


2,587,848 
2,625,709 
2,707,322 
2,788,633 
2,S.'J5,084 
2,871,641 
2,915,984 
2,979,018 
2,999,214 
3,019,402 
3,036,855 
3,064,917 
3,106,223 


113.06 

14.63 

119.12 

31.08 

118.63 

30.03 

117.09 

23.83 

116.19 

5.80 

115.48 

15.44 

114.80 

21.62 

111.46 

6.78 

111.42 

6.73 

111.16 

5.78 

110.81 

9.24 

110.42 

13.48 

109.90 

Population  of  Karafuto  (Sakhalen.) 


1906 
1907 

1908 
1909 

1910 


095 
1,107 

1,077 
1,066 

1,083 


596 

812 

975 
1,042 

1,020 


1,291 
1,919 

2,052 
2,108 

2,103 


116.61 

t86.44 

^          136.33 

>         167.0.'^ 

09.31 

f          110.46 

29.18 

V           102.30 

I            12.34 

2.37 

J          106.18- 
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SECTION    III. 


An   Outline  of   History.— origin 

of  the  Name  of  the  Country. — Imperial 
Household  and  the  People. 


ANCIENT   NAMES   OF   THE   COUNTRY. 

Japan  in  ancient  times  was  called  Ohyashinia-Kuni,  meaning  the 
"Land  of  Eight  Great  Provinces."  It  was  so  named  becanse  it  was 
composed  of  the  ]Main  Island,  Shikokn,  Kyushu,  Iki,  Tsushima,  Sado,  Oki, 
and  Awaji  Islands.  It  was  also  called  Toyo-ashi-hara  Mizuho-Iuini.  be- 
cause of  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Another  long  name  was  given  to  it  on 
account  of  its  military  power.  Other  names,  such  as  Yamato  and  Shiki- 
shima,  originated  from  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  capital  Avas  locat- 
ed. The  name  of  Nippon  or  Xihon  came  into  existence  wlien  communica- 
tion Avith  China  was  opened  after  the  middle  ages. 

The  Emperor  is  the  descendent  from  an  unbroken  line  of  succession, 
claiming  its  origin  from  Heaven,  commencing  from  Amatera-Omikami. 
The  principle  of  heredity  prevailed  -wath  the  Heaven-descended  fore- 
fathers as  well  as  among  the  native  people  who  came  to  pay  allegiance 
to  these  descendents  of  Heavenly  origin.  AVith  the  growth  of  population, 
the  Emperor  gave  distinguishing  names  to  families  wiiereby  their  re- 
spective standing  in  society  came  to  be  recognized.  This  was  also  true 
even  with  princes  of  the  blood  who,  with,  the  increase  of  their  number, 
had  family  names  given  them,  taking  rank  with  the  Imperial  Household. 
Since  the  expedition  to  Korea  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  number  of  natui'alized  Koreans  and  Chinese  increased, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Emperor  Saga  (in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  eentury 
A.D.),  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  status  of  different  families  and  of 
thtir  lineage,  a  kind  of  census  was  taken  whereby  the  three  distinct  orders 
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of  Imperial,  Heavenly,  and  Aboriginal  came  to  be  established.  By  the  Im- 
perial were  meant  the  desceudents  of  the  Emperor ;  the  Heavenly  includ- 
ed the  posterity  of  those  claiming  distant  connection  with  those  of 
Heavenly  origin,  while  the  descendents  of  naturalized  people  were  classed 
as  aboriginal.  The  organization  of  the  Empire  draws  a  distinct  line  of 
demarkation  between  the  Kuler  and  his  subjects,  as  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  classes  is  clearly  marked.  This  system  has  never  been  dis- 
organized. 

The  Imperial  Household  was  not  entirely  free  from  vicissitudes  caused 
by  civil  and  international  wars,  but  its  dignity  and  prestige  were  never 
lowered,  always  remaining  intact  with  the  ruling  power  permanently 
invested  in  the  Imperial  Family  of  unbroken  lineage. 

This  point  is  the  prominent  characteristic  in  the  history  of  Japan 
and  constitutes  a  unique  feature.  All  the  Emperors  have  been  solicitous 
for  the  welfare  of  their  subjects  and  their  lo.yal  sentiments  Avere  fully  rc'- 
ciprocated  by  their  subjects.  The  relationship  between  the  ruler  and  the 
people  of  this  country  was  more  that  of  parents  and  children.  The 
Imperial  Family  is  looked  upon  as  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  families 
constituting  the  subjects  of  the  Empire.  In  this  respect,  the  history  of 
this  country  presents  an  aspect  quite  unique. 


II. 

EASTWAED  ADVANCE  OP  THE  FIBST  E:\IPER.0R  JINiMU. 

Passing  over  that  part  of  Japanese  history  known  as  the  "Age  of 
the  Gods,"  we  come  to  the  time  of  Emperor  Jiiunu  (660-585  B.C.)  who 
is  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Imperial  Kuler  of  the  country.  This  Em- 
peror, who  was  a  great  and  wise  monarch,  determined  to  bring  the  w^hole 
country  under  a  unified  rule.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  of  their  followers, 
he  started  from  the  Province  of  Hiuga,  and  marching  through  the  pro- 
vinces of  Buzen,  Aki  and  Kibi,  crossed  the  strait  of  Naniwa,  and  entered 
into  the  province  of  Kii  and  Yamato.  He  subdued  the  native  chiefs 
along  the  line  of  his  advance  and  finally  established  his  capital  at  Kashiwa- 
bara  in  the  province  of  Yamato.  Here  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  as 
the  first  Emperor  of  this  country,  was  formally  celebrated,  and  the  era 
opens  with  this  memorable  event  as  the  first  year.  It  corresponds  to 
660  B.C.  of  the  Christian  era. 


III. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  CIVIL  ADMINISTRATION  AAD  SUBJUGATION 
OF  THE  KUMASO  AND  THE  JOI. 

The  Tenth  Emperor  Suijin  (97-30  B.C-)  sent  out  expeditionary  armies 
for  the   subjugation   of  the   different   localities   of  Hokuriku,    Tokwai, 
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Saikai  and  Tanba.  The  results  of  these  expeditions  were  seen  afterwards 
in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts.  A 
census  was  taken  of  the  population,  and  tributes  were  requisitioned 
which  consisted  in  the  case  of  men,  of  hides  and  general  supplies  and  in 
the  case  of  women,  of  silken  fabrics.  The  Emperor  also  ordered  the 
construction  of  vessels,  by  which  a  means  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation was  established.  lie  also  encouraged  agriculture  by  draining 
marshes  and  ponds.  In  this  reign  a  remarkable  degree  of  material  pros- 
peij't}^  was  realized  with  peace  reigning  all  over  the  country. 

In  the  reign  of  the  tsvelfth  Emjieror  Keiko  (130  A.D. ),  the  Kumaso 
rebellion  broke  out.  The  Kumaso  tribe  occupied  those  districts  which 
are  now  known  as  the  provinces  of  Iliuga,  Osumi  and  Satsuma-  The  peo- 
ple of  the  tribe  were  very  bold  and  tierce  fighters.  The  Emperor  per- 
sonally led  the  army  of  subjugation  against  the  forecious  tribe.  His  son, 
Prince  Yamatodake,  took  the  most  active  part  in  this  war  wliich  ended 
in  complete  success.  Several  years  after  this  war,  another  tribe  from 
which  the  present  Ainu  in  Hokkai-do  is  descended  was  subdued  by  the 
Imperial  army  dispatched  to  the  north-east.  The  people  of  the  district 
were  placed  under  the  rule  of  Prince  Mimorowake,  and  the  influence  and 
effect  of  the  Imperial  rule  came  to  be  felt  in  this  distant  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  reign  of  Emperor  Seimu  who  succeeded  his  father,  Em- 
peror Keiko,  the  offices  of  ministers  were  established  in  the  court,  while 
the  local  government  was  administered  by  governors  who  had  their  limit 
of  jurisdiction  clearly  defined.  From  this  time,  local  administration  be- 
gan to  take  a  definite  shape. 

IV. 

CONQUEST  OF  KOREA  BY  EMPRESS  JINGU.— I^MPORTATION  OF 
CHINESE  LITERATURE.— PROGRESS  OP  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  reign  of  the  fourteenth  Emperor  Chuai  (192-200  A.D.),  the 
Kumaso  again  rose  in  rebellion.  The  Emperor  personally  led  his  troops 
agaii^st  the  rebels  and  in  this  campaign  he  Avas  accompanied  by  his  Em- 
press. The  Emperor  died  before  the  rebels  were  completely  subdued,  and 
the  Empress  Jingu,  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  jMinister  Takeuouchi 
Sukune,  placed  the  army  of  subjugation  of  the  Kumaso  in  command  of  -i 
general,  and  herself  took  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  southern  portion 
of  Korea  known  as  Shiragi.  The  vessels  conveying  the  troops  imder  her 
direct  command  reached  their  destination  in  the  year  200  A.D. 

T}ie  Kumaso  tribe  was  in  close  communication  with  the  people  of 
Shiragi,  and  Avith  their  support  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Imperial  nile. 
The  Empress  Jingu  knew  this  and  determined  to  destroy  the  root  of  the- 
evil.  Her  expedition  was  started  with  that  purpose  in  view.  When  the 
expedition  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  peninsula,  the  King  of  Shiragi 
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surrc-ndered  Avitlioiit  offering  opposition  and  i)roniised  to  send  tribute. 
After  Shiragi  was  made  tributary  to  this  couiitry,  the  Kumaso  ceased 
to  rise  in  rebellion.  The  Northern  portion  of  Korea  known  as  Kudara 
also  became  tributary  to  the  Emi3ire-  Japan's  government  was  represent- 
ed ot  that  time  in  Nina,  which  is  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  an  official  corresponding  to  a  Resident-  General  was  stationed  in  that 
place.  The  administration  of  the  entire  Peninsula  at  .tlnit  time  was  in  the 
hand  of  the  Japanese  government. 

The  religion  and  learning  of  India  and  Cliina  were  introduced  very 
early  into  the  Peninsula  of  Korea,  and  with  comnnuiications  freely  opened 
between  Korea  and  this  country,  after  its  subjugation  by  the  latter,  both 
Chinese  and  Indian  learning  came  to  Japan.  Jn  the  reign  of  the  15th 
Emperor  Ohjin  (between  201-310  A.D.)  two  Korean  scholars,  Wani  and 
Ajiki,  came  to  Japan  and  presented  the  Emperor  Avith  copies  of  the 
analectics  of  Confucius  and  an  essay  of  a  Thousand  Chinese  Ideographs. 
Coufacianism  was  thus  first  introduced  into  Japan  (284  A.D.).  One 
of  the  Emperor's  sons,  Prince  PTjino,  citudied  Chinese  classics  under  these 
scholars  as  his  tutors.  This  was  the  beginning  of  learning  in  this  country. 
Afterward,  during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Richiu,  the  officials  stationed  in 
different  districts  were  ordered  to  act  as  recorders  of  events,  and  with 
the  introduction  of  Chinese  literature,  Aveavers,  smiths,  Sake  brewers  and 
other  craftsmen  also  came  to  Japan  thus  inaugurating  the  industrial  deve- 
lopment of  the  country. 

The  16th  Emperor  Xintoku  (899  A.D.)  was  a  wise  ruler.  He  directed 
his  abilities  to  the  development  of  the  national  wealth. 

The  21st  Emperor  Yuryaku  (157-479  A.P.)  very  strongly  encouraged 
national  industries.  He  made  the  Empress  personally  engage  in  the  work 
of  sericulture  and  ordered  mulberries  to  be  planted  and  cultivated  in 
the  districts.  Pie  invited  female  weavers  from  China  and  through  them 
was  learnt  the  art  of  weaving  the  higher  grades  of  silken  fabrics. 

Architecture  also  began  to  show  a  considerable  degree  of  })rogress- 
Potters,  saddle  makers,  painters  of  picture,  brocade  weavers  and  other 
kinds  of  craftsmen  came  from  Kudara,  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  and 
engaged  in  their  respective  lines  of  industry.  From  this  time  the  in- 
dustrial progress  of  the  country  was  marked. 

V. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  PUDDHISIM.— PRINC^E  SHOTOKU.— 
COMJMPNKLVTION  AVITH  CHINA. 

Over  two  lumdi'ed  and  sixty  years  al'tci-  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
learning,  and  in  the  18th  year  of  tlie  reign  of  Hmj,)t'ror  Kinunci  (552  A.D.), 
the  King  ot  Kudara,  of  Korea,  i)reseiited  the  Kmpeior  with  Puddha's 
image  and  the  J^uddliist  scriptures,  and   recommended  them  to  his  con- 
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sideration.  The  Emperor  gave  Buddha's  image  to  one  of  liis  subjects 
named  Soga  Iname,  who  was  glad  to  receive  it,  and  placing  it  in  his  own 
house  converted  that  into  a  temple,  calling  it  by  the  name  of  Kogenji. 
This  was  the  first  Buddhist  temple  ever  established  in  this  country.  There 
were  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  followers  of  Buddhism,  a  very  strong  rivalry  com- 
menced. The  two  families  of  Okoshi  and  Kamako  led  in  opposition  to 
Buddhism.  Umako  of  the  family  of  Soga,  who  had  embraced  Buddhism 
with  great  zeal,  found  a  powerful  sui)porter  of  this  religion  in  the  person 
of  one  of  the  Imperial  Princes,  Shotoku  by  name-  The  Prince  was  an 
earnest  believer  in  that  religion.  The  opposition  was  finally  overcome 
and  Buddhism  prospered  in  the  country  from  that  time. 

The  -VArd  Emperor  Suiko  (593-628  A.D.)  was  an  earnest  believer  in 
Buddhism.  He  in  conjunction  with  Prince  Shotoku  and  T'mako  of  the 
Soga  family  greatly  encouraged  the  spread  of  that  religion.  Prince 
Shotoku  erected  the  temples  of  Shiten-oji  in  the  province  of  Settsu,  and 
■of  Horiuji  in  that  of  Yamato.     lie  also  personally  preached  Buddhism. 

Arts  and  crafts  also  made  a  remarkable  degree  of  progress  at  this 
time.  In  painting,  Donbi  who  Avas  a  naturalized  Chinese,  commanded 
a  high  rei^utation,  while  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  Kasakucho  was  greatly 
admired  in  his  Buddhist  images.     Some  of  their  work  is  still  extant. 

In  textile  fabrics,  music,  architecture  and  medicine,  great  progress 
was  also  attained.  Calendars  and  books  on  xVstronomy,  Geography,  and 
other  subjects  were  brought  from  Kudara  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
Emperor's  reign,  calendars  were  compiled  and  i)id)lished  for  the  first  time 
for  distribution  among  the  people- 
Prince  Shotoku  also  paid  attention  to  the  administration  of  the 
■country.  He  organized  the  twelve  orders  of  court  rank  and  drafted  the 
Kempo  consisting  of  twelve  articles.  This  Kempo.  of  which  the  same 
characters  are  now  employed  in  designating  the  Constitution,  was  a 
moral  code;  but  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the  first  written  ordinances 
ever  issued  by  the  government. 

In  the  ooth  year  of  this  reign  ((j()6  'A.l)."),  Ouo  Inioko  was  sent  to 
China  to  open  communication  with  that  country.  This  Avas  reciprocated 
by  the  Emperor  of  China  Avho  sent  his  mission  to  this  country  in  com- 
pany mth  the  messenger  from  Japan  when  he  returned.  This  Avas  at 
the  time  of  Emperor  Yang,  of  the  Sui  Dynasty,  in  China.  Hefoi'e  this 
time,  some  of  the  members  of  inlluential  families  in  Tsukuslii  were  already 
in  communication  with  Chijia,  luit  official  relations  between  the  eoiuitries 
Avere  first  established  in  tliis  reign.  After  this,  students,  priests  and 
others  fclloAved  the  official  missions  to  China  to  study  in  that  coimtry  and 
the  literature  and  institutions  of  the  Chinese  Dynasties  of  S\ii  and  Tang 
Avere  freely  introduced  into  this  eountry.  Thus  an  epoch  in  the  history 
^f  civilization  in  Japan  eommeneed. 
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VI. 

THE  TAIKWA  SYSTE]\I  OF  ADMINISTRATION  ON  NEW  BASIS.— 
COMPLETION   OP  LAWS   AND   INSTITUTIONS. 

In  the  reigii  of  the  thirty-sixth  Emperor  Kootokn  (645-654  A.D,),. 
the  Crown  Prince  Nakaoye.  \\4th  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Kamatari, 
began  the  work  of  remodelling  the  system  of  administration.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  plan  of  distinguishing  an  era  by  its  name  came  to  be 
adopted.  The  first  era  was  called  Taikwa  which  lasted  for  five  years. 
A  census  was  taken  and  official  record  was  made  of  the  area  of  cultivated 
land.  Private  sale  of  land  was  forbidden  whereby  the  evils  attending 
individual  aggression  was  removed.  In  the  second  year  of  the  new  era, 
an  Imperial  edict  was  issued  converting  the  land  owned  by  Imperial 
princes  and  noblemen  into  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Court,  thus 
giving  a  public  character  to  the  property.  A  system  of  apportionment  of 
land  was  adopted,  whereby  both  girls  and  boys  above  six  years  of  age 
were  allotted  a  fixed  piece  of  laud  for  their  use.  They  were  entitled  to 
this  privilege  for  life  and  on  their  death,  it  had  to  be  restored  to  the 
coui't.  Voluntary  pa.yment  of  tribute  was  abolished,  and  it  was  replaced 
by  the  system  of  fixed  taxes  to  be  paid.  These  were  graded  into  three 
kinds-  In  the  city  of  Kyoto,  a  presiding  official  was  apj)ointed  in  eael: 
of  the  wards  while  in  the  districts,  the  office  of  the  chief  of  a  province 
or  of  a  county  was  established.  The  strategic  points  were  protected 
by  establishments  guarded  by  scouts  and  defenders.  Stations  were  estab- 
lished for  facilitating  communication. 

Hereditary  offices  in  the  service  of  the  Imperial  Court  were  abolished 
and  replaced  by  the  system  of  employing  competent  men.  The  govern- 
ment was  divided  into  two  main  departments  with  eight  ministries.  The 
two  o.^ces  of  the  heads  of  religion  and  of  purely  administrative  functions 
were  established.  Under  the  latter,  which  may  be  considered  as  cor- 
responding to  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  were  the  eight  offices  or  ministries  of 
central,  ceremonial,  gubernational,  civil,  military,  judicial,  financial,  and 
the  Household.  The  governmental  functions  were  thus  divided  among 
the  eight  ministries,  and  the  chiefs  and  other  officials  were  entitled  to  re- 
muneration. The  new  system  introduced  at  this  time  is  knowTi  as  that 
of  Gun-Ken  or  administration  of  the  country  divided  into  prefectures  and 
counties.  It  was  mainly  built  upon  the  Cliinese  system  of  the  Sui  and 
Tang  Dynasties,  but  it  Avas  far  from  being  an  exact  copy  of  the  Chinese 
system-  Considerable  modification  was  introduced  in  order  to  make  the 
system  applicable  to  the  requirements  of  this  country  as  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  results. 

In  the  reign  of  Emperor  Bunbu  (696-707  A.D.),  in  the  second  year 
of  the  Taiho  era,  another  change  in  the  system  of  srovernment  was  effect- 
ed. The  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Taikwa  period  "vvere  revised  and  a 
code  composed  of  seventeen  volumes  was  completed.      At  this  time  the 
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laws  and  institutions  of  this  country  wove  brouglit  into  almost  regular 
form.  The  famous  eode  known  in  the  history  of  Japan's  ordinances  and 
institutions  as  the  Taiho-rei  was  drafted  at  this  time. 


VII. 

REMOVAL  OF  CAi^ITAL  TO  NARA. 

After  the  time  of  the  first  Emperor,  the  custom  of  removing  the  seat 
of  government  to  a  new  place  at  every  change  of  the  Emperor  was  at- 
tended ^^'itll  more  and  more  difficulty  owing  to  the  complications  of  social 
conditions. 

In  the  third  ycai-  (d'  the  Wado  era  (710  A.l).),  the  capital  of  the 
country  was  establislied  in  Xara.  in  the  province  of  Yamato.  on  a  pel' 
manent  basis.  Tlie  system  employed  by  the  Tang  Dynasty  of  China  was 
adopted,  and  a  i)alatial  castle  was  constructed  in  the  city  with  streets 
regularly  planned.  The  Capital  remained  in  Xara  for  seventy-five  years. 
Seven  Emperors  reigned  during  tiiis  time,  known  in  history  as  the  XarM 
Period. 

The  forty-fifth  Emperor  Sliomu  who  reignetl  in  Xara  (724-748  A.D.  ■ 
was  a  great  believer  in  Ijuddhism.  He  issued  a  rescript  in  741  A.D.  order- 
ing the  construction  of  Buddhist  temples  in  each  of  the  provinces,  to  serve 
as  the  nucleus  of  religious  propagation.  The  Todaiji  temple  of  Xara 
was  built  at  this  time  and  it  was  made  the  Central  Temple  of  the  whole 
country.  A  large  image  of  Buddha,  of  golden  bronze,  53  feet  in  height. 
was  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Imperial  command.  His  son  and  succes- 
sor, Emperor  Koken  (749-758  A.D.),  was  also  a  zealous  believer  in  the 
same  religion.  It  was  by  his  order  that  a  million  snuill  towers  were  made 
to  serve  as  the  repositories  of  printed  passages  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures. 
These  towers  were  distributed  among  the  temples  throughout  the  country 
for  safe  keeping.  At  this  time,  the  art  of  ]U'inting  was  first  jiractised, 
in  this  country. 

A  remarkable  progress  in  general  social  conditions  canu^  about 
after  this  time.  The  art  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  gold  lacqiu'i- 
work,  metal  casting  and  other  branches  of  the  arts  and  crafts  attained  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency  and  according  to  some  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  soap  was  established  in  this  period.  SpecinuMis  of  the  celebrated  pro 
ductions  known  as  those  of  the  Tempio  period  of  this  tinu\  are  still  extant 
and  are  actually  kept  in  the  Imperial  Repository  at  Xara  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Shosoin. 


VIII. 

REMOVAL  OP  THE  CAPITAL  TO  KYOTO. 

The  50th  Emperor.  Kwanmu,   (78l.*-805  A.D.)  was  a  progressive  and 
enterprising  ruler.     He  I'emoved  the  capital  to  Kyoto. 
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Nara  Avas  tlie  capital  for  seven  Emperors,  but  with  the  national 
])rogress  and  development,  Kyoto  came  to  be  considered  as  desirable  and 
the  city  becoming  the  capital,  was  known  as  Ilciaiijo.  It  was  built  on  a 
much  grander  scale  than  Nara,  and  because  its  location  and  other  con- 
siderations proved  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  capital  remained  as 
such  till  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era  or  for  one  thousand  and  seventy- 
five  years,  when  the  capital  was  removed  to  Tokyo  (1868).  During  the 
period  of  direct  Imperial  rule,  Kyoto  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  His- 
torians call  this  age  the  Ileian  Period,  and  it  covers  the  period  beginning 
Avith  the  establishment  of  the  new  capital  in  Kyoto  and  ending  with  the 
establishment  in  Kamakura  of  a  militaiy  system  of  government  knoAvn  as 
the  Shogunate. 

IX. 

REGENCnr  UNDER  FUJIWARA  FAjMILY.  -VICEREGAL  OFFICE  OF 
KAMPAKU.— ARTS  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  members  of  the  Fujiwara  family  gradually  gained  influence  with 
the  Imperial  Court  by  the  dint  of  meritorious  service.  The  chief  ancestor 
of  that  family,  Kamatari  by  name,  first  established  himself  in  favour  of 
the  Court  by  the  punishment  and  destruction  of  the  Soga  family. 

A  new  epoch  was  established  when  the  head  of  the  Fujiwara  family 
was  appointed  to  the  highest  office  in  the  Government  as  well  as  in  the 
service  of  the  Imperial  Court.  Kamatari 's  son  Fuhi  served  four  Emperors 
in  succession  and  it  should  be  remembered  to  his  credit  that  the  great 
code  of  the  Taiho  epoch  was  drafted  in  his  time.  The  Empress  was  chosen 
from  among  the  daughters  of  the  family  and  this  came  to  be  the  usage 
with  successive  Emperors.  The  relations  thus  closely  established  between 
the  Com-t  and  the  family,  very  naturally  enhanced  the  power  of  its  in- 
fluence. 

Yoshifusa,  who  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Fuhi  and  was  a  brother  of 
the  Empress  Dowager  in  the  reign  of  the  55th  Emperor  Buntoku,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  corresponding  to  the  Prime  Minister,  while  his 
daugliter  Avho  was  made  Empress  was  the  mother  of  the  56th  Emperor 
Seiwa  (859-876  A.D.).  Yoshifusa  then  became  Regent,  thus  establishing  a 
precedent:  the  high  office  of  logeney  being  placed  on  the  shoulders  of 
one  not  of  Imperial  birth,  but  of  the  subject  class.  His  son  Mototsune 
being  also  related  to  the  Throne,  was  made  Prime  Minister  and  Regent. 
In  the  reign  of  the  58th  Emperor  Kotoku  (885-888  A.D.),  the  office  known 
as  Kampaku  was  originated,  and  given  to  Mototsune.  The  holder  of  this 
office  Avas  invested  with  Viceregal  authority. 

The  fifty-ninth  Ehiperor  Uda  (889-898  A.D.)  continued  Mototsune  as 
Kampaku.  but  on  tlie  death  of  the  latter,  no  one  was  appointed  to  this 
office.     The   Emperor,   however,    chose   from   among   scliol^ns   Sugawara 
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Michisane  to  assist  him  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  This  step 
was  taken  as  a  check  against  the  predominance  of  the  Fujiwaras.  But  in 
the  leign  of  the  sixtieth  Emperor  Daigo  (897-930  A.D.),  Michisane  fell  a 
victim  to  the  machinations  of  Jihei  of  the  FujiAvara  family  and  Avas  banish- 
ed from  the  capital. 

In  the  reign  of  the  G^rd  Emperor  Rai/.ei,  Takaaki,  of  the  IMLnamoto 
family,  who  was  the  minister  of  the  Left,  also  fell  a  victim  to  Fujiwara 
intrigue.  The  monopolistic  predominance  of  the  Fujiwara  has  entailed 
<lissensioiis  and  disputes  among  their  own  kinsmen,  and  the  rivalries 
reached  the  highest  pitch  at  the  time  of  Michinaga, 

During  the  period  of  the  Fujiwara's  political  predominance,  a  long 
period  of  peace  was  enjoyed,  and  habits  of  luxury  began  to  be  the  vogue 
among  the  members  of  this  family  as  well  as  all  officials  in  the  service  of 
the  Court.  They  competed  among  themselves  in  grand  mansions  and 
costly  apparels.  Music,  poetry  and  songs  formed  the  sole  order  of  the 
day  to  the  entire  neglect  of  political  duties.  But  at  this  time  literature 
and  refinement  made  remarkable  progress.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese 
classics  and  other  literature  were  most  diligently  studied  and  many  a 
'genius  in  poetry,  Japanese  and  Chinese,  adorned  the  period.  The  cele- 
brated female  authors,  IMurasaJsi  Shikibu  and  Seishonagon,  produced  their 
masterpieces  at  this  time. 

X. 

TWO  FAMILIES  OF  :MINA]\I0T0  AND   TAIRA.— ORIGIN   OF 

FEUDi\XIS:\I. 

The  Emperor  Kwammu  transfer  his  sons  to  the  rank  of  subject  wdth 
family  names  given  them.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  usage.  ]Many  of 
the  princes  were  also  appointed  to  the  office  of  local  chieftainship  with 
these  distinctive  family  names.  The  two  families  of  Taira  and  Minamoto 
Avere  most  prominent  in  local  administrations. 

With  the  establishment  in  power  of  these  families  in  the  local  districts 
originated  the  idea  that  they  owned  both  the  land  and  the  inhabitants  as 
their  own  property.  According  to  the  new  s^'stem  of  administration 
adopted  in  the  era  of  Taikwa,  both  land  and  people  were  made  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Imperial  Court,  but  afterward  it  became  a  custom  of  the  Court 
to  donate  land  to  noblemen  or  to  Buddhist  temi)les.  The  system  of  tribute 
or  of  .taxes  gradually  became  inefficient,  of  whicli  the  more  powerful  took 
advantage  for  their  own  aggrandizement.  Forests  were  cut  and  wild 
lands  were  converted  into  private  property.  Thus  originated  ^le. 
feudal  system.  The  owner  of  the  manor  used  the  influence  of  a  noble 
or  of  the  temples  he  had  absorbed  in  order  to  escape  from  the  obligation 
of  paying  taxes.  When  an  official  was  appointed  as  chief  of  a  locality, 
he  would  settle  down  in  his  new  place  of  appointment  and  establish 
a    permanent    domicile    there,    and    as    headman    of    the    district    was 
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known  as  Ooozoku.  IIo  enlisted  tlie  service  of  strong  men  and  made- 
them  either  a  part  of  the  family  or  his  servants.  They  were  guards  or 
soldiers  to  be  led  into  battle  whenever  an  emergency  should  occur.  Thus 
the  Bushi  or  fiohting  class  originated. 


XI. 

LOCAL   INSLrRRECTIOXS. 

In  the  reign  of  the  sixty-first  Emperor  Shugyaku  (931-946  A.D.), 
Alasakado  of  the  Tairo  family  rose  in  rebellion  in  Shimosa  Province,  and 
made  himself  the  master  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  Sumitomo,  of  the 
Fujiwara  family,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  pirates  invaded  and  occupied 
the  Island  of  Shikoku.  ]>oth  of  them,  however,  were  subdued  in  the  3rd 
year  of  the  Tenkei  era  (94G  A.l).}.  These  incidents  are  known  in  history 
as  the  war  of  the  Terdcei  era. 

In  1028  A.D.  Tadatsuue  of  the  Taira  also  raised  an  insurrection  and 
the  eastern  provinces  were  involved  in  a  state  of  "war.  Aboi\t  tw^enty 
years  afterward,  in  1051,  a  powerful  native  in  the  Province  of  JNIutsu 
called  Abe  Yorotoki  also  rose  in  rebellion  in  conjunction  with  his  son 
Sadato.  The  court  sent  down  Yoriyoshi  of  the  Minamoto  family  to 
subdue  the  rebels.  This  local  war  is  known  in  history  as  that  of  ''the 
first  nine  years." 

TAventy  years  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Emperor  Ilorikawa,  Kiyo- 
wara  Takehira  rose  in  rebellion  in  the  Province  of  T^go.  He  was  support- 
ed by  his  nephew  lyehira.  This  insurrection  again  involved  the  north 
eastern  provinces  in  war.  It  was  finally  suppressed  by  Yoshiiye  of  the 
]Minamoto  family,  and  this  war  is  called  that  of  ''the  second  three  years.'' 

I'pon  the  termination  of  this  war,  Yoshiiye  liberally  paid  out  of  his 
own  pocket  in  order  to  reward  the  services  rendered  during  the  war,  and 
thus  established  himself  in  great  favour  with  the  people  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces who  had  fought  under  his  fiag.  He  was  almost  idolized  by  them, 
and  many  of  them  became  his  retainers.  At  this  time,  numy  wealthy 
and  powerful  families  sprang  up  in  the  local  districts,  and  among  them, 
those  of  JMinamoto,  Taira,  and  Fujiwara  were  the  most  ])rouiinent. 


XII. 

THE  INFLUENCE  BEHIX I)  THE  TIIROXE.- SOLDIER  PRIESTS. 

In  the  reign  of  the  76th  Emperor,  (rosanjoo  (1069-1072  A.D.),  the 
])ower  of  the  Fujiwara  family  gradually  waned.  The  Emperor  opened 
the  way"  for  giving  official  appointments  to  the  deserving.  He  established 
the  Recorders  office  and  personally  heard  cases  of  appeal  for  justice  whicli 
were   brought  up  from    local  districts.       He   forbade   second   terms    of 
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lioveriiors  nnd  iiitt'i'dictcd  luxiny  luid  waste:  in  fact  rcinarkaljlc  iiiij)rove- 
ineiits  were  made  in  social  conditions. 

The  seventy-second  Eini)eror,  Shirakawa,  rnled  tJie  country  on  liis 
own  judgement,  and  his  advisors  possessed  very  little  «liseretionary  power. 
But  ShirakaAva,  even  after  his  abdication,  used  to  interfere  in  administra- 
tive affairs.  An  order  issued  from  the  retired  Emperor  -was  considered 
as  binding  and  disobedience  thereto  was  treated  as  treason.  This  issuing 
of  orders  and  connuands  from  behind  the  Throne  is  knoAvn  in  hi.story  as 
Insci.  It  Avas  also  res])onsil)le  for  a  Aveakening  of  the  discipline.  ^Vs  a 
result  the  power  of  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  military. 

With  the  appearance  of  such  great  l^uddhist  priests  as  Saicho  and 
Kukai,  the  Buddhist  religion  made  remarkable  progress  in  this  country, 
their  influence  coui)led  Avith  Imperial  sympathy  and  support  canu'  to  as- 
sume a  concrete  form  in  the  acquirement  of  temple  property  of  great  A'alue. 
Many  great  manors  Avere  owned  by  all  l'>uddliist  temples  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  haA^e  these  guarded  and  protected  against  incursions,  so  that 
soldiers  were  at  first  emplo^anl  as  guards,  but  afterAvards  priests  Avere  en- 
listed as  the  temple  guards.  These  gradually  developed  into  a  militaiy 
force  entirely  composed  of  the  priests  and  tlieii-  adherents.  In  course  of 
time,  a  regular  army  composed  of  priests  came  into  existence,  aiul  Avhen 
ther*;  Avas  cause  of  complaint,  the  temjjles  used  to  send  their  troops  to  de- 
mand redress  on  the  i)ait  of  the  authorities.  Sometinu'S,  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Court  Avere  poAverless  before  these  armed  priests,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  countries  soldiery  had  to  be  invited  against  the  priests. 
The  men  of  the  ]\Iinamoto  and  Taii-a  families  Avere  thus  emi)loyed,  and 
this  ga\'e  an  opening  for  enJiancing  the  intiueiu-e  of  the  military  profession 
in  Jai)an. 

XIII. 

TITH  WARS  OF  THE  IKXilvX  AND  IIKMl. 

The  retired  Emperor  Toba  comi)elled  his  son  anil  successor  the  Tath 
f^mperor  Sutoku  (1124-1141  A.D.)  to  retire  from  the  Throne  on  behalf  of 
Emperor  Konoye  (1142-115r)  A.D.).  Tadaniielii  of  tin-  EujiAvara  Avas  ap- 
pointed the  regent.  The  ncAV  Emi)eror  died  young  and  the  retired  Eni- 
l^eror  Sutoku  sought  to  resume  his  poAver  on  the  Throne  or  to  see  his  son 
succeed  to  the  poAver,  but  the  princess  of  the  retired  Phnperor  Toba,  Bifu- 
ku-mon-in  by  name,  assisted  by  the  regent  Tadainichi.  plaeed  Coshiraka- 
Ava.  a  A'ounger  brother  of  Sutoku,  on  the  Throne. 

in  the  first  year  of  the  Ilogen  era  (1156  A.D.)  the  I'etired  Kmperor 
Toba  (lied,  Avhen  the  remaining  ex-Emperor  Sutoku  took  up  anus  with  the 
support  of  Yorinaga  of  the  FujiAvara.  lie  made  the  ShirakaAva  his  strong- 
hold. Here  he  Avas  attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Minamoto 
<ind  Taira  families.     The  former  A\'as  connnandeil  by  Yoshitomo  and  the 


latter  by  Kiyomori.  Yorinaga  was  killed  in  battle,  and  the  ex-l^mperor 
after  his  defeat,  was  banished  to  the  Island  of  Sanuki.  This  war  is  known 
as  that  of  the  Hogen  era.  v 

After  this,  Nobnyori  of  the  Fujiwara,  who  was  a  favorite  of  the  ex- 
Emperor  Shirakawa,  rose  arms,  in  1159  A.D.,  with  the  support  of  Yoshi- 
tomo  of  the  Minamoto,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Kiyomori  of  the 
Taira.  This  war  is  known  as  that  of  the  Ileiji  era.  The  power  of  the 
Minamoto  suffered  a  temporary  relapse  as  the  result  of  this  war,  and  th'* 
Taira  family  began  to  predominate. 


XIV. 

THE  RISE  AXD  FALL  OF  THE  TAIRA. 

The  members  of  the  Taira  family  having  rendered  a  meritorious  ser- 
vice to  the  state  in  the  war  of  Tenkei,  as  well  as  in  the  two  wars  of  the 
Hogen  and  Heiji,  the  head  of  the  family,  Kiyomori,  was  made  Prime  Minis- 
ter by  the  79th  Emperor  Rokujo  (1166-1168  A.D.).  Thus  the  Taira  came 
into  power  in  the  government  in  place  of  the  Fujiwara  men.  Rokujo  in 
Kyoto  was  the  seat  of  the  government  office.  By  the  time  of  the  80th 
Emperor  Takakura  (1169-1180  A.D.),  the  members  of  the  Taira  family 
were  nearly  all  of  them  appointed  to  high  offices.  Their  manors  were 
distributed  throughout  the  different  provinces,  and  their  influence  was 
very  great. 

Kiyomori,  the  head  of  the  House,  indulged  in  arbitrary  conduct  which 
culminated  in  placing  the  ex-Emperor  Goshirakawa  in  confinement.  He 
also  forced  the  reigning  Emperor  to  retire  from  the  Throne  in  favour  of 
his  grandson,  who  became  the  81st  Emperor  Antoku  (1181-1183  A.D.). 

Then  followed  the  inevitable  hatred  of  the  Taira  family.  Yorimasa 
of  the  Minamoto  prevailed  upon  Prince  Mochihito,  a  son  of  the  ex-Emperor, 
to  take  up  arms.  The  soldier  priests  of  the  two  temples  of  the  Yenjoji 
and  Kofukuji  supported  the  cause  of  the  prince,  but  he  was  finally  over- 
powered and  defeated.  Yoritomo  of  the  Minamoto  rose  up  in  arms  in  the 
province  of  Izu,  while  Yoshinaka  of  the  Minamoto  led  his  troops  from 
Kiso.  Kiyomori  sent  his  sons  to  suppress  these  risings,  but  without 
success.  Kiyomori  died  soon  afterward,  and  the  army  led  by  Yoshinaka 
entered  Kyoto  in  1183  A.D.  The  members  of  the  Taira  family  fled  with 
the  Emperor  to  the  south-western  part  of  the  country.  The  ex-Empcror 
Goshirakawa  was  placed  on  the  Throne  and  consequently  it  so  happened 
that  there  were  two  Emperors  separately  ruling  in  the  east  and  in  the 
west. 

Two  brothers  of  Yoritomo,  Noriyori  and  Yoshitsuue,  attacked  and 
defeated  the  men  of  the  Taira  and  in  1185  A.D.,  they  were  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  with  the  exception  of  Munemori  and  his  sons  at  the  battle 
of  Dannoura  in  the  province  of  Nagato.     The  Emperor  Antoku  drowned 
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himself,  and  the  Imperial  insignia  of  the  sword  and  seal  went  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  with  him.  It  was  twenty-seven  years  after  Kiyomori  assum- 
ed the  power  of  the  government  that  the  house  of  Taira  was  destroyed. 

XV. 

ESTABLISHME-NT  OP  KAIHAKURA  SHOGUNATE.— THREE 
JSHOGUNS  OF  THE  MINAMOTO. 

In  the  eastern  provinces,  the  members  and  retainers  of  the  House  of 
Minamoto  were  very  numerous.     Kamaknra  was  an  old  seat  of  the  family. 

When  Yoritomo  rose  in  arms,  he  first  established  himself  in  Kamakura 
in  1180  A.D.  Here  he  set  up  his  own  government  to  rule  the  military  and 
to  exercise  the  work  of  the  police  chief.  He  invited  an  experienced  ad- 
ministrator in  the  person  of  Oh-ye-no  Hiromoto  to  assist  him  and  entrust- 
ed him  with  the  work  of  civil  administration  as  well  as  that  of  the  judi- 
ciary. The  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  the  military  system  of  govern- 
ment M'hich  is  known  as  the  Shogunate. 

Yoritomo  disagreed  with  his  brother  Yoshitsune,  and  for  the  double 
purpose  of  destroying  him  and  of  exterminating  the  last  vestige  of  the 
Taira,  he  asked  and  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Gotoba  in  1185  A.D.  the 
power  to  appoint  the  chiefs  of  provincial  governments  and  also  the  head- 
men to  preside  over  the  management  of  the  land  owned  by  the  state  as  well 
as  of  local  families.  The  chief  of  the  province  was  entrusted  with  the 
suppression  and  capture  of  the  insurgents,  while  the  Headman  of  the 
District  was  to  attend  to  the  collection  of  annual  dues  and  rice  for  the 
use  of  the  army. 

When  this  system  came  into  vogue,  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
forT-ier  chiefs  began  to  wane  and  their  property  was  forcibly  transferred 
to  the  new  Headmen  of  the  districts.  To  these  offices  of  Provincial  Chief 
and  District  Headman,  Yoritomo  appointed  his  own  kinsmen,  thus  con- 
centrating the  actual  power  in  himself. 

Yoritomo  next  asked  the  ex-Emperor  Goshirakawa  for  power  to 
effect  leJonus  in  the  Court,  and  on  receiving  the  necessary  authorization 
to  do  so,  he  placed  ten  councillors  to  deliberate  and  advise  constituting 
"the  power  behind  the  Throne."  These  councillors  were  appointed  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  policy  initiated  by  Yoritomo.  Yoritomo  was  then  for- 
mally appointed  to  the  office  of  Generalissimo  in  1192  A.D.,  and  from  this 
time  until  the  work  of  Restoration  was  consummated  in  1868,  the  chief  of 
the  military  government  with  only  rare  exceptions  was  appointed  by  the 
Throne. 

T'pon  the  death  of  Yoritomo,  both  of  his  sons,  Yori-iye  and  his  brother 
Sanetomo,  were  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  office  of  Generalissimo 
(which  is  now  called  the  Shogun)  but  owing  to  their  incompetency. 
Masoko.  the  widow  of  Yoritomo,  Hojo  Tokimasa,  and  his  son  Yoshitoki 
with  the  advice  and  support  of  other  distinguished  servants  successively 
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l)layed  the  part  of  regents  to  tAvo  of  the  successors  to  the  Shoguu  otfice, 
<uui  administered  the  military-  government. 

"When  Sanetomo  succeeded  his  brother  in  tlie  Shogun's  office,  he  was 
assassinated  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand  ceremony  by  Kugyo.  wlio  was 
tlie  son  of  his  brother  Yoriiye.  With  his  death,  the  direct  line  of  descent 
from  Yoritomo  ceased  to  exist. 

Ycritcmo  and  his  two  successors  cover  a  period  of  t'»venty-live  years 
from  1185  to  1219  A.D. 


XVI. 

ATTP::\rPT  to  reco^t:r  the  power,  of  rule.— 
THE  HOJO  ad:\iixistratiox. 

Hojo  Yoshitoki  in  conjunction  with  Yoritomo  "s  widow  ^I'asako  in- 
vited Yoritsune  from  Kyoto  and  liad  him  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Shogun  Avhile  they  held  the  actual  power  of  the  government.  Yoritsune 
was  a  son  of  Regent  FujiAvara  Michi-iye  who  married  Yoritomo "s  sister. 
The  ex-Emperor  Gotoba  was  displeased  at  the  audp.cious  predominance  of 
Hojo  in  the  government  and  determined  to  again  secure  the  sole  power 
to  the  Throne.  In  1221  A.D..  he  forced  the  84th  Emperor  Juntoku  (1211- 
1220  A.D.)  to  transfer  the  Throne  to  Emperor  Chukyo,  and  issued  an 
ex-Emperor "s  edict  for  the  over-throw  of  Hojo  Yoshitoki.  He  collected 
troops  from  the  provinces  near  Kyoto  for  that  purpose.  Yoshitoki  re- 
sponded hy  sending  up  to  Kyoto  a  large  army  commanded  by  his  son 
Yasutoki.  The  Impeiial  troops  Avere  defeated,  and  Yoshitoki  banished 
to  the  islands  the  three  ex-Emperors  Gotoba.  Juntoku  and  Tsuchimikado, 
Avhile  the  Court  officials.  Avho  had  supported  and  helped  the  ex- 
Emperor,  Avere  punished.  Their  property  Avas  confiscated  and  distributed 
among  the  deserving  officers  and  men  of  the  Shogunal  army,  Avho  fought 
in  this  Avar  Avhich  is  knoAA'u  as  that  of  '"ShokA-u." 

After  this  Avar,  Yoshitoki  stationed  tAvo  of  his  sons.  Yasutoki  and 
Tpkifusa,  in  the  North  and  South  Rokuhara  in  Kyoto,  to  ensiire  peace 
in  the  Imperial  capital  and  its  neighbouring  proA-inces.  They  also  ex- 
tended their  poAver  over  the  Avestern  proA'inces.  From  this  time,  tlie 
poAver  of  the  Hojo  Avas  finally  and  firmly  established. 

On  the  death  of  Yoshitoki,  Yasutoki  succeeded  to  the  Shogunal 
Regencj'  in  the  Kamakura  military  goverument  and  in  1232  A.D.,  he  pre- 
pared and  promulgated  a  code  of  laAvs  consisting  of  fifty-one  articles. 
The  laAA's  in  force  up  to  this  time  Avere  too  fcAv  and  too  complicated  for  the 
administration,  and  the  code  ncAA'ly  prepared  Avas  for  facilitating  the  en- 
forcement of  the  old  code.  This  ncAv  legislation  is  kuoAvn  in  history  as 
Tei-yei-Shiki-mo-ku  and  is  the  fundamental  principle  guiding  military 
institutions  in  Japan. 
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.'VII. 

THE  MONGOL  INVASION. 

After  the  first  official  mission  to  China  liad  been  sent,  regular  com- 
niunieation  Avith  that  country  was  interrupted,  but  the  Buddhist  priests 
continued  to  visit  there.  EsiJecially  in  the  Kainakura  period  of  the  mili- 
tary government,  when  the  priests  of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism  frequent- 
ly exchanged  visits. 

The  regency  of  Tokimune  corresponded  to  the  time  when  the  iSung 
Dynasty  of  China  Avas  nearing  its  close.  It  Avas  at  this  time  the 
Mongols  began  to  rise  to  powder  in  the  north,  and  gradually  gaining 
strength,  Temshin.  the  Mongol  chief,  and  his  son  Ogotai  brought  tiie 
central  and  western  portion  of  Asia  under  their  sway,  and  advancing 
further  west,  also  invaded  Europe.  Turning  their  attention  in  other 
directions  they  then  conquered  and  destroyed  the  Kin  race  and  succeeded 
'in  overthrowing  the  Sung  Dynasty;  next  Korea  was  conquer^'d  and 
the  Mongols  followed  it  up  with  an  attempt  to  conquer  Japan. 

In  the  reign  of  the  ninetieth  Emperor  Kameyama  (1260-1274  A.D.), 
in  the  fifth  year  of  Bun-yei  era  (1268)  the  ^longol  chief  sent  a  mission 
composed  of  the  conquered  people  of  Korea  demanding  that  Japan  open 
communication.  The  phraseology  of  the  offtcial  communication  Avas  in- 
sulting and  Tokimune  left  it  unanswered,  ^^lotlier  mission  for  the  same 
purpose  was  sent,  but  Tokimune  refused  to  give  an  ansAver  and  placed 
the  coasts  under  the  strictest  guard. 

In  127'4,  the  .Mongols,  Avho  Avere  then  called  the  people  of  Yuen  after 
the  name  of  the  ncAv  Dynasty  they  had  established  in  China,  sent  out  a 
great  expedition  against  Japan.  It  was  composed  of  nine  hundretl  fight- 
ing vessels  and  the  expedition  invaded  the  islands  of  Iki  and  Tsushima. 
Further  continuing  their  advance  the  Yuen  in\^aders  opened  an  attack 
against  the  city  of  Ilakata  in  the  province  of  Chikuzen.  The  men  of  the 
district  offered  a  stubborn  resistance  against  the  invaders,  and  as  good 
fortune  had  it  a  great  storm  visited  the  coast  just  at  that  time,  and  the 
enemy's  vessels  Avere  destroyed. 

In  the  foUoAving  year  (1275  A.D.)  the  Yuen  government  of  Chnia 
sent  another  mission  to  this  comitry,  but  Tokimune  ordered  the  nu'iulx-rs 
of  the  mission  to  be  killed.  He  then  issued  orders  to  Dazaifu  and  the 
provincial  authorities  to  strengthen  the  coast  guards,  and  he  also  set  him- 
self to  Avork  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

l:5ut  the  Yuen  government  again  invaded  this  country  Avitli  an  ai-my 
of  one  hundred  thousand,  Avhich  Avas  commanded  by  Ilanbunko  and  other 
generals.  Ten  thousand  Koma  or  Korean  troops  acted  as  guides.  Tiui 
invaders  first  attacked  the  island  of  Iki,  and  then  pressed  on  to  Ilakata 
Avheie  the  defeiulers  held  out  for  tAvo  mo)iths.     The  Avould-be  invaders 
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were  not  permitted  to  land.  On  the  night  of  the  last  day  of  the  7tli 
month,  another  great  storm  suddenly  began  to  blow  and  again  the  enemy'.'.; 
vessels  were  overturned  and  destroyed.  Many  were  drowoied  and  those 
who  escaped  death  in  the  water  were  caught  and  killed.  Thus  the  army 
of  the  invaders  was  practically  annihilated.  This  is  called  the  war  of 
Koan  era. 

XVIII. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  BUSHIDO.— FIxXE  AJRTS  DURING  THE 
KAMAKURA  PERIOD. 

To  be  loyal  to  the  master  and  to  uphold  military  honour  have  ever 
been  the  guiding  principle  for  the  people  of  Japan.  Life  is  held  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Emperor  and  the  state.  The  military  class  of  the  Kwanto 
or  Eastern  Provinces  were  always  noted  for  bravery  and  efficiency  in  the 
time  of  war. 

Yoritomo  having  observed  how  the  sons  of  the  Taira  family,  by  allow- 
ing themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  effeminacy  of  the  Court  life,  had 
invited  their  o^vn  downfall,  taught  his  men  to  value  habits  of  simplicity 
and  frugality,  and  encouraged  them  to  esteem  and  follow  the  principle  of 
fidelity  and  uprightness  in  their  conduct.  He  made  them  concentrate 
their  energy  on  acquiring  skill  in  the  use  of  arms  and  also  led  them  to 
attach  the  highest  value  to  their  personal  honour.  The  highest  standards 
defining  the  relations  of  the  servant  toward  the  master  were  cultivated 
at  this  time.  Moral  derelicts  became  fewer  and  the  usage  came  into  vogue 
of  self  inflicting  punishment  for  wrong-doing  without  waiting  for  the 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  authorities,  usually  in  the  form  of  the  voluntary 
act  of  suicide.  This  sentiment  was  strongly  supported  and  upheld  by  the 
sense  of  personal  honour  that  permeated  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Army. 
Shame  was  insufferable  for  the  military,  and  the  moral  laiv  taken  from 
the  code  of  honour  which  was  the  guiding  principle  for  those  of  the  soldier 
class  is  now  knoA\Ti  as  ' '  Bushido. ' '  The  spirit  and  essence  of  that  doctrine 
is  the  Yamato  Daniashii  or  the  soul  of  Yamato.  Several  hundred  men 
killed  themselves  at  the  same  time  upon  the  fall  of  Hojo.  This  may 
serve  to  show  how  faithfully  the  principle  of  Bushido  was  upheld  at  that 
time.  Those  men  in  dying  by  their  own  hand  went  through  the  recogniz- 
ed process  usually  known  as  Seppuku. 

In  addition  to  the  great  encouragement  extended  by  the  Kamakura 
government  and  the  promotion  of  moral  worth  among  the  soldier  class, 
remarkable  progress  was  also  realized  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  country 
at  this  time. 

In  paintings  of  purely  Japanese  style,  such  masters  as  Tosa  Mitsunaga, 
Sumiyoshi  Keion,  and  Fujiwara  Nobusane  adorned  the  period,  while  the 
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Chinese  school  of  painting  of  the  Sung  and  Yuen  periods  was  also  widely 
esteemed  and  studied. 

In  architecture,  the  Tang  style  of  China  was  replaced  by  the  Sung 
school,  and  quite  a  change  was  made,  not  only  in  the  Buddhist  temples 
of  the  Zen  sect,  but  even  also  in  the  style  of  private  residences. 

In  sculpture,  Unkei  and  his  son  Jinkei  established  their  reputation  by 
their  skill  as  the  sculptors  of  Buddhist  images. 

A  famous  potter,  named  Toshiro  Kagemasa,  went  to  China  to  leani 
the  art  of  ceramics  and  brought  it  home  wdth  him.  Sword-smiths  also 
made  specially  noteworthy  progress  in  tlieir  art,  on  account  of  encourage- 
ment extended  to  them  by  the  needs  of  the  times.  Such  great  masters 
among  sword-smiths  as  Yoshimitsu,  IMasamune,  and  Yoshihiro  flourished 
in  this  period. 


XIX. 

REVIVAL  OF  IMPERIAL  POWER  UNDER  E:\IPER0R  GODAIGO.— 

THE  ERA  OF  KEMIdU. 

The  88th  Emperor  Oosaga  (1243-1246  A.D.)  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Gofukakusa  (1217-1259  A.D.)  and  he,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Kameyama  (1260-1274  A.D.)  Rivalries  began  to  exist  among  the 
Imperial  princes  and  the  conflicting  interests  of  tlie  two  rivals  were  both 
strongly  supported  by  politicians. 

The  direct  lineage  of  the  Emperor  Gofukakusa  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Kameyama  or  Daikakuji  line  and  when  Sadatoki,  son  of  Tokimune, 
was  the  Kamakura  Regent,  he  found  it  to  his  personal  advantage  to  foster 
these  rivalries. 

Emperor  Godaigo  (1319-1338  A.D.)  who  was  a  wise  sovereign,  took 
great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Seeing  that  Sadatoki 's  son 
Takatoki  was  weak  and  incompetent  the  Emperor  determined  to  restore 
the  actual  power  of  government  to  the  Tlirone  in  pursuance  of  a  will  left 
by  the  ex-Emperor  Gotoba.  He  quietly  went  to  work  to  carry  out  his 
resolution  but  his  plans  were  discovered  by  Takatoki  before  it  had  materi- 
alized and  in  1331  the  Emperor  was  banished  to  the  Island  of  Oki. 

Emperor  Kogeii  was  then  placed  on  the  Throne  in  Kyoto.  This  was 
followed  by  a  rising  for  the  Imperial  cause,  led  by  Kusunoki  Masashige 
in  the  Province  of  Kawachi ;  and  also  by  the  Imperial  Prince  IMorinaga 
who  had  his  headquarters  in  the  Province  of  Yoshino.  Akamatsu  Nari- 
mura  also  rose  up  in  arms  in  the  Province  of  Harima  in  the  interest  of  the 
Imperial  cause.     Ilis  strength  was  quite  considerable. 

All  these  attempts  were  directed  against  the  Kamakura  goveni- 
ment.  Emperor  Godaigo,  hearing  of  these  risings,  came  out  of  his  banish- 
ment in  Oki,  and  landing  on  the  shores  of  the  Hooki  Province,  he  placed 
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himself  \iiuU'r  tlie  prottn-tioii  of  Nawa  Nagatoshi.  Xitta  Ycshisada  led 
Lis  troops  from  the  Province  of  Kotsiike  and  invaded  Kamakura.  Taka- 
toki  Avas  defeated,  and  killed  himself  together  with  hundreds  of  his 
kinsmen.  The  power  of  the  Hojo  famih-  ended,  in  the  6th  month  of 
1323  A.D.,  Emperor  Godaigo  now  proceeded  to  Kyoto  and  dethroned  the 
Emperor  Kogen  who  had  been  raised  to  the  Throne  by  the  Hojo. 

The   folloAving   year   commenced   the   Kemmu   era    and  the   political 
<?hange  then  effected  lias  come  to  lie  known  as  the  Kemmu  Revival. 


XX. 

TWO  RIVAL  COURTS  OF  THE  NORTH  A.XD  THE  SOUTH. 

The  96tli  Emperor  <iodaigo  succeeded  in  restoring  the  power  of  the 
govei-nment  to  the  Throne  chiefly  through  the  support  of  those  belonging 
to  the  military  class,  but  they  were  left  unrewarded  for  the  service,  and 
the  civil  officials  l)egan  to  Avield  more  jioAver  than  the  military.  Con- 
sequently the  latter  became  disaffected  and  began  to  seek  a  revival  of  the 
military  government. 

Observing  the  tendeney  Ashikaga  Takauji  determined  to  revive  the 
hegemony  of  the  old  ]\Iinamoto  family,  and  establishing  himself  at  Kama- 
kura rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Imperial  authority.  This  was  a  signal 
for  tlie  men  of  arms  to  enlist  themselves  under  his  flag.  The  Emperor 
ordered  Xitta  Yoshisada.  Kitabatake  Akiiye,  Kusrinoki  ]\Iasashige,  Nawa 
Xagatoshi  and  other  generals  to  lead  their  troops  against  Ashikaga 
Takaijji,  but  none  of  them  Avas  successful  and  all  those  generals  were 
killed  in  battle. 

Takauji  now  eame  up  to  Kyoto,  and  imprisoned  the  Emperor  Go- 
daigo, placing  on  the  Throne  a  younger  brother  of  the  ex-Emperor  Kogen 
Avitli  tlu'  title  of  Emperor  Komei.  The  Emperor  Godaigo,  however,  ef- 
fected his  escape  from  his  confinement  and  secretly  went  to  Yoshino.  where 
he  began  to  hold  his  own  court.  This  Avas  in  1336  A.D.  and  thus  the  riA'al 
courts  of  the  Xorth  and  of  the  South  canu'  into  existence. 

The  Court  of  the  lineage  of  Daikakuji  Avas  in  Y^'cshino  and  AA^as  the 
Soutliern  Court.  Avhile  that  of  the  lineage  of  Jimei-in  Avas  in  Kyoto  and 
Kamakura  as  the  Northern  Court. 

The  ciA'il  and  military  services  being  diA'ided  betAveen  the  tAvo  courts 
and  -''.ere  Avere  constant  small  Avars. 

This  state  of  aff'airs  lasted   for  fifty-scA'cn  years    (1336-1392  A.D.). 

XXI. 

THE    ASIIIKA(;A    SHOGUNATE.— civilization    of    THE 

iiigashiya:\ia  period. 

While  Takauji  and  his  son  Yoshinori  Avere  the  Shogxins,  a  state  of 
Avar  prevailed  betAveen  the  rival  courts  of  the  North  and  the  South,  and 
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the  power  of  the  Shogunate  was  by  no  means  completely  established.  But 
by  the  time  of  th'e  third  Shoguii  Yoshimitsu,  the  reconciliation  of  botli 
courts  having  been  effected  and  the  country  placed  under  one  Imperial 
authority,  the  system  of  the  Shogunal  government  was  also  placed  on  a 
unified  basis.  The  system  adopted  by  Takauji  for  his  military  govern- 
ment was  the  same  with  a  few  exceptions  as  that  of  Yoritomo's  Kamakura 
Shogunate. 

The  fundamental  code  consisting  of  seventeen  articles  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Takauji  was  called  the  Kemmu  Shiki-mokn  and  was  model- 
led after  that  of  the  Kamakura  government  of  Yoritomo. 

Yoshimitsu,  on  the  successful  suppression  of  civil  strife,  eoncentrated 
the  power  of  government  in  his  Shogunate.  lie  built  his  mansion  in 
]\ruromaehi  in  Kyoto,  and  his  government  came  to  be  known  a,s  the  [Muro- 
machi  Shogunate.  lie  also  constructed  another  building  at  Hokusan 
(Xortli  Hill)  w^hich  was  knowTi  as  the  Golden  Edifice. 

At  the  time  of  Shogun  Yoshimasa,  disputes  arose  between  two  of 
the  families  holding  principal  office  over  the  question  of  succession.  This 
Avas  further  complicated  by  a  difference  of  opinion  concerniug  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Shogunal  title.  So  rival  interests  began  to  clash  and  dis- 
putes culminated  in  armed  hostility.  Kyoto  was  converted  into  a  battle 
ground  and  the  strife  lasted  for  eleven  years.  This  is  called  the  war  of 
the  Onin  era. 

During   this   time    Yoshimasa    erected    Silver   Hall    at   Iligashiyama 
(p]ast  Hill)  where  he  indulged  in  luxurious  living.     Tea  ceremony  was  his 
favourite  pastime.     He  was  fond  of  old  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art. 
Encouragement  was  thus  extended  to  painting,  architecture,  gold  lacquer 
work,  metal  carving  and   other  branches  of  art.     It  was  at  this  period 
that  great  masters  in  i)ainting  such  as  ]Meicho  (also  known  as  Chodensu"). 
Josetsu,  Shubun,  Shokei   (also  known  as  Keishoki),  Shinso  (Soami)   and 
others  flourished  and  adorned  the  time  Math  their  simple  but  dignified 
style,  embodying  the  inspiration  of  the  Zen  Sect  of  Buddhism,  while  Kano 
^Motonobu  amalgamated  the  characteristics  of  the  two  schools  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  painting  and  originated  a  style  of  his  own  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Kano  school.     Tosa  .Mitsunobu  created  an  epoch  in 
the  pure  Japanese  style  of  painting.     In  architecture,  the  style  of  halls, 
alcoves  and  tea-ceremony  chambers  received   quite  an   inspiration   from 
tlie  Zen  Sect  of  Buddhism  and  considerable  progress  was  attained.     Sculp- 
ture was  advanced  by  Goto  Yuji  with  his  master  style  in  metal  which 
was  employed   in  sword   mountings.     In  other  branches  of  art,  such  as 
gold  lacquer,  the   highest   skill  was  attained   and   has  since  come  to  bt- 
known  as  the  Ilikashiyamn  production.     In  ceramics.  Sliousui  (lorodayu 
had  learned  the  art   in  Ghina  and  brought   it  home   with   him.       Great 
aiinour-nuikers   sueh    as   Mineyasu   and   Nobuiye   of  the   .Myochin   school 
produced  their  masterpieces  at  this  period. 
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In  literature  the  decline  experienced  since  the  Kamakura  Period  re- 
'vived.  Literary  attainments  had  been  cultivated  by  priests  of  the  Zen 
Sect  and  Priest  Genkei  now  introduced  a  new  theory,  while  Shireu 
wrote  his  Buddhist  essay  known  as  Genkyo  Shakusho.  Proficiency  in 
Chinese  poetry  and  literature  was  attained  by  not  a  few  of  the  men  of  the 
period.  Such  names  as  Kitabatake  Chikafusa,  Ichijo  Kaneyoshi,  and 
Urabe  Kenko  were  the  luminaries  in  the  literary  world  of  this  period. 


XXII. 

CIVIL  WAR 

.Viter  the  war  of  the  Onin  Era,  the  territorial,  or  feudal  chiefs, 
O'e'turiied  to  their  own  provinces  and  assumed  complete  autonomy  in 
their  respective  territories.  They  paid  little  attention  to  the  order  of  the 
central  government.  The  Shogunal  authority  and  power  first  went  into 
the  hands  of  ministers,  and  their  power  was  again  removed  to  their  re- 
tainers. A  struggle  for  supremacy  established  the  rule  that  "Might  is 
right."  The  whole  country  was  in  an  unsettled  condition  during  this 
period  until  such  powerful  generals  as  Ota  and  Toyotomi  appeared  on 
the  scene.  For  over  one  hundred  years,  commotion  prevailed  throughout 
the  country.     This  period  is  knoAVti  as  that  of  Civil  Wars. 

The  rivalries  of  the  two  Ministers  of  the  Shogunate,  in  raising  puppet 
shoguns  of  their  own  choice,  resulted  in  dissensions  and  disputes  among 
their  own  kinsmen.  The  state  of  war,  which  was  the  result  of  internal 
strife  among  many  different  interests,  involved  the  country  in  constant 
dread.  Peace  was  unknown  for  many  years  and,  finally,  Ota  Nobunaga 
defeated  the  Shogun  Yoshiteru  in  Kyoto,  resulting  in  the  fall  of  the  Ashi- 
kaga  Shogunate  (1573  A.D.).  This  Shogunate  had  fifteen  shoguns,  and 
the  period  of  their  j^ower  lasted  for  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  years 
(1348-1573  A.D.). 


XXIII. 

COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  CHINA  UNDER  THE  :^^NG  DYNASTY.— 

JAPANESE  PIRATES  INVADE  CHINA.— TRADE  AND 

COI\I]MUNICATION  WITH  THE  COUNTRIES 

OF  THE  WEST.— THE  COMING 

OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

After  the  time  of  the  Mongol  invasion,  communication  with  China 
was  suspended  for  a  while.  But  international  relations  Avith  that  coun- 
try were  re-opened  in  the  time  of  the  founder  of  the  Ashikaga  Shogunate. 
Takauji  was  a  great  believer  in  Buddhism  and  built  a  temple  in  Kyoto 
■which  was  called  the  Tenriuji.  AVhile  he  was  building  this  temple,  he 
sent  a  missou  to  (,'hina  for  trade  purposes,  and  Chinese  valuables  were 
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imported.  The  vessels  used  for  this  purpose  afterwards  became  known 
as  the  Tenriuji  ships,  as  they  were  chiefly  engaged  in  bringing  home 
from  China  precious  things  for  use  in  the  temple.  ]\Iany  priests  went 
to  China  on  board  these  vessels.  After  this,  during  the  Ming  Rule  in 
China,  the  members  of  the  Ouchi  family,  of  Suwo  province,  were  principal- 
ly engaged  in  the  China  trade,  while  those  of  the  family  of  So,  in  Tsu- 
3hima,  Avere  chiefly  the  traders  with  Korea.  About  this  time,  the  pirates 
in  Kyushu  and  a  band  of  malcontents  often  attempted  raids  on  the  coasts 
■of  China  and  Korea.  They  became  known  in  tluit  country  as  Japanese 
pirates,  and  proved  to  be  a  terror  to  the  Chinese  authorities.  The  founder 
of  the  Ming  Dynasty  of  China  otHeially  approached  the  Shogun  Yoshi- 
mitsu  demanding  the  cessation  of  the  raids  of  these  marauders. 

Just  about  the  time  the  Jai)anese  pirates  visited  the  coast  of  China, 
Portuguese  came  for  the  first  time  and  landed  at  Tanagushima  Island  ofT 
the  Province  of  Satsuma.  Firearms  were  then  introduced  through  tiie 
Portuguese.  This  Avas  in  154:3  A.D.  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gouara, 
and  was  the  commencement  of  communications  with  the  countries  of  tbo 
Occident.  Then  foUo^-ed  the  first  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  These  people 
from  the  West  were  called  by  our  people  the  Nambanjin  (or  the  southern 
barbarians).  Commercial  profit  was  their  chief  attraetion  to  this  coun- 
try, and  Hirato,  in  the  Province  of  Hizeu,  formed  the  trade  center  at  that 
time;  but  afterwards  it  was  removed  to  Nagasaki.  With  the  opening  of 
trade  with  the  countries  of  the  West,  the  Jesuit  missionaries  found  their 
way  into  this  country.  They  were  led  by  Francis  Xavier  and  commenced 
their  work  of  evangelization  in  Satsuma,  Bungo,  Suwo  and  other  places, 
XJerniission  being  granted  to  them  by  the  chiefs  of  those  districts.  Be- 
fore many  years  had  elapsed,  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits  were  well  reward- 
ed by  securing  a  number  of  followers.  In  Kyoto  itself,  the  Shogun 
Yoshiteru  embraced  the  Jesuit  faith,  while  Ota  Xobunaga,  who  over- 
threw the  Aishikaga  Shogunate,  erected  a  Jesuit  church  in  Kyoto,  and  the 
Tel'gion  had  a  large  following  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  Yamashiro 
in  Avhich  Kyoto  is  located. 

During  the  Tensho  Era.  Omura  Sumitada  and  Arima  Haninobu,  the 
feudal  chiefs  of  ITizen,  sent  an  offieial  mission  to  Rome,  which  was  re- 
ceived in  audience  by  Pope  Gregory  XIIT.  Official  correspondence  and 
gifts  were  exchanged.  After  this,  in  1613  A.D.,  Date  ^lasamune,  the 
•great  feudal  chief  of  the  Province  of  Mutsu,  dispatched  one  of  his  re- 
tainers, Shiguro  Rokuyemon,  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  making  investi- 
gations concerning  the  countries   of  the  West. 

When  Toyotomi  Ilideyoshi  came  into  power  as  the  military  adminis- 
trator of  thi'  country,  he  was  infornu^d  that  \hv  Jesuit  missionaries  had 
political  designs  in  addition  to  evangelical  Avork,  and,  finding  evidence  of 
this  attitude,  he  ordered  the  Jesuit  temple  built  by  N'obunaga  in  Kyoto 
to  be  demolished,  and  several  thousand  foUoAvers  of  the  Jesuit  faith  were 
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put  to  death.  He  then  strietlj-  prohibited  tlie  propagation  of  tint  re- 
ligion. This  policy  Avas  followed  also  in  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  and 
it  f  nally  resulted  in  the  Shiinabara  rebellion  which  was  started  by  the 
Jesuit  followers. 


XXIV. 

COUNTRY  UNIFIED.— OTA   NOBUNAGA   ANT) 
TOYOTOMI  HIDEYOSIIL. 

Since  the  Oriin  Era.  the  country  had  been  divided.  The  conflicting 
elements  were  constantly  at  war  among  themselves,  but  the  country 
x:a.z  brought  under  a  unified  system  by  Ota  Nobunaga  and  Toyotomi  Hide- 
yoshi.  The  former  first  defeated  Imagawa  Yoshimoto  and  established 
his  military  power  in  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Emperor  Ogimachi 
sent  a  secret  mission  to  Nobunaga,  commanding  him  to  undertake  the 
worit  of  restoring  the  actual  power  and  control  to  the  Throne.  Just  at 
this  lime,  the  Shogun,  Yoshiteru,  who  was  in  powder,  was  assassinated 
and  his  brother,  Yoshiaki,  came  to  Nobunaga,  seeking  liis  protection. 
"With  the  successor  to  the  Shogunate  under  his  wing,  Nobunaga  entered 
Kyoto  at  the  head  of  his  troops  (1568  lA.D.)  and  there  formally  establish- 
ed him  in  office.  Peace  was  then  restored  in  Kyoto  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years.  Nobunaga  effected  repairs  to  the  Imperial  Palace,  which 
had  been  neglected  and  increased  the  amount  of  the  civil  list.  He  also 
exterded  munificent  help  to  impoverished  officials  of  the  Court. 

Upon  restoring  peace  in  Kyoto  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  Nobu- 
naga built  his  own  castle  at  Azuchi  in  the  Province  of  Omi.  It  was  after 
which  time  that  the  art  of  fortification  construction  made  considerable 
progress.  He  then  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants,  Shibata  Katsuiye,  to  the 
northern  provinces  to  restore  order,  while  another  of  his  lieutenants, 
Hidej'oshi,  was  dispatched  to  the  central  provinces  for  the  same  purpose. 
Nobunaga  himself,  in  conjmiction  with  Tokugawa  lyeyasu,  invaded  and 
defeated  Takeda  Katsuj^ori,  in  the  Province  of  Kai.  Upon  request  from 
Ilideyoshi,  in  1582  A.D.,  for  reinforcements  for  the  inirDose  of  reducing 
the  power  of  the  IMori  family  in  Central  Japan,  Nobunaga  entered  Kyoto, 
followed  by  his  son,  Nobutada,  when  he  Avas  killed  by  one  of  his  lieute- 
nants, Akechi  Mitsuhide,  who  rose  in  rebellion  against  him. 

Upon  receiving  the  report,  Hideyoshi  at  once  conclude  peace  with 
'Mori  Terumoto,  and,  with  his  troops  thus  released,  he  met  and  defeated 
the  rebel  chief  Mitsuhide  at  Yamazaki.  He  then  appointed  Nobunaga 's 
grandson,  Hidenobu,  to  the  office  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father. Hideyoshi 's  poAver  Avas  now  in  th.e  ascendancy.  He  built  his 
castle  in  Osaka,  and  it  was  considered  to  be  the  strongest  fortification 
of  the  day.     After  this,  Ilideyoshi  sent  his  troops  to  the  north-Avestern 
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provinces  and  to  the  islands  of  Shikoku  and  Kyushu,  and  restored  peace 
in  all  of  those  places.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, and  when  they  were  brought  under  his  power  the  provinces  in  the 
northeast  also  acknowledged  his  authority.  The  islands  of  Loochu  and 
Yezo  also  came  under  Ilideyoshi's  suzerainty  and  the  whole  country  was 
brought  under  a  united  system  of  administration  (l.>90  A.D.). 

Ilideyoshi's  attention  was  concentrated  on  the  Avork  of  administra- 
tion. He  reformed  the  system  of  governing  the  cultivated  areas  and  of 
currency.  National  finance  was  placed  on  a  solid  basis.  Five  governors 
were  appointed  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  five  separate  branches  of  ad- 
ministration. At  this  time  notable  improvements  and  adjustments  in  the 
system  of  administration  were  effected.  Hideyoshi  lived  a  life  of  luxury, 
and  his  fondness  for  art  resulted  in  the  encouragement  extended  to 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture.  Gold  lacquer,  ceramics  and  casting 
of  metals  also  showed  a  remarkable  improvement  and  many  master 
artists  and  craftsmen  lived  in  that  period.  The  most  notable  feature  in 
art  and  other  productions  was  the  boldness  of  design.  This  distinctive 
style  has  since  become  known  as  that  .of  the  Momoyama  period.  The  arts 
of  painting,  sculpture  and  gold  lacquer  were  truly  applied  in  decorative 
architecture  works,  which  was  also  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  time. 


XXV. 

THE   INVASION   OF   KOREA. 

In  1592  A.D.,  a  rupture  occurred  in  the  relatioiLs  of  Japan  with 
Korea.  Hideyoshi  gave  tlie  vice-regal  office,  known  as  Kampaku,  to  his 
adopted  son,  Hidetsugu,  in  order  that  he  might  take  command  of  an 
expeditionary  army  to  Korea.  He  went  to  Nagoya  in  the  Province  of 
Hizen,  where  he  established  tlie  headquarters  of  the  expedition.  Hide- 
yoshi's  army,  upon  landing  at  Fusan,  quickly  advanced,  overcoming  all 
resistance.  Seoul  and  Pingyang  were  soon  occupied  by  the  troops.  Tlu- 
King  of  Korea  fled  from  the  country  to  seek  the  help  of  China.  Two  of 
the  Korean  princes  were  taken  captives  by  Kato  Kiy omasa's  army,  which 
advanced  as  far  as  Olankai.  The  Ming  Dynasty  of  Cliina  sent  reinforce- 
ments to  Korea,  but  they  Avere  met  by  the  Japanese  troops  at  Pingyang 
and  defeated.  Further  victory  over  the  Chinese  troops  was  gained  at 
Ilekiteikan.  Then  the  i\ling  Emperor  of  China  sent  a  mission  to  sue  for 
peace  and  the  war  was  stopped.  But  upon  discovering  a  breadi  of  faith 
on  the  i)art  of  the  Chinese  Ruler,  Hideyoshi  again  sent  out  an  expedition 
to  Korea  in  1597  A.D.  This  war  extended  to  the  following  year,  and 
Hideyoshi  died  of  illness  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  same  year  (1598 
A.D.),  without  seeing  the  final  result.  In  accordance  with  his  Avnll,  the 
army  was  withdi'awn  from  Korea.  The  time  si)ent  in  the  tAvo  expeditions 
to  Korea  extended  over  seven  years. 
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XXVL 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SEKIGAHARA.— ORIGIN  OF  TOKUGAWA 
SHOGUXATE.— FALL  OF  THE  TOYOTOMI  FAMILY. 

After  the  death  of  Hideyoslii,  political  poAA'er  showed  a  tendency  to 
gravitate  toward  Tokuga.Ava  lyeyasu.  Discord  prevailed  among  the 
generals  Avho  had  fought  under  Hideyoshi  and  they  divided  up  into  fac- 
tions. Ishida  ]\[itsuuari,  Avho  formerly  was  in  the  closest  confidence  of 
Hidej'oshi  and  wielded  great  influence,  as  his  favourite,  formed  an  al- 
liance with  Uyesugi  Kagekatsu  to  rise  up  simultaneously  in  the  east  and 
the  west  against  Tokugawa  lyeyasu  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  him 
in  the  interests  of  the  Toyotonii  family.  In  1600  A.D.,  Kagekatsu  rose 
in  rebellion  at  Aizu  and  against  him  lyej^asu  sent  a  strong  force.  This 
diverson  w^as  taken  advantage  of  by  Ishida  Mitsunari  who  advanced 
his  troops  from  the  west.  On  receipt  oJ^  this  intelligence,  lyeyasu 
withdrew  his  troops  from  the  east  and  advanced  westward  toward 
Kyoto.  On  the  15th  day  of  September,  (1600  A.D.),  the  two  hostile 
armies  met  at  Sekigahara  in  the  Province  of  Mino.  The  combined  strength 
of  both  armies  is  computed  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  Hotly 
contested  engagements  for  half  a  day  found  both  sides  still  equally 
balanced,  when  Kobayakawa  Hideaki,  of  the  western  army,  went  over  to 
the  eastern  army.  His  treachery  caused  the  collapse  of  the  western 
army,  and  Tokugawa  Ij'eyasu  now  became  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
whole  political  situation. 

In  1603  A.D.,  lyeyasu  received  formal  appointment  from  the  Throne 
to  the  office  of  Sliogun  and  established  the  seat  of  his  government  in 
Yedo  (or  Tokyo).  He  was  at  once  firm  and  considerate  in  his  policy 
and  soon  established  himself  in  strong  favour  Avith  all  of  the  feudal 
chiefs,  or  Daiuiyos.  He  was  in  power  for  two  years,  and  retired  in 
favom'  of  his  son,  Hidetada,  who  succeeded  him  as  Shogun.  On  lyeyasu 's 
retirement,  he  took  \^^  his  abode  in  Sunpu  (now  ^^hidzuoka),  and  all  the 
important  aifairs  of  state  were  refeiTed  to  him. 

After  the  battle  of  Sekigahara,  the  family  of  Toyotomi  was  reduced 
to  tlie  rank  of  ordinary  Daimyo.  or  feudal  lord,  but  there  were  not  a 
few  adlierents  among  the  feudal  chiefs  of  the  family  of  Toyotomi  who 
were  read}-  to  rise  in  support  of  that  family.  "When  Hideyori  grew  up, 
he  idealized  the  restoration  of  the  power  of  government  to  his  own 
family  and  his  mother,  knoAvn  as  Yodogimi,  agreed  with  him.  AVitli  the 
support  of  her  favourite  retainer,  Ono  Harunaga,  Hideyori  rose  in  arms 
against  the  Tokugawa  Shogiina.te  in  1614  A.D.  Many  samurai  from. 
different  parts  of  the  country  came  and  joined  his  army.  lyeyasu,  at 
the  head  of  his  feudal  chiefs,  invested  the  castle  at  Osaka  with  his  troops. 
Peace  was  soon  concluded  and  the  outer  line  of  defense  of  that  castle  was 
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periiianently  destroyed  and  the  moat  filled  up  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  peace  then  concluded.  The  conclusion  of  peax;e  was  destined 
to  be  short  lived,  for  in  the  year  following  Ilideyori  again  rose  in  arms, 
but  Avas  completely  defeated  in  the  fifth  month,  when  lie,  and  his  mother, 
killed  themselves  and  by  tlu-ir  deaths  the  Family  of  Toyotomi  passed 
out  of  existence. 

lyeyasu  now  promulgated  a  code  consisting  of  thirteen  articles  gov- 
erning the  military  profession,  and  another  code  of  seventeen  articles 
governing  the  civil  clYicials  in  the  service  of  the  Imperial  Court.  Legis- 
lation governing  the  Buddhist  priesthood  was  also  promulgated  by  him. 

Before  this,  upon  the  termination  of  the  Battle  of  Sekigaliara,  lye- 
yasu devoted  his  attention  to  strengthening  his  hold  over  the  feudal 
chiefs,  or  Daimyos.  Those  who  had  supported  the  western  army  had 
their  territory  either  reduced  or  confiscated  in  order  that  it  might  be 
divided  among  the  supporters  of  the  Tokugawa's  army.  lie  also  paid  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  distribution  of  the  daimyos  throughout  the  country. 
The  principle  purpose  of  the  distribution  was  that  of  keeping  a  check  on 
those  who  were  not  believed  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Tokugawa 
Government.  All  the  strategic  jioints  were  given  to  the  members  of  the 
Tokugawa  family  or  to  those  whose  allegiance  Avas  beyond  any  doubt. 
Those  Daimyos  who  used  to  be  his  colleagues  before  he  came  into  power 
were  removed  to  distant  provinces,  and  smaller  but  more  faithful  Daimyos 
were  placed  in  the  vicinities  as  a  check  against  any  designs  they  might 
have  against  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate.  The  policy  of  playing  oft'  one 
against  another  among  the  Daimyos  was  followed  by  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunate. .  Eveiy  effort  of  the  Government  was  made  to  prevent  any 
of  the  Daimyos  growing  abnormally  strong  and  powerful.  Those  who 
were  invested  with  official  power  were  refused  a  large  amount  of 
income,  while  those  possessed  of  a  large  income  from  their  terri- 
tories were  kept  away  from  ofificial  authority.  The  wives  and  child- 
ren of  a  feudal  chief  were  required  always  to  be  in  Yedo,  wliile 
the  chief  himself  who  had  to  attend  to  the  administration  of  his  own 
territory  was  allowed  to  be  in  Tokyo  every  alternate  year.  This 
system  of  dividing  the  time  of  the  Daimyo  betAveen  Yedo  and  his  own 
territory  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  administration  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunate. 

lyeyasu  had  the  Imperial  Palace  almost  rebuilt,  and  increased  the 
civil  list.  He  also  made  Court  officials  of  those  possessed  of  incomes  from 
their  OAvn  territories.  Every  consideration  was  apparently  shown  for 
the  Court  and  its  officials;  but  the  actual  government,  the  Shogunate 
carefullj''  reserved  to  itself.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Third 
Shogun,  lyemitsu,  however,  that  the  governmental  system  of  the  Toku- 
gawa Shogiinate  was  firmly  established  with  practical  working  power 
over  all  the  territorial  chiefs,  or  Daimyos 
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XXVII. 

C0]\OIUNICATI0XiS  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.— 
THE  SIIIMABARA  REBELLION. 

Sho^m  lyeyasii  sent  the  chief  of  the  So  family,  of  Tsushima,  on  a 
mission  to  Korea,  and  as  a  result  the  Ruler  of  that  country  began  to  send 
his  tributary  missions  to  this  country  in  1608  A.D.  The  islands  of 
Looehu  became  incorporated  into  the  territory  of  the  Shimazu  famih' 
of  Satsuma  in  1609  A.D.  No  official  relations  were  held  with  China,  but 
its  trading  vessels  constantly  came  to  Nagasaki  to  engage  in  commercial 
transactions. 

Dutchmen  came  to  Ilirado  in  1608  A.D.  and  Sliogun  lyeyasu  per- 
mitted them  to  engage  in  trade.  The  captain  and  crew  of  the  vessel 
in  Avhich  they  came,  and  an  Englishman  by  the  name  of  Will  Adams,  Avho 
also  came  in  the  same  ship,  were  invited  into  the  presence  of  the  Shogiui, 
and  through  them  he  came  into  possession  of  information  concerning 
foreign  countries.  English  vessels  also  followed  the  Dutch,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  engage  in  trade,  l)ut  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  traders 
finally  succeeded  in  causing  the  Govermnent  to  forbid  the  coming  of 
both  English  and  other  European  traders  to  this  country.  In  those  days, 
the  jieople  of  the  country  were  very  enterprising,  and  they  visited  China, 
Annan.  Siam,  Luzon  and  Java.  The  Japanese  ships  sent  there  for  trade 
were  licensed  vessels  called  Goshuinbune,  which  means  vessels  possessed 
of  red  seals  of  the  Government. 

It  wa.s  about  this  time  that  Yamada  Nagamasa,  a  native  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Tsuruga,  went  to  Siam  and  helped  the  King  to  })ut  down  the 
rebellion.  Ilamada  Yahei,  of  Nagasaki,  went  to  Formosa  about  the  same 
time  and  upheld  the  honour  of  Japan  by  defeating  the  Dutchmen  in  that 
island. 

The  propagation  of  tlie  Jesuit  sect  of  Christianity  had  been  forbidden 
by  Mideyoshi,  and  lyeyasu  also  followed  the  same  policy.  But  witli 
every  trading  vessel  came  a  Jesuit  missionary  and  by  the  time  of  the 
Third  Shogun,  lyemitsu,  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  and  I'ortuguese  ship:S 
was  strictly  interdicted.  p]mbargo  was  placed  also  on  those  going  to 
foreign  countries.  The  building  of  large-sized  vessels  was  forbidden. 
All  the  j)orts  were  closed  to  foreign  communication.  Nagasaki,  alone, 
was  kept  open  to  the  Dutch.  No  other  foreigner  was  allowed  to  come 
into  the  country.  Those  followers  of  the  Jesuit  Avho  refused  to  give  up 
their  religious  faith  were  severely  punished. 

From  early  days,  there  were  many  followers  of  the  Jesuits  in  Kyu- 
shu. Shimabara  was  the  center  of  that  faith.  Many  of  those  who  had 
fought  under  the  flag  of  Konishi  Yukinaga,  who  was  one  of  the  powerful 
generals  of  Ilideyoshi,  also  lived  in  this  place.     In  1637  A.D.,  a  rumour 
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of  the  death  of  Shogiui  lyemitsii  was  started,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
this  incident,  the  followers  of  the  Jesnits  who  were  in  Amakusa,  selected 
one  of  their  own  youths  as  an  angel  sent  from  Heaven  and,  with  him 
at  their  head,  crossed  to  the  Province  of  Ilizt-n.  Tpcn  landing,  they 
seized  and  occupied  the  castle  of  Shimabara.  Here  they  rose  in  rebellion 
30,000  strong.  The  Shogun,  lyemitsu.  sent  Itakura  Shigemasa  to  punish 
them  and  at  first  the  r(;bels  offered  most  stubborn  resistance,  often  being 
successful.  The  Shogun  troops  were  finally  reinforced  by  Matsudaira 
Nobutsuna,  Avho  was  sent  out  vested  with  authority  to  take  command 
of  the  troops  to  be  supplied  by  the  feudal  chiefs  of  Kyushu.  "The  re- 
bellion was  suppressed  in  the  following  year  and  the  embracing  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  Japanese  was  most  strictly  forbidden.  No  foreigner, 
except  the  Dutch,  Chinese  and  Koreans,  w^as  permitted  to  come  to  Naga- 
saki and  the  country  was  entirely  closed  to  foreign  relations. 


XXVIII. 

THE  COUNTRY  UNT)ER  THE  TOKUGAAA^\  GOVERNMENT. 

At  the  time  of  the  Fifth  Shogun,  Tsunayoshi,  an  unfavourable  change 
came  over  the  Government.  He  at  first  seemed  to  take  ereat  interest  in 
the  work  of  administration  and  many  reforms  were  effected  during  the 
early  part  of  his  tenure  of  office.  But  later  he  ceased  to  take  any  in- 
terest in  political  affairs  and  began  to  indulge  in  luxurious  and  sensual 
habits,  followed  by  a  slackening  of  discipline  and  the  draining  of  the 
national  treasury. 

His  successor,  lyenobu,  secured  the  service  of  Arai  Hakuseki  and  set 
him  to  work  to  remove  the  existijig  evils  in  the  governnunit.  Amend- 
ments Avere  introduced  in  the  regulations  governing  the  foreign  trade 
in  Nagasaki,  whereby  the  excessive  outflow  of  gold  from  the  country  was 
prevented.  A  new  system  for  the  tribute  from  Korea  was  inaugurated. 
The  number  of  Imperial  j)rinces  with  hereditary  privileges  was  increased. 
All  the;se  reforms  were  among  the  conspicuous  results  of  the  new  govern- 
ment upon  the  advice  of  Arai  Hakuseki.  X^nfortunately,  the  tenures  of 
office  of  Shogun  lyenobu  and  of  his  son  Avere  not  long  enough  to  fully 
carry  out  the  policy  of  reform  contemplated  by  him. 

When  the  Eighth  Shogun,  Yoshimune,  came  into  power,  he  secured 
the  services  of  Hakuseki 's  schoolmate,  ]\ruro  Kiuso,  as  his  adviser.  Frugal 
habits,  coupled  Avith  the  cultivation  of  a  niaitial  spirit,  Avcre  eneouragt'il. 
while  the  effeminacy  was  strongly  condenincd.  The  evil  tendencies  that 
existed  since  the  Genroku  Era  were  considerably  arrested.  The  embai-go 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  books  Avas  removed  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
the  introduction  of  AVestern  knoAvledge  Avas  encouraged.     A  scholar  by 
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the  name  of  Aoki  Bimzo  Avas  sent  by  the  Goveriimeut  to  Nagasaki  to  study 
Duteli  literature, 

Sliogun  Yoshimune  also  extended  encouragement  to  the  productive 
industries.  Serieultiu'e  was  started  in  different  provinces.  Sweet 
potatoes  were  cultivated  in  all  of  the  south-western  provinces  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  importation  of  sugar  from  abroad.  Tlie  cultiva- 
tion in  different  districts  of  tobacco,  indigo  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts received  strong  encouragement  from  the  Government. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  country  also  received  the  careful  attention 
of  Yoshimune.  A  regular  and  definite  system  in  the  administration  of 
justice  was  founded.  It  was  at  this  time  that  0-oka  Yechizennokami.  Avho 
is  known  as  the  Solomon  of  Japan,  lived  to  adorn  the  judiciary  with  his 
wise,  impartial  and  practical  judgment.  Sliogun  Yoshimune  was  in  power 
for  thirty  years  and,  during  that  time,  the  finance  of  the  Shogunate  was 
greatly  improved,  while  the  people  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  full  benefits 
of  their  own  labours.  Perfect  peace  reigned  all  over  the  country  and  the 
people  were  in  enjoyment  of  all  its  blessings.  The  period  is  historically 
kno"wn  as  the  Administration  of  the  Kyoho  Era,  and  Yoshimune  is  held 
up  as  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns. 

In  the  times  of  the  two  shoguns  that  successively  followed  Yoshimune, 
a  collapse  gradually  set  in.  The  Government  ceased  to  show  competency. 
The  Sliogun 's  kinsmen  monopolized  the  power;  bribery  became  rampant; 
taxes  were  exorbitantly  exacted,  and  corruption  was  deeply  rooted  in 
the  system  of  government.  As  a  consequence,  the  power  of  the  Shogunate 
began  to  decline.  When  lyenari  came  into  power  as  the  Sliogun,  he 
appointed  ]Matsiidaira  Sadaiiobu,  Lord  of  Shirakawa,  one  of  his  principal 
ministers,  and,  through  him,  the  old  habits  of  frugality  and  of  attaching 
importance  to  military  accomplishments  were  revived.  Bad  habits  were 
condemned  and  rooted  out.  The  feudal  chiefs  were  ordered  to  encourage 
and  promote  sericulture,  and  to  introduce  a  financial  system  in  order  to 
provide  against  natural  calamities.  The  Sholiei  School  in  Yedo  was  made 
a  Government  institution,  corresponding  to  a  modern  college  or  univer- 
sity. Education  thus  encouraged  and  reforms  introduced  in  other  res- 
pects, visible  improvements  in  social  conditions  were  realized. 

This  period  is  remembered  in  history  as  the  Kansei  Administration. 
Upon  retirement  from  office  of  the  wise  reformer  Sadanobu,  the  Shogun 
began  to  lose  his  interest  in  Govermnent  and  the  power  of  the  Shogunate 
again  began  to  show  signs  of  decline.  Just  at  this  time,  reports  of  menace 
to  the  country  from  abroad  reached  the  central  Government  and  when 
Mi/uno  Yechizennokami  tried  to  introduce  reforms  on  the  basis  of  the 
Kiinsei  administration,  in  order  to  be  j)repared  against  emergencies,  he- 
made  an  utter  failure. 

In  1853,  Commodore  Perry,  with  his  squadron,  came  to  this  country,, 
which  visit  inspired  the  whole  country  with  feelings  of  uneasiness;  an. 
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anti-Sho^nal  movcnu'iit  Avas  started  by  the  Exelusionists  and  Imperial- 
ists, and  the  couiiti-y  ])eeanie  greatly  agitated. 

XXIX. 

CIVILIZATION  UNDER  THE  TOKUGAWA  SHOGUNATE.— SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE,  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  OF  THE  I>ERIOD. 

Shogun  Tokugawa  lyeyasu,  recognizing  the  importance  of  education 
in  governing  the  country,  extended  everj-  possible  encouragement  to 
literary  culture.  He  invited  and  received  the  services  of  such  scholars 
as  Fujiwara  Seikwa  and  Hayashi  Doshun,  and  had  them  teach  the  Chi- 
nese classics.  He  also  had  old  literature  reprinted  in  type,  and  from  this 
time  a  remarkable  progress  in  national  education  was  realized.  In  the 
17th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  there  appeared  such  great  scholars  as 
Nakaye  Toju,  in  Omi  Province,  Yamasaki  Ansai  and  Ito  Jinsai,  in  Kyoto, 
Arai  Hakuseki,  IMuro  Kiuso,  Ogiu  Sorai  and  others  in  Yedo.  They  -were 
great  Chinese  scholars  and  the  literature  of  China  began  to  be  assiduously 
studied. 

About  this  time,  Tokugawa  jMitsukuni,  Lord  of  IMito  Province, 
started  a  kind  of  college  in  Yedo.  It  was  known  as  Shokokwan  and  where 
he  gathered  a  number  of  scholars  and  engaged  them  in  compiling  and 
editing  the  history  of  the  nation. 

Along  with  the  spread  of  Chinese  literature,  JMitsukuni 's  contem- 
porary, a  priest  by  the  name  of  Keichiu,  engaged  himself  in  the  study  of 
national  literature.  The  cult  thus  originated  by  that  priest  soon  found 
a  following,  and  a  scholar  of  this  school,  Kitamura  Kigin,  was  officially 
emplo.yed  by  the  Government.  Such  great  names  as  Kamo  Mabuchi, 
Moto-ori  Norinaga,  and  Hirata  Atsutane  adorned  their  time,  by  their 
knowledge  and  reputation,  as  the  literati  of  national  classics,  and  the  two 
schools  of  Chinese  and  national  literature  stood  as  rivals. 

In  painting,  Kano  Tannin  was  a  luminary  in  the  early  part  of  this 
period.  In  the  17th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Ogata  Koriu,  A\nth  his 
great  genius,  originated  a  new  school  of  art.  Another  school  of  painters, 
known  as  the  popular  school,  also  produced  clever  artists  such  as  Iwasa 
Matahei,  Tlishikawa  ]\Ioronori,  jNIiyakawa  Choshun.  Nishikawa  Sukenobu 
and  others.  In  later  times,  Katsushika  Ilokusai  was  a  brilUant  star  of 
this  school  in  Yedo.  ^Maruyama  Okyo  of  Kyoto  and  Tani  Buncho  of  Yedo 
are  also  among  the  well-known  artists,  and  from  among  their  pupils  many 
clever  painters  were  produced. 

In  sculpture,  the  name  of  Hidari  Jingoro  stands  prominent  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  period.  He  Avas  a  genius  in  wood  carving.  The  des- 
cendents  of  Goto  Yujo,  who  adorned  the  JMuromachi  period  of  the  Ashi- 
kaga  Shogunate,  Math  his  master-pieces  in  metal  chiseling,  made  sword 
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mountings  their  specialty,  and  the  skill  in  this  line  was  carefully  preserved 
and  transmitted  to  posterities. 

In  the  art  of  gold  lacquer,  Honnami  Koyetsu  and  his  following  adorn- 
ed the  first  part  of  this  period.  In  the  17th  century,  Ogata  Koriu  origi- 
nated his  own  school  on  a  new  basis,  which  he  called  by  his  own  name — ^in 
the  Koriu  style. 

In  ceramics,  Kj-oto  produced  such  masters  as  Kinsei  and  Kenzan, 
while  the  kilns  of  Kutani,  Karatsu,  Arita,  Banko,  Satsuma,  Seto,  and 
others  all  produced  masterpieces  of  characteristic  excellence. 

In  textile  fabrics,  the  art  of  weaving  crepe  was  first  introduced  by 
China  in  the  16th  century  and  a  remarkable  degree  of  progress  having 
been  made,  such  fabric  as  Hamachirimen,  or  crepe  of  Hama,  was  abundant- 
ly produced.  Woollen  fabrics  were  made  in  Kyoto  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century,  and  velvet  in  the  middle  of  the  same  century.  IIabu,taye 
was  also  produced  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

XXX. 

FOREIGN  INTERCOURSE  AND  DUTCH  LITERATURE.— THE 
COMING  OP  THE  AMERICAN  SQUADRON. 

In  the  early  jDart  of  the  19th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Rus- 
sians came  and  frequently  asked  to  be  permitted  to  engage  in  trade  with 
the  people,  and  upon  being  refused,  they  began  taking  high-handed  mea- 
sures in  the  Hokkaido,  sometime  bombarding  the  sea  coast.  Other  foreign 
vessels  also  visited  our  shores.  Some  of  their  sailors  engaged  in  riotous 
.acts  in  Nagasaki,  and  the  Tokugawa  Government  was  obliged  to  issue 
instructions  to  the  feudal  chiefs  to  lose  no  time  in  driving  away  by  force 
an}^  foreign  vessels  that  might  be  observed.  Coast  defense  then  became 
a  topic  of  political  importance,  and  many  advocated  the  policy  of  seclu- 
sion by  forbidding  foreigners  to  come  to  this  country.  But  there  were 
others  who  had  studied  Dutch  literature  who  stood  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  seclusion. 

It  was  only  the  Dutch  students  who  were  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  affairs  prevailing  in  the  Occidental  countries.  The  first  kno'wledge 
of  the  AVest  in  this  country  dates  from  the  time  when  Arai  Hakuseki  took 
notes  of  what  he  learnt  from  an  Italian  who  had  drifted  to  Japan.  The 
Eighth  Shogun  Yoshimune  relaxed  to  some  extent  the  embargo  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  books,  which  used  to  be  very  strictly  carried  out. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  send  to  Nagasaki  Aoki  Konyo  to  study  Dutch  in  that 
city,  and  from  that  time  Dutch  literature  was  gradually  introduced  into 
this  country.  The  principle  subject  of  study  through  that  language  was 
medicine.  About  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  there  appeared  such 
scholars  as  Takano  Choyei,  AYatanabe  Kazan  and  others  who  had  studied 
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subjects  other  than  medicine  through  tlie  Dutcli  language.  Conditions 
in  the  Western  countries  tJius  became  known  to  tlie  scholars,  as  "well  as 
those  interested  in  politics.  With  the  introduction  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  West,  the  futility  of  remaining  shut  up  from  foreign  intercourse  was 
recognized.  Western  science  in  all  its  various  branches  was  assiduously 
studied,  and  the  giuinery  and  military  tactics  of  the  West  were  first  in- 
troduced into  this  country  by  the  students  of  the  Dutch  language. 

In  1858  A.D.,  Commodore  Perry  arrived  at  Uraga  with  his  American 
squadron  and  demanded  that  Japan  permit  of  trade  with  America.  The 
'Government  of  Yedo  was  completely  surjDriscd  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  American  fleet.  Commodore  Perry  was  asked  to  leave  the  country, 
with  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Tokugawa  Gc^v^ern'ment  to  give  him  a 
•definite  reply  in  the  following  year.  Now,  the  coast  defense  was  attended 
to  with  all  possible  haste,  and  the  particulars  concerning  the  arrival  of 
the  American  fleet  were  reported  to  the  Imperial  Court  in  Kyoto,  while 
the  Daimyos  were  consulted  on  the  new  development.  The  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Yedo  Government,  which  had  been  perfectly  autocratic  in  its 
administration,  was  construed  as  a  confession  of  weakness  and  its  power 
■was  the  more  rudely  shaken.  The  feudal  chiefs  no^w  ceased  to  pay  much 
attention  to  orders  from  the  Yedo  Government.  Perry  came,  as  promised, 
in  the  first  month  of  the  following  year.  The  opposition  to  opening  of 
the  country  to  foreign  intercourse  was  headed  by  Tokugawa  Nariaki,  Lord 
•of  Mito,  who  had  a  large  number  of  supporters  among  the  Daimyos.  But 
in  spite  of  the  opposition,  the  Yedo  Government  decided  to  coneliide  a 
treaty  of  amity  ^vith  America,  and  the  two  ports  of  Shimada  and  Hakodate 
were  opened  to  foreigners  for  fuel  and  provisions  for  American  vessels ; 
but  trade  was  not  yet  permitted.  England,  and  Russia  followed  America, 
and  the  same  privilege  was  given  them.  Holland,  also,  was  accorded  the 
same  privilege.  These  arrangements  made  with  foreign  countries  only 
increased  the  opposition. 

In  1856,  Townsend  Harris  was  sent  by  the  United  States  to  conclude 
■a,  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  Avith  this  country.  He  came  to 
Shimoda  and  requested  audience  with  the  Shogun.  In  the  Imperial 
Court  at  Kyoto,  the  exclusionists  who  would  have  the  country  closed  to 
foreign  intercourse  were  in  the  ascendancy,  and  they  were  violently  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  the  Yedo  Government.  Just  at  this  time,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  successor  to  the  Shogunal  office  kept  the  Yedo  Government  in 
a  state  of  uneasiness,  by  the  rival  interests.  The  question  was  finally 
solved  by  li  Naosuke,  the  Lord  of  Ilikone,  who  came  to  the  office  of  the 
higheft  minister,  vested  with  dictatorial  authority.  Under  him,  a  tem- 
porary treaty  with  the  United  States  was  concluded  in  1858,  and  five 
ports — Hakodate,  Yokohama,  Hiogo,  Nagasaki  and  Niigata — were  open- 
ed to  foreign  trade.  Soon  afterAvards  a  similar  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Great  Britain. 
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Tho  opposition  of  the  exclusionists  had  almost  reached  its  height  by 
this  time,  and  Naosuke,  was  obliged  to  imprison  a  number  of  those  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  the  Shognnate.  These  men  were  punished  with  either 
banishment  or  deatli.  This  act  of  the  Yedo  Government  has  become- 
known  as  the  Punishment  of  the  Ansei  Era.  Tlie  drastic  measui"e  of  the 
Shogunate  only  strengtliened  the  opposition,  which  reached  a  climax  in  the 
assassination  in  broad  daylight  of  Naosuke,  by  those  who  had  been  the 
retainers  of  the  Lord  of  ]\Iito,  but  had  severed  their  connection  with  him 
in  order  to  save  their  master  from  being  incriminated  in  the  assassination 
of  the  minister. 

XXXI. 

RETFRNING  THE  POWER  OF  GOVERNIMENT  TO  THE  THRONE. 

When  the  weakened  government  of  Yedo  was  pressed  with  foreign 
questions  in  the  midst  of  violent  opposition,  the  Emperor's  sister  was 
asked  for  in  marriage  with  the  new  Shogun  lyemochi,  and,  permission 
having  been  granted  by  the  Throne,  the  Yedo  Government  and  the  Im- 
perial Court  became  united  by  nuptial  relations.  But  at  this  time,  many 
political  agitators  from  different  provinces  came  to  Kyoto  and  started  a 
movement  against  the  Shogun.  They  were  successful  in  their  activi- 
ties, and  it  became  necessary  for  the  Shogun  himself  to  go  to  Kyoto.  Upon 
his  arrival  there  he  received  Imperial  orders  to  effect  reforms  in  the 
Shogunate  and  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  closing  the  country  to  foreign- 
ers. In  1863,  Shogun  lyemochi  formally  received  the  Imperial  command 
in  Kyoto  to  close  the  country  to  foreign  intercourse.  The  same  command 
set  a  limit  of  time  for  carrying  it  out.  It  was  fixed  on  the  10th  day  of 
the  fifth  month  of  the  same  year. 

In  1864,  the  American,  French,  Dutch  and  British  warships  came  to 
Hiogo  at  the  same  time  and  demanded  ratification  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
temporary  treaty  of  1858,  and  also  demanded  the  hastening  of  the  open- 
ing of  Hiogo  for  foreign  trade.  The  Imperial  Court  finally  gave  permis- 
sion for  the  opening  of  the  country  to  foreign  intercourse,  and  the  dif- 
cult  problem  of  the  country's  foreign  relations  was  thus  solved. 

When  Keiki  received  commission  as  15th  Shogun  of  the  Tokugawa 
Line,  he  was  exalted  in  ofBce  with  a  very  strong  support  from  various 
quarters.  But,  unfortunately,  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  demise  of 
the  Emperor  Komei  in  1867  and  the  Emperor  Meiji  succeeded  to  the 
Throne.  Just  at  this  time,  one  of  the  high  court  officials,  Iwakura  Tomo- 
mi,  started  a  movement  among  his  colleagues  to  obtain  a  secret  Imperial 
edict,  commanding  the  overthrow  of  the  Tokugawa  Government,  by  the 
Feudal  Lords  of  Satsuma  and  Choshiu.  Yamanouchi  Yodo,  the  Lord  of 
Tosa,  sent  his  retainer  Goto  Shojiro,  to  persuade  the  new  Shoerun  to  resign 
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liis  office  and  to  rt-tiini  tlio  full  power  of  government  to  the  Throne. 
Komatsu  Tatewaki,  an  influential  retainer  of  the  Lord  of  Satsunia,  also 
approached  the  new  Shogun  on  the  same  subject.  Keiki  listened  to  their 
advice  and  abdicated  in  the  10th  month,  1868  AD.  jThis  was  two  hund- 
red and  sixty-five  years  after  the  first  Shogun,  lyeyasu,  received  his  com- 
mission, and  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  years  after  tlie  first  military 
government  was  established  by  Yoritomo.  With  the  abdication  of  the 
last  Shogun  of  the  Tokugawa  line,  the  full  actual  power  over  tlie  country 
Avas  restored  to  the  Throne. 

XXXII. 

RESTORATION  OF  IMPERIAL  RULE.— AVAR  OF  THE 

RESTORATION. 

The  abdication  of  Shogun  Keiki  Avas  followed  by  an  Imperial  pro- 
clamation, in  October  and  December.  1868,  announcing  the  abrogation  of 
the  Shogunal  government  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  S3'stem  of  ad- 
ministration, with  three  great  offices — prime  minister,  ministers,  and  coun- 
cillors— responsible  for  the  government  of  the  country.  Prince  Arisugawa 
was  appointed  the  Sosai,  or  the  Prime  INIinister ;  Twakura  Tomomi,  Toku- 
gawa Keisho,  Yamanouchi  Yodo  and  others  wei-e  appointed  the  Gitei,  or 
ministers,  and  Saigo  Takamori,  Okubo  Toshimichi,  Kido  Koiu  and  others, 
the  Sanyo,  or  councillors.  All  the  Imperial  princes,  court  officials  and 
the  retainers  of  the  feudal  chiefs  who  had  rendered  distinguished  service 
in  effecting  the  restoration  of  the  Imperial  rule  were  rewarded  with 
official  appointments. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  the  feudal  chiefs  of  Aizu 
and  Kuwana  lost  their  important  office  as  Guards  of  the  Imperial  Court. 
Their  position  was  that  of  military  guardianship  to  the  Throne.  Tha 
loss  of  this  office  was  a  cause  for  series  disaffection  with  them  and  they 
decided  to  rise  against  the  feudal  chiefs  of  Satsuma  and  Choshiu,  with 
the  retired  Shogun  at  their  head.  Their  troops  actually  advanced  toward 
Kyoto,  but  they  were  met  by  the  men  of  Satsuma  and  Choshiu  at  Fushimi 
and  defeated.     Keiki  fled  to  Yedo  by  sea. 

In  the  second  month,  Prince  Arisugawa  received  a  command  from  the 
Throne  to  start  an  expedition  against  the  army  of  nmlcontents  in  the 
eastern  districts.  Saigo  Takamori  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff.  The 
army  was  composed  of  the  troops  of  different  daimyos  aiul  feudal  lords. 
They  advanced  on  Yedo  by  the  two  routes  of  the  Tokaido  and  Tosando. 
Keiki  took  refuge  in  the  Temple  Kanyeiji  of  Uyeno,  and  finally  retired 
from  active  life.  He  then  sent  one  of  his  retainers,  Katsu  Awanokami, 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  Imperial  Army  to  apologize.  The  apology 
was  accepted  and  the  invasion  of  Yedo  was  stopped. 
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Ill  the  fourth  raoiitli,  the  Imperial  Army  entered  Y(>do  aiul  the  castle, 
warsJiips  and  all  war  material  were  transferred  to  tlie  Imi)erial  Army 
headquarters.  Keiki  was  compelled  to  live  a  life  of  retirement  in  Mito, 
and  Ij^esatos,  of  Tayasu,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Tokugawa  family, 
was  appointed  successor  to  Keiki  as  the  head  of  the  central  family  of 
Tokugawa. 

Among  the  retainers  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  there  w^ere  many 
who  were  opposed  to  the  retirement  of  Keiki.  They  organized  a  band 
of  armed  men,  calling  themselves  Shogitai,  or  the  Regiment  of  Righteous- 
7iess,  and  established  their  headquarters  in  the  Temple  Kanyeiji  at  Uyeno, 
while  Otori  Keisuke  and  his  followers  went  to  Shimotsuke,  where  they 
prepared  themselves  to  fight  the  Imperial  Army.  Enomoto  Buj^o  went 
to  Hakodate  with  warships  under  his  command,  intending  to  o})pose  the 
Imperial  Army.  JMatsudaira  Yoho  fortified  himself  in  the  castle  at 
Wakamatsu  in  Aizu  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  Imperials.  But  this 
resistance  was  all  suppressed  in  the  following  j-ear. 

xxxm. 

THE  aiEIJI  GOVERNMENT.— CONSTITUTIONAL  FORM  OF 
GOVERNiVIE'NT  FIRMLY  ESTABLISHED. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  I\Ieiji  Era  (1868  A.D.),  the  Emperor,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  important  officials,  assembled  in  the  Shishinden  Hall  of  the 
Palace,  took  oath  before  the  Deities  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  consisting  of 
five  articles  as  follows; 

The  Imperial  Oath  in  Five  Articles. 

I.  An  assembly  widely  convoked  shall  be  establisJied,  and  thus. great 
.  stress  shall  be  laid  upon  public  opinion. 

II.  The  welfare  of  the  Avhole  nation  shall  be  promoted  by  the  conti- 
nued efforts  of  both  the  governing  and  governed  classes. 

III.  All  subjects,  civil  and  military  officers,  as  well  as  other  people 
shall  do  their  best,  and  never  grow  w^eary  in  accomplishing  their  legitimate 
duties. 

rV.  Antiquated  usages  shall  be  abandoned ;  justice  and  righteous- 
ness .shall  regulate  all  actions. 

V.  Knowledge  shall  be  sought  all  over  the  world,  and  thus  shall 
be  strengthened  the  foundations  of  the  Imperial  Polity. 

This  Imperial  oath  formed  the  guiding  princi])le,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  form  of  constitutional  government.  In  the  eighth 
month,  the  Emperor  formally  ascended  the  Throne,  and  in  the  following 
month  the  new  era  of  Meiji  was  installed.  At  this  time,  also,  the  custom 
of  having  one  era  for  one  reign  Avas  introduced.      (Hitherto,  the  name  of 


an  era  changed  several  times  during  a  reign).  The  capital  was  removed 
to  Yedo  in  the  year  following  the  accession  to  the  Tlirone  of  the  ]\leiji 
Emperor,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Tokyo. 

But  the  feudal  chiefs  were  still  in  possession  of  autonomic  authority 
in  their  respective  territories,  and  in  order  to  place  the  administrative 
power  and  authority  on  a  better  basis,  Kido  Koin,  of  Choshiu,  and  Okubo 
Toshimichi,  of  Satsuma,  prevailed  upon  their  masters,  wh.o  were  the  feudal 
chiefs,  to  voluntarily  renounce  their  autonomic  autlionty  and  return  the 
same  to  the  Throne.  They  were  successful  in  tlieir  efforts,  and  in  the 
second  year  of  Meiji,  the  feudal  chiefs  of  Satsuma,  Choshiu,  Tosa  and 
Hizen  surrendered  their  authority.  This  was  soon  followed  by  all  the 
daimyos.  The  feudal  chiefs  were  then  made  governors  of  their  own 
places,  subject  to  instructions  from  the  Central  Government.  This  form 
of  1o?h1  administration  was  called  the  Clan  System.  In  1871,  that  system 
was  i'.bolished,  and  replaced  by  the  present  form  of  prefectural  admini- 
stration, with  the  Prefect  appointed  by  the  Central  Government. 

iieforras  were  introduced  in  the  old  system,  and  the  relationship  of 
master  and  subject  between  the  local  chief  and  the  people  of  the  district 
ceased  to  exist.  The  three-class  distinction  of  Peers,  Shizoku  (Samurai 
class  t.  and  commoners  was  introduced.  The  male  population  was  re- 
quired to  cut  their  hair  short,  and  even  those  of  the  Samurai  class  were 
forbidden  to  wear  their  swords.  The  Lunar  calendar  was  replaced  by 
the  Gregorian  system  in  1873.  In  the  same  year,  the  system  of  military 
service  by  conscription  was  introduced.  The  prohibition  of  Christianity 
was  removed,  and  tlie  ''notice"  boards  that  were  formerly  seen  in  all 
the  villages  and  other  places  throughout  the  country  were  taken  down. 
Fresh  knowledge  of  all  the  important  branches  of  industry  of  the  Occi- 
dent was  eagerly  sought,  and  education  was  vigorously  promoted  on  the 
new  basis,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  was  greatly  improved.  Every- 
thing assumed  a  new  aspect. 

An  official  mission  to  foreign  countries,  composed  of  Iwakura  Tomo- 
mi,  Kido,  Okul)o  and  others,  was  sent  out  in  1873,  and,  during  its  al)sence, 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  the  ministers  of  the  government  resulted 
in  the  resignations  of  Saigo,  Itagaki,  Soyejima  and  other  ministers.  With 
their  retirement  from  office,  a  movement  was  started  by  them  demanding 
the  establishment  of  a  national  assembly,  composed  of  members  elected 
by  the  peo])l('  In  1875,  the  Government  established  the  Senate,  known 
as  the  Genroiii.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  convening  of  an  assembly 
of  local  governors  to  vote  on  affairs  concerning  local  administration. 
In  1879,  local  assemblies  were  instituted  on  a  self-governing  basis.  These 
political  reforms  were  the  preliminaries  to  a  constitutioiuvl  system  of 
natii/nal  government.  When  the  i)roper  moment  arrived  for  instituting 
a  constitutional  form  of  governnunit,  the  eonntry  was  honoured  by  th? 
Imperial  Ivescript  of  1881,  hy  \\lii('l!  the  Knipci-oi-  was  plea>u'd  to  commit 
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iiims3if  to  a  jji-oraise  of  convening  a  national  assembly,  commencing  witli 
1890.  The  Government  now  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  new 
system  of  administration.  In  1882,  Count  Ito  was  despatched  to  Europe 
to  make  the  necessarj'  investigation  for  instituting  a  constitutional  form 
of  government.  He  travelled  through  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  paid 
speciiil  attention  to  the  govenunental  system  of  C4ermany.  Upon  his 
return  from  Europe,  in  the  following  year,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  drafting  the  Constitution  and  of  making  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  introducing  the  ncAV  s^'stem  of  gcveruuient  on  a  constitutional 
basis.  As  the  first  step  toward  the  consummation  of  the  great  work,  a 
radical  reform  in  the  governmental  system  was  effected,  and  the  Imperial 
Cabin <'^t  was  organized,  composed  of  the  Departments  of  State  for  the 
Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  "War,  Xavy,  Justice,  Education,  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce,  and  Communications.  In  1888,  the  Emperor 
estaMi.  lied  the  Pri'V'^'  Council  as  the  highest  advisory  board,  and  in  1889 
the  Imperial  Constitution  was  formally  promulgated,  together  with  the 
law  of  election  of  the  members  of  the  Elouse  of  Kepresentatives  and  the 
Law  of  the  Houses.  In  1890,  the  Imperial  Diet  was  convoked  for  the 
first  lioie,  and  this  completed  the  constitutional  form  of  government  of 
this  country. 

XXXIV. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  SYSTEM. 

Ever  since  the  birth  of  this  nation,  the  country  has  continued  to  be 
governed  successively  by  the  Imperial  Rulers  of  one  unbroken  lineage. 
In  spite  of  national  vicissitudes,  brought  about  by  the  predominance  of 
military  elements,  often  resulting  in  internal  Avars  and  revolutionary' 
comnictions,  the  Throne  was  never  Anolated  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  country.  The  principle  that  the  Imperial  Family  is  co-existent 
wit.i  the  nation  on  a  lasting  and  permanent  basis  is  deeply  and  firmly 
embodied  in  the  history  of  Japan. 

With  the  new  order  introduced  in  1883  by  the  organization  of  the 
Imperial  Cabinet,  the  administration  of  the  country  was  placed  on  a  firm 
basis.  In  1889,  the  Imperial  Constitution  clearly  defined  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  people,  while  the  rights  and  liberty  of  subjects  were 
practically  guaranteed  by  the  organization  of  a  representative  system  of 
government  in  1890,  and  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Throne  were  made 
solid  and  immovable. 

"Wlicii  the  representative  system  of  government  was  first  introduced, 
there  was  considerable  doubt  that  it  could  be  successfully  carried  out. 
It  was  based  upon  the  national  character  and  experience  of  this  country, 
which  are  entirely  distinct  from  all  others.  It  was  doubted  if  the  in- 
fluence of  the  long  history  of  this  country,  founded  upon  a  principle  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  a  democracy,  could  permit  the  new  system   to 


become  a  success.  But  tlie  thirty  years  of  history  since  tlie  organization 
of  the  first  Cabinet  and  twenty-five  years  of  experience  since  the  first 
session  of  the  Imperial  Diet  show  that  the  new  system  has  not  only  been 
a  success,  but  that  some  brilliant  records  have  been  made  under  a  repre- 
sentative system  of  government. 

The  two  great  wars  of  1804-5  and  of  li)()4-5  were  fought  with  success. 
Extraterritoriality  was  removed,  and  treaties  with  foreign  countries  were 
concluded  on  equal  footing,  while  many  other  ])olitical  events  of  im- 
portance— both  national  and  international — occurred  during  that  period. 
The  Cabinet  has  changed  seventeen  times  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  been  dissolved  several  times  by  Imperial  Order,  but  none  of 
these  occurrences  have  shaken  the  foundations.  Eleven  general  elections 
had  alrea^ly  taken  j)lace,  and  the  Imperial  Diet  has  gone  through  thirty- 
four  sessions.  In  1900,  the  law  of  election  was  revised  and  the  standard 
of  franchise  was  extended  from  a  property  qualification  of  paying  direct 
annual  tax  of  fifteen  yen  to  ten  j-en.  The  system  of  signed  ballots  w'as 
discontimi/'d  and  replaced  by  an  unsigned  ballot.  The  system  of  election 
which  was  at  first  divided  into  small  electoral  districts  w;as  revised  by 
extending  the  limit  of  constituencies  on  a  much  wider  basis.  Altogether 
the  progi  •^.'5S  of  constitutional  government  in  this  country  has  shown  a 
wholesome  development. 

The  change  of  cabinet  since  its  first  organization  and  the  important 
political  measures  and  events  during  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  respective 
cabinets  are  mentioned  below : 

First  ITO  CABINET:     December,  1885— April,  1888. 
Fj'ivy  Council  organized. 
Regulations  for  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  promulgated. 

KURODA  CABINET :     April  1888— October,  1889. 
Imperial  Constitution  promulgatetl. 

Pro  tern  SANVJO  CABINET:     October,  1889. 

First  YAIMAMOTO  CABINET:     October,  1889— :\lay,  1891. 
iMrst   general  election   conducted. 
First  session  of  Imperial  Diet  held. 

First  MATSrivATA  CABINET:     May,  1891— Augnst,  1892. 
Second  session  of  Diet:     Dissolved. 
Second  general  election  conducted. 
Third  session  of  Diet   held. 

Second  ITO  CABINET:     August.  1892— ^NFay.   1S9G. 
Fourth  session  of  Diet. 
Fifth  session  of  Diet :     Dissolved. 
Third  general  election. 
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Sixth  session  of  Diet :     Dissolved. 

Seventh  session  of  Diet   (Special). 

War  Avith  China. 

Treaties  with  PoAvers  revised  on  i)rineiple  of  eqnality  of  footing-. 

Eighth  session  of  Diet. 

Tobacco  Leaf  Monopoly  by  Government  introduced. 

Pro  tern  KUKODA  CABINET:     May— August,    1896. 

Second    ]\rATSUKATA    CABINET:     September,     1896— December, 
1897. 
Tenth  session  of  Diet. 

I/aw  of  Suspension  of  the  Press  by  the  Government  abrogated- 
Gold  standard  introduced. 
Eleventh  session  of  the  Diet:     Dissolved. 

Third  JTO  CABINET:     January— ^May,  1898. 
Fifth  general  election. 
Twelfth  session  of  the  Diet:     Dissolved. 
Civil   Code   promulgated. 
Commercial  Code  promulgated. 
Law  of  election   of  members  of  the  House   of  Representatives 

revised. 
Regulations  for  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  abrogated. 

First  OIOJMA  CABINET:     June— October,  1898. 
Sixth   general  election. 

Second  YAMAGATA  CABINET:     November.   1898— October,  1900.. 
13th  Session  of  the  Diet, 
land  tax  raised.     Land  value  re-assessed. 
Annual  stipend  to  Members  of  both  Houses  increased. 
Prefectural  and  other  local  systems  of  administration  revised. 
14th  Session  of  the  Diet. 
Consular  jurisdiction  removed. 
Treaties  on  equal  footing  established. 

Fourth  ITO  CABINET:       October,  1900— :\Iay.  1901. 
15th  Session  of  the  Diet. 
Self  administration  of  Hokkaido  established. 
Law  pertaining  to  bribery  of  Members  of  the  Diet  promulgated. 

Pro  tern  SAIONJI  CABINET:     May— June.  1901. 

First  KATSURA  CABINT^T:     June,  1901— January.  1906. 
16th  Session   of  the  Diet. 

LaAV  of  election  of  ^Members  of  House  of  Representatives  revised. 
]\runicipal,  town,  and  village  administration  revised. 
17th  Session  of  the  Diet:     Dissolved. 
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Eighth  general  election. 

ISth  Session  of  the  Diet. 

19th  Session  of  the  Diet  dissolved. 

Ninth   general  election. 

20th  Session  of  the  Diet. 

Russian  "War. 

21st  Session  of  the  Diet. 

Salt  Monopoly  by  the  Govemmetit  started. 

Peace  concluded  "with  Russia. 

First  SAIONJI  CABINET:     January,   1906— July,  1908. 
22ju1  Session  of  the  Diet. 
State  ownership  of  railways  established. 
Tobacco  Monopoly  by  the  Government  established. 
Customs  Tariff  revised. 
23rd   Session  of  the  Diet. 
24tJ)   Session   of  the  Diet. 
10th  General  Election. 

Second   KATSURA  CABINET:     July,   1908— August,    1908. 
25th  Session  of  the  Diet. 

Imperial  Rescript  encouraging  hal)its  of  frugality  issued. 
26th  Session  of  the  Diet. 

Institutions  pertaining  to  the  Imperial  Family  promulgated. 
Arbitration  Treaty  with  America  concluded. 
Factory  law  promulgated. 
Customs  Tariff  revised. 
Land  tax  decreased. 
27tl'  Session  of  the  Diet. 

Second  SAIONJI  CABINET:     August,  1911— December,  1912. 
28th  Session  of  the  Diet. 
Eleventh  general  election. 
Death   of  Emperor  Meiji. 
29th  Session  of  the  Diet:     Special. 

Third  KATSURA  CABINET:     December,  1912— February,   1913. 

30th  Session  of  the  Diet. 

Organization  of  Prince  Katsura's  party. 

First  YAMAMOTO  CABINET:     February,  1913— INIarch,  1914. 
30th  Session  of  the  Diet. 

Law  of  Constitution  of  Courts  of  Justice   promulgated. 
31st  Session  of  the  Diet. 
Prefectural   Administration   System   revised. 
Land  tax  revised. 
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Salt  Monopoly  Law  revised. 

Succession  tax  revised. 

Budget  failed  to  pass  the  Diet. 

Second  OKOIA  CABINET:     Organized  April,  1914. 
Now  in  power. 

32nd  Session  of  the  Diet :     Special. 
33rd  Session  of  the  Diet. 
3-lth  Session  of  the  Diet :     Dissolved. 
General  Election  1915. 
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SECTION    IV. 


Constitution  and  Administrative 
System  of  Japan 


I. 

CONSTITUTION. 

The  Empire  of  Japan  is  ruled  by  tlie  liereditary  Emperor  of  an  un- 
broken line  of  succession  and  since  the  time  of  tlie  first  iimperor  Jiinmu, 
its  history  runs  .through  tAventj^-six  centuries.  During  this  period,  the 
nation  has  passed  through  vicissitudes  of  varying  characters.  There 
were  times  when  court  officials  or  the  military  lield  the  actual  power,  but 
at  no  time,  was  the  vital  and  fundamental  principle  of  administering 
the  government  in  the  name  of  the  Throne  ever  departed  from.  No 
subject  in  the  long  history  of  this  country  has  ever  attempted  to  usurp 
the  Throne. 

The  first  article  of  the  Imperial  Constitution  cU-ai'ly  sets  forth  that 
the  person  of  the  Emperor  is  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  in  it  is  defined  the 
essence  and  spirit  constituting  the  national  policy  of  the  Empire. 

Historically  treated,  the  period  covering  the  progress  of  the  ad- 
ministrative system  of  the  coiuitry  is  divisible  into  four  periods. 

The  First  Period  is  that  of  Tribal  Covernment.  It  opens  with  the 
reign  of  the  first  Emperor  (G60  B.C.)  and  comes  down  to  Emperor  Kotoku 
(645  AD.)  covering  over  thirteen  centuries.  There  was  no  defined 
system  of  government.  The  ruling  power  was  vested  in  the  chief  of  each 
tribe  and  was  hereditary.  The  Emperor  was  chief  over  all  th(>  different 
tribes,  and  ruled  over  them  as  their  sovereign. 
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The  Second  Period,  Grovenunental  Organs  Established. 

This  period  opens  with,  the  reign  of  Emperor  Kotoku  (645  A.D.)  and 
comes  down  to  that  of  Emperor  Gotoba  (1192  A.D.)  covermg  a  duration 
of  517  years.  The  Emperor  Kotoku  appointed  the  officers  of  tlie  cliief 
religious  affairs  and  of  state  affairs.  Under  the  Central  Government 
office  almost  corresponding  to  a  Cabinet,  there  were  eight  departments 
of  state  Avitli  different  sectional  offices  in  each. 

The  officials  were  divided  into  three  main  ranks  of  Chokunin  (direct 
Imperial  appointment),  Sonin  (Imperial  appointment  through  a  pre- 
siding official)  and  Haniiin  (appointed  by  a  presiding  official).  Competency- 
was  at  first  the  standard  of  official  appointment  and  it  was  not  hereditary. 
But  l-y  the  time  the  Fujiwara  family  came  into  poAver.  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  Empress  was  chosen  from  among  the  daughters  of  the 
family,  all  the  important  offices  in  the  government,  from  the  Regent  and 
viceregal  authority  downward  came  to  be  hereditary,  as  Avell  as  a  mono- 
poly by  the  members  of  that  family.  Only  those  offices  requiring  expert 
IvnoAvledge,  such  as  religious  rites,  and  the  compilation  of  calendar  were 
filled  by  those  of  other  lineage  specially  set  apart  to  engage  in  these  state 
functions. 

The  Third  Period,  Military  Government  or  Shogunate. 

This  period  opens  with  the  establishment  of  the  Kamakura  Shogunate 
(1193  A.D.)  and  closes  with  the  fall  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  in  1868, 
coverijig  a  period  of  676  years.     After  Yoritomo  of  the  ]\Iinamoto  famil\' 
established  liis  military  government  in  Kamakura,  known  as  the  Shogun- 
ate,  the    organs   of  administration   directly   belonging   to   the    Imperial 
Court  became  nominal  in  power.     The  actual  poAver  of  government  was 
invested  in  the  Shogunate.     Yoritomo  created  different  classes  of  office 
under  his  direct  control  and  hy  distributing  prominent  retainers  under 
him  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  administer  local  government,  he 
introduced  a   feudal   system.     l>ut  all  tlie  important  state  affairs  were 
referred  to  the  Throne  Avhile  the  appointments  of  officials  Avere  reported 
thereto.     The  fixing  of  the  name  of  era,  and  appointment  of  officials  at- 
tending to  the  construction  of  temples,  Buddhist  and  Shinto,  as  aa^cII  as 
of  religious  ceremonies  Avere  k^ft  to  the  Imperial  Court. 

The  Fourth  Period,  the  Meiji  Era. 

With  the  fall  of  the  TokugaAva  Shoguiuite,  the  actual  poAver  of  the- 
government  Avas  restored  to  tlie  Throne,  both  in  name  and  fact.  Upon 
this  rfstoration  in  1867,  three  high  offices  of  Prime  ]\Iinister,  ministers 
and  councillors  were  created.  This  Avas  folloAved  by  the  revival  of  the- 
old  system  of  haA'ing  a  central  govermnental  office  and  the  office  for  at- 
tending to  religious  af  airs.  In  1871,  the  clan  system  of  local  administra- 
tion Avas  abolished  and  replaced  by  the  present  prefectural  system. 
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In  1889,  the  Impei-ial  Cojistitution  was  promulgated  and  the  Imperial 
Diet  est<xblished. 

The  Imi)erial  Constitution  is  oi'  the  Emperor's  own  creation  and  is 
not  a  law  on  which  the  state  is  founded.  The  Sovereign  poAver  from  the 
very  beginning  of  this  country's  national  life  therefore  has  existed  in 
the  person  of  the  Emperor.  It  has  no  origin  from  the  subject.  This  is 
the  point  that  sliould  be  si)ecially  noted  in  considering  the  constitution 
of  Japaji. 

n. 

THE  SOVEREIGN  POWER  OF  THE  EJifPEROR. 

recording  to  the  provisions  of  tlie  Imperial  Constitution,  the  Emperor 
9S  tl'.e  Ruler  of  the  Empire  superintends  and  controls  all  the  administra- 
tive aifairs  of  the  comitry.  It  is  understood  tliat  all  the  governmental 
functions  emanate  from  the  ruling  power  of  the  Throne;  l)ut  in  this 
chapter,  the  sovereign  authorities  directly  exercised  by  the  Emperor  are 
enumerated,  and  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  Convocation,  opening,  closing  and  suspension  of  the  Imperial 
Diet  and  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

2.  Promulgation  of  urgency  Imperial  ordinance  invested  with  the 
force  of  law. 

3.  To  promulgate  or  cause  to  be  promvUgated  the  ordinances  neces- 
sary for  enforcement  of  laws,  preservation  of  public  peace  and 
order,  and  advancement  of  people's  welfare. 

4.  To  promulgate  the  system  governing  the  administration  of  the 
country  in  all  its  various  functions  and  to  appoint  civil  officials 
and  militar}^  officers,  exception  being  made,  however,  in  the  case 
sp(;cially  provided  for  either  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the  law. 

5.  Supreme  command  of  the  army  and  the  navy ;  their  organization 
and  the  size  of  the  standing  strength  of  national  defense. 

6.  Declaration  of  war,  conclusion  of  peace,  and  conclusion  of  inter- 
national treaties. 

7.  Proclamation  of  inartial  law. 

8.  Gi'auting  of  patents  of  nobility,  decorations  and  other  marks  of 
lionour. 

0,  Pardon  to  i>risoners,  reduction  of  the  degree  of  punishment,  and 
restoration  of  lost  civil  rights. 

III. 

SYSTE.Al  OF  LEGISLATION. 

The  power  of  legislation  rests  with  the  Emperor.  According  to 
Article  V.  of  tlie  Imperial  Constitution,  the  Emperor  enforces  this  power 
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with  the  eouciiiTenee  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  Article  XXXVII.  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  all  the  laAvs  mnst  receive  concurrence  of  the 
Diet.  Thus  tlie  operation  and  enforcement  of  the  lejT:islative  power  are 
clearly  set  forth. 

The  history  of  legislation  prior  to  the  Meiji  era  shows  that  for  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years  since  the  accession  to  the  Throne  of  the  first 
Emperor  Jimmii,  there  existed  no  codified  form  of  legislation. 

The  law  of  seventeen  articles  (Kempo),  drafted  by  Prince  Shotoku 
in  G{»4  A.D.,  was  the  first  of  recorded  legislation.  Another  code  drawn 
prior  .to  the  establishment  of  the  Kamakura  Shogunate.  known  as  the 
Taihorei,  Avas  made  in  the  reign  of  Emperor  Bunbu  (697-707)  and  was 
modelled  after  the  Chinese  system  under  the  Tang  Dynasty.  AVith  the 
establishment  of  the  military  government  of  the  Kamakura  Shogunate, 
laws  v.'ere  enacted  by  the  same  government  to  meet  with  needs  of  the 
times  after  careful  consideration  of  the  habit  and  customs  prevailing  in 
those  days.  Feudal  chiefs  administered  the  local  governments  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  Kamakura  Shogunate.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Meiji  era,  a  penal  code  was  in  operation,  which  included  both 
the  ancient  laAvs  of  the  country  and  of  China. 

After  the  Restoration,  a  Western  system  of  legislation  Avas  intro- 
duced, in  1871,  and  placed  under  the  Dajokwan  which  Avas  the  center  of 
governmental  authority.  In  1875,  the  Gein'oin  or  the  Senate  was  esta- 
blished and  Avas  inA'ested  Avith  poAver  of  legislation.  On  February  lltli, 
1889,  the  Imperial  Constitution,  the  Imperial  House  LaAv,  the  LaAv  of  the 
Houses  of  the  Diet,  and  the  LaAV  of  Election  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Avere  promulgated.  In  November  of  the  folloAving  year,  the  Im- 
perial Diet  Avas  convoked  for  the  first  time,  and  the  legislative  functions 
of  the  GoA'ernment  thus  came  into  existence  in  definite  form. 

Legislative  procedure  consists  in  submitting  the  project  of  a  laAv  to 
the  Diet  either  by  the  goveriunent  or  by  either  of  the  Houses,  and  on 
being  passed  by  both  Houses,  it  is  necessary  to  receive  Imperial  sanction 
before  enforcement.  The  proposed  laAvs  initiated  by  the  Government  are 
first  passed  by  the  ministerial  council  and  are  required  to  recei\'e  Imperial 
approA'al,  before  being  submitted  to  the  Diet.  Either  House  of  the  Diet 
is  clothed  Avith  autliority  to  present  its  OAvn  bills  but  an  enactment  Avhich 
affects  the  provisions  in  the  Constitution  is  first  required  to  pass  the 
Privy  Council, 

The  legislative  organ  of  the  country  rests  in  the  Imperial  Diet  AA'hich 
i»i  composed  of  Iavo  Houses — the  Peers  and  of  the  Representatives.  The 
Imperial  Diet  is  the  organ  through  AA^hich  the  Emperor  legislates.  The 
Diet  has  not  the  poAver  of  legislatiA'e  enactment;  neither  is  the  Diet  a 
representative  medium  of  the  AA'hole  people  of  the  country. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  composed  of  the  folloAving  members:  Imperial 
princes  Avho  have  reached  tlieir  majority;  i)rinces  and  marquises  above 
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twenty-five  years  of  age ;  counts,  viseonnts  and  barons  elected  from 
amoiig  their  oa\ii  ranks  by  those  who  are  over  twenty-five  years  of  age; 
those  appointed  by  the  Tliroue  on  account  of  eradition  or  meritorious 
Iservice  rendered  to  the  state;  and  the  highest  tax-payers  who  are  first 
elected  from  among  fifteen  in  each  of  the  respective  jurisdictions  of 
local  governments  and  are  then  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  The  tenn 
of  the  elected  members  of  the  Ho^lse  is  seven  years.  The  Imperial 
nominees  on  account  of  erudition  or  distinguished  service  hold  life  mem- 
bership. "When  the  House  of  Representatives  is  dissolved,  the  session 
of  the  House  of  Peers  is  susi)ended. 

Actual  membership  of  the  House  of  Peers  is  as  follows: 

Imperial    Princes    13 

Princes  and  Marquises  47 

Counts,  Viscounts  and  Barons 149 

Imperial  Nominees  •  • 122 

Highest  Tax-payers  43 

Total 376 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  members  elected  by 
the  people.  Those  who  are  eligible  are  required  to  be  male  subiects  of 
the  Empire  over  thirty  years  of  age.  No  other  qualification  is  needed. 
Each  of  the  local  administrations  is  divided  into  separate  constituencies, 
the  number  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  cities,  gun  or 
counties,  and  populatio)!.  The  qualifications  for  electors  are  as  fol 
loAvs: — A  male  subject  of  the  Empire,  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who 
has  been  residing  in  the  constituency,  for  one  year  before  going  to  tlie 
polk,  and  has  been  paying  land  or  other  direct  national  tax,  or  both 
of  ten  yen  and  upwards  ])er  year  for  two  years  before  going  to  the  polls. 
The  ballot  must  bear  no  signature  of  the  elector  who  can  vote  foi-  one 
member  only.  The  term  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  four  years.  The  number  of  seats  at  present  is  381.  Chosen,  l^'ot-iiiosa 
and  Karafuto  do  not  send  representatives  to  the  House. 

The  Imperial  Diet  is  vested  with  power  to  give  concurrence  to 
(or  to  v()t<  on)  the  projects  of  laws,  the  Budget,  the  national  debt,  and 
disbur.<?ements  by  the  national  treasury  which  are  not  included  in  the 
Budget:  to  receive  reports  on  the  settled  accounts  of  the  Government. 
When  necessity  should  arise  for  revising  tlie  constitution,  it  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Diet  by  special  Imperial  command.  Besides  those 
enumerated  above,  the  Imperial  Diet  has  the  following  rights  and 
duties : 

1.  To  present  bills  separately  and  independently. 

2.  To  present  an  address  to  the  Throne  and  to  make  reprcst-iitations 
to  the  Government. 
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3.  To  receive  petitions  from  the  people. 

4.  To  make  the  rules  ami  regulations  necessary  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  of  the  Houses. 

■5.  To  present  interpellations  to  the  Grovernmeut  without  infringing 
the  provisions  of  the  Law  governing  the  Houses.  To  demand  a 
reply  from  tlie  Govermnent.  To  consider  and  decide  on  de- 
privation of  membership:  to  accept  the  resignation  of  a  mem- 
ber, and  to  give  permission  for  the  absence  of  a  member  from  the 
Iio^ise. 


IV. 

SYS/TEM  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  administrative  system  of  the  country  in  ancient  times  was  very 
simple.  For  seven  hundred  years  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunate,  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  military. 

The  Tokugawa  Shogunate  adopted  a  system  of  automatic  local  gov- 
ernriient  under  the  feudal  chiefs  or  Daimyos  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
central  government.  The  Shogun's  government  which  was  the  center 
of  administration,  was  administered  by  Tairo  (dictatorial  chief  minister) 
and  Roju,  or  ministers.  The  holder  of  the  former  office  was  created  only 
on  special  occasions.  There  were  also  other  high  executive  officials  to 
attend  to  the  work  of  their  respective  departments.  The  Daimyo  as 
feudal  chief  administered  the  government  of  his  o^\ai  territory  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  of  the  central  government. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  administrative  system  luiderwent  frequent 
changes,  but  with  the  promulgation  of  the  Imperial  Constitution,  it  was 
placed  on  a  unified  basis. 

The  Central  Grovernment. 

According  to  the  present  system,  there  are  the  following  offices  in 
the  central  government,  viz. : 

The  Minister  President  of  State,  and  the  jMinister  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Home,  Finance,  Army,  Navy,  Justice,  Education,  Agri- 
eultiire  and  Commerce,  and  Commiuiieations,  the  Priw  Council,  the  Audit 
Bureau  and  Court  of  Administrative  Litigation. 

finder  each  minister  of  state,  tliere  are  numei-ous  officials  to  attend 
to  their  respective  administrations ;  special  offiees  are  created  for  special 
functions  of  the  government.     There  are  several  advisory  boards. 

The  Imperial  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  state  departments 
and  is  presided  over  by  the  Minister  President  of  State.  They,  in  con- 
foi'ivity  with  the  Imperial  coiinnand,  attend  tO'  the  carrying  out  of 
the  following  state  affairs  on  a  unified  system: 
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(1)  Drafting  of  laws;  compilation  of  the  Budget  and  of  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  settled  accounts ; 

(2)  Treaties  with  foreign  Powers  and  important  diplomatic  affairs; 
'3}     Drafting  of  Imperial  ordinances  pertaining  to  the  enforcement 

of  governmental  organization  and  laws ; 

^,4)  Deciding  disputes  concerning  the  powers  of  the  respective  de- 
partments of  state; 

(5;  Attending  to  the  petitions  of  the  peoi)le  sent  either  through 
the  Throne,  or  the  Imperial  Diet; 

(6)  Financial  disbursements  not  included  in  the  Budget; 

(7)  The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  officials  of  the  (^hokuiiiii 
(direct  Imperial  appointment)  rank  and  of  the  chiefs  of  local 
administJ'ation ; 

(8)  Other  important  and  high  functions  of  the  administration  are 
exercised  by  tlie  ministerial  council. 

The  administrative  authority  vested  in  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  is  as  follows :  The  Foreign  Minister  attends  to  administra- 
tive affairs  concerning  relations  with  foreign  Powers;  the  protection  of 
the  commerce  abroad;  affairs  concerning  the  people  of  the  country  re- 
siding abroad,  and  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  dij)lomaLie  and 
eons^ilar  service. 

The  Home  ^Minister  has  under  his  jurisdiction  the  following: 
Affairs  concerning  temples,  local  administration,  election  of  tlu'  members 
of  tti:  House  of  Representatives,  police  aft'airs,  civil  engineering  works, 
sanitatioji,  topographical  cr  geographical  affairs,  religious  affairs,  pul)- 
lishing  business,  copyright,  and  charity  organization,  lie  also  exercises 
supervision  over  the  governor-general  of  Chosen  (Korea),  and  Formosa, 
the  chief  of  the  Karafuto  or  Saghalien  administration,  the  chief  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  the  chief  of  Hokkaido  administration,  and  the  pre- 
fectural  governors. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  exercises  control  over  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Government  and  supervises  the  keeping  of  accounts,  payment  of 
expenses,  collecting  of  taxes,  national  debts,  currency  deposits  received, 
accounts  under  the  custody  of  the  Governmen.t,  and  affairs  concerning  the 
banks.  He  also  exercises  control  over  the  financial  affairs  of  local  ad- 
ministi  ations  and  of  all  tiieir  ramifications  as  well  as  of  public  organi- 
zations. 

The  Minister  of  War  attends  to  the  military  affairs  of  the  country, 
iind  excfises  control  over  all  branches  of  military  administration  and 
over  those  in  regular  military  service  as  well  as  ci\ilians  in  the  service  of 
the  militaiy  authorities. 

The  Minister  of  the  Navy  exercises  control  over  all  brandies  of  the 
service,  and  those  in  regular  service  as  well  as  ciA'ilians  in  the  employ  of 
the  navijl  authorities. 
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'I'he  Minister  of  Justice  has  under  liis  control  tlie  courts  of  justice 
and  the  offices  of  the  Prosecutors.  Prosecutors  act  under  his  direction. 
Affairs  concerning  civil  suits,  criminal  cases,  non-judicial  cases,  domicile, 
prisons  and  the  j^rotection  of  released  convicts  as  "well  as  other  affairs 
connected  vriih  tlie  judicial  adininistration. 

TJie  Minister  of  Education  exercises  control  over  the  educational 
affairs   of  the   country. 

Tiie  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  has  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion llie  affairs  concerning  agriculture,  commerce,  industrs^,  marine  pro- 
ducts, forestry',  mining,  rights  of  inventions  and  designs,  trade-marks 
and  the  geology  of  the  country". 

The  ^Minister  of  Commimications  exercises  control  over  the  posts, 
parcel  post,  postal  money  order,  postal  savings  deposit,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone and  the  work  connected  "with  indications  to  navigators.  He  also 
exercises  supervision  over  affairs  concerning  electrical  works,  the  build- 
ing of  vessels  and  transportation  over  land  and  sea,  as  "well  as  those 
pertaining  to  the  routes  of  navigation,  shipping  and  sailors. 

Each  of  the  ministers  of  state  by  the  authoritj^  invested  in  his  office 
or  by  special  command  is  authorized  to  issue  departmental  ordinances. 
He  is  also  authorized  to  give  instruction  to  the  chiefs  of  local  administra- 
tion, the  chief  of  Hokkaido,  and  the  chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

Losides  the  administrative  affairs  above  eniunerated,  there  are  those 
■which  ai-e  placed  under  the  direct  control  and  supervision  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  Each  of  them  is  under  the  management  of  separate  officers, 
and  they  are:    ■ 

(a)  The    affairs    pertaining   to   honours,    decorations,    and    annual 
stipend. 

(b)  Pensions. 

(c)  Drafting  of  projects  of  laws  and  decisions  on  points  of  dispute. 

(d)  Improvement,  and  breeding  of  horses  and  other  affairs  con- 
cerning the  management  of  the  stud-farms. 

The  Rail-ways  and  rail  communications  in  general  are  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Imperial  Railways,  which  is  under  the  direct 
jurisdiction  of  the  ^Minister  President  of  State. 

Of  the  special  C4overnment  offices,  there  are  two  classes:  One  is 
independent  of  any  department  of  state,  while  the  other  is  placed  under 
some  one  of  the  departments,  as  a  separate  institution.  The  Audit  Bureau 
and  the  Court  of  Administrative  Litigation  belong  to  the  first  class;  while 
the  ^Metropolitan  Police  Board,  the  Hokkaido  Administration,  the  Prefec- 
tural  administrations,  the  govemments  of  Formosa,  Chosen  (Korea)  and 
Karafuto  (Saghalien\  the  Patents  Bureau,  the  Mint  and  the  Post  Offices 
belong  to  the  second  class. 
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The  number  of  civil  officials  at  the  end  of  1912  was  as  follows 

Those  of  Cliokunin  Kank fi2G 

,,        „    Soiiin   RaJik S.18G 

„       „    Hauuin   Kank 62.267 


91,579 


Organs  of  Local  Administration. 

TJie  nietliod  underlying  tlie  system  of  local  administration  is  that  of 
making  the  self-governing  branches  of  administration  national  insti.tu- 
tioTis  at  the  same  time.     Briefly  enumerated,  it  is  as  follows: 

Prefectural  Administration, 

To  eacli  of  the  Prefectural  government,  the  Prefect  or  (iovernor  is 
appointed  by  the  central  government.  The  Prefect  combines  in  himself 
the  capacity  of  a  direct  administrator  of  the  central  government  ajid  tliat 
of  the  executive  of  a  local  government.  The  Prefect  supervises  and  re- 
presents local  administration. 

The  duties  of  the  office  of  Prefect  include  the  following: 

(a)  To  enforce  representation  of  the  Central  Government,  the  laws 
and  ordinances ;  to  superintend  the  management  of  business 
under  his  jurisdiction,  to  issue  prefectural  ordinances,  to  demand 
of  the  commander  of  the  Army  Division  or  P>rigade  the  dispatch 
of  troops  in  time  of  emergency. 

(b)  As  the  executive  of  local  administration,  to  carry  out  the  un- 
dertakings paid  for  out  of  local  appropriations;  to  draft  bills 
to  be  submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  the  prefectural  assembly 
or.  of  the  local  council ;  to  exercise  control  over  property  and 
establishments;  to  issue  orders  for  receipts  and  payments;  to 
superintend  accounts,  to  collect  fees  and  local  taxes  and  to 
make  other  requisitions  in  case  of  necessity. 

Each  prefecture  has  a  prefectural  assembly,  and  local  council  for 
its  deliberative  body.  Tlie  prefectural  assembly  votes  on  (1)  the  local 
Budget  of  receii^ts  and  expenditures,  (2)  reports  on  settled  accounts,  (3) 
levying  of  local  taxes,  or  requisition  in  kind  or  of  service,  (4)  disposal, 
purchase,  transfer,  or  receipt  of  immovable  property,  (5)  establishment 
and  disposal  of  reserve  funds,  (6)  creation  of  new  obligations  or  for- 
feiture of  riglits,  (7)  methods  of  control  over  property  and  establishments, 
(8)  voting  on  the  affairs  brought  within  the  com])eteney  of  the  prefectural 
assembly  by  virtue  of  the  law  or  ordinance.  The  affairs  placed  within 
the  jurisdiction  are  limited  by  the  law,  and  all  the  local  administrative 
affairs  are  not  decided  by  the  local  assembly.  The  local  council  votes  on 
such  affairs  pi'operly  coming  within  the  purview  of  the  local  assembly 
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as  liave  been  entrusted  to  the  eoiuicil.  Its  principal  function  consists  in 
acting  for  the  local  assembly  in  time  of  lu-gency  Avhen  there  is  no  time 
alloAved  for  convening  it. 

The  local  assembly  is  composed  of  members  elected  by  the  neople  of 
the  district,  and  the  local  council  is  coonposed  of  the  Prefect,  high  officials 
of  the  Prefectui'e,  and  the  honorary  members  of  the  council  who  are 
elected  by  ballot.  Such  honorary  members  ai'e  eight  in  number  in  a 
Fu,  and  six  in  a  Ken.  (Note,  both  Fu  and  Ken  are  local  administrations 
differing  only  in  point  of  precedence.) 

The  Gun  or  Couiity  Administration. 

The  Gun  or  County  is  an  administrative  division  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  local  administration,  and  is  composed  of  self-governing  towns 
and  villages.  Each  is  governed  by  the  chief  of  the  Gun  who  is  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Prefect.  The  chief  of  a  Gun  is  at  once  a 
national  admiuistrator  and  the  executive  of  the  self-governing  body  known 
-as  the  gun.  He  is  Government  official.  As  the  executive  of  the  local 
self-government,  the  work  expected  of  the  chief  of  a  Gun  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  those  of  the  prefect  already  enumerated,  only  more  limited  in 
the  sphere  of  operation  (demand  for  the  dispatch  of  troops  being  a  notable 
exception).  In  each  of  the  gun,  there  is  a  Gun  assembly  and  Gun  council. 
Their  working  corresponds  to  tliat  of  the  prefectural  assembly  and  pre- 
fectiiral  council.  The  Gun  council  is  composed  of  the  chief  of  the  Gun, 
and  honorary  members  of  the  council  elected  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Gun  assembly  by  ballots. 

Municipal,  Town,  and  Village  Administration. 

The   administrations  of  Cities,   Towns,  and  Villages  are  the  loAvest 
order  of  government.     They  manage  the  public  affairs  which  have  direct 
concern  \\ath  the  interests  of  their  people.     They  have  deliberative  bo- 
dies of  city,  town,  and  village  assembly,  and  a  city  council,  with  a  chief  of 
a  town  or  village.     The  city,  tOAvn,  or  village  assembly  votes  on  the  man- 
agem.ent  of  the  affairs  connected  therewith,  and  in  this  respect  it  dif- 
fers from  the  Prefectural  or  Gmi  assembly.     The  members  of  the  City, 
ToAATQ,  or  Village  Assembly  consist  of  three  calsses,  elected  by  those  pos- 
-sessed  of  the  necessary  qualitications.  The  City  Council  is  composed  of  the 
.mayor,  and  the  members  of  the  municipal  council.     The  iiiayor  is  recom- 
mended by  the  City  Assembly,  and  is  formally  appointed  to  the  office  on 
receiving  Imperial  approval.     The  members  of  the  City  Cocunil  are  elect- 
ed by  the  City  Assembly,  and  the  chief  of  a  town  or  village  is  elected  by 
the  town  or  village  assembly  as  the  case  may  be.     The  mayor,  and  the 
•chief  or  a  town  or  village  transacts  administrative  affairs  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Prefect  or  the  chief  of  a  Gun  as  the  case  may  be. 
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The  number  of  Fu,  Ken  (Prefectures),  Gun  (county),  Cities,  Towns- 
and  Villages  at  the  end  of  1912  was  as  follows: 

Fu  ( Prefecture)  3 

Ken  „  43 

Gun   (county)    f)3T 

Cities   69 

Towns    1,220 

Villages    11,093 


V. 

JUDICIAL  SYSTEM. 

Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  the  system  of  judgment  in  civil  cases^ 
in  ancient  times.  But  in  criminal  cases,  there  were  two  distinct  classes 
of  Amat^u-tsumi  (or  crime  against  the  Heaven)  and  Kunitsu-tsumi  (or 
crime  against  the  country) .  The  punishments  inflicted  consisted  of  capi- 
tal punishment,  banishment,  branding,  and  forfeiture  of  government  office, 
or  family  status.  In  the  time  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  ci^'^l  admin- 
istrations were  empowered  to  judge  criminal  cases,  and  in  the  absence  of 
codified  laws  the  judgment  lay  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  JNIeiji  Government,  the  Tokyo  court 
of  jn&tice  was  first  established  in  1871.  In  the  year  following.  District 
Sectional  courts  were  organized,  and  a  system  of  appeal  was  introduced. 
In  1875,  Court  of  Cassation  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  unifying 
the  judicial  procedure.  The  Minister  of  Justice  then  became  the  ad- 
ministrator. The  court  of  justice  came  under  the  Imperial  rule  under 
the  constitution,  and  the  enforcement  of  judicial  powers  was  done  in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor,  in  conformity  vrith.  the  law  in  force.  The  office 
of  the  judge  is  guaranteed  by  a  provision  in  the  constitution  as  is  the 
independence  of  the  courts  of  justice.  In  the  follo^ring  year  the  law 
pertaining  to  the  system  of  courts  of  justice  was  promulgated  and  the 
present  system  Avas  inaugurated. 

■The  law  has  been  revised  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  fundamental 
principle  undo-lying  the  system  remains  unaltered. 

In  the  first  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  consular  jurisdiction  was 
recognized,  but  with  the  revision  of  the  treaties  in  1899,  it  was  removed 
and  the  resident  foreigners  came  under  the  law  of  the  country. 

As  the  judicial  system  assumed  a  definite  shape,  the  work  of  codifying 
the  laws  of  the  country  was  gradually  completed.  The  first  penal  code 
of  the  Meiji  Government  was  i)romulgated  in  1870.  It  was  revised  and 
the  new  penal  code  came  into  operation  in  1883,  while  the  law  of  criminal 
procedure  was  promulgated  in  188-t.  The  latter  law  was  revised  in  1890 
and  the  former  in  1907. 
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The  civil  eccle  was  cmnpleted  in  1896-98,  tlie  law  of  civil  procedure 
in  1890,  and  the  commercial  code  in  3890-99. 

The  law  of  nationality  was  pronuilgated  in  1899.  Other  laws  con- 
cerning civil  cases  were  also  promulgated  and  the  codification  of  the  laws 
of  the  country  was  conii)leted. 

The  courts  of  justice  are  divided  into  four  grades, — the  Court  of 
Cassation,  of  Appeal,  and  the  District  and  Sectional  Courts.  In  the  lowest 
or  Sectional  Court,  a  single  judge  decides  the  case.  In  the  District  Court 
three  judges,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  five,  and  in  the  Court  of  Cassation 
seven  judges  sit.  Appeals  against  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases  are  made  possible  in  order  of  precedence  up  to 
the  highest  court. 

For  the  piu-pose  of  investigating  crinmial  cases  and  for  prosecuting, 
procurators  are  attached  to  the  court  of  justice.  They  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  judges. 

Legal  advocates,  who  are  duly  licensed,  are  permitted  to  plead  in 

•defease.     In  that  case,  they  may  either  be  of  private  appointment  or  be 

officially  ordered  by  the  court.     They  belong  to  the  court  within  whose 

jurisdiction  they  live  and  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  ^Minister 

of  Justice. 

Both  the  judge  and  tlie  procurator  are  appointed  only  from  tliose  who 
have  qualifications  fixed  by  law.  The  legal  advocate  is  also  required  to 
qualify.  The  number  of  court  judges,  procurators,  and  licensed  legal 
advocates  at  the  end  of  lOl'i.  was  as  follows: 


Kinds  of  Court. 

No.  of 
Courts. 

No.  of 
Judges. 

No.  of 
Procurators. 

No.  of 
Advocates. 

Court  of  Cassation       

Appeal    

District 

Sectional          

1 

7 

50 

312 

27 
1.37 
509 
529 

G 

36 

143 

254 

= 

Total       

370 

1,262 

439 

2,030 
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SECTION    V. 


Agriculture. 


STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Position  of  Agriculture. 

Agriculture  in  Japan  having  its  origin  in  remote  times,  much  stress 
lias  been  laid  by  the  successive  Emperors  on  the  encouragement  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  consequently,  early  progress  Avas  achieved  in 
tlie  industry  and  the  people  were  proud  of  their  country  as  "^li/\diono- 
Icuni,"  or  the  Land  of  Rich  Harvest. 

Agriculture  has  been  the  foundation  of  Japan's  national  prosperity 
through  ages  past. 

Japan  is  over  3.000  miles  in  length,  though  narroAV  in  her  breadth, 
she  stretches  from  the  temperate  zone  to  the  torrid.  The  rich  soil  and 
climate  are  well  suited  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  plants  and  vegetables. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  two  harvests  are  gathered  a  year, 
for  Japan  is  an  agricultural  country,  especially  favoured  by  nature,  and 
though  the  land  imder  cultivation  is  limited  in  extent,  the  amount  of 
production  is  very  large  indeed.  The  agricultural  production  covers 
nearly  the  whole  demand  for  provisions  at  home,  aaid  the  various  branches 
of  industry,  contributing  largely  to  national  welfare. 

Agriculture  is  an  important  factor  not  only  in  the  economical  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  but  in  the  social  structure  of  the  Empire.  Those 
engaged  in  agriculture  are  much  stronger  physically  than  those  engaged 
in  commerce  and  industry.  The  people  engaged  in  agriculture  show 
a  lower  death-rate  and  higher  birth-rate  than  those  engaged  in  other 
branches  of  national  life.     The  most  healthy  people  of  the  nation  come 
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from  among-  tlie  farmers.  A  large  number  of  the  best  soldiers  are  enlist- 
ed for  both  services  of  the  eomitiy  from  among  the  yoiuig  men  engaged 
in  agricultural  industry.  The  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings- 
are  also  constantly  supplied  from  the  agricultural  circles  Avith  men  of 
steadiness  and  probity.  The  simple  and  industriouis  manners  and  customs 
of  the  farmers  have  no  small  influence  upon  the  maintenance  of  public- 
morals.  Prom  these  facts  it  is  obvious  that  agriculture  occupies  a  higli 
position  in   the   country. 

Farmers  and  Their  Condition. 

Farming  Population: — The  total  number  of  farmers"  households  at 
the  tnd  of  1912  was  5,510,000,  or  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  households  of  the  country.  Of  5.510,000  fanners"  liousehokb,  32  per 
cent,  are  engaged  in  other  occupations  in  addition  to  farming.  The 
farming  population  lacks  reliable  investigation,  but  presuming  fi'om  the 
proportion  of  the  average  population  per  hcusehold.  the  farming  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  no  less  than  80,000.000. 

Movement  in  Farming'  Population: — Along  with  tlic  recent  develop- 
ments of  commerce,  industry,  emigration,  and  colonisaticn,  there  is  a 
growing  number  of  farmers  who  are  engaging  in  other  lines  of  work,  but 
the  iigures  of  farmers'  households  do  not  sho"w  any  decrease.  OAving  to  the 
natural  increase  of  the  population.  The  statistics,  however,  show  that 
the  immber  engaged  exclusively  in  agriculture  have  decreased  Avhile  those 
with  additional  occupations  have  increased  in  number  and  also  that  the 
number  of  farmers'  households  indicates  a  gradual  falling  off  in  propor- 
tion to  the  total  number  of  households  of  the  country.  YieAved  from  the- 
relations  of  demand  and  supply  of  agricultural  labor,  there  are  fcAV  dis- 
tricts insufficiently  supplied  Avith  tenant  farmers,  although  there  are  a 
number  of  districts  Avliere  a  marked  deci'ease  is  obserA'able  in  the  num- 
ber of  day-laborers. 

Classes  of  Farmers: — The  farming  population  in  Japan  may  be  divid- 
ed into  three  classes,  namely,  the  land-oAATiers,  peasant  proprietors  and 
tenant  farmers.  The  land-OAA'ners  liaAV  the  Avhole  or  a  greater  part  of 
their  farm  Avorked  liy  the  tenant  farmers  and  \i\e  on  the  gi'omid  rent. 
The  peasant  proprietors  oaati  and  Avork  their  OAvn  farms.  The  tenant 
farmers  Avork  a  farm  rented  from  the  land-OA\'ners.  According  to  an  in- 
A'estigation  made  at  the  end  of  1912,  :32  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
farmers'  households  are  peasant-proprietors;  28  per  cent,  tenant  farmers-, 
and  -to  per  cent,  farmers  AA'ho  AA'ork  their  OAvn  farms  and  at  the  same 
time  act  as  tenants.  In  the  figures  for  the  peasant  proprietors  are  in- 
cluded some  small  land-owners.  There  is  a  A'ery  small  num])er  of  those 
land-OAAT^iers  aa^Iio  do  not  till  their  farm  at  all. 

Agricultural  Land  and  Its  Condition. 

Area  of  Agricultural  Land: — Being  narroAv  and  long  in  form,  Avith 
numerous  mountain  ranges  both  large  and  small,  forming  the  back-bone 
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of  the  country,  extensive  i)]a.his  are  comparatively  rare  in  Japan,  bur 
small  ones  are  scattered  along  rivers  and  seas.  These  are  all  well  utilized 
for  farming  purposes.  The  total  area  of  land  under  cultivation  is  esti- 
mated at  ahout  6,000,000  cbo,  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  whole 
country.  One-half  of  the  arable  land  is  taken  up  by  paddy  fields  and  the 
other  half  by  upland  fields.  Besides  there  are  '2,000,000  cho  of  weedy  lauds 
and  pastures  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
total  area  of  arable  land  is  under  the  management  of  peasant-proprietors 
and  the  other  half  is  at  the  disposal  of  tenant  farmers. 

Utilization  of  Agricultural  Land: — Brief  sketches  will  be  given  below 
as  to  the  different  kinds  of  agricultural  land. 

(A)  Paddy  Fields: — Rice  is  cultivated  in  the  paddy  fields  in  the 
summer  by  draining  water  into  the  fields.  Rice  constitutes  the 
staple  food  of  the  Japanese  and  its  cultivation  brings  com- 
paratively large  returns  among  other  agricultural  products. 
Under  the  circumstances,  every  piece  of  land  provided  with 
irrigation  facilities  is  utilized  as  a  paddy  field.  The  value  of 
a  paddy  field  is  in  general  two  or  three  times  that  of  an  upland 
field.  After  rice  has  been  harvested,  paddy  fields  are  drained 
and  utilized  during  the  winter  for  the  cultivation  of  barley, 
rye,  wheat,  rape,  or  leguminous  plants  for  fertilization.  Those 
paddy  fields,  which  are  utilized  twice  a  year  in  the  summer  and 
in  the  winter,  are  called  tAvo-crop  land,  while  those  in  which 
plantation  in  the  winter  is  impossible  on  account  of  unsatisfac- 
tory drainage  or  too  cold  climate,  are  called  one-crop  land.  Of 
late  years,  one-crop  fields  have  been  gradually  converted  into 
two-crop  fields,  owing  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  adjustment 
work  of  arable  land  and  also  to  tlie  progress  of  agricultural 
art.  Of  the  total  area,  of  paddy  fields,  40  per  cent,  are  now 
taken  up  by  two-crop  fields. 

(B)  Upland  Fields: — Upland  fields  are  generally  tliose  portions 
of  land  which  can  not  be  converted  into  paddy  fields  owing 
to  the  want  of  means  of  irrigation.  The  utilization  of  these 
fields  is  commonly  secured  by  the  rotation  system  and  crops 
are  raised  twice  a  year.  During  the  siunmer.  such  crops  for 
food  as  soja  beans,  sweet  potato  and  millet,  such  industrial 
products  as  tobacco-leaf,  hemp,  sugar-cane  and  indigo  and 
various  kinds  of  vegetables  are  ])lanted.  while  in  the  A\inter. 
bai'ley,  rye,  and  wheat  are  cultivated  togetlier  with  rape  and 
other  vegetables.  In  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetable? 
near  the.  suburbs  of  cities,  the  utilization,  of  land  is  so  extreme- 
ly intensive  that  there  are  at  least  three  crops  a  year.  Among 
those  upland  plants  which  retain  permanent  fields  are  the 
mulberry  tree,  tea  plant,  fruit  trees  and  paper  mulberry  of 
which  the  mulberry  tree  occupies  an  important  position  as 
it  feeds  silkworms  which  supply  the  valuable  product  of  silk. 
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(C)     Genya    (Plains).     These   are   situated   on   uplands    or  slopes. 
They  are  utilized  for  the  cultivation  of  grass  for  provender 
and  of  material  for  the  silo.     AVeeds  that  grow  in  the  forests, 
on  foot-paths,  in  rice-fields  and  on  banks  of  rivers  are  also  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  forming  no  small  contribution. 
Adjustment  of  Arable  Land: — The  land  under  cultivation  in  Japan 
is  generally  narrow  and  small  in  its  lots  and  divisions,  and  not  only  is  it 
irregular  in  shape  with  inappropriate  arrangements  for  roads  and  water- 
courses, but  also  equipments  and  provisions  for  irrigation  and  drainage 
are  imperfect.     Witli  the  object  of  removing  such  defects  and  of  facili- 
tating the  management  of  agriculture,  the  Government  established  the 
Arable  Land  Adjustment  Law  by  which  various  privileges  are  granted  to 
land-owners  for  their  joint  undertaking  in  the  improvement  of  farm  lands. 
Since  the  enforcement  of  the  Law  in  1900  up  to  the  present,  great  areas 
of  arable  lands  have  been  recovered,  covering  a  total  area  of  more  than. 
347,000  cho.     The  adjustment  work  is  making  a  fair  progress. 

Opening  of  Arable  Land: — There  are  also  provided  in  the  Arabic 
Land  Adjustment  Law  various  facilities  and  privileges  for  the  opening 
of  arable  lands  by  reclaiming  waste  lands,  lakes,  seas,  etc.  The  investi- 
gations of  tie  area  available  for  this  purpose  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, but  it  is  expected  that  the  area  will  cover  a  considerable  extent. 

Condition  of  Agricultural  Manag-ement. 

General  Condition  of  Management: — Agriculture  in  Japan  is  intensive. 
The  cultivation  of  cereals  was  formerly  the  principal  object  in  the  manage- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  domestic  animals  were  reared  only  for  use 
in  the  field.  lOwing,  however,  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  it  has 
of  late  been  conducted  on  a  new  basis.  Besides  the  cultivation  of  cereals, 
there  are  now  stock-farming  and  sericulture.  Efforts  are  also  made  to 
utilize  arable  land  twice  or  more  in  a  year  so  that  the  production  may  be 
increased. 

Utilization  of  Domestic  Animals: — Owing  to  the  small  scale  of  farms 
cultivation  is  ehietly  done  by  manual  power  and  domestic  animals  were 
little  utilized  for  this  purpose.  In  view,  however,  of  the  saving  of  labor, 
the  necessity  of  deeper  tillage  and  the  supply  of  farm-yard  manure,  en- 
couragement has  been  given  for  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals,  which 
have  sho"\\Ti  recently  a  slight  increase  in  number.  According  to  an  in- 
vestigation at  the  end  of  1912,  the  number  of  domestic  animals  employed 
for  agricultural  purposes  is  1,220,000  horses  and  1,070,000  cattle,  making 
a  total  of  2,290,000  head. 

Consumption  of  Manure: — Twenty  years  ago  the  principal  kinds  of 
manui'e  consisted  of  night  soil,  weeds,  horse-dung,  suihi,  and  vegetable 
ashes.  Besides,  oil-cake,  fish,  and  rice-bran  were  used  in  small  quantities. 
Since  that  time,  the  consumption  of  various  commercial  manures  has 
greatly  increased  along  with  the  development  of  agriculture,  and  in  1912 
the  amount  of  consumption  was  valued  at  Yen  88,000,000.  When  the  value 
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of  such  manures  as  rice-bran,  soy-refuse,  and  vegetable  ashes,  which  can 
be  manufactured  without  license  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Hegulations  for  the  Control  of  Manure,  is  added  to  the  above  amount,  it 
will  make  a  total  of  about  Yen  "100,000,000,  showing  an  increase  of  three 
times  the  figures  of  ten  years  before.  The  principal  commercial  manui'e  is 
oil-cake  which  is  imported  from  China  and  Kwantung  Province  to  the 
amount  of  Yen  250,000  a  year.  Next  comes  various  kinds  of  mixed 
manure  and  phosphates  which  are  manufactured  from  materials  imported 
from  abroad  in  greater  part.  Besides  those  enumerated  above,  the  value 
■of  suihi,  horse-dung  and  night  soil  prepared  by  farmers  themselves  is 
roughly  estimated  at  Yen  150,000,000. 

Subsidiary  Work  of  Farmers: — As  stated  before,  the  subsidiary 
work  of  faruKa-s  occupies  at  present  an  important  position  in  agi'iculture. 
|The  most  imi^ortant  is  sericulture,  followed  by  straw  work  (industrial 
articles  made  of  rice-straw,  which  are  various  in  kinds,  enjojang  an  ex- 
tensive demand).  Among  the  household  industries  are  tea-manufacture, 
filature,  straw  j^lait  work,  chip-plait  work,  matting  and  fancy  matting 
work,  Aveaving,  j^aper  manufacture,  bamboo,  wood  and  willow  work,  anrl 
starch  manufacture.  Stoek-farraing.  poultry  and  horticulture  are  re- 
garded as  better  fitted  for  the  subsidiary  work  of  farmers  rather  than 
as  exclusive  work.  The  farmers  residing  near  mountains  spend  their 
leisure  in  the  cultivation  of  trees,  while  those  near  the  seas  and  rivers 
devote  their  spare  time  to  fishing.  The  farmers  living  near  cities  are 
also  wage  earners.  These  are  the  incomes  of  farmers  froin  their  sub- 
sidiary work  which  enrich  the  living  of  farmers. 

Joint  Management: — As  already  stated,  agriculture  in  Japan  being 
on  a  small  scale,  it  is  an  urgent  necessity  to  proraotei  the  interests  of 
farmers  by  facilitating  the  circulation  and  saving  of  money  under  cor- 
'porative  organization,  in  order  to  make  profitable  the  purchase  of  ma- 
terials and  the  sale  of  products  and  also  by  making  various  pi-ovisions 
under  joint  management,  so  as  to  increase  the  productive  capacity. 

With  this  object  in  view,  the  Government  promulgated  in  1900  the 
Industrial  Association  Law  and  encouraged  the  organization  of  industrial 
associations.  Due  to  this  measure  taken  by  the  Government  the  number 
of  industrial  assoeiations  has  increased  year  by  year,  showing  very  satis- 
factory results.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Law,  the  associations 
are  divided  into  four  classes,  namely,  credit,  purchase,  sale  and  pro- 
duction, and  these  different  associations  may  be  combined.  The  number 
of  industi'ial  associations  in  December  191:3  was  10,455,  of  which  credit 
associations  numbered  8,530;  purcliase  assoeiations  6,710;  sale  associa- 
tions 4,537;  and  production  associations  1,461.  The  membership  of  these 
industrial  associations  numbered  as  many  as  1,160,000,  of  which  farmers 
were  950,000,  or  SO  ]ier  cent,  of  the  total  membership.  From  the  above 
figures  it  is  seen  how  important  a  part  is  played  by  the  industrial  associa- 
tions in  the  development  of  agriculture.  By  the  Industrial  Association 
Law,  amended  in  1909,  recognition  was  given  to  associated  industrial  as- 

*I'en=0.4984  dollar. 
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socia.tions.  The  former,  at  the  end  of  1913,  numbered  52  and  are  nov.^ 
promoting  the  movement  for  further  development  of  industrial  associa- 
tions, while  the  latter,  having  headquarters  in  Tokyo  and  branches  in 
local  districts,  is  engaged  in  the  diffuson  of  knowledge  regarding  indus- 
trial associations  in  the  promotion  of  mutual  connections  of  the  existing 
associations,  and  in  the  encouragement  and  guidance  of  industrial  asso- 
ciations. Besides,  there  are  under  joint  management,  different  kinds  of 
trade  associations,  arable  land  adjustment  associations,  agricultural 
associations  and  juridical  persons  and  societies  organized  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Law. 


II. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIOX. 
Amount  of  Agricultural  Products. 

According  to  the  rough  estimate  based  on  the  figures  of  the  items  in- 
cluded in  the  statistics  of  agricultural  products  alone,  the  average  pro- 
duction of  agriculture  for  three  years  ending  in  1912  is  valued  at  Yen 
1,720,000,000. 

When  other  minor  agricultural  products  and  manufactured  bye- 
products  of  agriculture  are  estimated  together,  the  total  amount  of 
agricultural  products  in  Japan  will  reach  at  least  Yen  1,800,000,000  a 
year. 

Value  of  AgTicultural  Products. 

Yen. 

1.  Cereals   1,246.416,000- 

Including: 

Rice    966,449,000 

Barley    63,334,000 

Rye 74,210,000 

Wheat   52,538,000 

Soja  bean  35.948,000 

Millet 15,839,000 

Others    38,098.000 

2.  Industrial  Products 65,347.000' 

Including : 

Rape    12,481,000 

Tea    14,498,000 

Tobacco  leaf    8,540,000 

Sugar  cane  4,633,000 

Rush    3,953,000 

Others    21.242,000 
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3.  Horticultural   Products 196,814,000 

Including : 

Fruits    44,868,000 

Vegetables,      Flowers 

ami  Others 151,946.000 

4.  Live-stock 42.273.000 

Including: 

Domestic   animals   and 

products    22,461,000 

Poultry  and  jn-oducts.  .       19,812.000 

5.  Cocoons  and  silkworm  eggs 164,192,000 

Including : 

Cocoons  147,614,000 

Silkworm   eggs 16.577,000 

6.  Others 5,104,000 

Total  1,720,146,000 


Agricultural  Crops. 

Agricultural  crops  have  shown  favorable  returns  year  by  year  as 
indicated  by  the  following  figures : — 


1.    Area  of  Principal  Agricultural 

Products.    (In  1,000  cAo) 

Year. 

1887 

1892 

189  7 

19  0  2 

1907 

19  12 

Rice 

2,637 

2,755 

2,787 

2,847 

2,906 

3,003 

Barley       ...     

62.'> 

035 

633 

645 

658 

598 

Rye 

375 

640 

675 

682 

694 

680 

Wheat        

390 

4.34 

458 

484 

444 

496 

Millet        

243 

239 

250 

226 

202 

180 

Sorghum 

27 

27 

27 

34 

30 

33 

Panicum  Frumentaceum... 

87 

90 

74 

70 

62 

56 

Soja  bean 

4GG 

443 

435 

466 

471 

475 

Red  bean 

— 

— 

109 

129 

135 

136 

Buckwheat        

158 

161 

174 

164 

166 

146 

Taro 

221 

243 

259 

276 

288 

299 

Potato       

16 

21 

28 

42 

60 

70 

Rape ... 

1G7 

171 

154 

157 

143 

136 

Tea    



60 

58 

49 

50 

48 

Mulberry 

— 

231 

298 

316 

390 

453 

Cotton  pod      

98 

71 

44 

20 

/ 

2 

Hemp        

14 

18 

22 

16 

13 

12 

Indigo       

.50 

44 

50 

37 

14 

5 

Tobacco    

21 

29 

31 

23 

31 

29 
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3.    Yield  of  Principal  Agricultural  Products. 


Year. 

1887 

1892 

1897 

1902 

1907 

1912 

Rice  in  10,000  kokit      ... 

3,999 

4,137 

3,303 

3,693 

4,905 

5,022 

Barley        „           „ 

410 

681 

802 

812 

1,013 

979 

Rye 

567 

606 

616 

632 

754 

790 

Wheat        „           „ 

304 

307 

381 

395 

445 

517 

MUlet 

257 

;oi 

239 

200 

235 

185 

Sorghum    „           „ 

27 

27 

20 

28 

38 

38 

ranicum  Frunientaceum  ■! 
in  lOjOOO  koku  J 

110 

113 

SO 

56 

83 

70 

Soja  bean         ,,         „ 

325 

311 

310 

313 

366 

351 

Red  bean          „         .,     ... 

— 

— 

01 

70 

92 

94 

Buckwheat        „         „     ... 

Ill 

115 

99 

94 

123 

99 

Taro  in  10,000  K-ican  ... 

501 

568 

662 

712 

921 

980 

Potato               „         „     ... 

28 

40 

58 

53 

152 

186 

Rape  in  10,00 J  koku     ... 

114 

102 

101 

111 

105 

102 

*Cocoon              .,         „ 

121 

148 

212 

254 

345 

445 

jTea  in  10,000  K'i-a7i    ... 

701 

721 

847 

678 

731 

887 

Cotton  pod    ,,         „ 

2,238 

1,258 

730 

332 

142 

87 

Hemp              „      „ 

239 

274 

356 

268 

250 

237 

Indigo             „         „ 

1,542 

1,544 

1,941 

1,249 

633 

281 

Tobacco          ,,         „ 

598 

764 

887 

834 

1,214 

1,162 

*  The  yield  of  mulberry  which  is  represented  by  that  of  production  of  tea  has  been  omitted 

in  the  above  statistics, 
-j-  It  IS  recognized  that  no  small  amount  of  production  of  tea  has  been  omitted  in  the  above 

statistics. 

According  to  the  above  statistics,  the  yields  of  the  principal  products 
for  1912  -when  compared  -svith  those  for  1887  show  an  increase  of  26  per 
cent,  in  rice,  28  per  cent,  in  barley.  39  per  cent,  in  rye  and  70  per  cent, 
in  wheat. 

As  indicated  by  the  above  fignres,  the  yields  of  cotton  pod  and  indigo, 
contrary  to  other  products,  show  a  remarkable  decrease  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  imports  from  abroad,  while  mulberry,  fruits,  vegetables,  pea- 
nut, peppermint,  lily-bulb  and  dish-cloth  gourd  have  conspicuously  in- 
creased in  their  amount  of  production. 

Silk  Industry. 

The  silk  industry  in  Japan  is  one  that  has  made  the  greatest  develop- 
ment in  recent  3'ears.  Silk,  being  the  foremost  of  our  exports,  has  in- 
creased year  by  year.  The  export  of  silk  for  1913  was  valued  at  Yen 
200,000,000,  70  per  cent,  of  which  was  sent  to  the  United  States.  The 
above  figures  show  an  increase  of  2.5  over  those  of  the  ten  previous  years, 
and  also  an  increase  of  six  times  those  of  twenty  years  ago.  At  present, 
Japan  and  China  are  the  two  greatest  coiuitries  for  the  production  of  raw 
silk,  and,  in  the  amount  of  export,  Japan  is  the  first  among  the  countries 
of  the  world.  The  silk  industry  is  carried  on  throughout  the  country, 
and  among  the  j^rincipal  centres  are  Nagano,  Gumma,  Saitama,  Aichi  and 
Fukushima  prefectui'es. 

Owing  to  the  remarkable  progress  in  the  art  of  sericulture,  silkworms 
are  generally  bred  two  or  three  times  a  year  and,  sometimes,  even  more 
than  thrice  a  vear.     Sericulture  is  a  profitable  business,  when  it  is  carried 
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out  on  a  small  scale  as  the  subsidiary  work  of  fanners.  About  '■](>  per 
cent,  of  the  agricultural  households  of  the  country  are  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  industry. 

The  reeling  of  silk  was  formerly  done  by  a  simple  process  of  manual 
power  and  was  carried  out  chieliy  by  the  female  members  of  farmers' 
households.  Owing,  however,  to  the  developir<^nt  of  reeling  by  machine, 
70  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  raw  silk  is  now  manufactured  by 
machine  and  the  remaining  30  per  cent,  is  carried  on  as  a  family  industry'' 
by  the  female  members  of  farmers'  homes. 

The  develoiDment  of  the  silk  industry  Avill  be  shown  by  the  following 
figures : 

Yield  of  Cocoons.  Yield  of  Silk  Thread. 

Kwan.  *  Koku.  t 

1897 2,120,000  1,537,000 

1902 2,549,000  2,558,000 

1907 3,457,000  3,228,000 

1912 4,452,000  4,728,000 

Livestock  and  Poultry. 

Stock-farming  has  made  very  slow  progress  in  Japan,  as  various  cir- 
cumstances are  quite  different  from  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  number  of  domestic  animals  at  present  is  estimated  at  1,400,000 
cattle;  1,600,000  horses,  and  300,000  pigs.  As  to  sheep  and  goats,  their 
number  scarcely  deserves  mention  here.  In  view^  of  the  demand  for  domes- 
tic animals  for  military,  as  well  as  agricultural  purposes,  and  also  in  con- 
sideration of  the  growing  demand  for  milk,  meat,  hide  and  wool,  the  deve- 
lopment of  stock-farming  in  this  country  is  of  the  most  urgent  necessity. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  the  Government  has  directed  its  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  stock-farming  and  there  is  now  a  tendency  to  gradual 
development. 

Although  no  conspicuous  increase  has  yet  been  shown  in  the  figures, 
the  improvement  of  domestic  animals  has  been  carried  out  with  remark- 
al)le  results  b}^  the  importation  from  abroad  of  superior  breeds  of  live- 
stock. 

The  raising  of  poultry  is  generally  carried  out  as  the  subsidiary  busi- 
ness of  farmers.  According  to  an  investigation  made  in  1912,  the  number 
of  households  raising  domestic  fowls  was  2,900,000,  while  the  domestic 
fowls  numbered  12,000,000  hens  and  7,500,000  chickens.  The  eggs  yield- 
ed in  a  year  numbered  800,000,000,  valued  at  Yen  1,600,000. 

Export  and  Import  of  Ag-ricultural  Products. 

The  average  animal  export  of  agricultural  products  for  three  years 
previous  to  1913  is  valued  at  Yen  234,390,000  and  the  import  at  Yen 
343,590,000.     The  export  of  agricultural  products  corresponds  to  44  per 

*  ^«;an=10.04711  lbs.  Trov. 
t  Koku=y>.U^i  Bushels  (dry). 


cent,  of  the  total  volume  of  the  export  trade,  while  the  import  of  agricul- 
tural products  corresponds  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  volimie  of  the  im- 
port trade.  The  figiu-es  show  an  increase  of  3.5  in  the  export  and  an 
increase  of  2.7  in  the  import  as  compared  with  those  of  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  average  annual  amount  for  the  three  years  previous  to  1913  of  the 
principal  agricultiu'al  products  for  export  and  import  is  as  foUows: — 

Exports.  Impokts. 

Value  in  Yen  1,000.  Value  in  Yen  1,000. 

SUk 166,903  Cotton     193,735 


Tea 

Sugar       ...     

Straw  Braid 

Vegetable  Fluids  ... 

Rice 

Fancy  Matting 


12,639                 Oil-cake   ...      ...     27,469 

10,384                 Rice ...  32,128 

4,924                 Wool        14,531 

4,493                 Sugar        20,694 

4.227                 Soja  Bean        8,571 

3,S5i                 Barley       6,829 


Of  the  items  included  in  the  above  table,  the  import  of  cotton  has 
increased  remarkably  in  recent  years,  due  to  the  development  of  our 
industry,  and  the  export  of  the  manufactures  of  cotton,  such  as  cotton 
yarn  and  cotton  stuff  covers  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the  import  of 
cotton.  Oil-cake  is  imported  chiefly  for  manure.  The  import  of  rice  and 
barley  shows  a  little  increase  in  recent  years  along  with  the  increase  of 
the  population,  but  the  amount  of  the  import  is  not  more  tlian  4  or  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  home  production. 

The  principal  agricultural  produce  exported  to  the  United  States  is 
raw  silk,  the  amount  of  export  reaching  Yen  120,(X)0.000  in  1913.  Tea 
follows  with  an  annual  export  amountiug  to  Yen  10,000,000.  followed  by 
fancy  matting,  straw  braid,  rice,  bean,  peanut,  menthol,  crystals,  pepper- 
mint oil,  lily-bulbs,  vegetables,  canned  food,  oranges  and  dried-pod 
pepper. 

ni. 

AGRICIXTURAL  AD3IIXISTRATI0X. 
Organ   of  Agricultural   Administration. 

Central  Organ  of  Ag-ricultural  Administration: — The  central  organ 
of  agricultiu-al  admiuistration  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, under  the  direction  of  the  ^Minister  of  Asrriculture  and  Commerce. 
In  this  Department  is  established  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  together  with 
the  Bureaux  of  Commerce,  and  Industry,  Forestry,  Fishery,  and  ^Mining. 
The  Bnreau  of  Agriculture 'is  divided  into  five  sections:  Agricultural 
administration,  arable  land  adjustment,  agricultural  products,  sericul- 
ture, and  live-stock,  which  assume  their  respective  responsibilities  with 
reference  to  the  admiuistration  of  agriculture. 

Under  the  direct  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, there  are  the  agricultural  experimental  station,  raw  silk  inspection 
office,  sericulture  experimental  station,  breeding-pasture,  cattle-breeding 
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station,  rinderpest  serum  manufacturing  office,  and  plant  inspection  office. 
Tnder  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  War  is  the  Bureau  of  Horse  Admini- 
stration. 

Local  Organ  of  Agricultural  Administration: — The  administration  of 
agriculture  in  do,  fu  and  prefectures  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
governor  of  the  do,  fu  or  prefecture,  under  whose  direction  the  agricultural 
or  industrial  section  is  established  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  relating  to 
the  agricultural  administration.  Besides,  there  are  pro\aded  such  organs 
as  the  agricultural  experimental  station,  breeding  pasture,  rice  inspection 
office,  office  for  control  of  sericulture,  and  silkworm  eggs  office  for  the 
pvirpose  of  promoting  the  development  and  improvement  of  agriculture. 
In  gnn,  or  districts,  officials  are  appointed  under  the  direction  of  the  chief 
of  gun  to  engage  in  the  transaction  of  agricultural  affairs  and  to  promote 
the  development  of  agriculture  in  towns  or  villages,  the  lowest  division  of 
local  administration. 

Organ  of  Agricultural  Investigation. 

Agricultural  Experimental  Section: — The  Agricultural  Experi- 
mental Station,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce,  is  the  highest  institution  for  the  investigation  and 
study  of  agricultural  technology.  Its  business  is  divided  into  ten  depart- 
ments, namely,  seeding,  technology,  agricultural  technology,  chemistr3\ 
en^tomology,  pathology,  tobacco,  horticulture,  live-stock,  geology,  and  tea, 
and  in  each  of  these  departments  expert  specialists  are  engaged  in  the 
scientific  investigation  of  the  different  lines  of  stud}'.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  Exi)erimental  Station  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Tokyo,  and  branch 
stations  in  the  northern,  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  country.  There 
is  also  a  special  department  of  horticulture. 

Local  Agricultural  Experimental  Station  : — (The  local  agricultural 
experimental  stations  are  engaged  in  investigations  and  experiments  with 
reference  to  agriculture  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  different  local- 
ities, and  are  making  efforts  for  the  development  of  agi'iculture  by  apply- 
ing the  results  of  experiment.  The  local  agricultural  experimental  sta- 
tions at  present  number  thirty-nine.  Besides,  there  are  agricultural 
experimental  stations  run  by  gun  (districts)  or  by  gun  agricultural  as- 
sociations with  the  object  of  promoting  the  local  agricultural  experimental 
stations,  the  Government  grants  a  subsidy  from  the  national  treasury. 

Sericultural  Experimental  Station : — In.  reference  to  sericulture,  there 
is  established  the  Sericultural  Experimental  Station,  with  six  branches. 
The  experimental  station  and  its  branches  are  engaged  in  the  improvement 
of  silkworm  eggs  and  in  the  investigation  of  sericulture. 

The  Raw-Silk  Inspection  Office,  besides  making  the  inspection  of  silk, 
is  engaged  in  the  investigation  and  study  of  raw  silk.  These  institutions 
are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce. 
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Breeding-  Pasture  and  Cattle-Breeding  Station: — For  the  breeding  oi: 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry,  there  are  established  two  breeding  pastures 
with  one  branch,  one  cattle-breeding  station  and  one  cattle-disease  investi- 
gation office.  Besides  the  principal  business,  investigations  are  carried 
out  on  the  respective  lines  of  study  at  these  institutions,  vhich  are  under 
che  direct  control  of  the  Department  of  Agricultui'e  and  Gommerce,  Be- 
sides those  above  enumerated  there  are  also  local  breeding  pastures  num- 
bering seventeen. 

Stallion  Pasture  and  Stallion  Station: — The  business  relating  to  the 
improvement  and  propagation  of  horses  is  \mder  the  direction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Horse  Administration  of  the  Department  of  War.  There  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Bureau  three  stallion  pastures,  one  stallion-rearing  sta 
tion  and  fifteen  stallion  stations.  Besides  the  principal  business,  these  in- 
stitutions are  engaged  in  investigations  regarding  horses. 

Organ  of  Agricultural  Education. 

High  Educational  Org-an: — Almost  all  the  educational  institutions  of 
agriculture  came  undor  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
highest  educational  organ  is  the  Imperial  T'uiversity  which  has  a  college 
of  agriculture  both  in  Tokyo  and  Sapporo.  Ranking  next  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  there  are  among  the  high  educational  institutions  of  agricul- 
tui'e, the  Practical  Coiu'se  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  High  Agricultural 
and  Forestry  Schools  at  Morioka  and  Kagoshima,  Sericultural  Technical 
Schools  at  Tokyo  and  Uyeda.  Kyoto  Sericultural  Technical  School,  Agri- 
cultural Teachers'  Training  School  attached  to  the  College  of  Agi-iculture 
in  Tokyo,  Tokyo  Agricultiu'al  University  (private),  and  Cliiba  Horticul- 
tural Technical  School  (prefectural). 

Common  Educational  Organ: — Among  the  common  educational  insti- 
tutions of  agriculture,  are  A  class  and  B  class  Agricultural  and  Forestry 
Schools,  Stock-farming  Schools,  Horticultural  Schools  and  Sericultural 
Schools  established  by  do,  fu,  prefectures  and  other  public  corporations. 
The  schools  of  this  grade  make  it  their  object  to  train  the  middle  class 
farmers.  The  schools  belonging  to  A  class  number  81  and  those  belonging 
to  B  class  160.  There  are  5,061  Agricultural  Supplementary  Schools 
throughout  the  country  Avhich  are  established  for  the  purpose  of  gi\'ing 
supplementary  education  and  elementary  agricultural  knowledge  to  those 
who  have  finished  the  compulsory  education.  These  schools  are  mostly 
run  by  towns  and  villages. 

Others: — Besides,  there  are  25  Local  Agricultural  Institutes  which 
are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agi'iculture  and  Com- 
merce. Temporary  schools  and  lecture  meetings  are  also  arranged  from 
time  to  time  by  agricultural  associations  and  agricultural  experimental 
stations  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  practi- 
cal knowledge  on  the  various  subjects  of  agriculture  fitted  to  the  localitj-. 
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Institutions  for  Encourag-ement   of  Agriculture. 

An  outline  of  various  institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture established  by  the  Government  will  be  given  hereunder. 

(A)  Agricultural  Association: — The  agricultural  associations  are  a 
private  corporation  organized  in  accordance  "\Wtli  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Association  Law  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  agriculture.  There  are  four  cla.sses  of  agricul- 
tural associations,  namely,  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Association,  Do,  Fu 
or  Prefectural  Agricultural  Association,  Gun  (District)  or  Municipal  Agri- 
cultural Association  and  Town  or  Village  Agricultural  Association.  These 
associations  of  ditt'ereut  grades  are  organized  in  systematic  relation  with 
one  another.  The  number  of  agricultural  associations  is  one  Imperial  Agri- 
cultural Association,  46  Do,  Fu  and  Prefectural  Associations,  600  Gun 
(District)  and  ]Municipal  Agricultural  Associations,  and  12,000  Town  and 
Village  Agricultural  Associations.  Those  organizations  are  found  every- 
where in  the  country  except  Okinawa  Prefecture.  An  annual  subsidy  is 
granted  to  the  agricultural  associations  from  the  national  treasury  as  well 
as  from  the  local  account. 

(B)  .  Industrial  Association: — The  object  of  indnsti-ial  associations 
is  to  promote  the  industrial  as  well  as  economical  interests  of  their  mem- 
bers. As  to  the  industrial  associations,  details  have  been  given  under  the 
subject  of  "Joint  Management"  in  Section  IV  of  Cliapter  I. 

(C)  Different  Trade  Associations: — The  principal  i)roducts  trade 
associations  are  composed  of  those  Avho  are  engaged  in  tlie  production  or 
sale  of  certain  principal  products  with  the  object  of  r.iakii.g  joint  efforts 
for  the  removal  of  defects  in  their  business  and  for  the  promotion  of  their 
common  interests.  The  trade  associations  in  reference  to  tiie  silk  industry 
number  256  including  associated  trade  associations,  while  those  in  refer- 
ence to  agricultural  products  53,  including  associated  trade  associations. 

The  Tea  Trade  Associations  are  established  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing the  improvement  of  manufactured  tea  and  of  extending  its  market. 
There  are  now  one  Central  Chamber,  20  Associated  Cliambers  and  213  Tea 
Trade  Associations. 

The  Cattle  and  Stallion  Trade  Associations  make  it  their  object  to 
effect  the  improvement  of  cattle  and  horses  and  to  promote  the  common 
interests  of  their  members.  The  number  of  associations  is  417.  including 
associated  trade  associations. 

Those  associations  enumerated  above  are  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  special  laws  and  regulations. 

(D)  Adjustment  of  Arable  Land:— As  already  stated  in  Chapter  I, 
the  execution  of  arable  land  adjustment  work  is  of  the  greatest  urgency 
in  view  of  the  actual  state  of  arable  land  in  our  country.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  established  a  special  section  for  the  ad- 
justment of  arable  land  and  is  making  every  effort  for  the  development 
of  the  work  of  adjusting  arable  land  and  of  reclaiming  waste  land. 
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(E)  Inspection  of  Raw  Silk:— .The  Raw  Silk  Inspection  Office  is  in 
Yoicohama  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce.  The  examination  of  raw  silk  is  carried  out  free  of  charge 
and  facilities  are  afforded  to  the  transaction  of  silk.  Investigations  and 
study  are  also  conducted  in  reference  to  the  silk  industry, 

(F)  Distribution  of  Silkworm  Eggs:— For  the  improvement  of  raw 
silk,  it  is  of  primary  i]ni)ortance  to  impiove  and  unify  the  quality  of 
cocoons.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  Government  established  in  1911,  the 
Sericultural  Expei^'imental  Station  as  an  organ  of  investigation  in  reference 
to  silkworm  eggs  with  the  object  of  carrying  out  the  improvement  of  silk- 
worm eggs.  At  the  same  time,  silkworm  eggs  manufactories  and  cocoon 
inspection  societies  have  been  established  in  local  districts  with  a  subsidy 
^from  the  national  treasurj^  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  makers  of 
silkworm  eggs  of  superior  quality. 

(G)  Breeding  of  Live-Stock  and  Distribution  of  Poultry  Eggs : — The 
Breeding  Pastures  and  Cattle  Breeding  Stations  belonging  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Connnerce  and  local  breeding  pastures  are  all 
engaged  in  the  breeding  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  and  m  the  distributioii 
of  bulls,  rams,  boar-pigs  and  poultry  eggs  among  the  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imjDroving  the  breed  of  these  domestic  animals  and  poultry.  The 
Stallion  Pastures  and  Stallion  Stations  belonging  to  the  Department  of 
War  are  also  engaged  in  the  breeding  and  improvement  of  horses  to  be 
reared  by  the  people. 

(H)  Inspection  of  Rice: — The  inspection  of  rice  is  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  unifying  the  quantity  of  rice  per  bag  and  of  facilitating  its 
transaction  by  the  improvement  of  its  quality,  dryness,  preparation  and 
pack'ing.  The  inspection  is  carried  out  in  1  fu  and  25  prefectures  under 
the  control  of  fu  or  prefecture  and  in  4  prefectures  under  the  control  of 
trade  associations. 

(I)  Control  of  Manure  for  Sale : — In  order  to  exercise  control  against 
unlawful  means,  in  accordance  with  the  Law"  for  the  control  of  manure 
for  sale,  the  manure  inspection  officials  are  appointed  and  distributed  in 
the  prefectui'es  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

(J)  Organ  of  Monetary  Circulation  for  Agriculture: — As  an  organ 
of  monetary  circulation  on  the  smallest  scale,  there  are  credit  associa- 
tions which  have  for  their  sphere  of  business,  a  town,  village  or 
community.  The  number  of  these  associations  amounts  to  8,500.  There 
are  also  agricultural  and  industrial  banks  w-hich  have  for  their  sphere  of 
activity  a  fu  or  prefecture  and  above  these  banking  establishments  is  the 
Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan  which  comprises  the  whole  country  for  its 
sphere  of  activity.  With  the  object  of  facilitating  the  circulation  of 
money  for  agriculture  through  the  operation  of  these  organs,  various 
privileges  are  granted  by  the  Government  to  these  banking  institutions. 

(K)  Exhibition  and  Competitive  Exhibition: — For  the  encourage- 
ment of  productive  industries,  exhibitions  are  opened  by  the  Government 
from  time  to  time.     The  Government  also  exercises  control  over  and  gives 
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encouragement  to  various  competitive  exhibitions  promoted  by  a  fu,  pre- 
fecture or  other  jaublic  bodies. 

(L)  Others: — For  the  encouragement  of  Sericulture,  the  ^lulberry 
Field  Improvement  Fund  was  established  while  for  the  encouragement  of 
stock-farming,  a  considerable  amount  of  money  is  annually  disbursed  from 
the  national  treasury,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Cattle 
Breeding  Eucouragoment  Regulations,  Bull  Inspection  Law,  Horse  Breed- 
ing Encouragement  Regulations,  and  Stallion  Inspection  Law. 

Those  enumerated  above  are  the  institutions  established  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  Government.  There  are  a  number  of  special  organiza- 
tions promoted  by  those  interested  in  agriculture,  stock-farming,  and 
horticulture.  Among  others,  the  most  prominent  are  the  Japan  Agricul- 
tural Association  and  Japan  Silk  Industry  Association.  The  former  is 
'an  organization  founded  more  than  thirty  years  ago  and  has  now  over 
10,000  members  throughout  the  country  contributing  largely  towards  the 
development  of  our  agriculture.  The  association  has  under  its  manage- 
ment, the  Tokyo  Agricultural  University.  The  latter  is  composed  of  more 
than  100,000  members  and  has  branches  in  the  different  prefectures  of  the 
country.  The  association  is  making  every  effort  for  the  encouragement 
of  our  sericultural  industry. 

Institutions  for  Prevention  Against  Damages. 

All  outline  of  various  institutions  established  by  the  Government  for 
prevention  against  damages  will  be  given  hereunder. 

(A)  Prevention  Against  Damages  by  Flood: — The  affairs  regarding 
to  the  prevention  against  damages  by  tlood  are  put  under  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Home  Aff'airs.  The  Government  has  established 
Engineering  Branch  Offices  to  take  charge  of  the  engineering  and  con- 
struction works  started  at  places  of  great  importance  in  vicvr  of  the  public 
interests  and  also  to  make  investigations  with  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  rivers  and  other  engineering  works.  The  protection  and  management 
of  rivers  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  River  LaAv.  For  the  pre- 
vention of  damages  to  be  caused  by  the  collapse  of  land  and  the  following 
out  of  the  earth  as  well  as  by  flood,  there  are  enacted  the  Forest  Law  and 
Embankment  Law  and  are  established  the  Forest  ]\Ieteorological  Stations 
and  Rain  and  Snow  Observatories.  By  the  enactment  of  the  Water  Utili- 
zation Association  Law,  it  is  provided  that  the  works  for  embankment, 
dredging  and  sand  protectipn  are  to  be  carried  out  by  Water  I"^tilization 
Associations  in  order  to  prevent  damng(^s  by  Hood. 

(B)  Prevention  and  Extermination  of  Noxious  Insects: — The  Law 
for  the  Extermination  and  the  Prevention  of  Noxious  Insects  now  in  force 
may  be  applied  to  the  extermination  of  noxious  bacilli  and  animals  as  well 
as  to  the  extermination  and  prevention  of  noxious  insects,  and  in  ease 
of  the  outbreak  of  such  noxious  insects,  bacilli  and  animals,  the  fund 
required  for  the  extermination  and  prevention  are  defrayed  from  the  na- 
tional treasury  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case.     Besides  a  fixed. 
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amount  of  money  is  annually  granted  to  the  prefectures  from  the  national 
treasmy  for  the  same  purpose.  By  the  enactment  of  the  Game  Law,  those 
birds  which  are  useful  for  agricultural  and  forestry  purposes  are  protected 
and  the  extermination  of  noxious  insects  is  indirectly  effected. 

(C)  Prevention  of  Silkworm  Disease: — In  accordance  Avith  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law,  the  offices  for  the  control  of  sericulture  were  established 
by  granting  a  subsidy  to  local  districts  from  the  national  treasury.  The 
results  of  these  offices  are  remarkable  and  the  damages  suffered  from  silk- 
worm disease  have  gradually  decreased  in  recent  years. 

(D)  Prevention  of  Cattle  Disease: — In  order  to  prevent  cattle 
diseases,  the  Cattle  Disease  Prevention  Law  and  Cattle  Tuberculosis  Pl'e- 
vention  Law  are  enacted.  For  the  investigation  and  study  of  cattle 
diseases,  the  Cattle  Disease  Investigation  Office  is  established,  while  the 
Rinderpest  Serum  Manufacturing  Office  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  the  serum  of  rinderpest. 

(E)  Inspection  of  Plants: — In  reference  to  the  noxious  insects  of 
our  agricultural  products  for  export,  the  examination  was  formerly  con- 
ducted by  the  prefectural  authorities,  for  which  a  subsidy  was  granted 
from  the  national  treasury.  Especially,  the  plants  exported  to  the  United 
States  were  subjected  to  a  strict  examination  by  the  plant  inspection 
officials  of  the  Central  Government  who  issued  the  certificate  of  examina- 
tion. With  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  examination  on  a  more  perfect  basis 
and  also  extending  the  examination  to  the  plants  for  import,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  noxious  insects,  the  Law  for  the  Control  of 
Plants  for  Export  aud  Import  was  promulgated  in  March  191-i,  by  which 
the  Plant  Inspection  Offices  have  been  established  at  the  principal  ports 

-  of  the  country.  At  these  inspection  offices,  a  strict  control  is  exercised 
by  the  plant  inspection  officials  of  the  Central  Government  over  the  plants 
both  for  export  and  import. 

Agricultural  Statistics. 

The  compilation  of  the  statistics  on  agriculture  is  in  the  charge 
of  the  Section  of  Correspondence  of  the  Secretariate  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce.  The  statistical  report  which  is  compiled  with 
the  materials  collected  from  the  prefectural  offices  and  other  sources,  is 
published  annually,  containing  therein  all  the  statistics  on  our  agricultural 
products.  As  to  the  yield  of  rice,  wheat,  and  cocoons,  official  forecasts 
of  crops  are  made  public  annually.  Besides,  there  are  the  agricultural 
statistics  prepared  by  the  agricultural  associations  throughout  the  country 
in  accordance  Avith  the  Ordinance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce.  These  statistics  are  collected  and  published  annually  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultui-e.  The  conditions  of  agriculture  in  Japan  are  repre- 
sented in  these  statistics.  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  is  also  engaged  in 
the  investigation  of  the  productive  as  well  as  economical  subjects  and 
publishes  the  results  thereof  from  time  to  time. 
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SECTION    VI. 


Forestry. 


DISTRIBUTION  AND    OWNERSHIP   OF  FORESTS. 

Area  and  Growth. 

Ill  her  geogTaphieal  situation,  Japan  is  hilly  and  has  few  extensive 
plains.  As  a.  consequence  a  vast  area  is  taken  up  b}^  forests.  The  total 
area  of  forests  in  old  Japan,  consisting  of  Honshu,  Shikoku,  Kyushu, 
the  Luchu  islands  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands  excluding  Hokkaido, 
is  23,192,705  cho*,  Avhicli  are  distributed,  according  to  the  ownership  into 
4,715,-145  cho  of  the  State  forests,  590,661  cho  of  Cro-\vn  forests,  and 
17,886,599  cho  of  forests  belonging  to  the  public,  or  private  individuals, 
shrines  and  temi)les.  The  area  of  forests  extends  over  nearly  78.3  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  area  of  old  Japan.  The  above  percentage  coini)ares 
very  favourably  with  that  of  Sweden,  the  forest  country  of  Europe, 
where  the  forest  area  covers  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  that  country. 
The  proportion  of  forests  as  divided  according  to  the  ownership  is  20.3 
'per  cent,  for  the  State  forests,  2.6  per  cent,  for  the  Crown  forests,  23.4 
per  cent,  for  the  forests  belonging  to  the  public,  52.9  per  cent,  for  the 
forests  belonging  to  private  individuals,  and  0.8  per  cent,  for  the  forests 
belonging  to  shrines  and  temples. 

The  size  of  growth  of  the  State  forests  is  estimated  at  350,000,000 
seki  of  conifers  and  1,000,000,000  seM  cf  broad-leafed  trees,  making 
a  total  of  1,350,000,000  seki  while  that  of  the  Crown  forests  is  175,000,000 
seki  of  conifers  and  69,000,000  seki  of  broad-leafed  trees,  making  a 
total  of  244,000,000  seki.  No  accurate  figures  are  obtainable  as  to  the 
size  of  growth  of  the  public  and  private  forests. 

*C%0=2. 43062  Acres. 
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In  Hokkaido  the  State  forests  cover  4,010/241  cho;  the  Cro-\vu  forests 
691,508  cho :  the  public  forests  282,946  cho ;  the  shrine  and  temple  forests 
773  cho ;  and  the  private  forests  273,258  cho.  making  a  total  of  5,258,700 
cho  or  56  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  island.  The  growth  is  estimated  at 
1,040.000,000  seki  of  conifers,  and  2,200,000,000  seki  of  broad-leafed  trees, 
making  a  total  of  3,240,000,000  seki. 

In  Karafuto  (Saghalien)  the  area  of  forests  occupies  about  3,350,000 
cho  or  about  98  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  island.  The  whole  island  is 
covered  by  thickly-wooded  forests.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  1,770,- 
000,000  seki  of  conifers  and  130,000,000  seki  of  broad-leafed  trees,  making 
a  total  of  1,900,000.000  seki. 

The  island  of  Taiwan  (Formosa)  is  very  rich  in  forests  and  has  also 
a  wide  area  of  wild  lands  adjacent  to  forests.  The  actual  survey  having 
not  yet  been  completed,  the  exact  figures  of  the  forest  area  can  not  be 
obtained,  but  it  is  roughly  estimated  at  2,862,713  cho  or  about  79  per 
cent,  of  the  area  of  the  island.  A  general  idea  as  to  the  magnitude  can 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  ^It.  Ari-san,  covering  an  area  of  11,000  cho, 
has  more  than  2,000  seki  of  forest  growth. 

The  area  of  forests  in  Cliofen  (Korea)  is  estimated  at  15,849,619  cho, 
corresponding  to  72  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  peninsula.  The  greater 
part  of  the  forest  area  has  been  laid  waste  to  an  extreme  degree.  Good 
forests  are  only  found  about  mausoleums  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers 
Yalu  and  Tumenkiang.  The  State  forests  cover  8.300,000  cho ;  the  temple 
forests  165,000  cho;  and  the  private  forests  7,380,000  cho.  In  the  valley 
of  the  river  Yalu  the  area  covered  by  gro"\ving  trees  occupies  over  1,830,- 
000  cho,  the  growth  being  estimated  at  500,000.000  seki. 

Distribution  of  Forests. 
An  Outline  of  the  Distribution  of  Forests  and  of  the  Species  of  Trees. 

Tropical  Forest  Zone. 

The  tropical  forests  occupy  the  southern  half  of  the  Ogasawara 
islands  and  of  the  Luehu  islands,  having  a  mean  temperature  above  21°  C, 
these  forests  are  found  in  the  places  below  1,000  feet  above  sea-level 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Luehu  islands.  The  principal  tree  in  the 
tropical  forests  is  yoju,  also  important  are  takonoki  (Pandanus  odratis- 
simus  L.),  hinroju,  zuku,  basho  (Musa  basjoo  Sieb.)  and  bamboo  of 
perfect  growth. 

Subtropical  Forest  Zone. 

The  subtropical  forests  cover  the  Luehu  islands  north  of  the  26.5tli 
degree  north  latitude  and  Shikoku,  Kyushu  and  Honshu  south  of  the 
35th  degree  north  latitude  (the  Pacific  coast  south  of  the  37.5th  degree) 
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keeping  a  mean  temperature  of  above  13°  C.  and  below  21°  C.  In  regard 
to  the  altitude  the  forests  of  this  zone  are  found  in  districts  below  2,800 
feet  above  the  sea-level  in  the  central  part  of  Kyushu  and  below  l,60l> 
feet  in  the  buruga  and  Totomi  districts. 

The  subtropical  forests  are  rich  in  useful  broad-leafed  trees  and 
cover  an  extensive  area.  The  species  of  trees  are  generally  divided  intc 
the  evergreen  broad-leafed  trees,  deciduous  broad-leafed  trees,  and 
conifers.  The  principal  trees  among  the  evergreen  broad-leafed  trees 
are  kusu  (Cinnamomum  Camphora  Nees),  kashi  (Quercus  acuta),  shi-i 
(Pasania  cuspidata)  and  tabu;  among  the  deciduous  broad-leafed  trees 
are  kunugi  (Quercus  serrata)  and  konara  (Quercus  glandulifera) ;  and 
among  the  conifers  red  pine,  black  pine,  momi  (Abies  tinna)  and  tsuga. 

Temperate  Forest   Zone. 

The  temperate  forests  extend  from  the  northern  part  of  Honshu  or 
the  35-37th  degree  north  latitude  to  the  central  part  of  Hokkaido,  keeping 
a  mean  temperature  above  6"  C.  and  below  13^  (J.  The  forests  are 
situated  at  about  2,800-6,000  feet  above  sea-level  in  the  central  part 
of  Kyushu,  at  2,000-5,000  feet  in  the  Kai  and  Shinaiio  districts  and  at 
3,500-4,700  feet  in  the  0-U  districts.  The  forests  of  this  zone  are  mostly 
in  the  mountain  range  forming  the  backbone  of  Honshu,  and  cover  an 
extensive  area.  These  are  the  most  important  of  our  forests.  The 
species  of  trees  are  classified  into  two  divisions,  namely,  the  conifers, 
and  deciduous  broad-leafed  trees.  Of  the  former  the  principal  trees  are 
siigi  (Cryptomeria  japonica  Don.),  henjaku  (Chamaecyparis  obtusa  S.  et 
Z.),  hiba  (Thujopsis  dolabrata  S.  et  Z.),  sawara  (Chamaecyparis  pisifera 
S.  et  Z.),  momi  (Abies  firma  S.  et  Z.),  tsuga  (Tsuga  Sieboldi  Carr),  koya- 
maki  (Umbrella-pine),  himeko-matsu  (Pinus  parvifiora  S.  et  Z.),  nezuko, 
goyo-matsu  (Pinus  pentaphylla)  and  rakuyo-sho,  while  of  the  latter  the 
princi])al  species  are  buna  (Beech-tree),  keyaki  (Zelkowa  acuminata  PI.). 
nara  (Quercus  glandulifera),  kuri  (Chestnut-tree),  katsura  (Cercidiphyl- 
lum  Japonicum),  tochi  (Xsculus  turbinata).  honoki  (IMagnolia 
hypoleuca),  kayede  (^Maple-tree)    and  onigumi. 

Frigid  Forest  Zone. 

Forests  are  found  in  regions  about  5,000  feet  above  sea-level  in 
the. Kai  and  Shinano  districts  and  3,500-4,000  feet  in  the  0-U  districts. 

These  are  not  utilized  to  any  remarkable  degree  as  their  area  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  they  ar<'  mostly  situated  upon  high  mountains.  In 
the  forests  of  this  zone  are  included  such  useful  trees  as  shirabe,  kara- 
hinoki,  araragi,  Aomori-todo-matsu,  and  kometsuga. 

Eai-matsu  (Pinus  pumila  Pall.)  Forest  Zone. 

The  hai-raatsu  forests  arc  situated  in  the  frigid  zoiic.  In  llonsliu  tlie 
forests  occupy  the  sunnnit  of  high  mountains.  Their  only  importance  is 
the  preservation  of  land. 
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The  forests  in  Hokkaido  extend  from  the  temperate  to  the  frigid 
zone  and  are  composed  of  conifers  17  per  cent.,  broad-leafed  trees  34  per 
cent,  and  conifers  and  broad-leafed  trees  mixed  -to  per  cent.  The  most 
useful  species  are  among-  the  conifers  tansho  and  Yezo-matsu  and  among 
the  broad-leafed  trees  nara  (Qnercus  glandulifera),  katsura 
(Cercidiphyllum  Japonicum),  honoki  (^Magnolia  hypoleuca),  sennoki, 
onigmni,  kaba  (Bireh-tree),  kihada,  buna   i Beech-tree)   and  hakuyo. 

The  forests  in  Karafuto  (Saghalien)  extend  from  the  temperate  to 
the  frigid  zone  and  are  composed  of  conifers  72  per  cent.,  broad-leafed 
trees  16  per  cent,  and  conifers  and  broad-leafed  trees  mixed'  12  per  cent. 
The  useful  trees  among  the  conifers  are  tansho,  Yezo-matsu,  and  Karafuto- 
rakuyo-sho  and  among  the  broad-leafed  trees  shirakaba,  yamahan-no-ki, 
willow,  nire  (Elm-tree)  and  hakuyo. 

The  forests  in  Taiwan  (Formosa)  extend  from  the  tropical  to  the 
frigid,  and  form  an  altitudinal  forest  zone,  the  climatic  condition  varying 
chietly  with  the  height  of  mountains  on  which  forests  are  situated. 

The  principal  trees  in  the  tropical  forests  are  kazumaru,  rintoju, 
zuku,  hinro,  longan,  basho  (Musa  basjoo)  and  to  (Cane). 

The  i)rincipal  trees  in  the  subtropical  forests  are  kusu,  kashi, 
hisakaki,  tabu,  yenoki  and  sakaki. 

The  principal  trees  in  the  temperate  forests  are  hinoki  (Chamaecy- 
paris  obtusa),  beniki,  Taiwan-tsuga,  Niitaka-karahinoki,  and  Pine. 

The  principal  trees  in  the  fi'igid  forests  are  Niitaka-dansho,  Niitaka- 
byakushi  and  Niitaka-shakunage. 

The  investigation  of  the  forests  in  this  island  not  yet  having  been 
completed,  the  proportion  of  conifers  and  broad-leafed  trees  is  not  ac- 
curate, but  in  view  of  the  climatic  conditions  it  is  certain  that  the  former 
exceeds  the  latter. 

The  principal  trees  in  the  forests  of  Chosen  (Korea)  are  in  North 
Chosen:  kara-matsu,  rakuyo-sho,  Yezo-matsu,  momi  (Abies  firma), 
Chosen-goyo-matsu,  kaba  (Birch-tree)  and  hakuyo  and  in  South  Chosen 
Red  Pine,  kunugi  (Quercus  serrata),  keyaki  (Zelkova  acuminata),  han- 
no-ki,  kurumi  (Walnut),  and  kuri  (Chestnut-tree).  In  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula  there  grow  such  evergreens  as  kashi 
(Quercus  acuta)  and  shi-i  (Pasauia  cuspidata)  and  Bamboo. 

n. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FORESTS. 

With  ranges  of  mountains  traversing  the  centre  ,and  forming  the 
l)ackbone  of  the  country,  Japan  has  a  large  number  of  rivers  flowing  with 
rapid  current  towards  the  sea.    In  a  country  like  Japan  the  forests  have 
no  small  influence  upon  the  water-currents  and  the  preservation  of  land. 
The  adjustment  of  the  forests,  therefore,  is  effected  not  only  in  view  of 
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economic  utilization  but  also  Avith  consideration  of  land  preservation.  In 
1807  the  Forest  Law  was  jnoiuulgated  by  which  the  system  of  protection 
of  forests  and  other  preservative  systems  were  established.  Tlie  utiliza- 
tion of  those  forests  which  were  of  importance  in  land  preservation  was 
either  prohibited  or  restricted,  and  the  plantation  or  working  of  forests 
was  directed.  The  restriction  of  forests  under  the  feudal  administra- 
tion were  investigated  and  adjusted.  With  the  object  of  effecting  the 
adjustment  of  water-currents,  tlie  sum  of  Yen  15,698,400  was  appro- 
priated in  1911  to  the  water  adjustment  fund  to  be  expended  in  19  years 
and  an  investigation  was  started  in  the  same  year  for  this  purpose. 
Various  measures  are  now  l)eii]g  taken  for  territorial  preservation,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  looking  to  the  encouragement  of  the  planting  of 
forests  and  of  the  regeneration  of  Avaste  lands.  The  area  of  protective 
forests  in  1912  covered  866,828  cho  or  3.74  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of 
forests,  while  that  of  exploitation  prohibited  districts  was  5,149,861  cho  or 
22.21  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  of  forests.  An  outline  of  tlie  adjustment 
of  forests  according  to  the  ownership  will  be  given  hereunder. 

For  the  adjustment  of  the  State  forests  a  working  plan  was  decided 
upon  in  1890  and  the  investigation  of  .tlie  actual  state  was  started  with  a 
view  to  transferring  to  the  ownership  of  the  public,  shrines  and  temples  or 
to  private  individuals  those  State  forests  and  plains  which  are  vitilized  for 
the  cultivation  of  manure  or  for  stock-farming.  The  sale  of  State  forests 
was  commenced  in  1899  and  the  work  is  now  nearing  completion.  Up  to 
1912  the  area  disposed  of  amounted  to  627,771  cho  valued  at  Yen  38,996,- 
840.  For  those  State  forests  which  were  to  be  preserved  as  State  property, 
a  definite  working  plan  was  framed  in  view  of  land  preservation  as  Avell 
as  of  permanent  utilization.  Based  upon  this  working  plan  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State  forests  was  carried  out  under  strict  control  and  protec- 
tion. Up  to  1913  the  working  plan  definitely  decided  upon  was  for 
343  divisions  comprising  3,346,557  cho,  and  from  1886  to  1912  planting 
was  effected  on  an  area  of  215,977  cho  where  no  standing  trees  had  grown 
and  on  an  area  of  174,268  cho  where  trees  had  been  felled.  Apart  from 
the  general  account,  a  -special  account  was  established  for  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  State  forests,  and  the  funds  required  for  the  managenlent 
of  State  forests  in  respect  to  actual  survey,  compilation  of  working  plan, 
plantation  and  purchase  of  forests  are  all  raet  by  these  proceeds.  The 
management  of  the  State  forests  is  now  making  progress. 

For  the  adjustment  of  the  Oown  forests  the  same  method  of  manage- 
ment is  adopted  as  for  the  State  forests. 

The  total  area  of  public  forests  covers  5,429,687  cho  or  23.4  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  area  of  forests.     Of  the  public  forest  area  70  per  cent,  belong 
to  communities,  20  per  cent,  to  towns  and  villages,  and  the  rest  to  fu,  pre- 
fectures and  districts.     Those  forests  where  the  practice  of  iriai*  has  been 

*  "Iriai"    means    the    Common   rifjht    held    by    the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  villages  of 
taking  timber  or  grass  from  certain  Government  land  or  forests. 
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a  common  usage,  take  up  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  public  forests. 
The  most  ruined  of  our  forests  are  those  where  iriai  has  been  in  common 
practice.  These  forests  include  mostly  those  belonging  to  communities 
and  next  by  those  owned  by  towns  and  villages.  The  destructive  use  of 
forests  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  any  definite  work- 
ing plan,  the  people  cut  doAvn  firewoods  or  practised  hiire"  in  the  forests. 
Tlic  practice  of  hiire  in  these  forests,  therefore,  was  restricted  and  the 
usage  of  iriai  was  prohibited.  Efforts  are  now  being  made. for  definitely 
establishhig  a  rational  principle  of  management  for  these  forests. 

Reference  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  the  investigation  as  to  the  ad- 
justment of  water-currents.  The  Public  Forest  Plantation  Encouragement 
Regulations  were  promulgated  in  1910  with  a  view  to  effecting  the  pro- 
tection of  territory  and  the  permanent  utilization  of  forests.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  the  regulations,  a  subsidj^  is  granted  to  an  afforestation  under- 
taking of  a  town,  a  village  or  an  association  from  the  Central  Government 
and  fu  or  prefeetural  authorities.  As  to  the  destroyed  forests,  the  Waste 
Land  Regener£ition  Subsidy  Regulations  were  issued  in  1911  by  which  a 
subsidy  is  granted  from  the  Central  Government  and  fu  or  prefeetural 
authorities  to  the  owner  for  the  purpose  of  eff'ecting  their  regeneration. 

The  management  of  the  forests  belonging  to  private  individuals  is 
left  to  the  owner  as  far  as  possible,  but  as  to  the  waste  lands  an  order  of 
afforestation  is  issued.  Up  to  1912  the  area  of  the  waste  forest  land  and 
plains  treated  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Law  amounted  to  1,181 
cho.  When  the  joint  management  of  owners  of  forests  is  deemed  neces- 
sary, recognition  is  given  to  the  organization  of  a  forest  association  of 
which  further  explanation  will  be  given. 

In  Hokkaido  a  working  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  the  State  forests 
was  framed  in  1907  and  was  carried  into  effect  at  once.  Of  the  total  area 
of  the  State  forests  in  the  island,  some  4,210,000  cho,  it  was  provisionally 
decided  to  preserve  2,280,000  cho  as  State*  forests,  to  transfer  450,000  cho 
to  the  ownership  of  the  public,  to  transfer  300,000  cho  to  the  ownership 
of  private  individuals,  to  assign  670,000  cho  to  the  unopened  districts  and 
ito  assign  510,000  cho  where  the  species  of  trees  were  not  yet  classified. 
The  adjustment  of  the  forests  in  Hokkaido  is  now  in  progress  on  the  same 
plan  of  adjustment  as  with  the  State  forests  in  old  Japan. 

In  Taiwan  (Formosa)  a  range  of  mountains  traverses  the  centre  and 
forms  the   backbone   of  the   island.      Mountains   and  rivers  run   in   all 
directions.     The  savage  districts  are  thickly  wooded,  but  the  inhabited 
districts    where    reckless    fellingi   has   reached    the    extreme.,    aref  now; 
converted  into  overgrown  lands  which,  because  of  the  bare  mountains, 
are  frequentlj'-  visited  by  floods.     In  view  of  the  necessity  of  establishing 
protecting  forests,  investigation  was  started  in  1906  and  up  to  1912  a  total 
area  of  forest  covering  42,049  cho  was  designated  for  the  purpose.     Of 

*  "Hiire"  means  the  burning  of  undergrowth  or  bushes. 
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tlie  area  of  protective  forests  no  small  portion  has  been  afforested  by  the 
Government.     The  investigation  in  this  line  is  still  in  progress. 

On  this  island  not  much  distinction  has  yet  been  made  between  tlie 
forest  lauds  belonging  to  the  Government  and  those  owned  by  the  public, 
causing  much  inconvenience  in  the  administration.  Forest  Investigation 
Regulations,  therefore,  were  promulgated  in  1910,  by  which  the  distinction 
is  now  being  made  between  the  Government  and  the  private  forests.  In 
view  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  afforestation  in  the  island,  the  Camphor- 
tree  Afforestation  Encouragement  Kegulations  were  promulgated,  and  to 
encourage  the  afforestation  of  other  trees  seedlings  are  distributed 
throughout  the  island.  From  1900  to  1911  the  area  afforested  with 
camphor-trees  reached  4,417  cho  while  the  area  planted  with  other  trees 
amounted  to  4,595  cho. 

The  whole  island  of  Karafuto  (Saghalien),  excepting  a  small  area 
of  sandy  coast  and  agricultural  and  pasture  lauds,  is  covered  by  forests 
of  luxurious  growth.  These  are  forests  where  the  sound  of  an  axe  has 
never  been  heard,  and  only  small  sections  have  been  felled  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  villages.  When  the  southern  half  of  the  island  was  ceded 
to  Japan,  the  rich  forests  were  divided  into  ten  investigation  divisions, 
and  the  investigation  was  completed  in  1908.  The  total  area  of  the  State 
forests  in  the  island  covering  3,350,000  cho  was  provisionally  divided  into 
1,100,000  cho  to  the  State,  600,000  cho  to  local,  240,000  cho  for  use  of  fish- 
ery, 210,000  cho  for  use  of  mining,  220,000  cho  to  protective  forests  where 
felling  is  prohibited,  210,000  cho  where  felling  is  restricted,  70,000  cho 
to  the  special  State  forests,  and  300,000  cho  as  agricultural  and  pasture 
lands. 

In   Chosen    (Korea)    the  administration  of  forests  has  been  crude. 
Forests  were  cut  down  everywhere   and   steep   slopes  have   never  been 
planted.      The   greater  part   of   forest   and  wild   lands   are  laid   waste, 
endangering  the  low  lands  and  causing  many  flood  calamities. 

The  late  Korean  Government  issued  a  forest  law  ajid  encouraged  the 
protection,  adjustment  and  plantation  of  forests.  As  the  forest  law, 
however,  was  not  well  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  people  it  was 
abolished,  and  a  new  forest  laAv  was  promulgated  in  1911  by  the 
Government-General  of  Chosen,  In  order  to  meet  urgent  necessity,  those 
forests  which  are  deemed  to  be  of  importance  in  view  of  the  preservation 
of  land,  are  restricted.  On  the  other  hand  a  land  investigation  system 
was  started  in  1910  Avith  the  object  of  defining  the  ownership  of  land  and 
of  promoting  the  development  of  productive  industries. 

Though  the  forests  in  Chosen  are  depleted  the  land  is  well  fitted  for 
afforestation  and  the  growth  of  trees  is  satisfactory.  At  present  the 
planting  of  forests  is  being  carried  out  rapidly.  The  Government  is 
setting  the  example  of  afforestation  and  making  experiments  in  reference 
thereto.  From  1907  to  1912  afforestation  was  effected  over  an  area 
■covering   1,773    cho,    and   seedlings   were   distributed    gratis    among   the 
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people.  Seeds  and  seedlings  are  also  distributed  by  the  nurseries 
managed  at  the  expense  of  the  local  districts  or  by  the  Imperial  grants.. 
Of  the  State  forests  in  the  peninsula  those  not  preserved  to  the  State 
are  leased  to  the  people  for  afforestation  and  when  the  work  has  been, 
successfully  carried  out  these  are  given  to  the  renter.  The  forest  and 
wild  lands  still  to  be  leased  occupy  an  extensive  area  and  selections  can 
be  made. 


III. 


PRODUCTION    OF  FORESTS. 

The  receipts  from  forest  products  and  the  value  of  manufactures  of 
forest  products  for  1912  are  as  follows: 


Prmcipal  Products. 

Bye-products. 

Total. 

Japan  Proper...      

Hokkaido         

Taiwan     

Karafuto 

Chosen     

Total    

Yen 

80,024,023 

1,310,489 

106,051 

99,514 

1,295,994 

82,902,671 

Yen 

20,711,326 

291,029 

9,849 

39 

26,832 

21,039,075 

Yen 

100,735,349 

1,607,518 

176,.500 

99,553 

1,322,820 

103,041,746 

Koto: — The  receipts  of  Taiwan,  Karafuto  and  Chosen  are  those  from  the  State  forests  alone. 

Talue  of  Charcoal  and  Clieuiical  Manufactures 


Charcoal. 

Acetic  Acid 
Liine. 

Turpentine. 

Pulp. 

Camphor 
and  Cam- 
phor Oil. 

Total. 

yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Ten 

Yen 

Yen 

Japan  Proper    

llokkaido  ...     

Taiwan       

Karafuto    ...     ...      

Chosen       

20,569,396 
1,222,257 

10,777 
1,638 

93,2121 
] 

3,118,760 

1,031,8331 
3,540,700 

26,047,873 
3,540,700 

Total      

21,791,653 

12,415 

93,212 

3,118,760 

4,572,533 

29,588,573 

IV. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   SYSTEM    RELATING    TO    FORESTRY. 

Of  the  forests  and  wild  lands  in  Japan,  those  belonging  to  the 
Imperial  Household  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  ]\Iinister  of  the 
Imperial  Household.  The  Imperial  Household  Forestry  Administration 
Bureau  attached  to  the  Household  INIinister  takes  charge  of  affairs  relating 
to  the  forests  owned  by  the  Imperial  Household.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  Forestry  Administration  Bureau  there  are  6  branch  offices  and  branch 
administration  offices,  and  again  under  the  branch  administration  offices. 
there  are  45  sub-branch  offices. 
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The  forests  and  Avild  lands  in  TaiAvan,  Chosen,  Karafnto  and 
IlokJiaido  are  under  control  of  the  (iovernor-Geueral  or  Governor  Avho 
iicts  under  the  supervision  of  the  jNIinister  of  Home   Affairs. 

All  the  other  forests  are  put  under  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and  the  Forestry  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Comjnerce  takes  charge  of  affairs  relating  thereto. 
Of  the  forests  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  those  belonging  to  public  corporations,  shrines  and  temples, 
and  private  individuals  are  taken  direct  charge  of  by  the  local  Governor, 
while  those  l)elonging  to  the  State  are  administered  and  managed 
directly  by  7  INIajor  Forest  Offices  under  which  there  are  205  ]\Iinor 
Forest  Offices.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Elinor  Forest  Offices  1,280 
officials  are  appointed  to  take  charge  of  affairs  relating  to  the  conservation 
and  plantation  of  forests  in  the  different  conservation  districts  of  the 
^State  forests. 


V. 


Table  1.— Forest  A$«!«ociafioiis 
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5 

5            1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

91 

Area 

{ 

5,645 

28,750 

2,151 

530       402 

2,421 

424 

245 

2.782 

981 

44,335 

3,909 

7,802 

7,702 

620i    8,111 

0,618 

1,000 

0,005 

5,209 

2,218 

27,250 

Membership 

1,458 

10,637 

1,427 

273 

25 

1,153 

104 

230 

124 

486 

15,923 

A  forest  association  was  organized  for  tiie  first  time  in  I'jnS  and 
there  were  only  13  organized  up  to  11)11.  With  the  object  of  promoting 
the  development  of  forestry  and  of  securing  territorial  preservation,  the 
Government  promulgatetl  in  1911  the  Regulations  for  the  Encouragement 
•of  the  Organization  of  Forest  Associations  by  which  a  bounty  was 
granted  for  the  organization  fund  of  a  forest  association  and  a  low 
interest  loan  was  furnished  for  its  working  capital.  As  a  consequence 
the  number  of  forest  associations  has  grt'afly  increased  within  a  few 
years,  amomiting  to  70  at  present,  and  there  is  a  prospect  for  further 
increase. 

Table  S.— Principal  I'rodiict  Trade  Associations 
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Timber 
Bamboo  and 
Manufactured 
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24 

2 
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1 

4 

4 

12 

1 
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4 

6 

2 

2 
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Those  trade  associations  which  have  reference  to  forestry  alone  are 
included  in  the  above  table.  Among  others  those  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  timber,  bamboo  and  manufactured  timber  are  most  numerous, 
followed  by  those  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  charcoal.  The 
principal  function  of  these  trade  associations  is  to  carry  out  the 
examination  of  manufactures  in  order  to  prevent  careless  manufacture 
and  excessive  production  of  articles.  A  trade-mark  is  affixed  to  the 
goods  that  have  passed  the  examination  to  maintain  the  credit  in  the 
market  and  also  to  extend  the  market.  All  the  trade  associations  are 
faithfully  carrying  out  their  function  with  satisfactory  results. 


Table  3.— Industrial  Associations. 
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Limited  1 
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Total       

?,2 
6 
1 

39 

2 

75 

1 
100 

1 

47 
13 

60 

3 
3 

] 

2 
3 

2 
4 

6 

273 

1G5 

21 

459 

25 
10 

1 
30 

2 

] 

3 

2 
2 

124 
87 
10 

221 

587 
319 

38 
944 

The  industrial  associations  relating  to  forestry  are  as  numerous  as 
other  industrial  associations  and  are  making  no  small  contribution 
;towards  the  developm.ent  of  this  branch  of  industry.  There  are  very 
few  associations  organized  for  the  promotion  of  forestr}"  alone.  Most  of 
them  have  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  the  common  interests  of  both 
fores.tiy  and  agriculture. 
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SECTION    VII. 


Mining. 


I. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Tlie  mining  industry  in  Japan  has  its  origin  in  ancient  times. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  industry  attained  a  state  of  great  prosperity, 
and  at  the  time  when  trade  was  opened  with  Holland  and  China,  it  had 
made  great  development,  so  that  gold  and  silver  as  well  as  copper  and 
sulphur  were  exported  abroad.  Then  mining  industry  of  those  days, 
however,  was  merely  conducted  by  the  traditional  method.  Accordingly 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunal  Government,  the  working 
of  mines  became  very  difficult  on  account  of  insufficient  eciuipment  for 
excavation,  transportation  and  ventilation.  As  a  consequence,  a  number 
of  mines  were  abandoned,  and  the  mining  industry  completely  declined. 
At  the  Restoration  of  Meiji,  the  Government  directed  its  enei'gy  towards 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  productive  industries  at  home.  With 
the  object  of  recovering  the  mining  industry  from  decline  and  of  promot- 
ing its  development,  the  Cioveriinieiit  renamed  in  1868,  the  Osaka  Do- 
Kaisho  (Osaka  Copper  Chamber)  to  the  ^Nline  Bureau  and  promulgated 
in  the  following  year  1869,  an  ordinance  l)y  Avhich  the  competen*  -nithori- 
ties  were  authorized  to  give  permission  to  the  applicants  for  the  working 
of  mines  in  case  no  objection  Avas  raised  by  the  people  in  the  districts 
concerned.  It  was  also  provided  by  the  ordinance  that  those  who  had 
been  engaged  in  mining  should  report  to  the  authorities.  Since  that  time, 
orders  and  instructions  were  issued  from  tinu'  to  time  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tecting and  encouraging  the  mining  industry.  However,  the  enactments 
of  general  laws  in  reference  to  mining,  date  from  Jul/  1873,  when  the 
Japan  [Mining  Law  was  issued  !»y  a  Decree  of  the  old  Privy  Council.  In 
September  1S90,  the  Mining  Regulations  were  established  by  law.  After 
the  Mining  Regulations  were  amended  many  times,  tlu-  ^Mining  Law  now 
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in  force  was  proiiuilgatetl  in  ]\l;trcli  1903.  As  to  the  mining  art.  the  Gov- 
ernment sought  its  exam]ile  in  Enrciie  and  America  and  engaged  scholai  s 
and  engineers  of  mining,  engineering  and  geology  as  well  as  miners  from 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France  and  Germany  "for  the  purpose  of 
diti'using  knoAvledge  of  the  mining  science  and  art.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Government  placed  under  its  own  management,  the  Ikuno  Mine  and 
other  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  and  coal  mines  to  set  examples  of  the 
'management  of  mines.  The  so-called  secret  method  of  mining  handed 
down  from  several  hundred  years  ago  was  thus  developed  by  the  system 
introduced  from  the  West,  and  the  mining  industry  in  Japan  has  come 
to  be  carried  out  on  an  entirely  new  basis.  In  recent  years,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  is  very  remarkable.  For  the  inspection  of  the 
mineral  beds  various  kinds  of  drills  are  employed  in  metal  and  coal  mines 
and  for  the  excavation  of  galleries  the  use  of  boring  machines  of  different 
descriptions  has  gradually  prevailed,  and  the  application  of  these 
machines  saves  a  considerable  amount  of  both  time  and  expense.  These 
machines  have  also  been  applied  for  mining  purposes  with  satisfactory 
results.  In  reference  to  the  smelting  work,  the  smelting  of  zinc  has  re- 
cently been  started  and  the  zinc  gas  dressing  process  has  been  invented. 
The  coal  cutting  machine  is  used  in  coal  mines  and  the  rotary  boring 
machine  in  oil-wells.  There  are  many  other  instances  of  the  utilization 
of  machines  in  the  mining  industry,  and  the  present  development  of  the 
industry  is  largely  due  to  the  application  of  mechanical  power.  The 
progress  of  our  mining  industry  since  the  Restoration  of  Meiji  is  evident 
from  the  amount  of  mineral  production.  The  total  amount  of  mineral 
products  in  1874  was  valued  at  Yen  1,550,000  which  increased  to  as  much 
as  Yen  46,600,000  in  1913.  This  fact  sufficiently  shows  what  remarkable 
development  has  been  attained  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  volume  of  our  foreign  trade  in  mineral  products  for  five  years 
from  1904  to  1908  ranged  between  Yen  103,000,000  and  I'en  130,000,000 
wdtli  an  annual  average  of  Yen  116,000,000.  In  the  following  year  1909, 
the  figures  decreased  to  Yen  102,000,000  due  to  the  sudden  decline  of 
import,  but  since  that  time  the  amount  has  increased  year  by  year  and 
now  it  stands  at  Yen  168,000,000. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  mining 
enterprises  increases  Avith  the  development  of  this  industry.  The  enor- 
mous increase  of  the  amount  of  investment  is  well  proved  by  the  number 
of  productive  mining  lots  and  of  the  mines  newly  worked  as  well  as  by 
that  of  the  extensions  of  mining  undertakings.  At  the  end  of  1912,  the 
number  of  productive  mining  lots  was  put  at  1,586,  that  of  the  mines 
newly  worked  in  the  same  year  at  481  and  that  of  the  mining  undertakings 
extended  in  the  same  year  at  230.  In  1909,  the  total  amount  of  capital 
invested  was  estimated  at  Yen  181,000,000  (paid  up  capital  Yen  138,000,- 
000)  which  increased  to  as  much  as  Yen  232,000,000  in  1912. 
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II. 


APPLICATIOX  FOR  MIXING. 

Siuee  the  enforcement  on  July  1st,  1905,  of  the  :Mining  Law.  the  ap- 
plication for  prospecting,  mining  and  alluvial  mining  showed  an  abnormal 
and  sudden  increase  in  1906-11)07  owing  to  the  sudden  rise  of  enterprise 
after  the  Russo-Japanese  Avar.  Very  soon,  however,  tlie  number  of  appli- 
cations greatly  fell  off  on  account  of  the  inactivity  of  the  economical  world 
and  of  the  unfavoural)le  condition  in  the  market  of  mineral  products. 
At  the  end  of  1911,  the  nmrket  was  restored  to  its  normal  condition  and 
the  applications  for  mining  enterprise  increased  gradually.  In  1913, 
owing  to  the  favourable  condition  of  the  oil  and  coal  minings,  the  number 
of  applications  has  increased  more  and  more.  The  following  gives  the 
number  of  applications  for  the  recent  ten  years  and  of  api)lications  for 
the  recent  five  years  classified  by  the  kinds  of  minoals : 

Applications  for  Mining  10<>l-19i:{. 


Year 

Applications  for 

Applications  for 

Applications  for 

Total 

Prospecting 

Mining 

Alluvial  Mining 

1!)(»4     ...     

2.()9.') 

288 

288 

8.211 

190.1     

2.(i8(i 

840 

187 

8.118 

19()(i     ...     

.),9(i9 

899 

887 

(i. 7.1.1 

1907      

S.(>()7 

880 

2(i7 

!t.814 

19()S      

8..)!)(i 

298 

141 

4.08.1 

]9()<t      

8.228 

319 

189 

8.08(; 

1910     ...      

8,8.i(i 

240 

2()(i 

8.802 

1911      

8,88(i 

175 

22U 

4.287 

1912      ...      

4.8.10 

18.5 

4.10 

.1.48.1 

1918      

.-..781 

171 

883 

(i.28.1 

Applications  for  Prospecting  Classified  by  Kinds  of  Minerals. 


Kinds 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Gold,  Gold  and  Silver 

Gold,    .Silver    and    Copper,  Gold 

and  Copper 

Gold,  Silver,  Copper,    Lead    and 

Zinc       ...     

Silver,  Siher  and  Copper,  Silver, 

Copper,  Lead  and  Zinc     

40.1 
721 
877 
221 

022 
.184 
877 
244 

499 
481 
24.1 
M5 

454 
428 
24(; 
175 

.104 
428 
181 
1.19 

Copper,  Copper,  Lead  and  Zinc  ... 

407 

4.. 

847 

.{.89 

809 

.Manganese        

22.1 

89 

94 

109 

98 

Coal 

1.244 

1.079 

925 

584 

020 

Peat ... 

90 

78 

(i2 

20 

54 

Petroleum        

1 .0.14 

448 

890 

511 

854 

Sulphur    

170 

172 

140 

82 

4(1 

Others       ... 

7.11 

740 

548 

457 

420 

Total 

.1,781 

4,850 

8,88() 

8.8.10 

.8,228 
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Applications  for  Mining  Classified  b^'  Kinds  of  Minerals. 


Kinds 


1913 


1912 


1911 


1910 


1909 


Gold,  Gold  and  Silver     

Gold,  Silver  and  Copper,  Gold  and 
Copper     

Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Lead  and  Zinc. 
Silver,  Silver    and    Copper,    Silver, 

Copper,  Lead  and  Zinc        

Copper,  Copper,  Lead  and  Zinc     ... 

Manganese 

Coal     

Peat      

Petroleum    

Sulphur        

Others 

Total        


18 
U 
10 
11 
11 

3 
47 

9 
20 

.1 

23 

171 


38 

23 

U 

8 

13 

4 

41 

C 

3 

5 

30 

185 


27 

45 

22 

16 

12 

14 

13 

18 

11 

16 

2 

8 

41 

48 

8 

13 

15 

22 

7 

9 

17 

31 

175 

240 

37 

25 

16 

37 

50 

I 

63 

20 

16 

5 

42 

319 


Applications  for  Alluvial  Mining'  Classified  by  Kinds 

of  Minerals. 


Kinds 


1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

337 

416 

207 

180 

131 

» 

23 

17 

20 

4 

37 

11 

2 

6 

4 

383 

450  , 

226 

206 

139 

Alluvial  Gold 
Alluvial  Iron 

Others 

Total 


ni. 

MIXING  LOTS. 

Putting  aside  the  data  before  the  enforcement  of  the  ^Mining  Law, 
the  number  of  mining  lots  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  applications  for 
the  working  of  mines  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter  since  July* 
1905,  when  the  Mining  Law  came  into  operation.  In  1907-1908,  the  num- 
ber of  mining  lots  showed  a  remarkable  increase,  followed  by  a  decrease 
soon  afterwards.  Again  in  1912  the  tendency  of  increase  set  in  and  the 
following  year  witnessed  a  conspicuous  advance.  The  number  of  produc- 
tive mining  lots  varied  more  or  less  from  year  to  year.  Since  1911,  how- 
ever, it  has  shown  a  gradual  decrease  and  this  is  due  not  only  to  the 
decrease  of  applications  for  mining  but  also  to  the  combination  of  mining 
lots  which  has  been  effected  in  recent  years.  This  fact  may  well  be 
proved  by  the  following  tables  which  show  an  increase  year  by  year  in 
the  total  area  of  mining  lots.  There  is  no  marked  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  number  of  alluvial  mining  lots  except  that  a  large  number  were 
cancelled  in  1909  as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of  the  tax  on  alluvial  mining 
lots  since  1905.     The  number  and  area  of  mining  lots  are  sriven  as  follows : 
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Milling   liOts   1904- 

1913. 

Year 

Prospecting 

Mining 

Alluvial  Mining 

Total 

li>()4     

.-),()  14 

5.700 

3.534 

14.248 

I'.tO.")     

2,7  ()7 

.5.4(!9 

2.392 

in.(i28 

1!)()(;     

3.131 

.i.4(iO 

2.439 

11.030 

]!)07      

4.987 

.i..j()7 

2.28(i 

12.780 

1!)()8      

3.177 

.J..)74 

2.3(»7 

13.038 

]!l(»!»      ...      

4.033 

.)..5.>3 

].(i()9 

11.195 

I'.tlO     

3.878 

.)..);>/ 

l.fJll 

11.040 

li)ll      

4.290 

.").479 

1.5(i9 

11.338 

1!)]2      

4.887 

.").410 

1.542 

11.8.39 

1913      

0,7)2 

3,388 

1,551 

12.091 

Mining  T^ots  for  Prospecting  Classified  by  Kinds  of  Minerals. 


Kinds 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Gold.  Gold  and  Silver     

580 

023 

509 

545 

599 

Gold,  Silver  and  Copper,  Gold  and 
Copper     ...     ...     

} 

(;04 

495 

455 

404 

405 

Gold,  Silver,  Copper.  I^ad  and  Zinc. 

402 

314 

204 

244 

213 

Silver,    Silver   and    Copper,    Silver, 
Copper.  Lead  and  Zinc         

} 

2.35 

230 

188 

188 

228 

Copper,  Copper,  Lead  and  Zinc     ... 

.).JO 

490 

441 

449 

010 

Manganese 

157 

112 

137 

127 

128 

Coal     

1.292 

1.145 

893 

752 

785 

Peat      

90 

78 

50 

47 

58 

Petroleum    

909 

587 

03(i 

532 

442 

Sulphur        

149 

11(5 

70 

41 

37 

Others 

753 

085 

.381 

489 

52S 

Total        ... 

5,752 

4.887 

4.290 

3.87S 

1.433 

Mining  liOts  for  Mining  Classified  bj'  Kinds  of  Minerals. 

Kinds 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Gold,     Gold    and    Silver         

017 

028 

018 

022 

(;o(i   . 

Gold.  Silver  and  Copper,   Gold  and 
Copper     

1 

1 

212 

204 

188 

191 

175 

Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Lead  and  Zinc. 

127 

120 

125 

111 

110 

Silver,    Silver    and   Copper,  Silver, 
Copper,  Lead  and  Zinc        

} 

432 

437 

445 

430 

451 

Copper,  Copper,  Lead  and  Zinc     ... 

784 

795 

813 

840 

800 

Manganese 

144 

140 

1.34 

159 

103 

Coal     

1.755 

1.772 

1.828 

1.883 

1.919 

Peat      

131 

131 

123 

123 

113 

Pertroleum 

525 

519 

540 

540 

535 

Sulphur        ...     

100 

103 

170 

109 

170 

Others 

501 

495 

472 

483 

445 

Total        

5,388 

5.410 

5.479 

.3..337 

5.553 

Mining  I^ots  for  Alluvial  Mining  Classified  by  Kinds 
of  Minerals. 


Kinds 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Alluvial  Gold     

Alluvial  Iron      

Others         [     ... 

Total        

(i80 
702 
109 

1..351 

(i04 
771 
107 

1  ,.342 

049 
817 
103 

1.509 

(i45 

8()8 
98 

l.Oll 

()39 

873 

97 

l,(i09 
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Are»  of  i>I 

iiiiiig  I^ots  ibr 

Prospecting  1904-1913. 

1 

Year 

Number  of  Mining 
Lots 

Area  in   Tsubo 

Average  Area  in  Tsubo 
per  Mining  Lot 

1!104 

r).014 

2.028..-)(i0.974 

404.r)79 

i!>o:> 

•2.7(i7 

9.'i2. 781. .')(!() 

844.888 

lood 

.•i.i:u 

1.182.8(i9.7r)2 

801.824/ 

1!)()7 

4.987 

1.881.479.189 

3()7,251 

1!M),S 

r).177 

1.881.870.048 

353.841 

190!) 

4.0:58 

1.489.040.701 

369,214 

1910 

8.878 

I..i0(i.(i89.041 

388,500 

1911 

4.29(» 

l.(i92.888.9,-3o 

894.()00 

1912 

4.S87 

2.021.()10.121 

418.071 

1018 

o.7.r2 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Area  of  Mining  Lots  for  Mining  1904-1913. 


Year 


Mining  Lots 


Productive 


Unproductive 


Number 


Area  in 
Tsubo 


Number 


Area  in 
Tsubo 


Average 
Area  In 

Tsuho 
per  Lot. 


Number ; 


Area  in 
Tsubo 


Average 
Area  In 

Tsubo 
per  Lot. 


1904 
1905 
1900 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


5.700 
5.409 
5,460 
5,507 
5,574 
5,553 
5.557 
5,479 
5.410 
5.388 


803,001.802 
842.200.828 
876.090.293 
951,920.017 
,021.023.598 
,083.637.578 
,128.218.196 
,147.826.{i82 
,178.478.457 
Unknown 


2.515 
2.385 
2.309 
2,224 
2.002 
1,S80| 
1.65-i 
1.6041 
1,580 


89(i. 109.4 
416.708,500 
426,403.501 
402.899.128 
468.5()0.800 
484.971.714 
470.42(i.502 
488.370,221 
515,600,074 
Unknown 


157.499 

8.185 

174.721 

8,084 

184.()70 

8,151 

208.188 

3,283 

284.046 

8,572 

257.904 

3.073 

284.762 

8.905 

304.470 

8.875 

325.095 

8.824 

4(i7. 492.830 
425.552.268 
450;292.792 
489.027.489 
552,4()2.788 
598.(i(i5.864 
657.79  l.<i94 
659.450.461 
6(i2.879.883 
Unknown 


146 
187 
142 
148 
154 
168 
168 
170 
178 


79 
.987 
.905 
.958 
065 
.035 
.449 
.182 
.847 


IV. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  mineral  production  in  Japan  has  developed  year  b}'  year.  Though 
.nothing  accurate  was  known  as  to  the  production  before  187-i  (the  7th 
year  of  ]Meiji )  OAving  to  the  want  of  any  reliable  statistics,  the  total  amount 
of  mineral  products  was  established  in  1874  at  only  Yen  1,550,000,  in  1877 
at  Yen  3,390,000,  in  1887  at  Yen  8,200,000  and  in  1897  at  Yen  32,1120,000. 
The  figures  at  present  come  up  to  as  much  as  Yen  146,650,000,  shoAving 
an  increase  95  times  greater  than  those  of  1874,  an  increase  18  times  great- 
er than  those  of  1877.  an  increase  46  times  greater  than  those  of  1897  and 
also  an  increase  83  times  greater  as  compared  even  Avith  the  tigures  far 
1907  Avhen  the  maiket  priee  of  mini'ral  products  rose  nnich  higher  than 
ever.  This  remarkable  development  of  our  mineral  production  is  attri- 
butable in  some  measure  to  the  progress  of  our  mining  industry  and  to  the 
discovery  of  some  useful  minerals  but  is  largely  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
production  of  such  principal  minerals  as  coal,  copper,  petroleum,  gold  and 
silver  as  indicated  by  the  folloAA'ing  tables.  As  to  the  value  of  minerals, 
it  shoAved  a  decrease  during  the  years  betAveen  1908  and  1911  as  compared 
Avith  tlie  figures  for  1907  CAving  to  the  dullness  of  the  market.  In  order 
to  shoAv  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  principal  mineral  products  both 
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ni  quantitx'  mikI  value,  the  ratio  of  increase  or  decrease  with  1897  for  its 
standard  and  tlie  comparative  tabh'  of  mineral  production  from  1877  and 
V.)1'-j  are  cjriven  under: 


Katio  of  Increase  or  l^eereaso  of. Mineral  I»ro<luols  in  ^tnaiitity 


Kinds 


1913 


1912 


1909 


1907 


1905 


1902 


1897 

1887 

100 

50 

100 

0(> 

100 

54 

100 

— 

100 

31 

100 

34 

100 

13 

100 

79 

187 


Gold       ... 
Silver 
Copper  ... 
Lead 
Zinc  ore 
Iron 
Coal 

Petroleum 
Sulphur ... 


530 

452 

380 

280 

209 

254 

230 

108 

322 

2(i2 

225 

190 

490 

535 

445 

399 

170 

120 

98 

100 

254 

228 

194 

18() 

411 

340 

290 

2<i() 

733 

(i02 

717 

()55 

435 

370 

272 

245 

294 
153 
,174 
295 


190 
222 
514 

181 


287 
100 
142 
213 


115 
187 
380 
135 


34 
20 
19 


13 

10 

4 

10 


Ratio  oi' Increase  or  Ilecrcase  oi*  Mineral  Products  in  Value. 


Kind.s 

1913 

1912 

1909 

1907 

1905 

1902 

1897 

1887 

1877 

Gold      

007 

505 

424 

323 

339 

331 

100 

:!0 

19 

.Silver      

29!) 

249 

223 

211 

172 

101 

100 

7t> 

23 

Copper 

533 

34(i 

313 

414 

302 

17(i 

100 

31 

18 

Lead       

73() 

004 

510 

(i78 

3S4 

225 

100 

— 

— 

Zinc  ore         

177 

120 

98 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Iron        

34 1 

257 

253 

203 

2()3 

119 

100 

31 

13 

Coal        ... 

374 

290 

307 

31(i 

212 

170 

100 

1() 

5 

Petroleum      

3.591 

1.935 

1.847 

1  500 

84() 

597 

100 

30 

23 

Sulphur 

403 

378 

242 

235 

170 

132 

100 

43 

7 

Others    

490 

201 

134 

105 

100 

82 

100 

74 

Total 

457 

330 

322 

344 

243 

175 

100 

2() 

11 

Mineral  I'roducts  1877-1913. 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

Lead 

Quantity  [      Value 
Momme  j       -Yen 

Quantity 
Momvie 

Value 
Yen 

(Quantity 
A/omme 

Value 
Yen 

Quantity       Value 
Kill           Yen 

1877 
1887 
1897 
1904 
1905 
1900 
1907 
1908 
190!» 
191(» 
1911 
1912 
1913 

93,421 

138,838 

270,427 

730,137 

812,704 

714,588 

773,751 

891,480 

1,048,559 

1,104,774 

1,248,054 

1,373,454 

1,481,470 

233.708 
307,401 
1,198.779 
3,080,(i85 
4,003,82(1 
3,572,940 
3,808.755 
4,457.432 
5,077.(158 
5,071.800 
0.059,497 
0,799,072 
7,281,411 

2,945.417 
9.498.097 
14.478.485 
20.328,575 
22.103.4(18 
20.45().(i52 
24.388,431 
31.971,992 
34.111.197 
37.703.443 
30.811,090 
39,995,900 
38,993,399 

448.(i07 
1,449.949 
1. ill  1.100 
2.270.9(15 
3.2<»3.408 
3.351.453 
4.040.421 
4.302.74(1 
4.201,481 
4.S(;(i.lS8 
4.701.ti52 
5,8!I0.084 
5,708.975 

0.570.744 
18.4.39.013 
33.982,217 
53.538,308 
59.158.327 
(i2.385.517 
04.522.797 
07.754.880 
7(i.4()2.144 
82.200.408 
89.002.740 
104,037.499 
109,390,194 

1.432.372 
2.419.499 
7.834.94(1 
17.979.255 
23.003.331 
29.233.853 
32.407,871 
22.409.424 
24.530.1.50 
25.819.259 
27.133,448 
40,252,001 
41,738,339 

1.284.S5(i 
3.004.381 
3.787.000 
4.()87.823 
5,132,091 
4.850,501 
5.714,000 
0.512,02(i 
(»,874,58(i 
0,222,113 
0,294,854 

83,914 
23(i,234 
321,890 
490,909 
5(>8,(i36 
405.123 
428.204 
488.828 
500,004 
531,282 
017.866 
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Year 

Tin 

Zinc  ore 

Pig  iron 

Steel 

Iron  pyrite 

Quantity 
Km 

Value 
yen 

Quantity 

French 

ton 

Value 
yen 

Quantity 

French 

ton 

Value 
yen 

Quantity 

French 

ton 

Value 
yen 

Quantity 
Kzuan 

Value 
yen 

1877 









8,206 

134,974 









1 887 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15.249 

310.684 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1S97 

79.322 

26.528 

— 

— .  ' 

26.877 

937.821 

1.080 

64.233 

2,033,716 

32,214 

1904 

40,931 

26,073 

— 

— 

3(i,547 

1,317,397 

1,549 

96,035 

6,036,238 

53,089 

1905 

42,563 

33,157 

— 

— 

47,893 

2,^32,409 

5.253 

406,708 

6,818,432 

75,003 

1900 

39.880 

40.891 

14,206 

208,241 

45,140 

2,198.384 

5,099 

396,738 

9,591,302 

93,995 

1907 

53,050 

50,185 

19,646 

321,543 

46.359 

2.196.t>36 

5.519 

438.094 

14,977,623 

202.947 

1908 

42.885 

35,076 

18,277 

308,775 

42.733 

1.762.844 

2.606 

208.09() 

9,031,153 

171,459 

1900 

36.758 

28.941 

19,173 

478,145 

48.075 

2,067.102 

6.049 

469,366 

5,735,683 

106,840 

1910 

38,910 

34,933 

21,917 

602,566 

59,395 

2,206,749 

7,738 

588,924 

21,246,926 

469.184 

1911 

41.404 
87.224 

45,647 
196,568 

[23,554 

806,475 

53,586 

1,986,074 

10,207 

589,440 

19,666,367 

410,277 

1912 

58.834    71,701 
(Ore)jK>(;a» 
100.250  303,063 

[35,741 

1,068.134 

5().844 

2,324,507 

12,434 

745,795 

20,235,301 

430,592 

1913 

65,138 
135,997 

82,111 
346,143 

>  34.676 

857.179 

56.382 

2,529.897 

14,607 

S88,.327 

30,553,626 

* 

589,927 

Year 

Antimony 

Manganese  ore 

Tungsten  ore      Pliosphate  ore 

Coal 

Quantity 
Kin 

Value 
yen 

Quantity 
Kwan 

Value 
yen 

Quauti- 

tv 

Kman 

Va  ue 
yen 

Quantity 
Kwan 

Value 
yen 

Quantity 

French 

ton 

Value 
yen 

1877 
1887 
1897 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 

31,551 

2,.58 1,602 

1,951,008 

708,558 

476,664 

503,990 

412,560 

330,332 

283,409 

216,168 

162,471 

131,844 

35,795 

1,064 

144,481 

199,031 

83,744 

91,784 

228,616 

143,834 

53,578 

39,452 

31,974 

25,941 

18,275 

4,569 

4,112,239 
1,515,375 
3,737,862 
3,424,368 
5,489,569 
2,968,092 
2,359,280 
3,012,997 
2,605,315 
3,217,892 
4,869,031 

87,642 
37,884 
81,766 
82,827 

144,101 
82,594 
51,119 
85,960 
74,693 
89,828 

182,871 

310 
5,705 
28,812 
31,812 
45,337 
65,811 

490 

13,190 

86.964 

104,528 

142,065 

232,048 

3,500 

405,054 

837,340 

458,900 

197,293 

1,049,794 

282,300 

604,869 

2,093,786 

5,078,742 

102 

11,342 

18,421 

7,404 

7,'<02 

7,829 

8,982 

29,808 

92.723 

289,145 

499,106 
1,746,296 
5,188,157 
10,723,790 
11,542,397 
12,980,103 
13,803,969 
14,825,363 
15,048,113 
15,081,324 
17,632,710 
19.639,755 
21,315,962 

1,036,400 
3,077,010 
18,993,843 
29,218,134 
40,196,695 
63,144,000 
59,961,264 
03,623,773 
58,213,680 
51,076,398 
.55,006,501 
61,412,837 
70,956,121 

Peat 

Pertroleum 

Sulphur 

Others 

Year 

Total 

Quantity 

French 

ton 

Value 
yen 

Quantity 
Koku 

Value 
yen 

Quantity 
Kin 

Value 
yen 

Value 
yen 

yen 

1877     ... 

10,114 

80,305 

2,208,056 

22,776 

3,391,356 

1887     ... 

30,303 

126,298 

17,968,462 

144,333 

160,270 

8,199,931 

1897     ... 



231,221 

348,219 

22,636,870 

335,931 

67,654 

32,121,909 

1904     ... 

48,268 

68,059 

1,073,640 

2,776,433 

42,645,063 

571,444 

39,8  J6 

58,461,339 

1905     ... 

50,895 

80,109 

1,187,136 

2,942,910 

41,087,568 

575,226 

40,233 

78,109,797 

1906     ... 

71,374 

113,700 

1,378,397 

3,145,502 

47,220,421 

613,865 

33,127 

106,972,472 

1907     ... 

70,873 

109,924 

1,513,994 

5,218,737 

55,548,626 

788,790 

13,198 

110,552,350 

1908     .. 

82,957 

144,897 

1,641,563 

6.520,871 

55,699,100 

748,098 

91,093 

105,393,663 

1909     ... 

99,162 

177,328 

1,657,036 

6,428,514 

61,499,225 

812,673 

130,445 

103,327,518 

1910     ... 

100,079 

153,960 

1,608,016 

6,880,471 

73,078,665 

1,047,764 

106,666 

IQ0,253,.576 

1911     ... 

97,056 

118.030 

1,529,593 

6,733,514 

83,790,896 

1,271,672 

69,148 

105,929,517 

1912     ... 

107,960 

194,732 

1,458,290 

8,377,073 

90,923,283 

1,372,824 

112,687 

130,241,335 

1913     ... 

99,631 

184,472 

1,693,582 

12,498,506 

98,074,711 

1.559,062 

113,080 

146,660,049 
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The  yield  of  mineral  products  for  1913  is  given  as  follows: 
Itliiicral  Products  for  1913. 


Kinds 

Quantity 

Value  yen 

Gold        

man  me 

1.407.415 
(14.055) 

7,211,054 
(09,757) 

Silver 

...     mo  mine 

38.805,7 1 1 
(127.088) 

5,091,565 
(17,410) 

Copper    

Kin 

1 00.8.59.950 
(8.5.30.244) 

38,296,051 
(3,442,288) 

Lead         ...     

Kin 

0,294.854 

617,806 

Bismuth 

Kin 

520 

2,268 

Tin  ...     

Kivan 

05,138 

82,111 

Kin 

135.997 

346,143 

Antimony        

Kin 

35,795 

4,569 

Mercury 

Kin 

159 

215 

Zinc  ore 

French    ton 

34,070 

857,179 

Pig  iron 

French    ton 

53,97(i 

2.451.127 

(2,400) 

(78,770) 

Steel 

French  ton 

13.477 
(1.130) 

799,011 
(9(i.710) 

Iron  pyrite      

Kwan 

30,553,02(> 

589.927 

Chrome  iron  ore   ... 

Kivan 

354.970 

18,004 

Manganese  ore 

Kwan 

4.809.031 

182,871 

Tungsten  ore 

Kwan 

05,811 

232,048 

Molybdenite    

Kwan 

93(i 

2.555 

Arsenic    

Kin 

34.805 

3.513 

Phosphate  ore 

Ktvan 

5,078,742 

289.145 

Graphite 

Kin 

1.109,121 

1,898 

Coal 

French  ton 

21,315,902 

70.930,121 

Peat 

P>ench  ton 

99,031 

154,472 

Petroleum         

Koku 

1,693,582 

12,488..)00 

Asphalt    

Kwan 

602,715 

94.027 

Sulphur    

Kin 

98,424,711 
(250,000) 

1.555.312 
(53,750) 

Total        



142.951,358 
(3,708,691) 

Note :  —In  the  above  table,  the  figures  for  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  sulphur  and  total  which 
are  put  in  (  )  denote  the  mineral  products  other  than  those  manufactured  at  the 
smelting  houses  belonging  to  the  mines. 


V. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  foreign  trade  of  our  mineral  products  has  recently  achieved  a  re- 
markable development  with  the  increase  of  production  of  minerals  and 
the  progress  of  our  industries.  The  volume  of  our  foreign  trade  in 
mineral  products  was  Yen  102,690,000  in  1909  and  Yen  117,700,000  in  the 
following  year.  The  figures  have  increased  year  by  year  and  in  1913 
amounted  to  as  much  as  Yen  168,890,000. 

The  figures  for  1913  show  an  increase  of  Yen  33,800,000  as  compared 
with  those  for  1907  Avhich  are  the  highest  in  five  years  from  1904  to  1908 
And  also  an  increase  of  Yen  52,800,000  over  the  average  figures  for  the 
five  years. 
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Year. 

Volume  of  Exports 
and  Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Excess  of  Imports 
over  Exports. 

Yoi 

Yen 

yen 

Yen 

1904     

103,264,848 

29,996,164 

73,268,684 

43,272,520 

1905     

111,867.781 

32,235,229 

,    79,632,552 

39,397,323 

1906     

106,771,357 

44,092,:<03 

62,679,054 

18,586,751 

1907     

135,028,377 

51,47U.5L) 

83,557,864 

32,0s7,351 

190S     ... 

123,261.806 

42,y42,5.-)6 

80,319,250 

37,376,694 

Average        

116,038,834 

40,147,35;} 

75,891,480 

33,744,128 

1909     

102,695,627 

43,220,316 

59,475,311 

16,254,995 

1910     

117,744,882 

42,674.238 

75,070,644 

32,396,406 

1911     

134.308,205 

41,976,411 

92,331,794 

50.355,383 

1912     

161,164.354 

49,455,319 

111,709,035 

62,253,716 

1913     ... 

168,896,256 

57,612,495 

111,283,761 

53,671,266 

Average        

136,961,864 

46,987,755 

89,974,109 

42,986,353 

As  shown  by  the  above  figures,  the  volume  of  trade  has  recently  reach- 
ed an  enormous  sum  due  to  the  increase  in  the  export  of  copper,  coal  and 
sulpJiur  and  to  the  increase  in  the  import  of  iron,  lead,  tin  and  phosphate 
ore. 

]n  reference  to  the  principal  mineral  products  mentioned  above,  the 
condition  of  export  and  import  for  the  recent  five  years  "\\nll  be  given 
under. 

(1)  Principal  Mineral  Products  for  Export:  Copper  (pig,  ingot, 
and  slab) : — Copper  is  one  of  our  principal  mineral  products  and  heads 
the  list  of  our  mineral  products  for  export.  The  export  of  copper  ranged 
about  Yen  !20,000,(X)0  for  three  years  from  1909  to  1911,  but  in  1912 
amounted  to  Yen  25,000,000  and  again  in  1913  to  Yen  28,000,000.  Former- 
ly copper  was  chiefly  exported  to  the  Oriental  countries  of  which  China 
was  the  principal  destination.  Since  about  1906,  however,  the  export  of 
copper  to  Europe  has  shown  a  sudden  iucrease  and  the  mineral  product 
has  also  been  exported  to  the  United  States  in  large  quantities.  In  1909 
of  the  total  amount  of  export  of  copper  a  little  under  30  per  cent,  were 
sent  to  the  Oriental  countries,  4-1  per  cent,  to  F.urope  and  27  per  cent,  to 
the  United  States.  Since  that  year,  this  proportion  has  been  maintained 
on  the  whole,  though  there  has  been  more  or  less  change  from  time  to 
time. 

Coal: — Coal  is  next  in  importance  to  Copper  as  an  export  mineral 
product.  It  is  exported  chiefly  to  China,  Hongkong,  India  and  the  British 
Straits  Settlements.  In  recent  years  it  has  also  been  exported  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  large  quantities.  The  amount  of  expor^  ^o  these 
countries  ranged  between  2,700,000  tons  and  3,000,000  tons  for  the  last 
five  years  and  when  the  exports  to  Europe  and  America  are  added  to  the 
above  figures  it  makes  a  total  ranging  between  2,800,000  and  3,800,000 
tons.  The  total  amount  of  export  for  1913  shows  an  increase  by  1,000,000 
tons  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  1909. 

Sulphur: — Sulphur  is  also  an  important  mineral  product  for  export. 
The  principal  destinations  are  the  United  States  and  Australia  which  take 
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up  70  or  80  i)t'i'  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  export.  Next  come  China, 
Hongkong  and  India.  In  1911,  owing  to  the  sulphur  tare  question  in  the 
United  States,  tlie  export  to  that  country  suffered  a  drawback  for  a  time 
though  not  with  any  serious  effect,  Avhile  the  export  to  China  and  Australia 
also  showed  a  conspicuous  decrease  so  that  the  total  amount  of  export 
for  the  same  year  Avas  a  decrease  by  about  Yen  150,000  as  compared  A^th 
the  figures  for  the  preceding  year.  Owing,  however,  to  the  increase  of 
demand  in  the  different  countries,  the  export  of  sulphur  amounted  to  Yea 
1,740,000  in  1912  and  to  Yen  1,980,000  in  1913. 

(2)  Principal  Mineral  Products  Imported: — Of  the  mineral  products 
imported  the  principal  are  iron  (including  pig,  ])ar  and  rod,  plate  of 
various  kinds  and  tube),  petroleum,  phosphate  ore,  zinc,  lead  and  tin. 
The  amount  of  import  of  these  minerals  in  1913  was  estimated  at  Yen 
56,000,000  of  iron.  Yen  11,000,000  of  petroleum.  Yen  8,600,000  of  phospluite 
ore,  and  Yen  3,300,000  of  zinc.  The  import  of  other  mineral  products 
ranged  from  Yen  1,500,000  to  Yen  2,000,000  each.  In  reference  to  a 
few  of  the  principal  mineral  products  for  import  mentioned  above,  th^ 
condition  of  import  for  the  last  five  years  will  be  given  under. 

Iron: — The  iron  manufacturing  industry  in  our  country  is  still  in  a 
very  rudimental  condition  and  our  production  of  iron  is  very  insignificant 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  world.  Japan,  therefore,  chieHy  depends 
upon  foreign  supply  for  iron  Avhich  includes  pig  iron,  iron  bar,  and 
various  kinds  of  iron  })lat(\  According  to  the  returns  of  the  import  of 
iron  for  ten  years  since  1904,  the  lowest  amount  of  import  in  the  five 
years  1904-1908  was  Yen  18,000.000  in  1904,  while  the  highest  amount  of 
import  was  Yen  38,000,000  in  1907  with  an  annual  average  of  Yen  30,000,- 
000.  In  1909,  the  amount  of  import  was  Yen  25,000,000  and  since  that 
year  the  figures  have  increased  year  by  year  till  1913  when  the  amount 
reached  Yen  56,700,000  with  an  annual  average  for  the  five  years  1909- 
1913  figuring  Yen  42.600,000.  The  average  annual  amount  of  import  for 
'the  latter  five  years  thus  shows  an  increase  of  Yen  12,000,000  over  that 
for  the  former  five  years.  An  outline  of  the  condition  of  iini)ort  will  be 
given  under  in  reference  to  pig  iron,  iron  bar  and  rod,  plate  iron,  and  iron 
tube,  which  constitute  the  largest  amount  of  the  import  of  iron. 

(A)  Pi^  Iron: — Pig  iron  is  used  as  material  for  cast  iron.  Formerly 
it  was  chiefly  imported  from  Great  Britain  am?  C^ina,  but  in 
recent  years  it  has  also  come  from  (Jermany  and  Sweden  in 
tolerably  large  ({uantities. 

(B)  Bar,  Rod,  T,  Angle  and  Plate  Iron: — These  are  of  various  kinils 
so  that  their  import  varies  with  the  year  according  to  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  demand,  and  yet  there  is  a  tendency 
of  increase  year  by  year  in  the  total  amount  of  import  of  these 
different  kinds  of  iron.  The  amount  of  import  in  1909  was 
Yen  12,800.000,  but  in  1913  five  years  aftenvards  the  figures 
came  ui^  to  Yen  32,800,000. 
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(C)  Iron  Pipe  and  Tube: — Iron  pipe  and  tube  are  of  two  kinds, 
namely,  east  iron  and  wrought  iron.  They  are  chietiy  used  in 
gas  and  water  Avorks  and  in  steam-boilers.  Besides,  they  are 
also  used  as  water  pipes  of  various  descriptions.  Cast  iron 
tubes  and  pipes  have  recently  been  manufactured  at  home  so 
that  they  are  now  no  longer  imported  in  such  large  quantities 
as  before.  The  amount  of  import  in  1909  was  Yen  2,800,000 
which  has  yearly  increased  till  1913  when  the  figures  came 
up  to  Yen  6,900,000. 

(D)  Steel  Rails: — Eails  vary  in  kind  with  its  use  for  earthwork, 
railway,  and  other  purposes,  and  the  amount  of  import  fluc- 
tuates with  the  rise  aud  fall  of  enterprise  in  the  country. 
The  import  of  the  different  kinds  of  rails  was  valued  in  1909 
at  Yen  1,510,000.  The  amount  yearly  increased  and  in  1911 
reached  as  much  as  Yen  5,500,000.  The  following  two  years, 
however,  witnessed  a  little  falling  oft"  and  in  1913  the  amount 
of  import  was  put  at  Yen  4,000,000. 

Petroleum: — The  petroleum  industry  in  Japan  is  one  of  our  mining 
industries  which  has  made  remarkable  progress  in  recent  years,  but  its 
production  no  more  than  covers  one-third  of  the  demand  at  home.  Con- 
sequently, the  greater  part  of  petroleum  consumed  in  our  country  is  still 
supplied  from  abroad.  Until  1907,  Kerosene  was  imported  from  the 
United  States,  Russia  and  Dutch  Indies,  but  the  import  from  Russia  hav- 
ing ceased  since  1908,  it  has  been  imported  only  from  the  other  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  refining  work  of  imported  crude  oil  was  started  in  1907  when 
crude  oil  came  from  abroad  for  the  first  time.  In  1909  crude  oil  was 
imported  to  the  amount  of  over  Yen  2,000,000,  but  since  that  year  the 
amount  of  import  has  gradually  decreased  till  1913  when  the  figures  were 
put  at  Yen  200,000. 

Phosphate  Ore : — Phosphate  ore  was  imported  in  1909  to  the  amount 
of  Yen  2,200,ai0  which  increased  to  as  much  as  Yen  8,600,000  in  1913. 
This  mineral  product  is  one  which  has  made  most  conspicuous  advance 
in  amount  of  import.  It  is  imported  from  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 


VI. 

IXATiSTMENT  IX  MIXING. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  along  with  the  development  of  the  mining 
industry,  a  greater  amount  of  investment  is  needed.  There  is  no  know- 
ledge as  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  mining  undertakings 
managed  by  private  individuals,  but  the^mount  of  investment  in  corpora- 
tive undertakings  shows  a  remarkable  increase  in  recent  years.     In  1909 
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the  total  capital  invested  in  corporative  mining  undertakings  amounted  to 
Yen  181,000,000  which  increased  three  j-ears  afterwards  to  Yen  218,000,000 
and  again  in  191:^  to  Yen  232,000,000^  The  amount  of  paid  up  capital 
also  shows  an  increase  year  hy  year. 


1 

Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

Object  of  Co. 

Year 

No.  of  Co. 

Capital 

Inc.  or    Dec. 

on  Previous 

Year. 

Paid     up 
Capital 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

on   Previous 

Year. 

Yen 

Per  cent. 

Yen 

Per  cent. 

1909 

84 

25,444,950 

18,833,700 



1910 

91 

31,266,450 

22.9 

23,999,575 

27.4 

Metal  Mining 

1911 

94 

34,937,050 

11.7 

26,198,275 

9.1 

1912 

102 

45,977,650 

31.6 

39,263,900 

49.9 

-,• 

1913 

103 

48,729,900 

6.0 

40,508,050 

3.2 

1909 

93 

78,150,700 

53,727,450 

. 

1910 

98 

78,998,700 

1.1 

54,792,200 

2.0 

Coal  Mining 

1911 

93 

75,108,700 

Dec.  4.9 

59,582.200 

8.8 

1912 

91 

08,905,700 

Dec.  8.3 

59,101,200 

0.7 

1913 

100 

62,704,950 

Dec.  9.0 

54,492,775 

7.9 

1909 

17 

28,121,000 

2.0 

28,099,000 

IV'Tf^til  nnH  f^nnl 

1910 

19 

28,672,500 

39.6 

28,6.50,500 

2.0 

Mining 

1911 
1912 

25 

27 

40,022,500 
43,322,500 

8.2 
2.3 

33,2.-)0,500 
36,325,-500 

16.1 
9.2 

1913 

29 

44,338,750 

36,841,700 

1.4 

1909 

28 

41,192,000 

30,693,000 

Petroleum 
Mining 

1910 

30 

42,800,000 

3.9 

33,045,500 

7.6 

1911 

27 

43,156,000 

0.9 

33,026,250 

1.8 

1912 

20 

39,992.500 

Dec.  7.3 

33,592,000 

Dec.  0. 1 

1913 

28 

51,456,000 

28.7 

37,272,500 

11.1 

1909 

12 

8,860,000 

6,741,000 

1910 

14 

9,366,000 

5.6 

6,971,625 

3.4 

Others 

1911 

17 

25,241,000 

169.5 

7,804,125 

119 

1912 

18 

24,921,000 

Dec.  3.8 

7,886,000 

1.0 

1913 

20 

25,451,000 

4.8 

9,031,000 

14.5 

1909 . 

234 

181,774,650 

138,094,150 

1910 

252 

191,109,650 

5.1 

147,459,400 

0.8 

Total 

1911 

256 

218,465,850 

14.3 

160,461,350 

8.8 

1912 

264 

222,489,350 

1.8 

176,258,600 

9.8 

1913 

280 

232,680.550 

4.6 

178,146,625 

1.1 

VII. 

PRINCIPAL  MINE  WORKERS  IX  JAPAN. 

Along  with  the  progress  of  the  art  of  mining  and  of  the  application 
of  mechanical  power,  the  sc()i)e  of  the  mining  industry  has  been  extended 
and  its  management  has  been  phiced  on  a  larger  scale  with  the  result  of 
enormous  increase  in  tlie  amount  of  production.  As  a  consequence,  there 
is  now  a  tendency  to  place  minor  enterprises  in  tlic  hands  of  those  who 
eiirry  on  their  business  on  a  hirge  scale.  Those  mine  workers  who  obtain- 
ed from  their  principal  mines  a  total  production  valued  at  more  than  Yen 
200,000  in  1912  are  as  follows : 
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Nc 

.  of  Mines. 

Production 

Production 

Inciease  in 

Holder  of  Mining  Right. 

for  1!)11. 

for  1912. 

1912  over 

Metal 

Coal    1  Others 

mil. 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Mitsul)islii  Limited  Partnership    ... 

15 

!) 

— 

15,216,911 

13,049,503 

2,167,408 

Mitsui  Mining  Joint-stock  Co.    .. 

1 

.5 

2 

12,070,016 

12,13.5,567 

534,449 

Furukawa  Pannership   ...      

10 

2 

— 

10,840,066 

8,810,005 

2,030,061 

Fujita-gumi  Partnership        

8 

— 

— 

8,867.470 

5,959,898 

2,907,572 

Mr.  I'usanosuke   Kuhara 

3 

— 

— 

6,962,344 

4,054,381 

2,907,963 

Baron  Kicliiz:iyemon  Sumitomo  .. 

2 

I 

— 

6,580,846 

4,805,841 

1,776,005 

Hokkaido    Colliery   and    Steam-] 
ship  joint-stock  Co. J 

— 

n 

— 

4,950,393 

4,730,964 

219,429 

Meiji  Mining  Limited  Partnership 



3 

— 

4,28 -',883 

3.864,305 

421, .578 

Hoden  PetroLum   joint-stock  Co 



— 

(i 

3,904,424 

3,369,142 

533,982 

Kaishima    Mining  Joint-stock  Co 



3 

— 

3,841,59.') 

3,710,776 

130,823 

Mr.  Chohei  Tanaka       ...      

1 

— 

— 

3,363.051 

2,958,447 

404,604 

Japan  Petroleum  Joint -stock  Co.  . 

— 

— 

G 

2,925,982 

1,839,487 

1,086,495 

Department    of   Agriculture   and] 
Commerci ...       J 

— 

1 

— 

1,717,913 

1,543,746 

174,167 

Yokoyama    Mining    Department"! 
Partnership ...     ...       J 

3 

— 

1,598,183 

1,130,139 

468,043 

Iwaki  Colliery  Joint-stock  Co.  .. 

— 

2 

1,498,936 

1,287,672 

210,264 

Mr.  Kyosaku  Takeda 

2 

— 

— 

1,466,009 

1,358,947 

170,062 

Department  of  Navy     

— 

3 

— 

1,283,675 

1,033,344 

250,331 

Tokyo  Gas  Joint-stock  Co. 

— 

2 

— 

1,252,492 

478,053 

774,376 

Messrs.    Ginnosuke    Tanaka   and) 
Heihachi  Tanaka       J 

4 

— 

— 

1,143,326 

544,616 

598,710 

Iriyama  Colliery  joint-stock  Co... 

— 

1 

— 

1,138,412 

819,851 

318,561 

Mr.  Yasufusa  Kurauchi 

— 

1 

— 

1,138,385 

795,986 

342,399 

Mr.  Takichi  Asaliu        

— 

2 

— 

967,166 

1,099,864 

Dec.    132,698 

Prince  'I'adashige  Shimazu 

2 

— 

— 

964,149 

1,022,163 

Dec.      58,014 

Yoshima  Colliery  Joint-stock  Co 

— 

1 

— 

733,167 

480,048 

253,119 

Mr.  Keitaro  Sato 

— 

1 

— 

618,414 

585.740 

32,674 

Mr.  Fusanosuke  Kuhara  and  1  othei 

1 

— 

— 

595,169 

200,731 

394,438 

Mr.  Seiichiro   Kobayaslii      

1 

— 

— 

594,074 

12,345 

.581,729 

Mr.  Tojuro   Hori    

3 

— 

— 

566,129 

434,968 

131,161 

Mr.  Seikyo  Naito 

1 

— 

— 

5,53,432 

443,449 

109,983 

Mr.  Sojiro  Sotomura      

1 

— 

— 

538,471 

500,825 

37,646 

Mr.  Koreyoshi  Takatori       

— 

1 

— 

525,452 

405,093 

120,359 

Kano  Mining  Joint-stock  Co. 

1 

— 

— 

.50.5,464 

624,878 

Dec.     119,414 

Nakano  Limited  Partnership 

— 

— 

3 

494,408 

383,479 

110,929 

Mitsubishi  Colliery  Joint-stock  Co 

— 

1 

— 

486.990 

366,018 

1:^0,972 

Hazami  Mining  Joint-stock  Co... 

1 

— 

— 

447,724 

155,392 

292,332 

Mr.  Tokumatsu  Miyoshi       

— 

2 

— 

419,737 

226,312 

193,425 

Tbaraki        Anthracite       Colliery) 
Joint-stock  Co J 

— 

I 

— 

416,422 

275,878 

140,544 

Japan  Sulphur   )oint-stock  Co.    .. 

— 

— 

1 

387,819 

'316,474 

71,345 

Koga  Mining  Limited  Partnership 

— 

1 

— 

377,189 

311,913 

65,276 

Ibaraki  Colliery  Joint-stock  Co... 

— 

1 

— 

372,519 

287,423 

85,126 

Mr.  Yusaku  Watanabe 

— 

1 

— 

360,320 

256,323 

103,997 

Kyushu  Colliery   and   Steamship) 
Joint-stock  Co J 

— 

1 

— 

340,047 

129,884 

210,163 

Honbetsu  Colliery  Joint-stock  Co 

— 

1 

— 

330,209 

374,453 

Dec.      44,244 

K lyase  Colliery  joint-stock  Co  ... 

— 

1 

— 

322,813 

322,262 

551 

Mr.    Kumekichi  Iwasaki        

— 

1 

— 

314,317 

196,072 

118,245 

Chuo  Petroleum  Joint-stock  Co.... 

— 

— 

1 

298,261 

233,608 

64,653 

Nishizawa  Gold  Mine  Prospecting) 
Joint-stock  Co J 

1 

— 

— 

297,627 

283,204 

14,423 

Yatsukuki  Mining  Ltd.  Partnership 

I 

— 

— 

291,860 

187,011 

104,849 

Mr.  Ryoji  Oda       

1 

— 

— 

288,429 

310,932 

Dec.      22,503 

Arate  Colliery  Joint-stock  Co.   ... 

— 

1 

— 

277,250 

373.9,34 

Dec.      96,684 

Mr.  Denyemon  I  to        

— 

1 

— 

268,968 

313,460 

Dec.      44,492 

Utsunomiya  Mining  Xkepariment.) 
Partnership j 

2 

— 

— 

255,476 

128,711 

126,765 

Yamaguchi    Anthracite    Colliery) 
Limited  Partnership J 

— 

1 

— 

238,053 

199,571 

38,482 

Mr.  Junta  Koide    

— 

1 

— 

233,670 

106,922 

126,748 

Mr.  Tanezo  Nakaye       

1 

— 

— 

223,992 

145,987 

78,005 

Mr.  Tokujiro  Nakano  and  2  others 

— 

1 

— 

211,270 

215,118 

Dec.        3,848 

Sakamoto  Limited  Partnership  ... 

1 

— 

— 

206,015 

285,242 

Dec.      79,227 

0.se  Mining  Joint-Uock  Co. 

1 

— 

— 

202,146 

52,537 

149,609 
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VIII. 

CONDITION  OF  MINERS. 
Classification  and  Number  of  Miners. 

At  the  end  of  December  1910,  the  number  of  miners  was  put  at 
238,691  of  which  84,345  were  employed  in  metal  mines,  145,205  in  coal 
mines,  5,274  in  petroleum  mines,  and  3,867  in  other  non-metal  mines. 
When  the  figures  are  divided  by  sex  187,138  or  a  little  over  78  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  miners  are  males  and  51,513  or  a  little  under  22 
per  cent,  are  females.  According  to  the  age,  those  under  15  years  of  age 
number  4,020,  those  under  20  years  old  38,315  and  those  above  20  years 
old  194,356. 

Working-  Hours. 

The  working  hours  of  miners  vary  more  or  less  with  the  kinds  of 
work  and  position  of  miners  as  well  as  wavh  the  principles  of  treatment 
of  employers  in  different  mines,  but  the  working  hours  in  different  mines 
are  uniform  with  the  miners  of  the  same  class  employed  in  the  same  kind 
of  work.  Elsewhere  the  average  working  hours  per  day  of  miners  ot" 
different  classes  in  metal  and  coal  mines  are  given  as  follows : 


Classification  of  Winers. 

Metal  Mines 

Coal  Mines. 

Collier   

Sifter      

Smelter 

Artisan 

Carrier 

Labour  

hr.  min. 
8.40 
11.30 
11.30 
11.00 
11.00 
11.. 30 

hr.  min. 
11.  00 
11.20 

10 .  50 
11.00 
11.40 

Condition  of  Health. 

In  reference  to  the  condition  of  healtli  of  mine  employees,  the  data 
given  here  is  limited  to  that  regarding  their  sickness  and  death.  The 
scope  of  investigation  is  also  confined  to  both  metal  and  coal  mines  for 
convenience  sake,  the  data  in  eonneetioti  with  petroleum  and  non-metal 
mines  being  omitted. 


Sickness. 
Rate  of  Sickness: 

(A)  The  rate  of  sickness  in  metal  mines  is,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing tables,  12.61  males  and  7.79  females  in  a  year  per  1,000.  The 
sickness  rate  of  males  are  50  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of 
females  and  this  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  same  result  of  investi- 
gation throughout  the  different  districts  of  the  country. 
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]%iiiiibor  oi'  rZiiiployees  in   Metal  Mines  at  tkc  £ii(l  of  tlie  Year. 


No.  of 
mines 

Under   12 
years  of  age. 

Under  1.3 
years  of  age. 

Under  20 
years  of  age. 

Above  20 
years  of  age. 

Total. 

investi- 
gated. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

07 

121 

108 

733 

20(; 

7,tl5.5 

1.637 

33,105 

6,002 

41,514 

7.953 

Kote. — The   above    figures    are   the    a^•erage   for  three  years   subsequent    to  1908.    Those    that 
follow  are  the  same  as  these. 


Xuiuber  of  Sick  Persons  in  Metal  Mines  per  Tear. 


No.  of 
mines 

Under  12 
years  of  age. 

Under   15 
years  of  age. 

Under  20 
years  of  age. 

Above  20 
years  of  age. 

Total. 

investi- 
gated. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

67 

410 

254 

953 

417 

8.94S 

1,978 

50,053 

3.545 

(i0.3(!4 

6,194 

Xuniber  of  JEiuployees  in  Coal  Mines  at  tlie  £ncl  of  the  Year. 


No.  of 
mines 

Under   12 
years  of  age. 

Under  15 
years  of  age. 

Under  20 
years  of  age. 

Above  20 
years  of  age. 

Total. 

investi- 
gated. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

26 

147 

120 

31(1 

224 

4.116 

1,999 

18,222 

6,()17 

22,807 

8,960 

]V«mber  of  Sick  Persons  in  Coal  Mines  per  Year. 


No.  of 
mines 

Under  12 
years  of  age. 

Under  15 
years  of  age. 

Under  20 
years  of  age. 

Above  20 
years  of  age. 

Total. 

investi- 
gated. 

Male. 

P'emale. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

26 

130 

86 

375 

246 

3,666 

2,647 

17,268 

9.1SS 

21.457 

12,167 

(B)  The  rate  of  sickness  in  coal  mines  is,  as  shown  by  the  following 
tables,  9.41  males  and  13.58  females  in  a  year  per  1,000.  Con- 
trary to  metal  mines,  the  sickness  rate  of  females  in  coal 
mines  is  40  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  males,  probably  due 
to  tJie  larger  number  of  females  employed  in  underground 
work.  In  coal  mines,  females  are  higher  in  their  rate  of 
sickness  than  males  throughout  their  different   ages. 

Kinds  of  Sickness: — 

(A)  The  greater  part  of  sick  persons  in  metal  mines  are  sufferers 
from  wounds  constituting  53  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
male  patients,  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  female 
patients.  Xext  wounds  are  diseases  of  respiratory  organs  and 
of  the  digestive  organs.  There  is  no  marked  difference  be- 
tween males   and   females  in  respect  to  tuberculosis.     There 
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are  about  5  sufferers  from  the  disease  per  1,000  patients  and" 
7  male  patients  against  4  female  patients  as  the  sickness  rate 
of  males  is  higher  than  that  of  females.  The  cases  of  beri-beri, 
parasite  and  rheumatism  are  infrequent.  Parasite  diseases 
are  probably  due  to  the  negligence  of  medical  treatment  owing 
to  their  slight  sym[)toms.  The  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs 
and  of  the  respiratory  organs  have  a  tendency  to  decrease- 
among  the  older  persons. 
(B)  Sick  persons  in  coal  mines  are  the  greater  part  sufferers  from 
■\vounds  as  are  those  in  metal  mines.  In  reference  to  tubercu- 
losis, there  are  67  males  per  1,000  male  patients  and,  9  females 
per  1,000  female  patients,  but  in  their  actual  number  of 
sufferers  from  the  disease,  females  are  tvncc  that  of  males 
as  the  sickness  rate  of  the  former  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
latter.  Parasite  diseases  and  rheumatism  in  coal  mines  are  the 
same  as  in  metal  mines,  but  the  cases  of  beri-beri  are  more 
numerous  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

Death. 

(A)  The  death  rate  in  metal  mines  is,  as  shown  by  the  following 
tables,  a  little  over  14  males  per  1,000  male  employees  and 
14  females  per  1,000  female  employees  in  a  year  or  there  is 
one  victim  per  70  both  in  males  and  females. 


Tfumber  of  Employees  in  Hetal  Mines  at  tlie  End  of  the  Year. 


No.  of 
mines 

Under  12 
years  of  age. 

Under   l.i 
years  of  age. 

Under  20 
years  of  age. 

Above  20 
years  of  age. 

Total. 

investi- 
gated. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

xMale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

7S 

121 

108 

1,022 

41H 

lo.osd 

■IMiA 

41.0(i:l 

7.42;i 

52,202 

10..!  12 

JVumber  of  l>eatlis  in  Metal  Mines  per  Year. 


No.  of 
mines 

Under   12 
years  of  age. 

Under   1,5 
years  of  age. 

Under  20 
years  of  age. 

Above  20 
years  of  age. 

Total. 

investi- 
gated. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

78 

•"'." 

:54 

15 

0 

74 

i:! 

•'••••■ 

m 

(!89 

14!) 

Number  of  Employees  in  Coal  Mines  at  the  End  of  the  Year. 


No.  of 
mines 

Under  12 
years  of  age. 

Under   15 
years  of  age. 

Under  20 
years  of  age. 

Above  20 
years  of  age. 

Total. 

investi- 
gated. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

50 

2, 11.-) 

1.707 

l.f)S2 

I.:i27 

12.!t,")(( 

4.070 

50.025 

1S.:!4.'5 

7:i.072 

20.4  h; 
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]^'uiiiber  of  Deatlis  in  Coal  Mines  per  Year. 


No.  of 
mines 

Under  12 
years  of  age. 

Under  15 
years  of  age. 

Under  20 
years  of  age. 

Above  211 
years  of  age. 

Total. 

investi- 
gated. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

hemale. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

59 

125 

101 

1 

1) 

lis 

5(i 

962 

42: 

1.212 

589 

(B)  Tlie  deatli-rate  iu  eoal  mines  is  shown  by  tlie  following  tables, 
a  little  over  16  males  per  1,000  employees  and  a  little  under 
23  females  per  1.000  employees  in  a  year  or  there  is  one  victim 
per  63  males  and  per  4-1:  females. 


IX. 


ORGAN  OF  :\riNIi\G  AD^IINISTRATIOX. 

The  affairs  relating  to  the  administration  of  mining  in  Japan  are 
taken  charge  of  b}^  the  Bureau  of  ]\rines  iu  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce.  At  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  IMines  is  a  Director  who 
has  control  of  the  business  of  the  Bureau.  Besides,  there  are  Secretaries 
and  Experts  avIio  transact  business  in  their  respective  charge. 

The  business  cf  the  Bureau  of  I\lines  is  divided  among  the  two  sections 
of  mining  administration  and  mining  and  the  geological  investigation 
office.     The  business  conducted  by  the  Bureau  is  as  follows: 

(1)  The  transaction  of  applications  for  mining  and  alluvial  mining 
and  the  retraction  of  mining  rights. 

(2)  The  registration  of  mining. 

(3)  The  protection  of  miners. 

(4)  The  taxation  on  mining. 

(5)  Suits  and  appeals. 

^6)     The  control  and  police  of  mines. 

(7)  Survey,  drawing  and  other  technical  works. 

(8)  Geological  investigations. 

(9)  The  investigation  of  the  relations  between  the  nature  of  soil 
and  stone  and  earth,  the  investigation  of  the  places  of  produc- 
tion of  minerals  and  the  investigation  of  industrial  materials. 

(10)  Topographical  survey. 

(11)  The  analysis  of  materials  necessary  for  geological  investigation, 
the  analysis  of  materials  necessary  for  the  investigation  of 
the  places  of  production  of  minerals,  and  the  analysis  of  in- 
dustrial materials. 

(12)  The  compilation  and  publication  of  geological  maps  and  ex- 
planations as  well  as  of  topographical  maps  and  other  reports. 

(13)  And  other  matters  relating  to  the  administration  of  mining. 
The  whole  country  is  divided  into  five  mining  divisions  and  each 

mining  division  has  a  mining  office  Avhich  takes  charge  of  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  application  for  and  registration  of  mining  and  alluvial  mining, 
the  control  of  mining  and  the  assay  and  judgment  of  mineral  products. 
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The  mining  offices  are  at  Tokyo,  Sendai,  Osaka,  Fukuoka  and  Sapporo. 
At  the  head  of  the  mining  office  is  a  director  under  whom  are  secretaries, 
experts,  clerks  and  assistant  experts  Avho  transact  business  in  their  re- 
spective charge. 

X. 

CONTROL,  PROTECTION  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  MIXING. 
CONTROL  OF  MINING. 

With  .the  developm^eut  of  the  mining  industry,  the  number  of  accidents 
and  the  cases  of  mineral  pollution  have  inevitably  increased.  Since  1907, 
the  Government  has  correspondingly  increased  the  number  of  officials  in 
charge  and  has  made  every  effort  for  the  control  of  mining  accidents  and 
of  mineral  pollution. 

(A)  Matters  Relating-  to  the  Investigation  of  Mineral  Pollution: — 
In  connection  v/itli  the  prevention  and  removal  of  mineral  water  poison- 
ing control  has  been  exercised  througli  the  working  plan  of  mines  and 
efforts  of  prevention. 

As  to  the  prevention  and  removal  of  mineral  smoke  poisoning,  there 
were  no  fixed  regulations  while  considerable  damage  was  caused  paddy 
fields,  upland  farms,  and  forests,  giving  rise  to  frequent  disputes  and 
troubles.  ]\Ioreover,  the  damage  suffered  has  become  more  serious  than 
pver  with  the  development  of  mining  iiid\istry.  In  \'iew  of  this  fact,  the 
Mineral  Pollution  Investigatioji  Council  Avas  established  in  1900  for  the 
purpose  of  making  plans  for  the  prevention  of  mineral  poilution  and  of 
making  investigations  of  the  extent  and  degree  of  damages  done  to  paddy 
fields,  upland  farms  and  forests  in  order  to  take  measures  of  prevention. 

(B)  Matters  Relating  to  the  Prevention  of  Mining  Accidents: — 
With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  mining  accidents,  proucr  measures  have 
been  taken  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Mining  Police  Regu- 
lations. The  danger  of  gas  explosion  increases  with  tlie  progress  of  ex- 
cavation of  underground  galleries  and  the  falling  of  eartli  frequently  oc- 
curs, when  the  end  of  a  coal-field  is  approached  and  coal  ])illars  within 
pits  are  worked.  Every  effort  is  now  being  made  in  order  to  guard 
against  these  calamities. 

The  number  of  accidents  in  mines  and  casualties  for  fixe  years  from 
1907  to  1911  are  given  below: 


No.  of 

Casualties. 

Year. 

Accidents. 

Death. 

Wounded. 

Total. 

moT   ... 

13.201 

581 

1:5,400 

13,000 

mos   ...    

14.722 

;n5 

14,742 

15.057 

l')0!)    

14,S0.3 

{)73 

14.6(52 

15.335 

1010    

15.010 

425 

14.732 

15,157 

uni    

24.7;]2 

G.30 

2:?.  17;? 

23.812 

(C)  Matters  Relating  to  the  Control  and  Relief  of  Miners : — For  the 
control  and  relief  of  miners  proper  measures  are  taken  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Mining  Law,  and  investigations  are  also  carried  on 
as  to  the  treatment  accorded  to  mine  employees  by  mine  Avorkers. 
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PKOTEOTION  AND  ENCOURAGE^IEXT  OF  MINING. 

(A)  Matters  Kelating  to  the  Investigation  of  Mineral  Beds  and 
-Mineral  Products: — Owing  to  the  want  of  kuowiedge  of  mineral  beds  in 

our  mining  circles,  our  mining  enterprises  were  formerly  on  a  weak  basis. 
Moreover,  of  such  j)rineipal  mineral  products  in  our  country  as  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  iron  pyrite  and  graphite  there  were  a  number  of 
mines  where  the  quantity  of  mineral  production  and  the  condition  of 
mineral  beds  were  not  ascertained.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  Government 
set  about  the  investigation  of  the  mineral  beds  of  gold  and  silver  ores 
and  graphite,  and  has  already  published  the  results  of  investigation 
several  times.  Hokkaido  is  known  to  be  rich  in  mineral  products,  but 
the  minerals  worked  in  the  island  are  still  limited  to  coal,  alluvial  gold 
aiid  sulphur  and  the  jilaces  utilized  for  mining  purposes  are  confined  to 
the  districts  provided  with  means  of  communications.'  Therefore  it  is  a 
-matter  of  urgent  necessity  to  carry  out  the  investigation  of  mineral  pro- 
ducts in  the  island.  Since  1910,  the  investigation  work  was  started  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  has  now^  been  finished.  The  results  of  investigation 
have  been  made  public  from  time  to  time. 

(B)  Matters  Relating-  to  the  Application  for  the  Despatch  of  Ex- 
perts : — Owing  to  the  want  of  competent  experts,  the  management  of  mines 
was  often  misled  and  mining  enterprises  often  suffered  a  drawback.  To 
remove  this  defect,  the  Government  established  a  system  for  the  despatch 
of  experts  on  application.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce sends  experts  attached  either  to  the  Department  or  to  the  mining 
offices  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  mine  workers  for  the  investigation 
of  the  condition  of  mineral  beds,  the  quantity  of  mineral  production,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  mineral  products  as  well  as  mining,  dressing 
and  smelting.  This  step  taken  by  the  Government  is  now  sho"sving  very 
satisfactory  results. 

(C)  Matters  Relating  to  the  Assay  and  Judgment  of  Mineral  Pro- 
ducts:— There  were  formerly  no  proper  organs  for  the  assay  and  judg- 
ment of  mineral  products.  Since  June  1907,  the  assay,  examination  and 
judgment  of  minerals  and  mineral  products  is  conducted  at  the  mining 
offices  in  compliance  Avith  the  request  of  the  general  public  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  faviilities  to  mine  workers  and  of  promoting  the  development 
of  the  mining  industry. 

(D)  Matters  Relating  to  the  Investigation  of  Coal: — In  view  of  the 
important  position  of  coal  in  our  State  economy,  the  Government  has  com- 
pleted investigations  of  the  productive  capacity  of  coal  fields  in  Japan 
and  other  matters  relating  to  coal. 

With  the  object  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  mining,  the  Govern- 
ment publishes  the  resiilts  of  various  investigations  in  reference  to 
the  economy  and  art  of  mining  and  distributes  them  among  those  en- 
gaged in  this  line  of  industry.  Besides  specimens  of  minerals,  stones  and 
earth  as  well  as  maps,  tables  and  statistics  regarding  the  mining  industry 
are  collected  and  exhibited  in  a  museum  for  the  inspection  of  the  general 
public  with  a  view^  to  developing  knowledge  of  the  mining  industry. 
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SECTION    VIII 


Fisheries. 


I. 

GENERAL   RE^MAliKS. 

The  coast  line  of  -Tapaii  oxtenus  14,000  nautical  miles  and  both  cold 
and  warm  currents  fiow  round  the  island.  As  a  consequence  Japan  is 
verj^  rich  in  marine. products  of  all  kinds.  There  is  also  a  large  produc- 
tion of  fresh-water  fish  as  the  country  abounds  in  rivers,  marshes  and 
lakes.  According  to  statistics,  the  number  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
fishing  iu  Japan  Proper  is  ])ut  at  1,800,000  in  round  figures.  The  num- 
ber of  fishing  vessels  at  the  end  of  1912  was  over  419,000  of  which  793 
were  of  foreign  style.  The  value  of  catches  for  the  same  year  was  esti- 
mated at  more  than  yen  94,790.000.  If  we  add  the  total  catches  in  the 
acquired  territories  the  amount  would  reach  yen  114.800,000  as  shown 
below :       ■ 

By  Japanese.  Yen. 

Inshore  Fisherie>s   8(8,731,407 

Pelagic  Fisheries    5.547.802 

Total    94.279,209 

In    Karafuto    6,712.584 

In  Cliosen  , 4,598,140 

In   Kwantung    290.590 

In   Taiwan   217,019 

On  Russian  Coasts  .' 3,403,913 

Total    15.222.246 

Grand  total   109,501,455 
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Bj  natives.  Yen. 

Taiwaii    1,532,579 

Chosen    3,342,967 

Kwantung 422,542 

Total    5,298,088 

Sum  total 114,799,543 

The  value  of  manufactm-ed  products  amounted  at  the  end  of  1912 
to  yen  49,250,000. 

The  export  of  aquatic  products  for  1912  amoimted  to  yen  19,240,000, 
while  the  imports  which  amounted  to  yen  4,163,000  ten  years  before 
1912  decreased  to  yen  3,645,000  live  years  later  and  to  yen  2.260,000  in 
1912. 


II. 

IXSHOSE  FISHERY. 

The  total  catches  inshore  for  1912  were  valued  at  yen  88,730,000, 
and  the  number  of  those  engaged  reached  more  than  1,000,000.  The 
origin  of  Japanese  fishing  dates  long  back  and  our  coiuitrj-  exceeds 
other  countries  of  the  world  in  the  number  of  fishermen.  A'  feature  of 
Japanese  inshore  fish  has  been  striking  ingenuity  and  diversity''  of  fishing 
boats  and  implements  as  well  as  in  methods  of  fishing,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence there  are  now  a  number  of  fishing  grounds  which  are  sufli'ering 
from  a  growing  scarcity  of  fish.  In  view  of  this  fact,  eft'orts  have  been 
made  of  late  to  extend  fishing  grounds  by  enlarging  the  size  of  fishing 
vessels  or  by  furnishing  them  with  motors. 

The  principal  fish  caught  by  the  inshore  fishery  are  herring,  salmon 
and  trout  for  which  gill-nets  and  drag-nets  are  employed,  sardines  for 
which  drag-nets,  lift-nets,  hatta  seines  and  gill-nets  are  used;  yellow-tail, 
cybium  and  tunny  for  whii-li  angling,  cord-seines,  gill-nets  and  pound 
nets  are  employed;  pagrus  for  which  angling  and  scare-cord-seines  are 
applied;  and  bonito  for  Avliicli  hand-angling  is  ehielly  employed.  The 
number  of  fishing  vessels  furnished  with  motors  has  greatly  increased  in 
recent  years.  The  following  are  the  principal  kinds  of  fish  Avhich  have 
more  than  yen  2,000,000  value  of  catches  a  year : 


19  12 

1907 

19  12 

Kinds 

in  yen  1,000 

in  yen  1,000 

in  yen  1,000 

Sardine 

9,891 

8,404 

7,-397 

Herring 

7,0'.' 1 

.5,871 

8.164 

Bonito     

7,39.5 

,5,911 

.5,.38S 

Tai  (Pagrus)   

5,058 

4,487 

3.324 

Vellow-tail      

4,273 

3,0(H; 

1,766 

Mackerel 

2,499 

1,900 

1,560 

Mackerel-pike 

2,335 

1,170 

249 

Tunny      

2,2S6 

1,799 

1,392 

Flat-fish 

2,172 

1,433 

827 

Mollusc 

4,585 

2,(i50 

1,391 

Others     

88,731 

02,856 

.55,544 
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The  above  table  shows  that  of  ten  kinds  of  aquatic  products  of  more 
than  yen  2,000,000  value  of  catches  herring  alone  shows  a  decrease  of 
13.2  per  cent,  on  the  figures  of  ten  years  before  while  all  the  other  fishes 
show  an  increase  of  1  or  2  times.  The  total  value  of  catches  shows  an 
increase  of  l^/o  times  over  that  of  ten  years  before. 

III. 

PELAGIC  J^SHERY. 

The  pelagic  fishery  is  of  recent  origin.  It  v;as  lirst  started  in  the 
pursuit  of  fur-seals.  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  fishing 
in  deep  seas,  the  Government  promulgated  the  Pelagic  Fishery  Encour- 
agement Law^  in  March  1897  Avhich  came  into  effect  from  April  1898.  The 
object  of  the  law  was  to  promote  the  development  of  our  pelagic  fisheries 
by  granting  bounty  under  certain  conditions  to  those  engaged  in  deep-sea 
fishery  and  by  training  fishermen  to  be  employed  in  pelagic  fishery.  The 
law  also  aimed  at  introducing  improvements  in  the  construction  of  fishing 
vessels  and  imparting  technical  knowledge  to  those  to  be  employed  in 
deep-sea  fishery  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  marine  ijulustry  on  a 
large  scale. 

In  the  year  previous  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Pelagic  Fishery  En- 
couragement Law  in  1895,  tlie  vessels  employed  for  that  purpose  numbered 
only  9,  but  increased  to  more  than  50  in  1911,  the  value  of  catches  amount- 
ing 1o  about  yen  800,000.  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  industry 
the  hunting  of  fur-seals  was  prohibited  for  a.  period  of  ten  j'ears  from 
December  15th,  1911,  after  the  negotiations  with  (Irt-at  IJritain.  the  United 
8tates  and  Russia. 

B}^  the  encouragement  of  the  Government  coupled  with  the  progress 
of  the  times,  our  pelagic  fishing  has  made  a  marked  progress  in  the 
pursuit  of  other  kinds  of  maiine  products  tlian  fur-seals.  Since  the 
Norwegian  method  of  whaling  was  iiitroduced  in  181)9,  the  old  method 
known  as  ajiro-ho  gradually  went  out  of  i)ractiee  and  steamers  have  come 
into  general  use  for  the  pursuit  of  whales.  Consequently  the  catches  of 
whale  increased  largely  and  the  Government  was  obliged  to  take  mea- 
sures for  their  protection.  In  October  1909  the  luunber  of  Avhaling  ships 
Avas  limited  to  30.  The  number  of  whales  caught  in  1912  was  1,330,  valued 
at  yen  1,270,000.  Tlie  figures  shoAV  a  marked  increase  when  compared  with 
89  whales,  cauglit  ten  years  before,  but  a  decrease  by  454:  head  when  com- 
pared with  1,784  whales  caught  five  years  before.  In  the  early  stage  of 
the  whale  fishery  attempts  were  made  to  capture  whales  by  sailing  ships, 
but  the  attempts  having  proved  unsuccessful,  there  are  none  at  present  en- 
gaged in  whaling  in  a  sailing  vessel. 

The  development  of  whaling  was  followed  by  the  steam-trawler  fish- 
ery which  has  made  a  pcM'uliar  progress  of  late  years.     The  number  of 
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steam-trawlers  has  increased  to  a  considerable  amount  since  1908.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  inshore  fishery  audi 
also  for  the  protection  of  submarine  cables,  the  Govermnent  placed  re- 
strictions on  the  fishing  grounds  of  steam-trawlers  and  appointed  some 
ships  to  exercise  control  over  trawling-  fishery.  In  l'J]2  the  number  of 
steaju-trawlers  amounted  to  153  and  the  value  of  catches  reached  yen 
3.820,000.  Owing  to  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  its  initiation 
and  to  other  causes,  the  trawling'  fishery  is  finding  some  difficulties. 

The  American  method  of  cod  fishing  has  been  used  since  1904.  In 
spite  of  the  suitability  of  fishing  grounds  and  stability  of  catches,  cod  fish- 
ing has  made  no  remarkable  progress  solely  due  to  markets  and  prices. 
The  number  of  ships  used  for  this  branch  of  fishery  is  less  than  10,  and  the 
value  of  the  catch  ranges  only  between  yen  80,000  and  yen  70,000. 

In  the  drift-net  and  cord-seine  fishings,  no  marked  progress  is  yet 
observable.  Fishing  vessels  have  been  gradually  improved  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  pelagic  fishery.  In  1905  there  was  only  one  fishing  boat  furnish- 
ed with  a  motor,  but  in  1912  this  kind  of  fishing  vessels  numbered  as 
many  as  over  1,600.  The  purse-net  fishing  for  the  pursuit  of  bonito  and 
tunny,  which  is  now  in  an  experimental  stage,  offers  a  bright  prospect  for 
development.  The  total  catches  of  the  deep-sea  fishery  in  1912  were  esti- 
mated at  yen  5,510,000. 

IV. 

FISHERY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES  AND  OTHER  PLACES. 

Japanese  fishery  in  the  waters  along  the  coast  of  Chosen  is  of  aneient 
origin.  Since  1905  it  has  shown  marked  development  as  the  result  of 
various  measures  of  encouragement  taken  in  Chugoku,  Kjoishu  and  othei- 
districts  for  the  fishery  along  tiie  coast  of  Chosen  and  for  the  emigration 
of  fishermen  to  the  peninsula.  In  1912  those  who  were  engaged  in  fishery 
ill  the  waters  of  Chosen  eovered  3  fu  and  39  prefectures.  The  number 
of  ships  emjiloyed  amounted  to  4,572  with  19,252  fishermen  on  board.  The- 
value  of  the  catches  was  estimated  at  yen  4,590,000. 

The  details  are  given  as  under: 


Year. 

Vessels. 

Fisliennen. 

Value  of  Catches. 

(In  yen   1,000) 

1902     

1!)07 ...     ... 

l'.M2     

1,394 

3,2;{;i 

4,572 

0,121 
14,181 
10,2.52 

1,142 

2,975 

4,598 

Among  the  principal  fish  caught  are  pagrus,  sawara,  fiat-fish,  mack- 
erel, grey  mullet,  yellow-tail,  shark,  ear-shell,  and  sea-eel.  These  marine 
products  are  imported  to  Japan  Proper  mostly  as  raw  fi.sh.. 
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The  fishing  carried  on  by  tlie  natives  of  Chosen  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
The  number  of  fishing  boats  in  1912  amounted  to  11,9-16  and  that  of  fisher- 
men 103,178.  The  value  of  the  catch  Avas  estimated  at  yen  3,3-10,000. 
Under  the  present  Government  the  fishing  by  the  natives  of  Chosen  is 
expected  to  make  greater  progress  .than  ever  in  the  future  along  with  the 
fishery  carried  on  by  Japanese  fishermen. 

The  fisheries  along  the  coast  of  Kwantung  Province  were  started 
about  the  time  of  the  war  with  Russia.  In  1912  those  engaged  in  fishing 
along  the  coast  of  Kwantung  covered  1  fu  and  21  prefectures.  The  num- 
ber of  fishing  vessels  reached  289  with  1,527  fishermen  on  board.  The 
value  of  catches  amounted  to  yen  290,000.  The  figures  show  a  little  falling 
off  when  compared  with  373  vessels,  1,550  fishermen  and  yen  300,000 
value  of  catches  in  1909.  Tiiis  decline  may  be  attributable  to  the  gradual 
decrease  of  population  in  that  district  which  had  expanded  temporarily 
soon  after  the  war  and  also  to  the  unsatisfactory  returns  resulting  from 
the  inexperience  of  fishermen  in  the  tidal  current  and  atmospheric 
phenomena  of  that  district.  The  Government-General  of  Kwantung 
established  an  experimental  station  for  the  purpose  of  making  investiga- 
tions and  experiments.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  pagrus, 
hair-tail  cod  and  other  fish  along  the  coast  of  Kwantuna'  and  much  is  now 
expected  of  the  future  development  in  that  district. 

The  fishing  carried  on  by  the  natives  of  Kwantung  Province  has  4,096 
fishing  boats  and  13,512  fishermen,  the  value  of  catches  amounting  to  yen 
422,000. 

Pishing  off  the  coasts  of  Taiwan  was  started  after  the  Sino-lapanese 
War.  In  1912  the  fishing  vessels  numbered  149  and  those  on  board  the 
ships,  917.  The  value  of  catches  amounted  to  yen  210.000,  sho^nng  an 
increase  of  five  times  on  the  figures  five  years  before  and  also  an  increase 
of-  5.728  times  on  those  ten  years  before.     The  details  are  as  folloAvs : 


Year. 

Vessels. 

Fishermen. 

Value  of  Catches. 
(In  yen   1,000) 

1902     ...     ... 

1907     

1912     

33 

(19 
149 

1.33 
234 
917 

37 

40 

217 

The  fishermen  engaged  in  that  distfict  arc  mostly  from  K\-usliii.  The 
principal  fish  caught  arc  pagiiis,  boiiito.  sardine,  mackerel,  shark  and 
horse-mackerel. 

The  fisheries  by  the  luitives  of  TaiAvan  have  9,302  Hshiiig  boats  and 
116,488  fishermen.     The  value  of  catches  is  estimated  at  yen  775.000. 

The  fishing  by  Japanese  along  the  coasts  of  Karafuto  dates  from 
before  1875  when  the  Agreement  for  the  Exchange  of  Karafuto  (Sa- 
ghalien)  and  Chishima  (Kurile  Islands)  was  concluded  between  Japan  and 
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Russia.  Since  Japan  acquired  the  soutlieiii  half  of  Karafuto  below  the 
oOth  degree  as  a  result  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty,  the  inunher  of  Japanese 
tishermeu  engaged  in  the  Avaters  round  the  island  has  increased  consider- 
ably. In  1912  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  under  special  license 
reached  3,250  with  15.592  employees.  These  fishing  vessels  paid  the 
sum  of  yen  694.000  in  fishery  dues,  the  value  of  catch  amounting  to 
yen  5.198,000.  The  value  of  catches  by  fishermen  engaged  under  ordin- 
ary license  amounted  to  yen  1.514,000,  thus  making  the  grand  total  of 
oatehes  valued  at  yen  6,712,000.  The  principal  marine  products  caught 
are  salmon,  trout,  herring,  crab,  cod  and  fiat-fish.  The  amount  of  produc- 
tion increases  year  by  year. 

Japanese  fishery  in  the  waters  of  the  Russian  ^Maritime  Province, 
Kamchatka  and  Saghalien  dates  from  before  the  ^Nfeiji  era  and  has  made 
a  rapid  progress  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Fishery  Agreement  between 
Japan  and  Russia  in  1907.  In  1912  the  number  of  fishing  vessels  reached 
274  with  12,775  employees.  The  value  of  catches  was  estimated  at 
about  yen  3,400.000  and  the  fishery  ground  rent  and  other  dues  paid 
amounted  to  372,000  rubles. 


V. 

PISCICULTURE. 

The  total  area  devoted  to  pisciculture  in  1912  was  placed  at  120, 
000,000  tsubo  and  the  amount  of  production  at  yen  4.100.000.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal of  fresh  water  pisciculture  are  carp,  snapping  turtle,  eel  and  trout, 
while  those  in  brackish  water  are  laver  (porphyra),  oyster,  short -razor- 
clam  and  arc-shell.  AYliat  has  of  late  made  the  most  remarkable  progress 
is  the  culture  of  laver  followed  by  that  of  car}).  The  production  of  carp 
has  been  increased  by  reducing  the  area  of  culture  ground,  and  the  deve- 
lopment in  this  line  of  pisciculture  is  very  remarkable.  The  production 
of  short-razor-clam  and  arc-sliell  have  decreased  owing  to  damage  caused 
by- the  recent  visit  of  the  "Red  Current."'  The  culture  of  grey  mullet 
M^as  also  affected  b}'  severe  storms,  causing  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
production.  All  the  other  products  of  pisciculture,  however,  have  in- 
creased year  by  year.  According  to  the  latest  investigations,  there  are 
lakes,  marshes,  rivers,  bays  and  inlets  wi^^li  a  total  area  of  200.000,000 
tsubo  available  for  the  culture  of  trout,  iiohl-fish.  ayu  (i)lecoglossus 
altiAelisj,  ]X'arl-oyster.  i-ardine.  i)rawii,  cai'-sliell.  trei)aiig.  alga,  laminaria 
and  other  marine  products.  When  tliese  waters  are  properly  utilized  the 
production  would  increase  to  a  considerable  amount. 

For  the  cultui'e  of  salmon  there  are  60  artificial  hatcheries  establish- 
ed liy  the  Government  of  Hokkaido  and  l»y  other  prefectural  authorities, 
and  about  40,000.000  young  salmon  are  released  every  year  in  order  to 
supplement  the  natui-al  propagation  of  the  fish. 
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The  culture  industry  of  pearl  oyster  was  started  about  ISiJl,  in  the 
Bay  of  Ago,  Miye  jn-efecture,  and  after  more  than  ten  years'  assiduous 
efforts  the  undertaking  Jias  been  crowned  with  success,  the  exports  of 
pearls  amounting  to  no  less  than  yen  100,000  at  present.  A  similar  in- 
dustry has  recently  been  started  in  the  Bay  of  Omura. 

Reference  ^hould  be  made  in  this  connection  to  pisciculture  in 
Taiwan.  Among  others,  the  culture  of  Chonossalmoncus.  Bl.  8chu.  made 
greai  development  before  the  time  of  Japanese  capture  of  the  island,  the 
value  of  its  production  being  nearly  equal  to  the  total  catches  of  other 
fish.  The  number  of  natives  engaged  in  pisciculture  was  22,000  in  1910 
and  the  area  devoted  to  tlie  purpose  covered  22,000  cho.  Pisciculture 
and  the  salt  industry  in  the  island  now  form  profitable  branches  of  the 
marine  industry.  In  recent  years  several  Japanese  have  least'd  waters  on 
the  island  and  are  engaged  in  the  culture  industry. 

VI. 

JilANUIPACTURE. 

Along  with  the  develoi:)meiit  of  the  means  of  transportation,'  the 
market  of  raw  fish  has  been  greatly  extended,  but  the  manufactures  of 
aquatic  products  have  yearly  increased.  In  1912  the  value  was  estimated 
at  yen  49,250,000.  Among  the  manufactures  M'hich  have  remarkably  in- 
creased in  amount  are  dried  bonito,  dried  cuttle-fish,  dried  tunny,  and 
lioiled  and  dried  sardine.  Sardine  and  herring  which  wm*  formerly 
manufactured  mostly  into  fertiliser  are  now  prepared  for  food,  owing  to 
the  progress  in  the  methods.  Among  others  the  manufacture  of  l)oiled 
and  dried  sardine  has  made  the  most  remarkable  ])rogres;s.  Kecent 
'discoveries  have  had  a  powerful  inlinence  on  the  method  of  mamifat-ture, 
giving  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  salting,  fuel,  boiling  and  drying  and 
to  the  construction  of  furnaces.  As  a  consequence  the  (piality  of  manu- 
factures has  been  imjjroved  and  tlie  cost  of  i)ro(lucti()ii  rciluced.  The 
■effects  of  scientific  study  in  this  line  of  industiy  will  be  moi'e  apparent 
year  by  year. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  aquatic  products  has  of  late  shown 
a  marked  development.  The  following  are  the  ])rincii)al  ])roducts  of 
the  manufacturing  industry : 


Kinds. 

1U12 

1907 

l'J02 

in  yen   1,000. 

in  yen  1,000. 

in  yen  1,000. 

Iodine 

5K7 

— 

— 

Iodide  of  potassium   ... 

582 

— 

— 

Shell -but  tons       

1,585 

028 

— 

Isinglass       

1,833 

1,414 

950 

Canned  fish         

2,604 

1,088 

— 

Owing  to  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  iodine  and  iodide 
of  potassium  as  seoi  in  the  above  table,  the  iin})orts  of  these  articles  has 
been  completely  checked.  The  manufacture  of  shell-buttons  having  also 
made  a  conspicuous  jirogress  in  recent  years,  the  takase  shell  is  imported 
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from  Singapore,  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  besides 
many  kinds  of  shells  produced  at  home  for  the  purpose.  Isinglass  is 
manufactured  into  two  kinds,  square  and  slender.  The  exports  of  isin- 
glass have  recently  so  increased  that  it  now  lacks  material.  Among  the 
principal  canned  tish  are  crab,  salmon,  trout,  ear-shell,  flesh  of  fish  hashed, 
pagrus.  turbo  cornutus,  and  sardine  in  oil.  The  actual  production  of 
canned  fish  is  estimated  at  no  less  than  yen  3,000,000  a  year. 

In  the  Kussian  Maritime  Province,  Saghalien  and  Kamchatka,  the 
whole  catch  of  fish  are  manufactured,  the  value  of  production  ranging 
between  yen  3,000,000  and  yen  4,000,000.  The  principal  are  canned  fish, 
salted  fish  and  pressed  fish,  and  these  are  imported  to  Japan  Proper.  The 
manufactures  of  marine  products  in  Karafuto  were  valued  at  yen  7,113,000 
in  1912.  Among  the  princijDal  manufactures  are  pressed  cod,  salted 
salmon  and  salted  trout  followed  by  canned  crab  and  salted  cod. 

The  manufactures  of  marine  products  in  Chosen  were  valued  at  yen 
2,440,000  in  1912.  Among  the  principal  are  boiled  and  dried  sardine, 
dried  lobster,  sea  cucumber,  and  pressed  fish  followed  by  salted  cod,  dried 
sardine,  canned  ear-shell,  shark's  fin,  and  dried  sardine.  A  small  portion 
of  these  is  exported  direct  to  China  and  Russia  and  a  greater  part  is 
sent  to  Nagasaki,  Kobe  and  Osaka  to  be  consumed  at  home  or  to  be  ex- 
ported abroad.  The  principal  manufactured  marine  product  in  Taiwan 
is  dried  bonito,  which  "was  imported  to  Japan  Proper  to  the  amount  of 
yen  110,000  in  1912.  N'o  accurate  account  can  yet  be  obtained  of  manu- 
factured marine  products  in  Kwantung  Province. 

VII. 

AQUATIC  PRODUCTS  FOR  EXPORT. 

The  export  trade  of  aquatic  i)roducts  has  of  late  developed  rapidly. 
The  amount  of  exports  came  up  to  yen  19,240,000  in  1912.  The  following 
is  the  ex])orts  of  aquatic  products  classified  aceordinsr  to  tlieii-  destina- 
tions : 


Increase 

in  1912 

Destinations 

Countries  Included 

19  12 

1907 

1902 

Compared  with 

in 
yen  1,000 

111 

yen  1,000 

m 
yen  1,000 

19  0  7 
times 

1  V)  u  2 

times 

Russian  Asia 

2fi2 

150 

302 

1.749 

China 

fChina,  Kwantung  and     1 
1  Hongkong       | 

British  India,  French  In- 
1  dia,  Dutch  Indies,  Straits 
j  Settlements.  Philippines,  j 

Siam,  Hawaii  &  Australia] 

9,053 

8,011 

0,101 

1205 

i.3i;i 

South  Sea  Islands  ... 

2,240 

1,070 

315 

2.093 

7.103 

Europe      

5,327 

3,803 

1.378 

1.663 

3.865 

Africa       

("Egypt,  Cape  Colony  and\ 
(Natal r 

19 

15 



1.268 

107.008 

North  America 

rrhe   United   States,  Bri-I 
\tish  America  and  Mexico,  j 

1,628 

439 

101 

3.702 

1.5.899- 

South  America 

Chile,  Peru  and  Argentina 

85 

133.976 

Others      

.-^l 

12 



2.534 

114.941 

Total    

19,245 

13,500 

8,197 

1.425 

2..347 

Xolc : — In  the  above  table  Korea  is  excluded  on  account  of  her  annexation  to  Japan.       Some 
other  countries  of  which  accurate  licrures  can  not  be  obtained,  arc  also  excluded. 
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As  shown  by  the  preceding  table,  Cliina  and  Europe  occupy  im- 
portant positions  in  our  export  trade  of  aquatic  products  at  present. 
There  seems  to  be  room  for  further  development  of  the  trade  in  these 
countries.  The  South  Sea  Islands  and  South  America  may  be  also  re- 
garded as  promising  fields  for  development  in  this  line.  The  principal 
marine  products  exported  to  the  amount  of  more  than  yen  300,000  each 
are  given  as  under : 


Increase  in  1912 

19  12 

1907 

19  02 

compared  with 

Kinds. 

in  yen  1,000 

in  yen  1,000 

in  yen  1,000 

1907 

times. 

19  0  2 
times. 

Dried  Cuttle-fish 

.3,096 

2,401 

1,802 

1.289 

1.718 

Laminaria  and  cut  Laminaria   ... 

1,8S6 

1.709 

809'            1.1.36 

2.330 

Dried  Cod     ...      

515 

351 

114 

1.468 

4.496 

Salted  Trout         

607 

83 

— 

7.308 



Dried  Ear-shell 

477 

566 

513 

Dec.    0.175 

Dec.    0.069 

Ligament       

1,063 

600 

310 

1.752 

3.426 

Dried  Lobster      

475 

470 

326 

1.034 

L4.-)9 

Sea  Cucumber       ...      

398 

540 

353 

Dec.    0.262 

1.12!) 

Isinglass         

1,617 

991 

1,108 

1.63] 

1.459 

Canned  Ear-shell          

321 

201 

80 

1.595 

3.984 

•Canned  Fish 

419 

79 

40 

5.253 

10.3Ot 

Canned  Crab         

1,384 









Iodide  of  Pota.^slum    

317 

156 

14 

2.091 

21.406 

Fish  Oil  and  Whale  Oil    

2,175 

2,975 

1,.502 

Dec.    0.269 

1.448 

Shell  Button         

1,985 

545 

119 

3.640 

16.fiG9 

Coral      

545 

475 

436 

1.148 

1.252 

The  above  ta])le  sliows  tliat  most  of  tlu^  nuirine  products  have  in- 
creased in  amount  of  exports.  Salted  trout  and  canned  crab  show  the 
most  conspicuous  increase.  Salted  trout  found  market  in  (Jhina  for  the 
first  time  in  1910  when  the  fall  in  the  price  of  marine  products  was  caused 
by  the  abundant  catches  along  Russian  Maritime  Province.  Canned  crab, 
which  was  exported  in  small  quantities  to  the  United  States  about  1907  as 
a  substitute  of  canned  lobster,  has  given  rise  to  a  growing  demand  there 
since  1909  and  is  now  pushing  a  thriving  market  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  CaniUMl  salmon  in  Kamchatka  has  been  exi)orted  to  Europe 
since  1911. 

Among  the  principal  ex])orts  of  materials  for  maiuifacture  are  coral, 
fish  oil  and  whale  oil.  Coral  is  exported  almost  exclusively  to  Italy,  and 
fish  and  w^hale  oils  are  shipped  to  Europe.  Shell-button  production  now  is 
unable  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  European  and  American  markets,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  its  materials. 

In  short,  the  exports  to  Oriental  countries  are  mostly  composed  of 
articles  for  food,  such  as  dried  cuttle-fish,  laminaria,  ear-shell,  sea  cucura- 
ter,  shark 'si  fin,  dried  lobster,  isinglass,  dried  cod,  and  salted  trout,  while 
those  to  Europe  and  America  mostly  consist  of  industrial  materials  such 
as  fish  oil,  whale  oil,  coral,  and  isinglass  and  of  manufactures  as  iodide  of 
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potassium  and  shell  buttons.  Some  ])romisiiio  mai'iiie  i)ro(Uu-ts  for  ex- 
port, -which  liavc  not  yet  shoAvn  satisfactory  results,  aw  enumerated  as 
under  for  the  sake  of  reference : 

Sardine  in  oil  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  French  products  in  quality 
but  does  not  pay  owing  to  the  low  i)rice. 

Salted  mackerel  has  nothing  to  fear  from  comparison  with  British 
and  Norwegian  products,  but  is  not  protitable  as  tlic  price  is  low. 

Dried  cod  prepared  by  the  American  method  is  promising  for  ex- 
port to  China,  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  South  America,  being  now  at 
an  experimental  stage. 

Salted  herring  is  exported  to  China  and  is  well  favoured  but  the 
price  is  chea]). 

Cod-liver  oil.  Owing  to  the  development  of  cod  fishery,  the  import 
of  cod-liver  oil  has  been  checked.  Cod-liver  oil  is  at  times  exported  to 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  but  is  not  profitable  owing  to  the 
low  price. 


VIII. 


AQUATIC  PRODUCTS  FOR  I:MP0RT. 

The  volume  of  imports  of  aquatic  products  in  1912  amounted  to  yen 
2,260,000  which  show  a  decrease  by  yen  1,380,000  on  the  figures  five  years 
before  and  a  decrease  by  yen  1,900,000  on  those  ten  years  before.  The  trade 
returns  have  generally  resulted  in  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in 
recent  years.  In  spite  of  this  general  trend  of  foreign  trade,  the  aquatic 
products  alone  showed  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  amounting  to 
'yen  16,980,000  in  1912.  This  is  due  to  the  developnumt  of  the  marine 
industry,  as  the  result  of  which  the  imports  of  such  articles  as  iodine, 
iodide  of  potassium,  canned  fish,  salted  Avhale,  salt-fish,  fish  oil  and  whale 
oil  have  been  decreased  to  a  small  amount  or  been  totally  checked.  Tha 
amount  of  imports  mentioned  above  is  composed  of  aquatic  product  ferti- 
lizers and  industrial  materials  as  shoAvn  in  the  following  table : 


Kinds 


Salted  salmon     

Shell 

Fish  essence       ...      ...     ...     

r"i.ih-guano    

Other  aquatic  fertilizers 

Crude  table  >alt 

Total  including  other  aquatic  products 


1912  in 
yen  1,000 


24.5 
723 
•^Ofi 
4.38 
173 
306 
2,-iGO 


1907  in 
yen  1,000 


540 
81 

447 
1,447 

564 

140 
3,G45 


1902  in 
yen  1,000 


2,011 

22 

1,451 

153 

131 

4,l(i3^ 
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Of  the  items  luentioned  in  the  above  table,  salted  salmon  eoutinues 
to  be  imported  to  meet  the  demands  in  those  districts  where  the  taste  for 
salted  salmon  luis  increased  since  .the  time  when  the  North  American 
salm.on  was  imported  in  large  quantities, 

IX. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  FISIIKKIKS. 

The  Fisheries  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce takes  charge  of  the  administration  regarding  fishery  in  Japan 
Proper,  while  the  Government-General  of  Chosen,  the  Government-Gene- 
ral of  Taiwan,  the  Government  of  Karafuto  and  the  Government-General 
of  Kwantung  have  control  of  the  administration  relating  to  fishery  in 
their  respective  spheres  of  jurisdiction.  The  salt  industry  being  a  mono- 
poly of  the  Government,  the  ^Monopoly  Bureau  is  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  to  take  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  marine  industrj'. 

The  Government  has  promulgated  the  Fishery  Law,  the  Pelagic 
Fishery  Law,  snd  other  laws  and  regulations  for  the  i)ur))Ose  of  encourag- 
ing fishery  and  of  protecting  fishing  rights  as  well  as  marine  animals. 
In  the  export  of  aquatic  products,  an  examination  is  conducted  by  the. 
trade  associations.  Avhich  are  organized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Priiici[)aL  Products  Trade  Associations  Law,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  tlie  exi)ort  of  infei'ior  goods.  The  Gentral  Crovernment  takes 
direct  charge  of  tlie  execution  of  this  law,  and  matters  affecting  one  dis- 
trict alone  are  referred  to  tlie  local  government  of  administration. 

As  a  method  of  training  and  study  connected  with  the  marine  in- 
dustry, the  Fisheries  Institute  was  established  under  the  control  of  thf 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  In  this  institute  students 
are  trained  aiul  ex])eriin('nts  arc  carrietl  out  in' reference  to  the  capture, 
manufacture  and  culture  of  aquatic  i)roducts  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
Tho'c  are  also  in  local  districts  fisheries  experimental  stations  and  fisheries 
institutes  established  at  tlu'  expense  of  the  fu  and  prefectures.  These 
fisheries  experimental  stations  luimber  at  present  28  and  fisheries  in- 
stitutes 6.  Besides  there  are  8  fisheries  experimental  stations  in  local 
districts  established  at  the  State  expenditure. 

For  the  study  of  aquatic  pioducts  there  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Education  the  Fisheries  Department  established  in 
the  Agricultural  College  of  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University,  the  same 
Department  in  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  Tohoku  Imperial  Univer- 
sity and  a  number  of  ordinary  and  supplenientaiy  fisheries  schools  in  local 
districts. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ti'ade  associations  connected  with  fi.shery. 
namely,  the  Fishery  Guilds  and  Marine  Products  Guilds  both  of  which 
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iire  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Fishery  Law.  The  object  of  the 
Fishery  Guilds  is  to  acquire  fishing  rights  to  enable  their  members  to 
engage  in  fishery  and  to  make  other  arrangements  for  the  common  interests 
of  their  members.  The  Marine  Products  Guilds,  which  are  composed 
of  those  mutually  interested,  make  it  their  object  to  promote  the  common 
interests  of  their  members  by  making  plans  for  the  improvement  and 
development  of  the  protection  and  propagation  of  marine  animals.  These 
associations  are  organized  with  the  permission  of  the  Government. 
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SECTION    IX. 


Industry. 


I. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  DEVELOP^^.IEXT  OF  INDUSTRY. 

The  industry  of  our  country  before  the  Restoration  of  JNIeiji  ^vas 
mostly  household  or  family  industry  and  was  carried  on  on  a  small  scale. 
Manufactured  articles  were  mostly  the  results  of  manual  labour  though 
some  of  them  were  of  very  delicate  workmanship,  and  the  demand  for 
those  articles  was  restricted  to  a  small  district.  There  were  very  few 
articles  to  be  classed  as  national  products  except  textiles,  porcelains, 
lacquer  wares,  and  copper  wares.  Since  the  Restoration,  Jaoanese  in- 
dustry has  made  unprecedented  i)rogress.  At  present  the  Government 
and  private  factories  employing  more  than  ten  workmen  are  15,270  in 
number  while  the  workmen  employed  by  those  factories  reach  997,000. 

The  total  amount  of' our  industrial  products  and  manufactures  is  put 
at  over  yen  1,000,000,000.  Those  products  and  manufactures  not  only 
cover  the  demand  at  home  but  also  are  exported  to  China  and  other 
countries  in  the  Orient,  to  the  different  States  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  to  tile  islands  of  tlu'  South   Seas. 

Industry  before  the  Restoration. — In  the  early  part  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  Shogunal  Government,  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  indus- 
trial arts  made  some  progress  as  the  result  of  encouragement  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Subsequently  the  uninterrupted  reign  of  peace  and  quiet  led 
the  people  to  extravagance  and  luxury  in  their  manners  and  cus.toms 
and  as  a  consequence  many  kinds  of  industries  made  remarkable  progi*ess. 
The  market,  however,  of  products  in  those  days  was  confined  to  a  small 
district  and  limited  to  ginned  silk  fabric,  i^orcelain,  lacquer  wares,  copper 
wares,  and  paper.     It  was  through   the   introduction   of  the  Occidental 
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system  that  our  industry  was  thorouglily   revolutiouized   iu  its  various 
lines  and  branches,     xit  first  the  Occidental  civilization  was  introduced 
into  this  country  through  the  intercourse  with  Dutchmen.     Towards  the 
end  of  the  Shoguual  Government  the  feudal  lords  of  the  different  clans 
took  greater  interest  in  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  industry, 
especially   of  cotton   spinning  and   shipbuilding. 

Industry  After  the  Restoration  of  Meiji. — The  Restoration  of  ]\Ieiji 
not  only  has  brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  political  structure  of  the 
country  but  also  has  caused  a  great  change  in  the  social  organization, 
especially  in  the  mode  of  national  life  by  adopting  systems  and  institu- 
tions prevalent  in  the  Western  couuti'ies.     There  was  rapid  increase  in 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  and  products.     The  Government 
naturally  became  aware  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  promoting  productive 
industries  at  home.     Officials  were  sent  abroad  to  investigate  and  study 
industrial  institutions  and  systems,  and  various  kinds  of  technical  schools 
were  established  for  the  diffusion  of  industrial  knowledge.     Among  the 
graduates   of  those  technical   schools  young  men   of  promise   were   sent 
abroad    for   further   study.     The   model    factories    of   raw    silk,    cement, 
machines  and  machineries,  silk  spinning  and  woolen  goods  were  establish- 
ed and  managed  by   the  Government.     For  the   encouragement    of  the 
cotton  spinning  industry,  two  model  factories  were  established,  and  ten 
sets  of  spinning  machines  of  British  make  were  sold  by  an  instalment 
system  of  ten  years.     The  Government  also  subsidised  a  hemp  manufac- 
tory, and  founded  a  model  printing  office.     Manufactories  for  soaps,  type 
and  porcelain  were  erected.     The  Government  also  encouraged  the  deve- 
lopment of  industries  by  constructing  railways,  by  protecting  and  en- 
couraging marine  transportation,  by  establishing  national  banks  and  hy 
holding  exhibitions. 

Industry  After  the  Tenth  Year  of  Meiji   (1877).— After  the  tenth 
year    of   IMeiji.    those   who   had   been   sent    abroad    by   the    Government 
for    scientific     pursuits    had     returned    home     after     completing     their 
course    of    study.      ^Meanwhile    the     advantages    of    industrial     enter- 
prises came  to  be  widely  recognized  among  the  people.       The  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  adjusted  all  the  model  factories  under  its  own  manage- 
ment, its  policy  being  to  transfer  those  factories  to  the  people  from  time 
to  time.     Since  1880  all  the  industrial  undertakings  of  the  Government 
have  been  placed  under  the  management  of  the  people,  except  the  Senju 
"Woolen   Factory.     At    the    same   time    filatures,   silk   spinning   factories, 
woolen  factories,  hemp  manufactories,  and  paper  mills  were  established 
by  the  people  in  rapid  succession  patterned  after  model  factories.     Ship- 
building, machine-making,   textile,   glass,   cement,   and  other  mechanical 
industries  also  sprang  up  one  after  another,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1887 
)the  number  of  factories  which  had  a  capital  of  more  than  yen  1,000  or 
employed  more  than  ten  workmen  reached  880,  with  a  total  number  of 
workmen  amounting  to  63,000. 
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Industry  after  the  Sino-Japanese  War. — After  1S87  the  industries  of 
our  country  showed  steady  developineJit.     Especially  the  cotton  spinning 
industry  made  marked  progress  at  this  period.     The  industrial  activities, 
however,  were  greatly  affected  by  the  depressed  condition  of  the  economi- 
cal circles  in  1890  and  this  was  followed  by  the  ISino-Japanese  War  which 
again  dealt  a  heavy  ])lo\v  to  industrial  enterprises.     Upon  the  restoration 
of  peace  popular  spirit  rose  and  various  enterprises  sprang  up  in  rapid 
succession.     Among  others,  sucli  industries  as  spinning,  manufacture  of 
iron,  textile,  printing,  and  shipbuilding,  which  were  promoted  by  corpora- 
tive organizations  on  ;i  large  scale,  increased  in  number,  and  in  1897  the 
total  capital  of  industrial  companies  amounted  to  yen  105,000,000.     The 
total  number  of  companies  employing  more  than  ten  workmen  was  7,287, 
while  that  of  workmen  was  put  at  430,000,  showing  an  increase  2.3  times 
greater  than  the  figures  for  1892.   When  the  gold  monometallic  system  was 
established  in  1897  an  unfavorable  situation  prevailed  for  a  time  in  our 
trade  with  China,  and  again  in  1900  the  outbreak  of  the  Boxer  trouble  dealt 
a  heavy  blow  to  our  Chinese  tratle.     Especially  the  spinning  industry  Avas 
in  great  difficulty  and  after  much  struggling  is  now  established  on  a  firm 
footing.     In  short,  both  before  and  after  the  Sino-Japanese  War  our  me- 
chanical industries  showed  prosperity,  especially  those  promoted  by  corpo- 
rative organizations  on  a  large  scale.  xVmong  the  principal  industries  were 
filature,  cotton  spinning,  silk  spinning.  Aveaving,  shipbuilding,  car  build- 
ing, machine-making,  and  other  iron-work,  cement,  glass,  brick,  matches, 
paper  and  printing  industries.     Of  these,   shipbuilding  has  nuide  rapid 
j)rogress  since  the  enactment  of  the  Navigation  Encouragement  Law  and 
the  Shipbuilding  Encouragement  Law  in  1896.     Meanwhile  naval  con- 
struction and  ordnance  achieved  a  remarkable  development.  Besides  those 
enumerated  above,  leather  making,  tobacco  manufacturing,  beer  brewing, 
sugar  refining,  giuii  goods  manufacturing,  paint  nuuuifacturing,  artificial 
manure    industry,    electrical,    metallurgical,    dyeing,    ceramic,    matting, 
straw-braid   and    chip-braid    industries,    which    constitute    the    principal 
manufactures  at  prescn"!:,  made  conspicuous  progress  during  this  period. 
Industry  before  and  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War. — The  inactivity 
of  the  business  world  reached  its  climax,  before  and  after  1899  and  the 
industrial  enterprises,  which  wei-e  started  after  the  Sino-Japanese  AVar, 
were  very  severely  tested,  those  with  weak  foundations  fell  never  to  rise 
again.     With  the  recovery  of  the  financial  situation  industrial  undertak- 
ings in  general  were  restored  to  their  noi-nud  condition.     The  system  of 
industrial  education  made  nuii-kcd  pi-ogrcss  and  the  organ  of  monetary 
circulation  and  the  means  of  comnninicatian  and  trans[)ortation  were  well 
provided.     At  the  outbreak  of  the  Kusso-lapanese  War  in  1904  business 
enterprises  were  brought  into  gi-eat  difficulty  for  a  tinu*.  but  as  the  result 
of  the  importatioii  of  foreign  capital   after  the  war,   various  industrial 
enterprises  sprang  up  in  rapid  succession  since  190G.     The  number  of  in- 
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-dustrial  companies  in  11)08  reached  3,065  with  a  paid-up  capital  aiuomiting 
to  yen  440,000,000  against  2,441  companies  with  a  paid-up  capital  amount- 
ing to  yen  177,000,000  at  the  end  of  1903  before  the  war.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  however,  such  a  sudden  expansion  of  entei*prise  was  followed 
by  reaction.  Our  business  circles  declined  and  grcAv  inactive  for  a  time 
owing  to  the  sudden  rise  of  enterprise  after  the  war  coupled  with  the 
depressive  economical  condition  of  the  world  since  1908.  In  coping  with 
this  difficult  situation  our  business  men  took  into  consideration  the  ex- 
periences after  the  Sino-Japanese  War.  Of  late  years  the  scale  of  indus- 
trial enterprises  has  groAATi  larger  and  larger  on  account  of  the  increase 
of  capital  or  the  combination  of  companies.  The  tendency  of  new  forms 
of  business  organization  such  as  trust  or  kartell  is  observable  among  hemp 
manufacturing,  beer  brt-wing.  si)inning,  paper  manufacturing  and  other 
industries. 

In  the  past  three  years  electric  and  gas  undertakings  have  sprung  up 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  Owing  to  the  revision  of  the  Cus- 
toms tariff,  increased  demand,  and  other  causes,  conspicuous  progress  has 
been  achieved  in  the  manufacture  of  electric  machines,  electric  lamps,  elec- 
tric -wires,  iron  nails,  iron  tubes,  paper,  glass,  zinc,  nitrogen  fertiliser, 
and  celluloid.  The  number  of  industrial  companies  at  the  end  of  1912 
was  4,403  while  tlie  paid-up  capital  of  t]i'_'  companies  amounted  to  over 
yen  677,000,000. 

The  following  comparative  talkie  of  the  number  of  companies  and 
their  employees  will  show  the  development  of  our  industry': 

Factories  and  Eiuploj'ccs. 

Private  factories  employixg  ten  workmej^  or  more. 


Number  of  Factories. 

Number  of  Employees. 

Year. 

Run  by 
Motive  Power. 

Run  by 
Manual  Power. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

18  9  3 
1897 
1902 
1907 

19  12 

1,163 
2,910 
2,991 
.^,207 
8,710 

1.856 
4,377 
4,830 
5,731 
0,409 

3,019 

7,287 

7,821 

10,938 

15,119 

•? 
182J92 
185,622 
257,356 
348,230 

V 

254,462 
313,269 
385,636 
515,217 

? 
473,254 
498,891 
643,292 
863,447 

II. 

PKESENT  CONDITION  OF  INDUSTRY 
General  Remarks. 

The  number  of  factories  employing  ten  w^orkmen  or  more  was  over 
8,000  at  the  end  of  1912  and  the  number  of  employees  was  over  860,000. 
Besides,  there  were  151  factories  run  by  the  Government,  ^he  number  of 
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employees  reaching  134,005.  The  chief  private  factories  are  fibre  "which 
number  more  than  8,000  with  510,000  workmen.  Food,  electric,  gas,  min- 
ing, metallurgical,  and  miscellaneous  industries  have  each  less  than  2,000 
factories  with  less  than  90,000  vrorkmen.  The  details  are  given  as  fol- 
lows : 


Number  of  Employees. 

Kinds  of  Industry. 

Factories. 

Males. 

P'emales. 

Total. 

Fibre        

8,119 

C6,904 

446,283 

513,187 

Shipbuilding,    Railway  Car  building, 

Machines,  Tools  and  Implements  ... 

1,2(50 

84,99G 

4/.55 

89,651 

Chemical 

1,537 

50,312 

24,992 

75,304 

Food  and  Drinking       

1,849 

36,031 

7,929 

43,960 

Miscellaneous 

1,981 

43,300 

23,037 

00,343 

Electric,  Gas,  Mining,  and  Metallurgical. 

373 

66,081 

8,321 

75,002 

Total        

15,119 

348,230 

515,217 

863,447 

According  to  the  above  table,  fibre  is  the  princii)al  industry.  It  takes 
up  more  than  half  of  the  whole  number  of  factories.  The  female  employ- 
ees engaged  in  that  industry  number  140,000  wliich  equal  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  number  of  employees  amounting  to  860,000.  The 
amount  of  industrial  manufactures  is  put  at  yen  1,000,000,000  in  round 
figiires.  Among  the  principal  manufactures  are  raw  silk,  cotton  yavu. 
textile  fabric,  and  sake.  The  principal  products  of  industry  and  tlieii' 
value  in  1913  are  given  as  follows : 

About  Yen. 

Raw  Silk   185,220,000 

Cotton  Yarn    203,430,000 

Cotton  textiles   152,750,000 

Silk   textiles    1 17,430,000 

Hemp  and  other  textiles 6(),580.O0O 

Japanese  and  Foreign  Paper 40,480,000 

Brick,  Tile  and  Cement 32,560,000 

Ceramics    16,550,000 

Vegetable  Oil    19,050,000 

Artificial  Fertilizer    51.440,000 

Ships,  Railwaj'-  Cars,  Machines,  Tools  and 

Implements    (iO.OOO.OOO 

Wheat  Flour    32,690,000 

Refined  Sugar 44,800,000 

Sake    198,000,000 

Matches    14,150,000 

Mats    10,400,000 

StraAV,  Chip  and  TIemp  Braids 17,000,000 

Total    1,263,130.000 
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The  principal  centers  of  industry  are  Osaka,  Tokyo,  Ilyogo  and  Aichi 
T^refectures.  Next  come  Kyoto  and  Nagano  prefectures.  The  number  of 
factories  in  those  prefectures  "with  the  number  of  employees  is  given  a^ 
under : 


Prefectures. 

Number  of  Factories. 

Number  of  Employees. 

Osaka 

1,615 

99,161 

Tokvo 

1,424 

86,319 

Hyogo 

1,297 

S5,6)0 

Aichi 

i,6;i(; 

60,986 

Kyoto 

7  50 

24,475 

Nagano 

639 

67,525 

In  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Osaka.  Hyogo  and  Aichi  prefectures  are  found  vari- 
ous kinds  of  factories.  Osaka  and  its  neighborliood  are  the  center  of  cot- 
ton spinning  industry,  while  Kyoto  is  famous  for  the  production  of  tex- 
tiles from  the  oldest  times  just  as  Hyogo  is  "well  kno"wn  for  the  production 
of  sake.  In  Osaka  and  Hyogo  there  are  a  large  number  of  match  and 
glas^^  factories.  Nagano  is  among  the  principal  places  of  production  of 
raw  silk.  Gumma  and  Tochigi  prefectures  are  priucii:)al  places  for  the 
production  of  textiles,  and  Fukui.  Isliikawa,  Toyama  and  Fukushima,  for 
the  production  of  habutae.  Various  kinds  of  industries  are  prosperous 
in  Niigata.  KauagaAva,  Nagasaki,  ]\Iiye.  Shizuoka.  Gifu.  Fukuoka,  Oka- 
yama.  and  Hiroshima  prefectures. 

Among  the  Government  factories  on  a  large  scale  are  various  ones  be- 
longing to  the  Department  of  TVar  and  iron-foundries  belonging  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Kaihvay  "workshops  and  to- 
bacco factories,  Avhich  take  up  more  than  t"wo-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
•of  the  Government  factories,  are  scattered  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  special  paper  mill,  printing  office  and  mint  are  also  under 
the  management  of  the  Government. 

Conditions   of   Principal  Industries. 

Cotton  Spinning-  Industry. — The  cotton  spinning  industry  in  our 
■country  had  its  origin  about  fifty  years  ago  at  the  end  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunal  Government.  The  industry  made  some  progress  in  18S8-1889. 
In  1893-1894:  the  importation  of  Indian  cotton  yarns  "^vas  checked,  and 
Japanese  yarns  came  to  be  exported  to  China  and  Korea.  After  the 
^ino-Japanese  AVar,  J894-1895,  tlie  industry  made  great  progress.  As  a 
reaction  from  its  sudden  expansion,  the  industry  suffered  great  difficulty 
for  a  time,  after  which  it  was  readjusted  and  consolidated.  Since  the 
late  war  M'ith  Russia,  this  industry  lias  made  steady  development.  At 
the  end  of  1912  the  total  amount  of  paid-up  capital  of  spinning  factories 
-^vas  estimated  at  more  than  yen  86,000,000  and  that  of  the  reserve  funds 
^t  yen  33,000.000.     The  number  of  spindles  reached  over  2,-t00,000  and 
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the  output  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  about  1,500,000  bales  of  Avhich 
about  470,000  bah^s  were  exported  to  China  and  other  countries  in  the 
Orient.     The  returns  for  the  last  three  vears  are  as  follows: 


Statistics  of  Cotton  Spiiiiiiii^  lii«liistry,  Xo.  1. 


Year 

Number 

of  Co  til - 

panics 

Number 

of 
Factories 

Capital 

Reserves. 

Spindles 

Total 
Amount 

Paid  up 

Ring 

Mule 

1911  ... 

1912  ... 

1913  ... 

34 
41 

44 

139 
147 
ir)2 

Yen 
89,160,150 
105,136,400 
113,030,400 

Yen 
64,347,164 
72,360,495 
8(i,444,059 

Yen 
24,788,872 
26,536,314 
33,803,199 

2,117,756 
2,125,000 
2,365,094 

P3,040 
51,748 
49,450 

Statistics  oi 

Cotton  Sp 

Hilling  Industry,  'So.  S. 

Year 

Output 

Bales  Imported 

n-  .  1            13  1      r-         .1  Bales  Consumed 
1  otal            Bales  Exported          ^  „ 

1911  ...     ... 

1912       

1913       

1,129,165 
1,352,992 
1,517,982 

1,843 
1,895 
1,266 

1 
1,131,008                 285,009                845,999 
1,354.892                 374,932                979,900 
1,519,248                 468,730             1,050,512 

Our  spinning  industry  has  made  progress  year  by  year,  so  tliat  gassed 
yarns  of  60,  80  and  100  counts  can  now  be  produced  in  our  domestic  fac- 
tories. On  the  whole,  however,  yarns  produced  at  home  are  of  coarser 
counts.  Of  the  total  output,  78  per  cent,  are  occupied  by  coarse  yarns 
of  20  or  less  counts,  and  of  those  coarse  yarns  64  per  cent,  are  covered 
by  yarns  of  20  and  16  counts. 

Of  the  total  export,  80-90  per  cent,  are  sent  principally  to  China 
and  then  to  Hongkong,  Kwantung,  and  Chosen  (Korea).  Tln'  export  to 
British  India  and  other  countries  is  very  slight.  Yarns  imported  are  limit- 
ed to  those  of  very  much  superior  quality  and  their  amount  is  very  small. 

Raw  cotton  used  as  material  comes  ^hiefly  from  India  followed  by 
America  and  China.  The  ai)iount  of  nwv  cotton  imports  is  valued  at 
yen  200,000.000. 

Of  100,000  emi)loyees  engaged  in  the  cotton  s[»inning  industry,  80,000 
are  females.  Osaka  is  the  center  of  this  industry  and  the  number  of 
spindles  in  Osaka  and  its  neig]d)oring  prefecture  Ilyogo  is  put  at 
1.000,000.  The  trade  in  raw  cotton  and  cotton  yarns  is  carried  on  chicHy 
in  Osaka  followed  l)y  Tokyo.  Aichi,  .Miye,  and  Okayaiua.  Tlie  principal 
spinning  eomi)anies  are  the  Kanegafmdii  Sjiinning  C()iH])any  (410.000 
spindles),  the  ]\Iiye  Spinning  Company  (170,000  si)iiidles).  the  Fu.ji 
Oassed  Yarn  Spinning  Company  (190,000  spindles),  tlie  Settsu  Spinning 
Company,  the  Osaka  Spinning  Comj^any,  and  the  Osaka  Codo  Spinning 
Company,  all  of  these  com])anies  having  each  more  than  140.0(10  s])indles. 

Weaving'  Industry. 

General  Remarks. — Textile  fal)i'ics  are  tlie  principal  of  our  industrial 
l)rodiicts  and  weaving  factories  are  found  throughout  the  country. 
Japan  being  situated   in   the  temjid'ate  zone,  the  art  of  sericulture  has 
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made  great  progress  from  oldeu  times.  In  the  era  of  Genroku  (ITtlt 
century)  the  silk  fabric  industry  attained  a  high  standard  of  progress 
and  since  that  tiuie  it  has  made  a  considerable  advance  towards  its  perfect 
development  following  the  changes  in  the  tastes  of  society.  The  most 
remarkable  progress  has  been,  achieved  iu  the  manufacture  of  Nishijiu 
fabrics  in  Kyoto  followed  by  the  various  kinds  of  textile  fabrics  in  Ryomo, 
Kwansai  and  Hokuroku  districts.  Upon  the  introduction  of  Western  civil- 
ization and  culture  since  the  Restoration  of  Meiji,  a  great  change  has 
been  brought  about  in  the  manner  of  dressing  and  this  in  turn  gave  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  demand  for  new  kinds  of  textiles.  Consequent- 
ly weaving  machines  of  Western  style  such  as  jaequard  and  battant  were 
introduced  into  this  country  and  these  apparatuses  were  adopted  for  tests 
in  Nishijiu  and  Ryomo  districts  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  use  of 
these  machines,  therefore,  soon  prevailed  in  various  districts  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  The  application  of  power  to  weaving  machines  has  also  made  marked 
progress  with  the  development  of  hydro-electricity.  The  factories  run 
by  machines  have  increased  in  number  year  by  year  and  now  those  fac- 
tories number  one-half  of  all  the  Aveaving  establishments.  The  importa- 
tion of  cotton  yarns  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  textiles  which  has  made  great  progress.  Especially  by  the  in- 
troduction of  gassed  yarns,  finer  qualities  of  textiles  than  ever  before  are 
produced  in  oui*  factories.  With  the  development  of  the  cotton  and  silk 
spinning  industries,  the  M'eaving  industry  has  made  rapid  progress,  and 
the  volume  of  production  has  increased  year  by  year.  Moreover,  the  use 
of  power  looms  has  recently  prevailed  throughout  the  country.  The 
manufacture  of  woolen  and  other  new  kinds  of  textile  fabrics  has  also 
been  started.  The  volume  of  production  iu  1912  was  estimated  at 
yen  337.230,152  including  yen  117.426.000  worth  of  silk  fabrics,  yen  29,- 
842.000  worth  of  silk  and  cotton  mixtures,  yen  152,747,000  worth  of  cot- 
ton textiles,  yen  4.394.000  Avorth  of  hemp  fabrics  and  yen  28,348.000 
worth  of  Avoolen  fabrics.  The  number  of  operatiA'es  amouu+ed  to  697,698. 
The  foUoAving  statistics  are  for  the  recent  five  years : 


Year            Weaving 
^^^^-             Houses 

Looms 

Operatives 

Power 

Hand 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total. 

1908     '      .507.451 

1009     •      486,936 

1010  ...     ...'      4.-10.568 

1011      !      444,778 

1912     ...     ..        427,636 

37,630 
51,185 
68,593 
89,003 
111,665 

745,525 
719,751 
683,696 
638,412 
621,383 

783,155 
770,936 
752,289 
727.415 
733,039 

32,427 
3.3,219 

35,268 
41, .531 
36.742 

725,852 
752,919 
726,041 
707,3.50 
660.956 

758,279 
786,138 
761,309 
748,881 
697,698 

Year. 

Silk  Fabric^ 

Silk  and  Cot- 
ton Mixtures 

Cotton 
Textiles 

Hemp  Fabrics 

Woolen 
Fabrics 

Total 

1008 

1909 

1910 

1011...     ... 

1012 

Yen 

99,555,518 
100,2.34,191 
112,806,801 
111,670,419 
117,420.286 

Yen 

24,689.907 
24.184,849 
28.809,736 
34,068,239 
29,842,032 

Ten 
101,186,611 
116,412,1.52 
122,151,819 
140,023,714 
1.52,747,694 

31,54?,890 
3,834,376 
3,642,020 
3,998,960 

4,394,732 

■ 

Te7i 
11,593,326 
15,730,175 
18,-507,880 
22,627,0.'S5 
28,348,603 

Ten 

242,282,320 
263,282, 14? 
287,580,160 
316,451,110 
337,230,152 
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Silk  Fabrics  and  Mixtures. — The  silk  fabrics  produced  in  our  countrj' 
may  be  classified  into  two  general  divisions,  namely,  the  goods  for  export 
and  those  for  home  consumption.  The  silk  fabrics  for  home  consumption 
are  manufactured  everywhere  in  the  country.  Among  others,  Nishijin 
at  Kyoto  produces  very  artistic  silk  fabrics,  most  of  wliicli  are  very  ex- 
pensive. Gumma  prefecture  (Kii^yu,  Isezaki  and  Takasaki),  Tochigi 
prefecture  (Ashikaga),  Tokyo-fu  (Hachioji),  Yamagata  prefecture 
(Yonezawa),  Saitama  prefecture  (Chichibu  and  lino),  Gifu  prefecture. 
Niigata  prefecture,  Shiga  prefecture  and  Yamanashi  prefecture  are  the 
principal  places  of  production  of  silk  fabrics  for  home  consumption. 
The  kinds  of  silk  fabrics  for  export  vary  with  the  places  of  production. 
Habutaye  for  export  is  chiefly  produced  in  Fukui,  Ishikawa,  Toyama, 
Fukiisliima,  ]\Iiyagi  and  Yamagata  prefectures;  taffeta,  lustring,  silk  and 
cotton  satin,  silk  gauze  and  silk  crape  in  Gumma,  Tochigi  and  Kyoto :  and 
silk  satin  in  Yamagata,  Fukui  and  Kyoto  prefectures. 

The  principal  silk  fabrics  for  home  consumption  arc  habutaye,  silk 
crape,  ito-ori,  pongee  and  coarse  silk  fabric,  figiu'ed  silk  fabric,  silk 
gauze,  lustring  and  obiji  for  men  and  women  (belt  stuff).  The  names  of 
these  articles  vary  with  tlie  differences  of  materials,  textures,  colors, 
and  processes  of  manufacturing.  The  principal  silk  fabrics  for  export 
are  habutaye,  lusti-ing,  satin,  taffeta,  silk  crape,  silk  gauze  and  shioze. 

Amount  of  Production. — There  is  a  tendency  to  increase  in  the 
amount  of  production  on  the  whole,  though  more  or  less  increase  or 
decrease  is  Avitnessed  every  year.  The  amount  of  production  of  the 
different  kinds  of  silk  fabrics  for  the  recent  three  years  is  given  under 
Jor   comparison : 


Kinds. 

10  10 

10  11 

10  12 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Silk  Fabrics. 

307,079 

Yen 

2,559,010 

944,057 

Yen 
6,310,500 

952,851 

Yen 

7,479,770 

Figured 

? 

2,857,538 

— 

— 

t 

3,000 

1,081  ..548 

11,885,295 

1,639,203 

12,940,020 

1,804,.570 

12,785,843 

Crape 

7 

24 

1 

1,030 

— 

— 

Habutaye        ...      

1,051,440 

28,854,400 

2,059,700 

33,725,040 

1,808,329 

32,104,,380 

Do ... 

154,275 

1,418,342 

112,.583 

1,100,084 

149.480'  1,300,002 

1,400,108 

15,078,243 

099,807 

0,370,020 

049,878'  6,.58 1,900 

Nanako  

131,5.50       851,102 

122,070 

802,068 

227,734 

1.203,457 

Ito-01-i     ...      

1,135,071 

8,022,977 

1,800,700 

8,500,952 

1,6.58,267 

10,674,260 

Tsitmiigi  and  Fiilo-ori 

2,347,124 
7 

10,599,816 
16 

2,424,382 

10,772,170 

2,257,200 

10.180,511 

Plain        ...      

1,425,405 

3,301,138 

1,717,830 

1 

4,462,632 
270 

1.739,215 

4,417,180 

Gauze      

355,845 

V 

2,232,007 
140,7.30 

408,800 

2,521,030 

403,302 

2,902,114 

Sukiya    

1 10,064 

490,302 

165,340 

884,528 

91,208 

453,021 

Lustring 

1,200,537 
? 

4,405,037 
7,040 

1,142,003 

4,549,923 

1,187,636 

4,861,120 

Umbrella  Stuff       ...      

140,203 

1.. 378,802 

146,721 

1,572,407 

153,039    1,300,760 

Hakania  Stuff        

174,050 

1,582,055 

101,277 

1,021,021 

203,245    1.772,251 

Obi  Stuff         

870,004 

4,100,848 

000,284 

4,2.50,954 

S94,6Gr    4,208,772 

Others     

2,400,508 

1 

0,780.047 
2,515,100 

1,0.50,510 

9,740,418 
1,444,816 

1,016.,50C 

11,414,305 
3,1542,848 
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Kinds. 


Silk  and  Cotton  Mixtures. 
Figured 

Satin       

Crape      

Ftitako   and    other    Mixtures. 

Kobai  Lustring      

Hakavia  Stuff 

Obi  Stuff         ...      ."      ...      "" 

Others     ...     

Total       


19  10 


Quantity. 


381,225 

1,043,007 

630,668 

6,190,103 

56,725 

99.219 

1,926,279 

2,185.331 


Value. 

Yen 

1,165,915 

1 ,509,060 

3,044,222 

23,400 

2,684.74f5 

11,967,417 

99,.53] 

245,166 

3  980,084 

3.559,172 

531,024 

28,809,736 


19  11 


19  12 


Quantity. 


909,497 
1,858,951 

•7 

1,843,370 
5,738.474 
57,790 
181,529 
2,365,317 
2,126,794 


Value. 

Yen 
3,062,721 

4,574,623 

183,618 

5,254,713 

10,751, 4  29j 

S4,290i 

420,409 

4,043,1241 

4,892.546! 

800,766 

34,068,239 


Quantity. 


878,031 
?      . 

1,398,391 

1,751,613 
4,837.171 
60,690 
112,681 
2,597,404 
2,557,606 


Value. 


Yen 

3,524.6.-,8 

20,700 

3,-219,203 

30,600 

4,763,581 

8,302,251 

107,239 

278,136 

'  4,290,592 

4,617,995 

678,068 

29,842,032 


System  of  Manufacture. — The  silk  fabrics  for  export  are  manufac- 
tured to  a  large  amount  by  factories  and  the  rest  of  the  articles  by  in- 
dividual weavers  "vvho  engage  in  the  industry  as  subsidiary  work.  In  the 
former  ease  the  work  is  done  mostly  by  power  looms,  the  latter  by  hand 
looms. 

Condition  of  Exports. — The  amount  of  exports  in  our  silk  fabrics 
comes  to  about  yen  -40,000,000  a  year.  The  kinds  of  exports  are  habutaye, 
lustring  (silk  and  its  mixture  iWth  cotton),  taifeta,  silk  crape,  satin  (silk 
and  its  mixture  with  cotton),  silk  gauze,  and  silk  muslin.  The  folloAving 
is  the  amount  of  exports  for  the  recent  three  years : 


19  11 

19  12 

19 

1  3 

Kinds. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Habutaye. 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Plain       ...     

2,113,297 

27,424,131 

1,919.665 

23,948,530 

2,479,618 

31,80.5,984 

Figured 

268,996 

2,941,078 

276,329 

2,933,599 

283,159 

3,076,295 

Gauze. 

Plain       

15,763 

13,412 

5,550 

4,570 

24,258 

18,403 

Figured 

239,296 

202,380 

177,719 

123,898 

115,406 

76,824 

Lustring. 

Silk 

450,296 

163,406 

158,233 

74,543 

257,876 

110,147 

Silk  and  Cotton 

438,967 

127,812 

554.316 

165,906 

119,178 

39,336 

Satin. 

Silk...      

871,911 

448,378 

542,567 

289,700 

1,101,843 

549,13:1 

Silk  and  Cotton    

1,496,280 

778,039 

883,014 

413,031 

1,598,089 

709,202 

Taffeta    

1,421,383 

982,043 

1,365,138 

847,975 

1,787,455 

1,178,782 

Chiffon 

— 

— 

714,247 

251,358 

1,346,-566 

.570,383 

Crape      

33,240 

959,.591 

45,555 

684,951 

47,094 

783,784 

Others     

101,839 

628,195 

72,291 

362,918 

75,659 

429,049 

Total       ... 

— 

34,334,865 

— 

30,100,979 

— 

39,347,328 

The  above  table  shows  that  habutaye  heads  the  list  of  silk  fabrics  for 
export,  taking  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  the  exports. 
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Satin,  taffeta,  silk  crape,  lustring  and  silk  gauze  are  far  behind  habutaye 
in  tlie  amount  of  exjjorts-  These  silk  fabrics  are  chieflj^  exported  to 
France,  Great  Britain,  British  India,  the  United  States,  Australia  and 
■German3^  With  a  view  to  maintaining  the  reputation  abroad  of  habutaye, 
the  foremost  of  our  silk  exports,  and  also  for  the  convenience  of  buyers, 
a  strict  examination  of  the  manufactures  is  conducted  by  the  local  autho- 
rities acting  upon  the  instructions  from  the  Central  Government. 

Cotton  Textiles.— Cotton  textiles,  as  in  the  case  of  silk  fabrics,  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  goods  for  home  consumption  and 
those  for  export  or  for  competition  \Wth  imports  from  abroad.  The  arti- 
cles for  home  consumption  are  manufactured  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Those  for  export  are  mostly  produced  by  factories  on  a  large 
scale,  and  seme  of  the  exports  are  restricted  to  special  districts  for  their 
production.  Among  the  cotton  textiles  for  home  consumption,  bleached 
cotton  fabric  ranks  first  in  the  amount  of  production,  being  produced  in 
Aichi,  Osaka,  Miye,  Xara,  and  Saitama  prefectures.  Futako-ori  and 
other  striped  cotton  fabrics  are  produced  in  Saitama,  Aichi,  Shizuoka, 
Hyogo  and  Yehime  prefectures;  kasuri  cotton  fabric  in  Fukuoka 
(Kurume);  Yehime  (lyo)  and  Xara  (Yamato)  prefectures;  cotton  tlanuei 
in  "Wakayama,  Kyoto,  Yehime  and  Osaka  prefectures:  and  cotton  crape 
in  Tochigi  (Sano  and  Asliikaga)  and  Osaka  prefectures.  The  greater 
part  of  the  cotton  fabrics  for  export  is  produced  by  spinning  factories 
as  subsidiary  work.  T-cloth  and  shirting  are  produced  in  ^liye,  Osaka, 
Okayama,  Tokyo,  and  Wakayama  prefectures;  cotton  liannel  chietiy  in 
Wakayama  prefecture  followed  by  Yehime,  Kyoto  and  Osaka  prefectures ; 
and  towels  in  Osaka  and  Ilyogo.  Towels  for  home  consumption  are 
chiefly  produced  in  Aichi  prefecture.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  crape 
hy  power  looms  is  confined  to  Osaka  prefecture,  which  is.  however,  far 
exceeded  by  Tochigi  prefecture  in  the  amount  of  production. 

Kinds  of  Manufactures. — The  cotton  fabrics  for  home  consumption 
are  mostly  piece  goods,  less  than  1.2  feet  in  breadth,  excepting  such 
special  textiles  as  cotton  crape,  cotton  flannel  and  canvas.  Among  the 
principal  cotton  fabrics  for  home  consumption  are  bleached  cotton  fabric, 
dyed  cotton  fabric,  striped  cotton  stuff,  cotton  fabrics  of  twisted  threads 
as  kasuri  and  crape  and  raised  fabrics  as  Hannel.  The  cotton  textiles  for 
export  are  mostly  of  greater  breadth,  the  principal  of  wliich  are  T-cloth, 
rough  cloth,  shirting,  canvas  and  cotton  crape.  Cotton  textiles  woven 
with  finer  threads  such  as  cotton  satin  and  Victoria  lawy  are  not  produced 
on  a  large  scale. 

Volume  of  Production.— There  is  a  tendency  to  increase  year  by  year 
in  the  volume  of  production  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  folloAving  are  the 
statistics  of  production  for  the  recent  three  years  classified  according  to 
the  kinds  of  manufactures : 
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Kinds. 

Bleached 

Cotton  Fabric 

Striped  Cotton  Fabric 
Kasttri  Cotton  Fabric 

Cotton    Crape 

Dyed  Cotton  Fa])ric 

Cotton      

Flannel    

Towel      

Mosquito-net  Stuff... 

Hakama  Stuff 

C^«  Stuff...      

Others      

Total    


19  10 


Quantity. 
69,187,661 

•7 

22,260,451 
7,763,535 
3,S07,005 
8,526,051 
2,633,853 

V 

2,632,596 

V 

1,536,380 

327,211 

1,231,888 

9,633,709 


Value. 

Ytn 

38,125,300 

1,500 

19,-58.5,170 

11,587,277 

6,173,033 

1,537,019 

14,626,779 

473,210 

2,147,573 

140,858 

525,465 

381,293 

612,129 

17,694,270 

2,540,943 

122,151,819 


19  11 


Quantity. 

65,748,743 

23,393,353 
7,872,024 
3,526,673 
9,921,042 
2,975,021 


2,715,li: 

1,389,559 

333,657 

432,949 

18,086.894 


19  12 


Value. 

Yen 

38,927,681 

22,358,829 
1 1 ,344,825 

4,784,958 
10,124,016 
14,413,561 

1,540,653 

2,578,554 

593,481 

569,071 

278,415 

24,846,147 

6,002,879 

140,023,714 


Quantity. 
85,197,108 

25,296,077 
8,293,615 
5,080,156 
8,833,980 
3,005,806 


4,165,618 

2,113.267 

450,080 

6,663,709 

14,357,383 


Value. 

Yen 

46,232,000 

794,331 

24,008,203 

11,507,236 

6,119,853 

7,629,792 

16,823,459 

28,139 

3,808,213 

644,022 
•    589,955 

864,948 
20,913,1.33 
12,784,404 

152,747,694 


System  of  Manufacture. — As  in  the  case  of  silk  fabrics,  cotton  textiles 
for  export  or  for  competition  with  imports  from  abroad  are  mostly 
manufactured  by  factories,  while  those  for  home  consumption  by  indivi- 
dual weavers.  In  the  former  case  the  work  is  done  exclusively  by  power 
looms,  but  in  the  latter  hand  or  foot  looms  are  still  in  use  ,to  some 
extent. 

Condition  of  Import. — The  import  of  cotton  fabrics  on  the  whole 
shows  a  gradual  decrease.  The  total  amount  of  imports  ranges  about 
yen  10,000,000  at  present.  The  greater  part  of  the  imports  are  thin  stuffs 
such  as  cotton  satin  and  shirting.  Velvet  is  also  imported  to  a  tolerable 
amount.  The  imports  in  cotton  fabrics  are  confined  to  those  articles  of 
line  and  superior  quality  or  special  kind,  all  of  Avhich  are  not  suited  to 
home  manufacture.  Those  imports  come  principally  from  Great  Britain 
followed  by  Germany  and  the  Ignited  States.  The  imports  of  cotton 
fabrics  for  tlie  recent  three  vears  are  given  as  follows : 


Kinds. 


19  11 


Quantity       Value 


19  12 


Quantity        Value 


19  13 


Quantity       Value 


Velvet  and  plush       ' 

Flannel        

Pique    

Cray  shirting     

Canvas 

Other  gray  goods      

Bleached  shirting       

Victoria  lawn      

Other  bleached  goods       

Dyed  sliirtiiig  and'urkey-red  cainlnic. 

Cotton  print        

Others 

Cray  jean    

Bleached  figured  fabric    ^ 

Other   figured  fabrics         

Gr.iy  twilled  shirting  ruid  Cotton  drill. 

f 'ther  gray  jeans        

eaclied  twilled  sbirlins  .and  Cotton 
r.I  drill _ 

Other  bleached  jeans 

Cotton  Italian,   cotton  satin  and   um- 
brella   stutr         

Other  cotton  fabrics...     ...     ... 

Total     


.Square  yard 

1,690,444 

298,705 

51,573,470 
68,657 

11,737,700 
5,741,448! 

79,288 
7,772,309 


Ytn 

795,993 
61,245 

5,336,303 
64,305 

1,703,610 
446,119 

11,049 
1,271,837 


254,668 

1.5,191,944' 
4,465,280; 


49,99: 

3,363,436 
1,139,368 


Square  yard 

2,005,571 

303,158 

14,261,4.52 

51,259 

984,574 

9.101,447 

4,325,792 

1,244,193 

270,815 

2,001,799 

1,560,364 

2| 

43,870 

219,732 

985' 

85,859 

822,303 

324,303 

13,730,437 
2,360,469 


Square  vard 

3,091,779 

463,232 

9,577,828 

237,266 

162,339 

8,172,952 

4,610,630 

1,032,110 

258,364 

579,447 

2,066,666 

1,176 

.57,529 

279,810 

2,227 

5.5,731 


—       114,243,262 


1,113,159 

95,758 

8,126 

1,629,379 

44,023 

118,773 

1,238,408 

335,580 

194,227 

43,837 

425,516 

366,809 

1 

15,262 

69,690 

29 
23,300 

139,4S9      956,263 
76,676      252,469 


3,119,197 

488,541 

9J540,048J 


15,816,117 
2,543,566 


Ytn 

1,858,822 

167,504 

14,166 

1,221,838 

214,918 

26,685 

1,18.5,094 

3.57,435 

165,255 

42,509 

98,747 

399,429 

459 

16,138 

93.611 

499 

10,834 

172,2.36 
00,356 

3,433,635 
544,501 


—       110,083,722 
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Condition  of  Export. — Tlie  L'X])oit  of  cotton  fabrics  shows  an  increase 
jear  by  year.  Tin-  latest  figures  of  the  exports  are  put  at  yen  33,600,000, 
Among  the  prii)c'ii)al  articles  are  shirting,  sheeting,  twilled  cotton  fabric 
and  ])leached  cotton  fabric.  These  arti-les  were  tirst  manufactured  for 
the  pin'])()se  of  competing  with  imports  from  abroad,  but  in  course  of 
years  they  have  come  to  be  exported  to  meet  the  demands  abroad.  They 
are  of  comparatively  thick  texture.  The  exports  of  our  cotton  fabrics 
are  shipped  in  greater  part  to  China.  Cotton  crape  is  exported  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  India  and  the  riiited  States.  The  following  is  the 
figures  of  exports  of  our  cotton  fabrics  for  the  last  three  years: 


19  11 

19  12 

19  13 

Kinds. 

1 

Quantity.      Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity.       Value. 

Bleached  cotton  fabric       ...      ... 

3,527,396 

Yin 

2,675,227 

5,192,671 

4,096,987 

1             Yen 

7,806,797   6,041,184 

Dyed  cotton  fabric.    ... 

414,408 

340,760 

351,657 

321,129 

205,589       182,165 

Striped  cotton  fabric 

428,8S8 

485,850 

374,449 

387,435 

360,723       314,117 

Kasitri  cotton  fabric 

_ 

79,108 

112,750 

68,753'        83,820 

Jean       

10,289,829 

4,834,370 

42,097,779 

5,370,6 19|70,030,735    8,441,592 

Towel  sluif 

397,609 

133,520 

442,298 

158,705       391:019|      135,951 

Gassed   cloth 

28,134 

37,601 

21,400 

30,783 

26,730         38,127 

Ticking 

1,406,625 

320,477 

81,694 

496,759 

91,439      547,903 

Mosquito-net   stuff.       

50 

33 

1,227 

989 

50 

85 

Cotton    crape        

329,830 

30,611 

178,562 

18,541 

245,786 

23,117 

(Not  exceeding  20  inclies  in 

breadtli.) 

Cotton  crape.       ^ 

9,l(;6,033l   1,181,924 

10,051,899 

1,423,255 

12,565,115 

1,867,069 

(Exceeding     2j     inclics     in 

breadth.) 

Cotton  flannel.    

5,626,781 

526,177 

8,174,165 

778,299 

11,431,147 

1,029,171 

(Not  exceeding  20  inches  in 

breadth.) 

I 

Cotton  llannel.     

1,248,803 

171,338 

1,475,770 

220,927 

1,476,110 

218,423 

(Exceeding     20     inches     in 

" 

breadth.) 

Gray  shirting  and  sheeting 

63,013,291   7,382,182 

87.097,682 

10,469,675 

95,055,994 

11,198,343 

ISleached  sliirting  and  sheeting... 

1,034,140 

213,080|  4,25I,087|      532,623 

Turkev-red  cambric    

209,348 

18,157 

670,441 

68,582 

2,295,250      252,674 

T-clot'h 

4,576,743 

422,235 

7,584,517 

827,107 

12,874,289;  1,330,503 

Cotton  duck 

212,241 

83,073 

483,857 

191,207 

806,578'      256,903 

Cotton  satin         

105,307 

24,165 

38,495 

11,752 

99,418         29,319 

Utlier  cotton   fabrics. 

654,582 

1,010,987 

421,483 

.562,814 

795,482'  1,084,590 

Total     

19,079,537 

25,761,395 

33,605,684 

Woolen  Textiles.— Owing  to  the  elianges  in  the  mode  of  our  social 
life,  the  demands  at  home  for  woolen  labries,  serge,  llainiel  and  blankets 
have  increased  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  mainifacturing  industry  of 
those  woolen  textiles  is  still  in  its  infancy  due  to  the  fact  that  the  industry 
is  entirely  an  imitation  of  the  European  system  and  also  to  various  diffi- 
culties attending  its  management.  For  a  eonsiderable  amount  of  Avoolen 
fabrics,  our  country  at  present  depends  upon  the  imi)ortation  of  foreign 
ifirtieles.  Our  weavers  are  chieliy  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  i)lain 
textiles,  as  the  manid'actiu'e  of  spun  woolen  textiles  is  attended  by  great 
eomi)lexity  and  ditTiculty  in  the  selection  of  materials  and  in  the  technical 
process  of  manufacture.     In  the  manufacture  of  tlannel  rapid  progress 
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lias  been  made  o-\ving-  to  its  usefulness  for  Japanese  clothes.  Of  worsted 
fabrics,  the  manufacture  of  striped  goods  as  serge  and  muslin  for  use 
in  Japanese  clothes  has  made  fair  progress  due  to  the  eonvenieuce  of 
manufacturing  them  on  a  small  scale  by  importing  worsted  from  abroad, 
and  there  are  now  very  little  imports  of  serge  and  muslin. 

Amount  of  Production. — Owing  to  the  growing  demand,  the  produc- 
tion of  woolen  fabrics  has  shown  a  gradual  increase  as  shown  in  the 
following  statistics  classified  according  to  the  kinds  of  goods:  " 


19  10 

19  11 

19  12 

Kinds. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Yard 

Yen 

Yard 

Yen 

Yard 

Yen 

Muslin    ... 

43,953,021 
Piece 

13,459,122 

49,381,863 
Piece 

14,391,616 

54,7.55,577 
Piece 

18,359,700 

Flannel 

58,365 
Piece 

985,856 

195,311 
Piece 

950,999 

120,566 
Piece 

902,808 

Serge      

92,952 
Kin 

491,841 
585,693 

90,126 
Kin 

913,0.59 
1,383,564 

570,764 
Kin 

3,209,994 
1,470 

Blanket  

283,425 
Piece 

154,524 
589,038 

507,048 
Piece 

367,420 
463,875 

584,708 
Piece 

365.828 
458,734 

Wrapper  and  shawl     

132,970 
Yard 

107,449 
118,146 

146,662 
Yard 

154,268 

276,662 
Yard 

311,437 
36,450 

Woolen  cloth        

876,832 

1,610,697 
71,109 

1,612,214 

3,659,984 

994,377 

2,356,674 

Others    

— 

334,405 

— 

334,170 

— 

2,345,508 

Total      

— 

18,507,880 

22,627,''55 

— 

28,248,603 

System  of  Manufactiire. — The  manufacture  of  spun  woolen  fabrics, 
as  the  nature  of  the  industry  requires,  is  performed  by  factories  on  a 
large  scale.  The  factories,  where  the  process  of  importing,  spinning  and 
weaving  wool  is  carried  out,  are  Government  1,  private  11.  Pure  woolen 
fabrics  such  as  muslin  and  serge  are  manufactured  by  large  factories  as 
well  as  by  weaving  houses  on  a  smaller  scale.  There  are  6  factories  which 
are  engaged  in  spinning  wool  and  weaving  it  into  muslin.  Serge  is 
manufactured  by  hand  looms  as  well  as  power  looms.  The  weaving 
houses  of  serge?  are  in  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Osaka,  Aichi,  Giifu,  Saitama  and 
Tochigi  prefectures. 

Condition  of  Import. — There  was  on  the  whole  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease year  by  year  in  the  import  of  woolen  fabrics,  but  in  recent  years 
the  imports  have  shown  a  little  falling  off.  In  1913  yen  12,400,000  value 
of  woolen  textiles  was  imported.  "Woolen  cloth  and  serge  of  pure  wool 
or  of  wool  and  cotton  mixture  take  up  the  greater  part  of  the  total  amount 
of  imports,  while  the  other  kinds  of  woolen  textiles  are  imported  to  a 
smaller  amount.  The  imports  classified  according  to  the  kinds  of  goods 
for  the  recent  three  years  are  as  follows: 
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Kinds. 

1  9 

1  1 

19  12 

19  13 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ytn 

Yen 

IV  71 

Woolen  cloth  and  serge 

5,109.579 

5,242,891 

2,938,337 

3,128,803 

4,774,605 

4,814,429 

(of  wool) 

Woolen  doth  and  serge...      ... 

8,582,376 

5,413,276 

6,242,591 

3,775,053 

9,722,971 

5,665,047 

of  wool  and  cotlonj 

Muslin        

17,558 

5,601 

7,799 

2,478 

4,620 

1,337 

(gray) 

Muslin         

3,388,020 

956,967 

332,701 

96,965 

154,352 

46,205 

(other) 

Flannel       

202,20.1 

104,533 

120,318 

70,381 

110,.55C 

80,904 

(of  wool) 

Flannel       

1,533,6CC 

092,834 

264,732 

129,423 

535,058 

223,112 

(other) 

Italian  cloth      

087,372 

351,7.^3 

424,048 

197,729 

294,248 

142,339 

Alpaca,  orlean  and  lustre 

092,579 

320,214 

045,093 

290,948 

1,303,532 

527,070 

Velvet  and  plush     

1-29,181 

230.905 

248,847 

388,440 

215,182 

331,414 

Other  woolen  fabrics      

— 

1,207,831 

— 

000,103 

— 

012,395 

Total      

— 

14,052,865 

— 

8,746,329 

— 

12,444,912 

Condition  of  Export. — No  wooleii  fabrics  were  exported  to  any  con- 
spicuous amount  except  muslin,  the  exports  of  which  amounted  to  some 
yen  200,000,  but  since  the  revolutionary  disturbances  in  China  of  1911, 
woolen  cloth  and  blankets  have  been  exported  to  Chiiui  for  use  in  the 
Chinese  army.  The  following  shows  the  exports  for  the  recent  three 
years : 


Kinds. 

19  11 

19  12 

19 

13 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Yard 

Yen 

Yard 

Yen 

Yard 

Yen 

Muslin 

448,54fi 

150,036 

688,523 

288,475 

759,990 

232,180 

Woolen  tlotli    and  serge   ...      ... 

1 



260,973 

285,981 

141,907 

180,105 

Blanket          

i 



200,054 

152,890 

14,895 

15,743 

(Of  wool  and  of  its  mixture 

with  cotton.) 

Other  woolen   fabrics...     ...     ... 

413,323 

29,823 

44,043 

Total     

■ 

569,359 

757,175 

472,077 

Sake  and  Shoyu  Brewing-  Industries. 

Sake. 

Sake  is  a  beverage  prepared  from  rice,  rice-yeast  and  water  whicli 
are  fermented,  pressed  and  purified.  From  the  oldest  times  it  has  been 
favoured  as  the  national  beverage  in  Japan.  The  production  of  sake 
amounts  to  4,000,000  koku  a  year  valued  at  yen  200,000,000,  occupying 
an  important  place  among  the  national  jiroducts  of  the  country.  Sake 
heads  the  list  in  national  taxation,  the  amount  of  taxes  imposed  on  the 
beverage  reaching  as  much  yen  90,000,000,  and  thus  it  forms  an  im- 
portant source  of  the  State  revenue.  The  amount  of  production  and  the 
number  of  breweries  for  the  recent  five  years  are  given  below : 
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Year. 

Production. 

Breweries. 

1908  ... 

1909  ... 

1910  ... 

1911  ... 

1912  ... 



Koku. 
4,219,.'i59 
4,002,582 
3,939,913 
4,284,101 
4,213,274 

11,14G 
10,9G6 
11,014 
11,20G 
10,908 

The  most  famous  place  for  the  prodiictiou  of  sake  is  Nada  iu  the 
prefecture  of  Hyogo  where  is  produced  nearly  oue-teuth  of  the  total. 
Xada  is  followed  by  Fushimi  (Kyoto-fu),  Sakai  (Osaka-fa),  Shiroshima 
(Fukuoka  prefecture).  Saijo  (Hiroshima  prefecture),  and  Chita  (Aichi 
prefecUire).  Of  late  years  remarkable  progress  in  the  brewing  industry 
lias  been  made  in  the  Kwansai  and  Tolioku  districts. 

The  export  of  sake  shows  a  tendency  to  increase  year  by  year  though 
it  is  not  large  as  seen  from  the  following  figures,  and  there  is  a  prospect 
of  further  development  of  the  export  in  the  future  along  with  the  im- 
provements in  the  method  of  brcA^  ing  and  in  the  quality  of  goods. 

Export  of  Sake. 


Year. 


(Quantity. 


Value. 


Aoku. 

Yen. 

fi4,557 

3,434,970 

6.5, 125 

3,483,536 

G9,042 

3,768,004 

69,691 

4,000,040 

GG,107 

3,962,242 

1909  ••• 

1910  ...      

1911  •••      ...      

1912  

1913  ...      

tn  the  method  of  brewing  sake,  the  hreAvers  adhered  to  the  traditional 
process.  With  the  object  of  removing  defects  the  National  Brewing  Ex- 
perimental Station  was  established  in  190-4  where  chemical  as  well  as 
bacteriological  experiments  and  investigations  were  carried  out  together 
witli  the  experiments  in  actual  brewing.  The  results  Avere  published 
from  time  to  time  to  guide  and  encourage  those  engaged  in  the  industry. 
This  measure  taken  by  the  Government  met  with  quite  satisfactory  results. 
A  remarkable  progress  has  of  late  been  attained  in  the  method  of  brew- 
ing and  the  quality  of  goods  has  been  improved  year  by  year. 

Besides  the  national  experimental  brewery,  the  expert  officials  at- 
tached to  the  taxation  offices  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  are 
making  etfcrts  for  the  diffusion  of  technical  knowledge.  Experts  are  also 
employed  \>\  some  prefectural  authorities  for  the  same  purpose.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  sake  brewing  associations.  The  Brewing  Associa- 
tion which  has  as  its  members  brewers  and  experts  throughout  the  country, 
is  making  every  effort  for  the  promotion  of  the  brewing  industry  by  pub- 
lishing periodicals,  by  holding  competitive  exhibitions  of  sake  and  by 
opening  temporary  schools  for  those  engaged  in  the  industry. 

The  brewing  of  sake  having  of  late  made  such  conspicuous  develop- 
ment, the  attention  of  the  breAvers  has  naturally  been  directed  to  the 
adoption  of  the  latest  method  of  brewing  by  the  application  of  mechanical 
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power  witli  a  view  to  improving  tliu  quality  of  goods  and  reducing  the 
cost  of  production.  .Much  attention  is  also  paid  to  preservation.  The 
methods  of  preserving  without  using  any  antiseptic  has  made  gi*aduai 
progress. 

Shoyu  (Soy). 

Shoyu  is  pr(_'i)are(l  from  wheat,  soja  bean,  salt  and  water.  From  the 
oldest  times  Shoyu  lias  formed  in  Japan  an  indispensable  seasoning  in 
daily  use  and  has  ])een  used  irrespectively  of  class.  Of  late  years  the 
demand  for  Japanese  soy  has  arisen  among  the  people  of  Europe  and 
America. 

The  number  of  soy  breweries  is  over  13,000  and  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction is  put  at  2,500,000  koku.  The  taxes  imposed  on  soy  amount  to 
about  yen  5,000.000.  The  quantity  of  soy  brewed,  the  quantity  of  soy 
not  yet  pressed  and  the  number  of  soy  breweries  for  the  recent  live  years 
are  given  as  follows: 


Year. 

Soy  Brewed. 

Soy  not  yet  Pres.secl. 

Number  of  Breweries. 

1909 

1910 ... 

1911 ... 

1912 ... 

1913 

Koku. 
2,197,709 
2,205,574 
2,298,883 
2,351,995 
2,390,840 

Koku. 
2,703,3GG 
2,088,972 
2,808,570 
2,900.938 
2,851,292 

14,401 
]4,l(il 
13,849 
13,491 
13,461 

Besides  the  production  mentioned  above,  there  are  1,500,000  persons 
who  have  obtained  permission  to  brew  soy  for  their  own  domestic  use. 

The  i)laees  noted  for  the  i)roduction  of  soy  are  in  the  Kwaiito  districts 
Noda  and  Choshi  (Chiba  prefecture)  and  in  the  Kvvansai  districts  Tatsuno 
(Hyogo  prefecture),  Shodoshima  (Kagawa  prefecture),  Amagasaki 
(Ilyogo  prefecture),  Sakai  (Osakarfn)  and  Chita  (Aichi  prefecture).  In 
Kumamoto  and  Shizuoka  prefectures  there  is  a  tendency  to  development 
of  this  industry. 

The  export  of  soy  is  valued  a^  about  yen  4,tX)0,000  a  year  as  shown 
by  the  following  figures : 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1909 ...     

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Koku. 
42,713 
40,092 
40,298 
.SS,924 
38,12G 

Yen. 
1,088,010 
1,088,201 
1,087,198 
1,079,.591 
1,100,539 

In  brewing,  most  of  the  bi'cwers  still  adhere  to  the  old  process,  but 
in  the  principal  centers  of  production  there  are  a  number  of  brewers  Avho 
are  producing  suiDerior  qualities  of  goods  hy  machinery.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  use  of  machinery  has  made  very  little  progress. 
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With  the  object  of  promoting  this  industry  it  was  decided  some  time- 
ago  to  make  experiments  and  investigations  at  the  National  Bre^^ing  Ex- 
perimental Station  -with  respect  to  the  bre^ying  of  soy,  and  actual  experi- 
ments have  already  been  started  at  the  institution.  Meanwhile  the  atten- 
tion of  those  engaged  in  the  industry  has  been  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  manufacture. 

Paper  Manufacturing-  Industry. 

The  paper  industry  in  Japan  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely, 
machine  filtering  process  and  hand  filtering  process.  The  former  is  the 
process  employed  by  those  paper  manufacturers  who  are  exclusively  en- 
gaged in  the  industry,  while  the  latter  is  the  process  carried  out  either  as 
exclusive  work  or  as  subsidiary  business.  Ordinary  kinds  of  paper  are 
mostly  produced  by  farmers  as  subsidiary  work,  and  this  paper  is  manu- 
factured by  the  old  process  involving  the  skilful  handicraft.  The  hand 
filtering  process  of  the  paper  industry  dates  back  to  a  very  distant  period 
and  it  has  been  continually  in  practice  for  a  long  period.  The  households 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  by  this  process  number  at  present 
over  53.400  with  more  than  156.000  employees.  The  value  of  production 
is  estimated  at  yen  20,388,000. 

The  kinds  of  paper  manufactured  by  this  process  are  hanshi,  mine, 
hankiri,  usuyo,  tengnjo,  toyoshi,  hosho,  nishinouchi  and  other  papers, 
while  the  materials  used  art-  ganpi,  kozo,  mitsumata,  fibres  of  straw  and 
vegetable  fibres.  In  recent  years  some  kinds  of  Japanese  paper  (as 
hanshi,  mino,  hankiri,  and  usuyo  i  have  been  manufactured  by  ma- 
chine filtering  process  modelled  on  the  methods  of  making  of  European 
paper.  The  principal  places  for  the  production  of  Japanese  paper  are 
Kochi.  Yehime,  Gifu,  Fukuoka,  Fukui,  and  Hiroshima  prefectures. 

European  paper  forms  the  bulk  of  the  production  by  the  machine 
filtering  process.  The  manufactui'e  of  European  paper  by  this  new  pro- 
cess was  first  started  in  1872  in  Tokyo.  After  struggling  with  many 
difficulties  and  hardships  for  more  than  forty  years  after  its  initiation, 
the  industry  has  attained  its  present  state  of  development  and  prosperity. 
The  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  European  paper  number  at  present 
33  with  7,200  employees.  The  amount  of  production  is  put  at  yen 
20.092,000.  The  kinds  of  paper  manufactured  are  printing  paper,  straw 
board,  paper  for  tobacco,  paper  for  matches  and  renshi  paper.  Shizuoka, 
Hokkaido.  Tokyo,  Hyogo,  Osaka,  and  Kumamoto  prefectures  are  the 
centres  of  production. 

The  kinds  of  paper  for  export  are  printing  paper,  renshi  paper,  straw 
board  and  other  imitations  of  European  paper,  usuyo,  tengujo,  torinoko, 
toyoshi,  hanshi,  and  mino.  The  principal  destinations  of  these  exports 
are  China,  the  United  States.  Great  Britain.  Germany,  British  India,  and 
Australia. 
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I'l'odiictioii  of  Japanese  I'aper. 

Vear  \^alue 

Ten 

1008  18,790,066 

100!)  18,218,548 

1010   19,781,920 

1011    20,330,306 

1012   20,387,955 

I*rodiictioii  of  Kiiropeaii  l*aper. 

1008   13,690,983 

1009   14,159,329 

1910  16,405,637 

1911   18,985,650 

1012   20,002,463 

export  of  l*aper. 

1008   2.899,746 

1909   2,770,097 

1010   2,962,263 

1911   2,358,023 

1912   2,857,440 

Lacquer  Ware  Manufacturing  Industry. 

Lacquer  ware  is  a  special  product  of  Japan  and  it  has  its  origin  in 
remote  antiquity.  At  the  time  of  the  Xaracho  dynasty,  there  were  already 
produced  raised  lacquer  wares  of  fine  quality,  and  during  the  Fujiwara 
period  the  industry  made  remarkable  progress.  The  art  of  lacquer  ware 
pias  seen  a  peculiar  development,  and  as  the  manufactures  are  of  sub- 
stantial quality  articles  are  in  daily  use  from  the  oldest  times  in  Japa- 
nese households.     The  latest  statistics  on  the  production  are  as  under : 

Year  Value 

Yen 

1910  6,755,942 

1911    8.602,703 

1912   9.043,174 

Of  the  above  aiuount,  the  export  ranges  between  yen  1,100,000  and 
yen  1 .200,000.  Owing  to  the  commercial  usage  for  many  years,  the  price 
of  goods  for  exj)ort  is  strictly  limited  and  this  has  led  to  the  lowering 
of  the  quality.  It  is  very  regrettable  that  the  goods  for  export  are  now 
found  to  be  of  much  different  quality  as  compared  with  those  for  home 
consumption. 

The  durability  of  lacquer  ware  solely  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
first  coat,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  production  is  expended  in 
the  making  of  this  groundwork.     It  is  hard,  however,  to  tell  tlie  quality 
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of  the  first  coat  from  the  outward  appearance,  and  when  the  price  is  too 
rtrictly  limited  the  process  of  making  the  grounehvork  is  cheapened. 

For  the  manufacture  of  lacquer  ware  plain  wood  and  lacquer  are  used 
as  materials.  Glue,  juice  of  unripe  persimmons,  gold-dust,  silver-dust  and 
various  kinds  of  pigment  are  also  used  according  to  the  kinds  of  manu- 
factures. 

Lacquer  is  a  sap  produced  from  the  bark  of  the  rhus  vernicifera  and 
is  of  more  durable  quality  than  other  kinds  of  paint.  Lacquer  is  produced 
mostly  in  the  central  and  north-eastern  parts  of  our  country.  Lacquer 
lias  of  late  been  imported  from  China. 

The  manufacture  of  lacquer  ware  is  chiefly  done  by  manual  work, 
forming  a  household  industry  throughout  the  country.  The  principal 
centers  of  production  are  Ishikawa,  AVakaj'ama,  Shizuoka,  Kyoto  and 
Fukushima  prefectures.  Among  other  prefectures,  Ishikawa  and  Kyoto 
are  famous  for  lacquer  ware-  of  practical  use  and  raised  lacquer  ware 
which  is  of  durable  and  fine  quality. 

Pottery  and  Roofing:  Tile  Manufacturing  Industry. 

Earthenware  was  produced  in  ancient  times  in  Japan,  but  there  re- 
mains no  reliable  account  of  this  industry  in  those  days.  According  to 
tradition,  a  Prince,  Utsunezuhiko  by  name,  made  ceremonial  vessels  with 
the  clay  of  ]\It.  Amaka  two  years  before  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
the  first  Emperor  Jimmu,  viz.,  in  662  B.C.,  but  in  those  days  no  glazing 
•jiaterial  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware.  Afterwards,  in- 
troduced from  Korea  and  China,  the  ceramic  art  was  improved  by  various 
ii:^'outions  of  Japanese  artisans  and  made  gradual  progress.  Some  three 
hundred  years  ago  a  Korean  who  was  naturalized  as  a  Japanese  subject, 
started  the  manufacture  of  porcelains  in  Hizen  province.  His  method 
of  luanufacture  Avas  studied  by  Japanese  artisans  and  developed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Since  the  country  was  opened  to  foreign 
intercourse  after  the  Eestoration  of  Meiji.  the  scientific  knowledge  cf  the 
West  w^as  freely  introduced  into  this  country  and  this  has  given  a  great 
impidse  to  the  development  of  the  industry.  Technical  schools  and  experi- 
mental stations  were  established  and  a  large  number  of  technical  experts 
wore  tm'ned  out  to  promote  the  industry.  The  art  and  designing  peculiar 
to  the  country  have  made  progress  by  the  aid  of  scientific  research.  There 
are  now  in  the  districts  of  Nagoya  and  Kyoto  some  factories  which  stand 
on  the  sam.e  level  with  those  of  Europe  and  America.  The  principal  places 
of  production  are  Seto  (Owari  province),  Nagoya,  Arita  (Hizen  province), 
Awata  and  Kiyomizu  (Kyoto),  Kutani  (Kaga  province),  Mino,  Aizu, 
Satsuma,  Izunio,  Awaji,  Ise  and  Yokohama.  Porcelain  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
production,  but  faience,  stoneAvare  and  terra-cotta  are  also  produced.  The 
kinds  of  manufactures  formerly  consisted  of  table-ware,  fancy  goods,  kit- 
chen wares  and  toys,  but  various  kinds  of  utensils  and  implements  are 
also  manufactured  for  building,  electrical,  industrial,  sanitary,  scientific 
and  medical  purposes.     The  production  of  porcelain  for  1912  was  valued 
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at  yen  16,545,545.     There  is  a  tendency  to  merease  the  amount  of  prodiie- 
ticu  year  b^^  j^ear. 

Production  and  Export  of  Porcelains. 


Year. 

Production. 

Export. 

1908...     . 
1909...     . 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Yen 
10,733,983 
12,357,077 
13,209,995 
14,895,003 
10,545,545 

Ten 

5,078,222 
5,257,832 
.5,513,923 
5,377,705 
5,451,713 

Roofing  tih^s  were  used  for  the  first  time  in  Japan  ii]  586.  The  tiles, 
now  in  common  use  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  namely,  glazed  deep 
brown  tiles  and  nnglazed  dark  gray  tiles.  The  manufacture  was  formerly 
carried  out  entirely  by  liand  but  recently  machines  have  been  utilized. 
The  production  for  1912  was  544,972,745  in  number  and  yen  11,751,084 
in  value. 

Production  of*  Rooting  Tiles. 


Year. 

Number. 

Value. 

1908...     . 
1909...     . 
1910...     . 
1911...     . 
1912...     . 

430,758,9,59 
449,740,029 
5 1 1 ,35 1 ,043 
529,24-2,48 1 
544,972,745 

Yen 

8,940,990 

9,171,877 

10,100.301 

10,S4  2,7.51 ; 

11,751,084 

Oil  Industry, 

The  principal  kinds  of  vegetable  oil  manufactured  in  Japan  are  rape- 
seed  oil.  soja  bean  oil,  cocoa-nut  oil,  cotton-seed  oil,  sesame  oil, 
yeno  oil,  paiUownia  oil,  tiax-sccd  oil.  ix'auut  oil  .-iiul  camellia  oil. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  oil  produced  in  this  country.  The  manu- 
facture of  vegetable  oil,  espeeiallj^  that  of  rape-seed  oil  is  one  of  the 
industries  peculiar  to  this  country.  In  former  times  the  manufacture 
of  oil  was  carried  out  as  a  subsi(liai'\'  business  and  oil  was  pressed  by  a 
wooden  press  known  as  tateki  or  jig-okii.  In  1882  a  i-ai)e-seed  oil  factory 
was  established  in  ^Nfiye  prefecture  and  this  was  followed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  similar  factories  which  were  promoted  in  rapid  suceession  in  Osaka, 
Kyoto,  Shiga,  Aiclii,  Fukuoka,  and  Hokkaido.  These  factories  were  estab- 
lished on  a  large  scale  with  mechanical  eciuipments  and  since  that  time 
the  oil  industry  in  Japan  has  been  on  an  entirely  new  basis.  The  method 
of  pressing  rape-seed  oil  was  modelled  on  that  of  cotton-seed  oil,  soja 
bean  oil,  cocoa-nut  oil  and  flax-seed  oil,  and  to  manufacture  these  different 
kinds  of  oil  large  factories  were  established  in  Osaka,  ITyogo,  Kanagawa. 
and  Aichi  prefectures.  The  number  of  oil  factories  or  worksiiops  at  pre- 
sent is  put  at  more  than  5,600  and  of  employees  at  over  14,000.  The  total 
production  is  estimated  at  75,000  tons,  valued  at  yen  15,330,(»(»O. 
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Osaka  and  Ilyogo  iirefectures  are  the  principal  centres  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry, folloAved  by  Kanagawa,  Aichi  and  ]Miye  prefectures.'  Oil  is  pro- 
duced more  or  less  throughout  the  country. 

The  kinds  of  oil  for  export  are  soja  1)ean  oil  and  rape-seed  oil,  which 
are  shipped  to  the  markets  in  Europe,  America,  the  Orient  and  the  South 
Seas.     Other  kinds  of  oil  are  also  exported  biit  in  small  cpiantities. 

l*ro<liic(ioii  of  Oil. 

Year  Value 

Yen 

1908   10,359,236 

1909   11,771,565 

1910   ' 11.123.214 

1911   12,607,775 

1912   15,334,333 

Export  oi'  Oil. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

190  8     ... 
1909     ... 
19  10     ... 
19  11     ... 
19  12     ... 

Kin 
0,904,714 
3,782,799 
1,360,097 
7,826,9.33 
12,708,622 

Yen. 

91.5,008 

517,.566 

220,096 

1,150,226 

1,842,936 

A'ote: — The  exports  of  rape-seed  oil  and  soja  bean  oil  which  were  manufactured  at  temporary 
depositories  are  not  included  in  the  above  table. 


Match  Manufacturing-. 

The  mateh  manufacturing  industry  in  Japan  has  its  origin  in  1875 
-when  the  Shinsui-sha  jMatch  Manufactory  was  established  in  Tokyo.  This 
-\vas  followed  by  the  establishment  of  match  factories  in  KanagaAva  pre- 
fecture in  1877,  in  Osaka.,  Hyogo  and  Xiigata  prefectures  in  1878  and  in 
Aichi  prefecture  in  1879.  Subsequently  the  industry  declined  and  was  in 
great  difficulty  for  several  years.  Since  1885  the  industry  revived 
owing  to  the  favorable  condition  of  exports  and  the  increase  of  de- 
mand. Match  factories  were  set  up  in  the  various  districts  of 
the  country  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  progress  of  the  industry 
was  prompted  by  the  abundance  of  materials  and  the  skilfulness  of  manual 
•work.  A  remarkable  increase  was  realized  in  the  volume  of  production 
and  the  industry  has  now  been  placed  in  the  list  of  important  productive 
industries.  The  number  of  families  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches  at  present  is  189  while  that  of  employees  16,379.  The  amount  of 
production  is  put  at  52,840,000  gross  valued  at  over  yen  14.140,000. 
The  center  of  the  match  manufacturing  industry  in  Japan  is  Osaka  and 
Hyogo  prefectures  which  make  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Next  come 
Aichi,  Hiroshima,  Kagawa,  and  Tokyo.  The  kinds  of  manufactures  are 
safety  matches,  phosphorus  matches,  sulphur  matches,  and  phosphorus 
sulphide  matches.     Of  the  total  amount  of  production,  15  per  cent,  is  con- 
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sumerl  at  home  and  85  per  cent,  are  expoi'tod.  Japanese  matehes  have 
their  principal  markets  in  China.  Hongkong,  British  Lidia.  Dutcli  Indies, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  French  Indo-China,  Siam,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  the  T^nited  States. 

I'rodiiotioii  of  Matclios. 


Year. 


Gross. 


Yen. 


1908     

39,397,080 

10,741,886 

1909     ...      

49,972,039 

14.058,963 

19  10     

49,947,215 

12.010,503 

19  11      

43,948,327 

12,203,008 

19  12      ... 

52,845,232 

14,147,309 

Export  of  Matches. 


Year. 

Gross. 

}>«. 

1908  . 

1909  . 
19  10     . 
19  11     . 
19  12     . 

33,882,964 
41,407,083 
.38,188,795 
37,445,323 
44,871,921 

9,46R,602 
11,025,185 
10.389,000 
10,072,880 
12,043,784 

Machine  Making,  Shipbuilding  and  Car-Building  Industries. 

Machine  Making. 

The  machine  making-  industry  in  Japan  -was  first  started  in  the  early 
part  of  ]Meiji.  Now  that  some  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  initiation, 
no  )narked  development  has  yet  been  achieved.  Tliere  are  no  machine 
making  establishments  run  on  a  large  scale  witli  complete  equipments, 
except  some  shipbuilding  yards  which  are  engaged  in  the  making  of 
machines  as  subsidiary  work.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
maehiTjery  has  yet  been  limited  in  extent.  However,  along  with  the  re- 
cent increase  of  demand,  there  is  a  perceptible  tendency  to  increase  in  tlie 
ijumber  of  works,  which  are  exclusively  engaged  in  the  making  of  one  and 
the  same  kind  of  macliines,  and  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  art 
of  mechanical  engineering  as  well  as  in  the  managenu^it  of  machine  mak- 
ing Avorks.  Among  others  the  making  of  electric  machines  has  made  a 
conspicuous  progress.  The  making  of  gas  and  oil  engines,  machines  used 
in  fibre  industry,  and  various  kinds  of  tools  and  implements  is  also  making 
gradual  progress. 

The  amount  of  production  of  tools  and  iiiacliiiu'ry  is  valued  at  over  yen 
20,000,000  a  year,  excei)ting  those  made  by  shii)l)uilders  for  their  own  use. 
The  principal  impoi'ts  ai'e  electi'ic  machinerj',  s*eam  boilers,  steam  engines, 
gas  or  oil  engines,  machines  used  in  fibre  industry  and  mniing  machinery. 
Owing  to  the  inactivity  of  th»'  machine  making  industry,  machines  and 
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machineries  are  imported  in  large  quantities  every  year,  the  amount  of 
imports  reaching  aliout  yen  ;>0.000,00Q  against  the  exports  amounting  to 
only  yen  3,000,000. 

luiport  of  Mneliiitv<i«. 

Year  Imports 

Yen 

1911   25,715,444 

1912   28,465,239 

1913   34,375,258 

Among  the  principal  machines  imported  from  abroad  are  spinning  and 
weaving  machines,  motors,  electric  machines,  tools  and  implements.  These 
articles  come  chief!}'  from  England,  followed  b}"^  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  The  amount  of  imports  from  England  alone  is  almost  equal  to 
that  from  the  other  two  countries. 

Shipbuilding-. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  in  our  country  was  in  a  primitive  condition 
before  the  Sino-Japanese  War,  1894-1895.  In  1885  a  wooden  steamship 
of  1,400  tons  was  built  at  the  Nagasaki  Shipbuilding  Yard  and  a  few  steel 
shi])s  of  small  size  at  the  Naval  Yard  at  Yokosuka,  No  ships  of  greater 
size  could  be  constructed  in  our  yards.  Our  shipbuilding  industry  receiv- 
ed a  powerful  impetus  l)y  the  promulgation  of  the  Navigation  Encourage- 
ment ]^aw  and  the  Shipbuilding  Encouragement  Law  in  1896.  Since  the 
establishment  of  these  laws,  the  shipbuilding  yards  extended  their  scale 
and  a  passenger  steamship  with  a  tonnage  of  6,000  tons  was  built.  xVt  the 
same  time  dockyards  were  established  by  the  Imperial  Navy  at  Kure  and 
Sasebc  to  build  warships  of  large  size.  The  Navigation  Encouragement 
LiiAV  vras  amended  in  1899  so  as  to  increase  the  protection  of  ships  built 
at  home  and  emploj'cd  in  navigation  service.  Stimulated  by  this  step 
taken  by  the  Government  the  shipbuilding  industry  under  private  manage- 
ment received  new  impetus.  Since  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  1904-1905, 
the  industry  has  developed  year  by  year  with  the  jirogress  of  our  marine 
transportation.  Steamships  of  13,000  tons  are  iiow  built  at  home  and  war- 
ships of  30,0€0  tons  are  constructed  not  only  at  our  Naval  dockyards  but 
also  at  our  private  shipbuilding  yards.  Our  dockyards  have  little  to 
fear  ivora  comparison  with  those  of  first  class  in  Europe  and  America,  both 
in  the  equipment  of  the  dockyards,  and  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding.  The 
number  of  shipbuilding  yards  at  present  reach  200.  but  most  of  them  are 
on  a  small  scale.  There  are  only  about  twenty  shipbuilding  yards  which 
are  capable  of  constructing  hulls  and  machineries,  and  only  a  few  of 
them  are  really  on  a  large  scale.  The  total  tonnage  of  ships  built  last 
year  is  estimated  at  about  70,000  tons.  Jaitan  occupies  the  seventh  or 
eighth  i^lace  among  the  shipbuilding  countries  of  the  world. 
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Our  shipbuilding  industry  has  thus  made  fair  progress,  and  tlic  war 
ships  and  ships  under  the  Government's  protection  compare  Avell  with 
those  of  foreign  countries.  As  to  the  construction  of  cargo  ships  wliich 
are  not  placed  under  the  Government's  protection,  it  is  difficult  to  comix'te 
with  those  built  in  foreign  countries,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  the  inability  to  accept  urg^-nt  orders.  These  deficiencies  are  due 
to  our  dependence  on  foreign  countries  for  the  supply  of  the  greater  part 
of  materials,  and  also  to  the  high  rate  of  interest  and  other  causes.  In 
such  circumstances,  foreign-built  ships  are  still  imported  to  a  considerable 
extent  even  in  ordinary  times  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 


Import  of  Steamships. 

Vessels.- 

Ve/i. 

19  11     

19  12     

19  13     

50 
25 
20 

.•?,fi44,74f) 

;^,v)49,.s8r) 

4,000,1)09 

The  export  of  ships  is  very  small.  At  one  time  the  amount  of  exports 
ranged  between  yen  3,000,000  and  yen  4,000,000.  Of  late  years  the  high- 
est record  is  only  yen  1,670,000  in  1913,  the  sum  being  the  cost  of  four 
ships.  Besides  there  were  the  exports  of  small  ships  valued  at  yen  20.00(^ 
in  the  same  year. 

Railway  Car  Building-. 

The  railway  car  building  industry  constitutes  one  of  our  principal 
iron  industries  with  shipbuilding  and  machine  making.  The  construction 
of  passenger  as  well  as  freight  cars  made  great  progress,  and  the  materials 
necessary  for  this  industry  are  imported  from  abroad.  As  to  the  building 
of  locomotives,  tlie  industry  suffered  somewhat  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
Japanese  locomotives  do  not  compare  with  those  of  foreign  make,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  skill  in  mechanical  art,  and  also  to  the  Avant  of  balance  in 
the  import  tariff  between  materials  and  manufactured  articles.  It  is 
since  this  defect  was  removed  some  years  ago  by  the  revision  of  tin- 
Customs  tariff  that  the  construction  of  locomotives  has  made  progress. 

Among  the  principal  factories  for  the  construction  of  ears  are  the 
Railway  Car  Building  Company  in  Osaka  prefecture,  the  Kawasaki  Ship- 
building Yard  Company  in  Hyogo,  the  .Iai)an  Car  Building  Company  in 
Aiehi  and  several  others.  Besides,  there  are  four  factories  belonaing  to 
the  Imperial  (iovernment  Raihvay  Bureau.  The  annual  production  of 
these  factories  is  estimated  at  no  less  than  130  locomotives  and  4.000  pas- 
senger and  freight  cars.  According  to  the  latest  retiu-iis.  locomotives 
valued  at  about  yen  1,200,000  and  passenger  and  freight  cars  valued  at 
some  yen  5,000,000  were  built  at  our  factories,  covering  70  per  cent,  of 
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the  demand  at  home.  The  only  thing  regrettable  is  the  fact  that  Japan 
must  depend  upon  foreign  supply  for  a  considerable  amount  of  materials. 
The  following  is  the  amount  of  imports  of  railway  cars  and  parts : 


Kinds. 

19  11 

19  12 

19   13 

Locomotives  and  Coal  and  Water  Cars... 

Parts  of  Locomotives,  Coal  and  Water 
Cars,  Passenger  and  Freight  Cars  and 
Electric  Railway  Cais 

Total    

Yen 
1,890,824 

3,335,305 
5,226,129 

Yen 
801,522  " 

3,131,804 
3,933,327 

Yen 
2,386,710 

2,074,515 
4,461,225 

Fancy  Matting  Industry. 

.Mats  and  mattings  have  been  in  common  use  from  the  oldest  times 
in  our  country  and  there  are  many  places  suited  for  the  cultivation  of 
rushes,  of  which  fancy  mattings  are  manufactured.  In  1875  a  native  of 
Okayama,  Isozaki  by  name,  proposed  to  make  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fancy  mattings  and  two  years  later  he  invented  a  high  class 
matting  known  as  kinkan.  In  1881  fancy  mattings  were  exportea  for 
the  first  time  to  England  from  Kobe.  Since  then  the  export  of  fancy 
mattings  to  England  has  gradually  increased.  The  most  conspicuous 
advancement  in  tlie  export  has  been  achieved  in  the  trade  with  the  United 
•States.  With  the  development  of  the  exj)ort  trade  in  fancy  mattings, 
varieties  manufactured  have  increased,  and  not  only  the  high  class  mat- 
ting kinkan,  but  also  ordinary  mattings  woven  by  machines,  and  other 
kinds  of  goods  are  produced.  Okayama  prefecture  was  followed  by  Hiro- 
shima, Fukuoka  and  Oita  prefectures  where  the  manufacture  of  fancy 
mattings  for  exi)ort  have  been  started  and  as  a  result  of  competition  among 
those  different  districts  various  improvements  have  been  introduced  in 
the  process  of  manufacture. 

Before  1887  the  export  of  fancy  mattings  had  been  small.  It  is 
since  1892  that  matting  export  has  made  remarkable  progress.  The  manu- 
facture of  mattings  is  conducted  by  farmers  as  their  subsidiary  work,  or 
by  family  workshops  on  a  small  scale.  There  are  few  establishments  run 
by  factory  system.  Consequently  crude  articles  were  often  produced,  low- 
ering the  reputation  of  fancy  mattings.  With  a  view  to  removing  this 
defect  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  making  experiments  of  the  weaving  of 
fancy  mattings,  a  national  fancy  matting  inspection  office  was  established 
at  Kobe  in  1905,  and  the  examination  of  fancy  mattings  which  had  been 
conducted  by  trade  associations  was  taken  over  by  the  inspection  office. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  to  carry  out  the  com])ulsory  examination 
of  fancy  mattings  for  export.  As  a  consequence  the  quality  of  goods 
has  been  unified,  but  owing  to  the  change  of  taste  and  to  the  appearance 
of  competitors  in  foreign  markets,  the  export  of  fancy  mattings  has  de- 
creased to  somethiiig  about  yen  4,000,000  at  present,  the  highest  record 
being  yen  6,000,000  in  1912  as  shovai  by  the  following  figures: 
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Kxport  of  Faiicj'  Mattings. 

Year.  Yen 

1892  1,176,680 

1897  3,232,738 

1902  6,772,498 

1907  5,740,567 

1913  4,094,303 

:s^ote:— The  principal  destination  Ls  the  Unitel  States  to  which  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  tota 
exports  are  shipped. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  fancy  mattings,  the  principal  of  -vvliich  are 
ordinary,  twilled,  figured,  kinkan,  and  printed  fancy  mattings.  The  goods 
for  export  are  mostly  3  feet  in  breadth  and  40  yards  in  length.  Besides 
there  are  goods  2  feet  wide  and  less  than  6  feet  long,  and  alsp  those  of  3 
t)r  4  yards  or  more  both  in  length  and  breadth.  The  last  named  are  called 
wide  goods  most  of  which  are  printed  fancy  mattings  and  they  are  on  the 
whole  inferior  in  quality. 

The  principal  places  of  production  are  Okayama,  Hiroshima,  Fuku- 
oka,  Oita,  Kagawa,  and  Ishikawa  prefectures  of  which  Okayama  is  most 
prosperous  in  the  industry,  producing  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  production 
of  the  whole  country.  Hiroshima,  Fukuoka,  Oita  and  other  prefectures 
are  far  behind  Hiroshima  in  tlieir  amount  of  production,  but  all  the  prefec- 
tures produce  special  kinds  of  goods. 

Straw-plait,   Chip-plait  and  Hemp-plait  Manufacturing  Industries. 

Straw-plaits. — It  Avas  after  188:2-1886  that  the  manufacture  was  start- 
ed of  straw-plaits  as  materials  for  hats.  AVith  a  view  to  promoting  this 
industry  various  investigations  were  made  at  that  time  in  Okayama  and 
Aichi  prefectures.  The  method  of  cultivating,  cutting,  bleaching  and 
braiding  straw  was  studied  by  local  officials  as  well  as  by  the  people  in- 
terested, and  encouragement  was  given  for  the  promotion  of  the  industry. 
In  Kagawa  prefecture  the  straw-plait  industry  wliich  was  started  about 
1897  has  made  great  progress  under  proper  measures  of  encouragement, 
and  the  prefecture  now  stands  as  a  principal  center  of  production  ranking 
next  to  Okayama. 

The  dyeing  of  straw  is  carried  on  by  straAv  dyers  while  the  weaving 
of  straw-plaits  is  done  by  farmers  as  subsidiary  Avork.  Farmers  get 
materials  from  Avholesale  merchants  or  dealers  in  plaits  and  sell  the  pro- 
duct to  wholesale  merchants  or  brokers  who  i)ack  and  export  the  goods. 
The  principal  centers  of  })roduction  are  Okayama  (yen  2,200,000)  and 
Kagawa  (yen  2,000,000)  followed  by  Hiroshima  prefecture  (yen  700,000). 
The  to^al  amount  of  production  for  1912  was  valued  at  over  yen  5,000,000 
in  round  figures. 

Chip-Plaits.—  The  manufacture  of  chip-plaits  having  been  started  in 
Hyogo  and  Saitama  prefectures  about  1897,  soon  prevailed  in  Okayama, 
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facture  and  the  transactions  of  eliip-plaits  are  similar  to  those  of  straw- 
plaits.  The  manufacture  of  chip-plaits  was  followed  by  that  of  straw 
and  chip  mixtures.  Okayama  and  Hiroshima  prefectures  are  the  princi- 
pal places  of  production  followed  by  Kagawa  and  Yamaguchi  prefectures. 
The  amount  of  production  for  1912  was  put  at  about  yen  2,000,000. 

Hemp-Plaits. — Increasing  orders  for  hemp-plaits  were  received  from 
abroad  about  1909-1910,  and  in  order  to  meet  this  growing  demand  those 
who  started  the  business  increased  greatly  in  number.  Manila  hemp, 
material  of  hemp-plaits,  is  purchased  direct  from  its  importers  or  through 
its  brokers.  The  hemp  is  tied  together  and  woven  into  plaits  by  machines. 
The  weaving  of  hemp-plaits  is  done  in  factories.  The  principal  centers 
of  production  are  Kanagawa  prefecture  and  Tokyo-fu  followed  by  Hyogo 
prefecture.     The  export  for  the  recent  three  years  is  given  as  follows : 


Year. 

Straw-plaits. 

Chip-plaits. 

Straw  and  chip 
mixtures. 

Hemp-plaits. 

1911 

1912 

1913...     

Yen 
4,492,338 

6,080,534 

4,198,913 

Ym 
1,677,844 

3,444,041 

1,221,369 

Yen 
224,886 

553,203 

206,263 

7,260,264 
10,064,706. 
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SECTION.    X 


Protection  of  Industrial 
Property. 


I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  I'ROTECTIO^^  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY. 

Legislation: — Legislation  on  the  protection  of  industrial  property  in 
Japan  dates  back  to  the  -Ith  year  of  Meiji  (1871),  when  a  law  entitled 
''The  Provisional  Patent  Regulations"  was  promulgated.  These  regula- 
tions were  abolished  in  the  following  year,  and  the  country  was  for  a  time 
without  legislation  on  the  protection  of  industrial  property. 

In  the  17th  year  of  Meiji  (188-1)  Trade-mark  Regidations  Avere  pro- 
mulgated 'ind  in  the  following  year  (1885)  Patent  Regulations  were  issued. 
They  were  abrogated  in  the  "Jlst  year  of  .Meiji  (1888)  and  new  Patent 
,.nd  Trade-mark  Regulations  were  i)romulgated.  At  the  same  time, 
Design  Regulations  were  also  established.  In  the  32nd  year  of  ^leiji 
(1899)  the  above  three  regulations  were  abolished  and  a  new  Patent 
Law.  Trade-mark  Law  and  Design  Law  were  jiromulgated.  In  the  38th 
year  of  :Meiji  (1905),  a  Utility  :Model  Law  was  enacted.  In  the  42nd  year 
of  Meiji  (1909)  the  above  four  laws  were  abolished  and  the  pres»Mit  laws 
were  promulgated. 

Protection  of  the  Industrial  Property  of  Foreign  Subjects: — Japan's 
protection  of  the  industrial  property  of  foreign  subjects  dates  from  the 
20th  of  November  in  the  29th  year  of  ^Meiji  (189(5),  when  the  treaty  be- 
tween Japan  and  Germany  Avas  put  into  operation.  On  the  15th  of  July 
in  the  32nd  year  of  Meiji  (1899),  Japan  joined  the  International  Union 
for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property  formed  in  Paris  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1883,  and  extended  protection  to  the  subjects  of  the  contracting 
PoAvers. 
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n. 

LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY. 

The  principal  rules  and  regulations  now  in  force  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  industrial  property  are  as  follows: 

1.  Patent  Law,  Law  No.  XXIII.  of  April  2nd,  1909. 

2.  Regulations  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Patent  Law, 
Ordinance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  No. 
42  of  October  26th,  1909. 

3.  Imperial  Ordinance  governing  Registration  with  regard  to 
Patent,  Imperial  Ordinance  No.  294:  of  October  23,  1909. 

4.  Regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  Imperial  Ordinance  govern- 
ing Registration  with  regard  to  Patent,  Ordinance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  No.  46  of  October  26tli,  1909 

5.  Imperial  Ordinance  regarding  the  Extension  of  the  Period  of 
Duration  of  Patent  Right,  Imperial  Ordinance  No.  295  of  October 
23rd,  1909. 

6.  Imperial  Ordinance  relating  to  Patents  for  Invention  requir- 
ing secrecy  for  military  reasons,  Imperial  Ordinance  No.  299 
of  October  23rd,  1909. 

'  7,  Imperial  Ordinance  regarding  the  costs  of  a  Trial,  Trial  on 
Appeal  and  Action  at  a  Court  of  Law  with  reference  to  Patents, 
Designs,  Trade-marks  and  Utility  ]\Iodels,  Imperial  Ordinance 
No.  301  of  October  23rd,  1909. 

8.  Design  Law,  Law  No.  XXIY.  of  April  2nd,  1909. 

9.  Regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Design  Law;  Ordinance 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  No.  43  of 
October  26tli,  1909. 

10.  Imperial  Ordinance  governing  Registration  regarding  Designs, 
Imperial  Ordinance  No.  295  of  October  23rd,  1909. 

11.  Regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  Imperial  Ordinance  govern- 
ing Registration  regarding  Designs.  Ordinance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  No.  47  of  October  26th, 
1909. 

12.  Trade-mark  Law,  Law  No.  XXV.  of  April  2nd,  1909. 

13.  Regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  ."^he  Trade-mark  T^aw,  Ordi- 
nance of  the  Department  of  xVgriculture  and  Commerce  No.  44 
of  October  26th,  1909. 

14.  Imperial  Ordinance  governing  Registration  regarding  Trade- 
marks, Imperial  Ordinance  No.  296  of  October  26th,  1909. 

15.  Regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  Imperial  Ordinance  govern- 
ing Registration  regarding  Trade-marks,  Ordinance  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  Agricultui'e  and  Commerce  No.  48  of  October  26th, 
1909. 

16.  Utility  Model  Law,  Law  No.  XXVI.  of  April  2nd,  1909. 

17.  Regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Utility  Model  Law, 
Ordinance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  No. 
45  of  October  26th,  1909. 

18.  Lnperial  Ordinance  governing  Registration  regarding  Utility 
Models,  Imperial  Ordinance  No.  297  of  October  23rd,  1909. 

19.  Regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  Imperial  Ordinance  govern- 
ing Registration  regarding  Utility  Models,  Ordinance  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  No.  49  of  October 
26th,  1909. 

?20.  Law  of  Registration  Tax.  Law  No.  31  of  April  13th,  190& 
(Articles  XI.-XIIL). 

21.  Fees  charged  under  Imperial  Ordinance  with  regard  to  Patents, 
Designs,  Trade-marks  and  Utility  Models,  Imperial  Ordinance 
No.  303  of  October  23rd,  1909. 

22.  Fees  charged  under  Department  Ordinances  with  regard  to 
Patents,  Designs,  Trade-marks  and  Utility  Models,  Ordinance 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  No.  52  of 
October  26th,  1909. 


m. 

GENERAL  REIMARKS   ON   TIIE   LEGISLATION   FOR   THE 
PROTECTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY. 

1.  General  Remarks  on  the  Rules  and  Regulations.  Japan,  in  her 
patent,  design,  trade-mark  and  utility  model  registrations,  has  adopted 
a  system  of  examination.  All  applications  are  submitted  to  examination 
and  .those  which  have  passed  the  examination  are  registered.  The  right 
bf  patent,  design,  .trade-mark  or  utility  models  comes  into  existence  by 
virtue  of  registration  thereof.  The  details  relating  to  patents,  designs, 
trade-marks  and  utility  models  will  be  given  under : 

Patent. 

1.     Those  Who  May   Obtain  a  Patent. — Those  who  may   obtain  a 
patent  are : 

(1)  Inventor.  When  there  are  two  or  more  persons  eaeli  entitled 
to  obtain  a  patent  for  the  same  invention,  the  patent  is  granted 
only  to  the  first  inventor.     (Patent  LaAv,  Articles  I.-IX.) 

(2)  Successor.  The  right  of  obtaining  a  patent  may  be  transferred. 
Accordingl.y,  not  only  to  the  successor  of  an  inventor,  but  also 
an  assignee  may  obtain  the  patent.     (Patent  Law  Article  X.) 
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(3)  The  right  of  obtaiiiiug  a  patent  for  aii  invention  niade  in 
pursnanee  of  duty  or  under  contract  belongs  to  those  who  order- 
ed .tbe  performance  of  the  duty  or  to  the  employer.  (Patent 
Law,  Article  II.) 

2.  Inventions  For  Which  a  Patent  May  be  Obtained. — Inventions 
for  which  a  patent  may  be  obtained  are  restricted  to  "a  new  industrial 
invention"  (Patent  Law,  Articles  I.,  IV-.,  V.).  With  reference  to  the 
following  inventions,  patents  are  not  granted: 

(1)  Articles  of  food,  drink  or  taste. 

(2)  Medicines  and  methods  of  compounding  .them. 

(3)  Things  liable  to  disturb  public  order  or  morals  or  injurious  to 
health.      (Patent  Law,  Article  VI.) 

3.  Kinds  of  Patent: 

(1)  Original  Patent.  An  original  patent  is  granted  for  an  original 
invention  against  a  patent  of  addition. 

(2)  Patent  of  Addition.  A  person  who  has  made  an  improvement 
or  enlargement  upon  a  patented  invention  in  his  possession  or 
upon  an  invention  for  which  he  has  applied  for  a  patent,  may 
obtain  for  the  new  invention  Avhich  constitutes  the  improvement 
or  the  enlargement,  a  patent  of  addition.     (Patent  Law,  Article 

n.) 

The   right   of   a  patent   of   addition   follows   the    original 
patent  right.     (Patent  Law,   Article  XXXIV.) 

4.  Limitation,  Expropriation  and  Revocation  of  Patent  Right: — 
When  secrecy  is  required  for  niilitarv'  reasons  or  when  the  necessity  exists 
on  account  of  military  reasons  or  j^ublic  interests,  a  patent  right  may  be 
limited,  or  may  be  expropriated  by  the  Government,  the  patent  may  be 
revoked,  or  the  invention  may  be  worked  by  the  Government.  In  such 
cases,  the  Government  gives  suitable  compensation  to  the  patentee  or  to 
the  persons  who  have  the  right  of  using  and  working  the  patented  in- 
vention. (Patent  Law,  Article  XLIV.).  With  reference  to  the  right  of 
obtaining  a  patent,  the  same  regulation  is  provided.  (Patent  Law, 
Article  XL). 

5.  Transference  of  Patent  Rig'ht  and  Establishment  of  Right  of 
Pledge  or  Right  of  Operation  of  Patent  Right. — A  patent  right  may  be 
transferred  with  or  Avithout  limitations  or  may  be  put  in  pledge.  (Patent 
LaAv,  Article  XXXIII.) 

A  patentee  may  grant  to  another  person  a  license  to  work  his 
patented  invention.     (Patent  Law,  Article  XL.). 

Tlie  regulation  with  reference  to  the  transference  of  the  right  of 
obtaining  a  patent  is  given  elsewhere. 

6.  Revocation  of  Patent  Right: — In  cases  where,  without  proper 
reasons,  an  invention  has  continued  without  being  adequately  worked  in 
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the  Empire  for  more  than  tliree  years  from  tlie  date  on  Avhich  the  patent 
right  came  into  existence,  or  its  working  has  been  suspended  for  more 
than  three  years,  the  patent  right  may  be  revoked.  (Patent  Law,  Article 
XLVIL). 

7.  Period  of  Duration  of  Patent  Right: — The  period  of  duration 
of  a  patent  right  is  fifteen  years.  This  period  of  duration  may  be  ex- 
tended, in  accordance  with  provisions  to  be  determined  by  Imperial 
Ordinance,  not  less  tJian  three  years  and  not  more  than  ten  years.  (Patent 
Law,  i\j-ticle  XXX.). 

8.  Fee: — A  person  who  obtains  registration  of  a  patent  right  shall 
pay  as  patent  fees  in  each  instance  the  following  sums : 

(1)  For  the  period  from  1st  year  to  3rd  year,  inclusive,  at       }>„ 
one  time  wdien  registration  is  obtained 20.00 

(2)  From     ■itli  to     6th  year  inclusive,  annually    10.00 

(3)  „         7th  „      9th      „  „  „  15.00 

(4)  „       10th  „    12th      „  „  „  20.00 

(5)  „       13th  „    15th      „  „  „  25.00 

A  person  who  obtains  registration  of  a  patent  of  addition  shall  pay 
in  each  instance  as  a  fee  of  j^atent  of  addition  the  sum  of  Yen  15.00  at 
one  time  when  registration  is  obtained. 

A  person  wdio  obtains  registration  of  an  extension  of  the  period  of 
duration  of  a  patent  right  shall  pay  as  patent  fees  in  each  instance  the 
following  sums : 

(1)  For  the  period  from  1st  year  to  3rd  year  inclusive  at        }>„ 
one  time  W'hen  registration  is  obtained 150 

(2)  From     4th  to     6th  year  inclusiive  annually    70 

(3)  „         7th  „    10th      „  „  „  100 

In  cases  of  extension  of  the  period  of  duration  of  a  patent  of  addi- 
tion, the  additional  sum  of  Yen  30  shall  be  paid  in  each  instance.  (Patent 
Law,  Article  LVII.). 

All  the  fees  shall  be  paid  wdth  revenue  stamps. 

Design. 

1.     Those  Who  May  Obtain  Registration  of  a  Design: — 

(1)  Deviser.  When  there  are  two  or  more  devisers  of  an  identical 
or  similar  design,  registration  is  granted  only  to  the  person  who 
first  made  application.     (Design  Law,  Art.  I.-V.) 

(2)  Successor.     (Design  Law,  Art.  VI.) 

(3)  The  right  of  obtaining  registration  Avith  reference  to  a  design 
devised  in  pursuance  of  duty   or  under   contract,  belongs  to 
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those  who  order  the  perfornianee  of  the  duty  or  to  the  employer. 
(Design  Law,  Art.  II.) 

2.  Designs  for  which  Registration  may  be  Obtained: — A  new  in- 
dustrial design  with  reference  to  form,  pattern,  colouring  or  their  com- 
bination applicable  to  articles. 

With  reference  to  the  following  designs,  registration  is  not  granted : 

(1)  Those  Avhicli  have  forms  or  patterns  identical  with  or  similar 
to  the  Imperial  Chrysanthemum  Crest. 

(2)  Those  which  are  liable  to  disturb  public  order  or  morals  or  to 
deceive  the  public. 

3.  Kinds  of  Design: 

(1)  Single  design. 

(2)  Associated  design.  An  associated  design  is  a  design  similar 
to  the  already  registered  design  and  to  be  applied  to  identical 
articles.  The  right  of  an  associated  design  coalesces  in  the 
design  right  which  first  came  into  existence.  (Design  Law, 
Art.  VIIL) 

(3)  A  person  who  applies  for  registration  of  a  design  may  request 
that  the  design  shall  be  kept  secret  pending  the  application  and 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years  from  its  registration. 
(Design  Law,  Art.  XVI.) 

4.  Limits  of  Design  Right: — The  owner  of  a  design  right  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  apply  such  design  to  the  articles  which  he  designated 
at  the  time  of  application  for  registration.     (Design  Law,  Art.  VIIL). 

5.  Transference  of  Design  Right  and  Establishment  of  Right  of 
Pledge  or  Right  of  Operation  of  Design  Right : — A  design  may  be  trans- 
ferred with  or  without  limitations  or  may  be  put  in  pledge.  A  patentee 
may  grant  to  another  person  a  license  to  work  his  registered  design. 

A  design  right  may  be  assigned  by  division  according  to  the  articles 
to  which  it  is  applied.     (Design  Law,  Art.  XL) 

6.  Period  of  Duration  of  Design  Right: — The  period  of  duration  of 
a  design  right  is  ten  years.     (Design  Laiv,  Art.  IX.) 

7.  Fee: — The  design  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  OAvner  of  a  design  right 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  period  from  1st  year  to  3rd  year  inclusive 

at   one  time,  when  registration  is  obtained Yen  3.00 

(2)  From  4th  year  to  10th  year,  inclusive,  annually.  ...      ,,     2.00 

With  reference  to  associated  designs,  the  sum  of  Yen  1  shall  be  paid 
at  one  time  for  each  design. 

Fees  shall  be  paid  with  revenue  stamps. 
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Trade-Marks. 

1.  Those  Who  may  Obtain  Registration  of  a  Trade-Mark : — A  persou 
who  intends  to  have  the  exclusive  use  of  a  trade-niarli  in  order  to  indi- 
cate that  goods  are  produced,  manufactured,  worked  up,  selected,  certi- 
fied, handled  or  sold  by  him,  as  a  business,  may  obtain  registration  of  sucli 
trade-mark.  When  there  are  two  or  more  persons  each  entitled  to  obtain 
registration  for  an  identical  or  similar  trade-mark  to  be  used  on  identical 
goods,  registration  is  granted  only  to  the  person  who  first  made  applica- 
tion.    (Trade-mark  Law,  Art.  I.-III.) 

2.  Trade-Marks  for  which  Registration  may  be  Obtained: — A  trade- 
mark for  which  registration  may  be  obtained  must  consist  of  letters, 
devices  or  signs  or  their  combinations,  and  must  be  distinctive  and  con- 
spicuous. In  the  case  of  the  followang  trade-marks,  registration  is  not 
granted.     (Trade-mark  Law,  Arts.  I.-II.) 

(1)  One  containing  a  device  identical  with  or  similar  to  the  Imperial 
Chrysanthemum  Crest, 

(2)  One  identical  with  or  similar  to  the  national  flag,  the  army  or 
navy  ensign,  a  decoration,  a  model  of  merit  or  a  badge,  or  the 
national  flag  of  a  foreign  country. 

(3)  One  liable  to  disturb  public  order  or  morals,  or  to  deceive  the 
public. 

(4)  One  identical  with  or  similar  to  a  mark  commonlj'  used  on  the 
same  kind  of  goods. 

(5)  One  identical  with  or  similar  to  a  mark  known  to  the  public  to 
belong  to  another  person  and  to  be  used  on  the  same  kinds  of 
goods. 

(6)  One  identical  with  or  similar  to  the  device  of  the  I?ed  Cross  on 
a  white  ground,  or  the  name  of,  or  characters  for,  Red  Cross 
or  Geneva  Cross. 

(7)  One  containing  a  device  identical  witli  or  similar  to  a  prize 
medal,  a  diploma  or  honor  or  a  certificate  of  merit,  of  an  ex- 
position or  competitive  exhibition. 

(8)  One  containing  a  likeness,  the  personal  name,  or  the  firm  name 
of  another  i)erson  or  the  title  of  a  juridical  person  or  partner- 
ship. 

(9)  One  identical  or  similar  to  a  trade-mark  of  another  person  in 
the  case  of  which  one  year  has  not  elapsed  since  the  loss  of 
validity  of  the  registration  thereof. 

3.     Kinds  of  Trade-mark: 

(1)  Single  trade-mark. 

(2)  Associated  trade-mark.     An  associated  trade-mark  is  a  trade- 
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mark  similar  to  the  already  registered  trade-mark  and  to  be 
applied  to  identical  goods.  The  right  of  an  associated  trade- 
mark may  not  be  transferred  by  division.      (Trade-mark  Law, 

Arts,  ni.-vin. 

4.  Limits  of  Trade-Mark  Rig-ht: — The  owner  of  a  trade-mark  right 
is  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  such  trade-mark  on  the  goods  which  he 
designated  at  the  time  of  application  for  registration. 

5.  Transference  of  Trade-Mark  Right: — A  trade-mark  right  may  be 
transferred  only  in  case  it  is  transferred  with  the  business.  (Trade-mark 
Law,  Art.  XIIL) 

6.  Period  of  Duration  of  Trade-Mark  Right : — The  period  of  duration 
of  a  trade-mark  right  is  twenty  years.  A  trade-mark  for  which  registra- 
tion is  obtained  as  a  registered  trade-mark  of  a  foreign  country  expires 
with  the  trade-mark  right  in  the  original  country. 

The  period  of  duration  mentioned  above  may  be  renewed.  (Trade- 
mark Law,  Art.  VII.) 

7.  Fee: — ^The  fee  for  the  registration  of  a  trade-mark  is  Yen  twenty 
and  tbat  for  registration  of  an  associated  trade-mark  is  Yen  ten  in  each 
instance.  The  fees  shall  be  paid  with  revenue  stamps.  (Trade-mark 
Law,  Art.  XIV.) 

Utility  Model. 

1.  Those  Who  may  Obtain  Registration  of  an  Utility  Model: — 

(1)  Deviser.  When  there  are  two  or  more  persons  who  have  ap- 
plied for  registration  of  an  identical  or  similar  utility  model, 
registration  is  granted  only  to  the  person  who  first  made  ap- 
i:)lication.     (Utility  Model  Law,  Arts.  I.-V.) 

(2)  Successor.     (Utility  Model  Law,  Art.  VI.) 

(3)  The  right  of  obtaining  registration  of  an  utility  model  devised 
in  pursuance  of  duty  or  under  contract,  belongs  to  those  who 
order  the  performance  of  the  duty  or  to  the  employer.  (Utility 
Model  Law,  Art.  11.) 

2.  Utility  Models  for  which  Registration  may  be  Granted: — ^A  new 
industrial  device  of  practical  use  pertaining  to  .the  form,  construction  or 
combination  thereof. 

With  reference  to  the  following  utility  models,  registration  is  not 
granted.     (Utility  Model  Law,  Arts.  I.,  II.,  IV.) 

(1)  Those  wiiich  have  a  form  identical  with  or  similar  to  the  Im- 
perial Chrysanthemum  Crest. 

(2)  Those  which  are  liable  to  disturb  public  order  or  morals  or  to 
be  injurious  to  health. 

3.  Transference  of  Utility  Model  Right: — An  utility  model  right 
may  be  transferred  with  or  without  limitations  or  may  be  put  in  pledge. 
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TIk'  owner  of  uu  utility  model  right  may  be  given  to  another  person  or 
license  to  work  his  registered  utility  model. 

4.  Limitation,  Expropriation  and  Revocation  of  Utility  Model 
Right: — The  provisiojis  of  Ai't.  XJ.IV.  of  the  Patent  Law  are  applied  to. 

5.  Period  of  Duration  of  Utility  Model  Right: — The  period  of  dura- 
tion of  an  utility  model  right  is  three  years.  This  period  may  be  extend- 
ed for  three  years.     (Utility  Model  Law,  Art.  IX.) 

6.  Fee: — The  registration  fee  of  an  utility  model  is  Yen  fifteen  and 
that  of  the  extension  of  the  period  of  duration  of  an  utility  model  right 
is  Yen  thirty.  The  fees  shall  be  paid  with  revenue  stamps.  (Utility 
Model  Law,  Art.  XIV.) 

Procedure  for  Application. 

] .  Advantages  Gained  by  Foreigners  by  Virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  the 
International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property. 

A.  Priority.  A  person,  who  has  applied  in  proper  formalities  for  a 
patent  or  registration  of  a  design,  trade-mark  or  utility  model  in 
a  country  party  to  the  treaty  of  the  Union,  has  a  priority  of 
twelve  months  in  reference  to  a  patent  or  utility  model  and  of 
four  months  in  reference  to  a  design  or  trade-nuirk,  to  the  right 
of  the  third  party,  when  he  files  an  application  for  the  same  in 
another  contracting  country.  Such  priority  shall  not  be  rendered 
invalid  in  the  periods  mentioned  above  on  account  of  such  inven- ' 
tion  or  device  being  made  public  or  being  worked. 

B.  With  reference  to  an  invention,  utility  model,  design  or  trade- 
mark displayed  at  an  international  exposition  held  in  the  domini- 
ons of  a  country  belonging  to  the  International  U^nion  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  by  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
government  thereof,  if  an  application  for  patent  or  registration 
has  ])een  made  within  six  months  from  the  opening,  it  is  deemed 
to  luive  been  made  on  the  date  of  opening. 

2.  Matters  Specially  to  be  Attended  to  by  Foreigners:— ^Matters 
specially  to  be  attended  to  by  foreigners  in  applying  for  a  patent  or 
registration  of  a  design,  trade-mark  or  utility  model  are: 

A.     Documents  of  an  application  shall  be  written  clearly  in  the  Japa- 
nese language. 
P.     When   a   i)ower  of  attorney  certifica-te   of  nationality  and  any 
other  documents  required  to  be  attached  are  written  in  a  foreign 
language,  the}'  shall  be  accompanied  by  translations. 
C.     A  i)ei'son  Avho  is  not  in  the  Empire  may  not  make  an  application- 
or  request  or  take  any  other  steps,  unless  he  does  so  through  an 
'•  agent  who  has  his  domicile  or  residence  in  the  Empire. 
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Documeents  Required  for  an  Application. 
Application  for  Patent. 

(1)  One  copy  of  application  for  each  invention. 

(2)  One  copy  of  specification.  In  the  specification  shall  be  stated 
the  title  of  invention,  a  summary  of  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
invention,  a  brief  description  of  the  drawings,  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  invention  and  the  extent  of  patent  claim. 

(3)  One  copy  of  drawings. 

Application  for  Design. 

(1)  One  copy  of  application  for  each  class  of  articles  as  prescribed 
in  Art.  XIII.  of  the  Regulations  for  tlie  enforcement  of  the 
Design  Law. 

(2)  Two   copies  of  drawings. 

Application  for  Trade-Mark, 

(1)  One  copy  of  application  for  each  class  of  articles  as  prescribed 
in  Art.  XX.  of  the  Regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Trade-mark  Law. 

(2)  Five  copies  of  a  specimen  of  the  trade-mark. 

(3)  A  person,  who  desires  to  obtain  the  registration  of  a  trade-mark 
limiting  the  colours  to  be  used  thereon,  shall  designate  the 
colours  in  tlie  application  and  attach  thereto  a  coloured  speci- 

,  men. 

Application  for  Utility  Model. 

(1)  One  copy  of  application  for  each  article. 

(2)  Two  copies  of  drawings. 

(3)  An  explanation  in  whicli  the  explanation  of  the  drawings  and 
the  limits  of  chiinis  for  registration  shall  be  stated. 

Besides  those  Mentioned  above,  the  following  Documents  shall  be 
;Submitted  when  Application  is  Made: 

(1)  When  any  person  otlier  than  the  inventor  files  application, 
documents  sufficient  to  prove  his  right  of  application  shall  be 
submitted. 

(2)  When  a  person  desires  to  assert,  in  connection  with  the  applica- 
tion, his  right  of  priority  under  a  treaty,  he  shall  present  to  the 
Patent  Office  the  year,  month  and  day  of  the  application  which 
was  first  made  in  a  country  party  to  the  treaty  for  the  protec- 
tion of  inventions  as  well  as  a  copy  of  specifications  and  draw- 
ings (a  specimen  of  the  trade-mark  in  case  of  a  trade-mark), 
which  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  invention  or  design  and  which 
has  been  certified  by  the  government  thereof,  or  the  Official 
Gazette  or  letters-patent  issued  by  such  government. 
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(3)  An  application  for  a  patent  for  an  invention  exhibited  at  an 
international  exposition  held  in  the  dominions  of  a  country  be- 
longing to  the  International  T'nion  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
dustrial Property  by  or  witli  the  approval  of  the  govenunent 
thereof,  shall  be  accompanied  by  documents  sufficient  to  prove 
the  date  of  opening  of  sueli  exposition  and  also  to  prove  that 
the  invention  has  been  L'xhibited  at  such  exposition. 
^4)  A  certificate  of  nationality  -when  a  foreigner  makes  an  applica- 
tion. 

(5)  A  power  of  attorney  Avheii  an  application  is  made  by  an  agent. 

(6)  In  case  of  a  foreign  juridical  person  the  fact  of  being  a  juri- 
dical person  must  be  proved. 

(7)  In  case  of  a  subject  or  eiti/en  of  a  country,  other  than  those 
which  are  parties  to  the  International  Union  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Industrial  Property  or  which  have  made  agreements  with 
Japan  for  mutual  i)!-otection  in  the  matter  of  i)atent,  he  shall 
submit,  in  addition,  a  certificate  testifying  that  he  has  his  domi- 
cile or  a  real  and  bona  fide  industrial  or  mercantile  business 
establishment  in  the  Emi)ire  or  in  the  dominions  of  a  country 
which  is  party  to  the  protection  of  Industrial  Property. 

Fees  Charged  With  Regard  to  Application. 

•  }>« 

Patent    ■').00 

Patent    of   addition    3.00 

Design    1.00 

Associated    design     0..30 

Trade-mark    3.00 

Associated  trade-mark   l.oO 

Utility  model   -'.00 

IVhen  fees  are  to  be  paid,  reveinie  stamps  to  the  corresponding  amount 
in  value,  shall  be  affixed  to  the  application. 

IV. 

PATK.NT  OFFICE. 

The  Patent  Office  is  a  Gcvennnent  ol'fice  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  takes  charge  of  official 
husiness  concerning  patents,  designs,  trade-nuirks  and  utility  models. 
The  business  of  the  Patent  Office  is  divided  into  five  sections,  namely  the 
Examination,  Invention,  Design,  Ti-ade-nuirk  and  General  Affairs  Sections. 
The  Patent  Office  has  1  Directoi'.  9  Secretaries  and  Experts,  20  Examiners, 
24!  Assistant  Examiners,  15  Clerks  and  4  Assistant  Experts,  who  serve 
■exclusively  or  additionally  to  other  services. 
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The  Director  under  the  general  control  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce.  super\nses  the  business  of  the  Office  and  directs  and  con- 
trols the  officials  of  the  office. 

The  Director.  Secretaries  and  Experts  from  the  Board  of  Judgment 
which  officiate  the  judgment  in  reference  to  patents,  utility  models, 
designs  and  trade-marks. 

The  Examiners,  under  the  direction  of  the  Director,  officiate  the 
examination  of  patents,  utility  models,  designs  and  trade-marks. 

The  Assistant  Examiners,  under  the  direction  of  their  superior  offici- 
als, assist  the  Examiners  in  the  examination. 

The  clerks,  under  the  direction  of  their  superior  officials,  are  engaged 
in  tlie  transaction  of  general  affairs. 

The  Assistant  Experts,  under  the  supervision  of  their  superior  officials, 
are  engaged  in  teclmical  offices. 

1.  Examination: — When  any  application  is  filed  for  patent  or  for 
registration  of  a  design,  trade-mark,  or  utility  model,  the  Examiners 
examine  it  as  to  whether  it  is  to  bf  patented  or  registered  and,  in  case  of 
any  application  for  patent,  whether  it  is  in  conflict  ^-ith  another  person's 
invention  or  not. 

Any  applicant,  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  examina- 
tion that  his  application  is  not  entitled  to  patent  or  registration  or  that 
his  invention  is  in  conflict  with  another  person's  invention,  mav  demand 
a  re-examination  within  sixty  days  in  reference  to  a  patent  or  trade-mark 
and  ■within  thirty  days  in  reference  to  a  design  or  utility  model  from  the 
date  of  delivery  of  such  decision. 

2.  R€-examination : — "When  a  re-examination  is  demanded,  an  ex- 
aminer not  concerned  in  the  previous  examination,  re-examines  and  gives 
a  decision  to  the  application  in  question. 

AYith  reference  to  a  patent  or  trade-mark,  any  applicant  who  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  decision  of  re-examination  may  demand  a  trial  on  appeal 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  delivery  of  such  decision. 

3.  Trial: — In  cases  where  invalidity  is  claimed  in  reference  to  a 
right  of  patent,  design,  trade-mark  or  utility  model,  a  party  interested 
may  demand  a  trial  on  invalidity,  while  in  cases  where  disputes  arise  a& 
to  the  limits  of  such  right,  a  party  interested  may  demand  a  trial  on  tlie 
certification  of  the  limits  of  right. 

When  a  trial  is  demanded,  the  Board  of  Trial  (consisting  of  three- 
Secretaries  and  Experts')  gives  a  decision  thereto. 

A  person  who  is  dissatisfied  with  tlie  decision  of  a  trial,  may  demand 
a  trial  on  appeal  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  delivery  of  such  deci- 
sion. 

4.  Trial  on  Appeal: — When  a  trial  on  appeal  is  demanded  the  judges 
not  concerned  in  the  previous  decision  or  trial  (consisting  of  either  three- 
or  five  Secretaries  and  Experts)  give  a  decision  thereto. 
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A  person,  "vvlio  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  a  trial  on  ai)[>eaU 
may  bring  an  action  before  the  Supreme  Court  within  sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  delivery  of  such  decision  but  only  on  the  ground  that  the  lau 
applied  improperly  or  not  applied  at  all. 


IS 


CONDITION  OF  PROTFX'TION  OF  INDU8TRL\L  PROPERTY. 

1.     The  number  of  applications  for  patents  and  for  registration  of 
designs,  trade-marks  and  utility  models  filed  in  1913 : 


Patents 

Designs 

Trade-marks 

Utility  models 

Japanese 

6,435 

3,059 

10,800 

16,870 

Foreigners  including 

924     ■ 

44 

879 

20 

English  ...     

232 

8 

293 

5 

American        

220 

3 

m 

4 

German 

229 

21 

219 

3 

French    

8S 

1 

55 

4 

Italian     

26 

1 

8 

— 

Dutch      

5 

'      3 

— 

— 

Swiss       

23 

— 

35 

— 

Swedish 

13 

— 

11 

1 

Norwegian      

15 

— 

3 

— 

Austrian 

22 

— 

S 

— 

Hungarian 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Belgian 

11 

— 

6 

— 

Spanish 

6 

— 

2 

— 

Dane       

1 

— 

2 

— 

Russian 

14 

— 

9 

1 

Chinese 

2 

2 

42 

1 

Others     ... 

9 

5 

00 

1 

2.     The  number  of  patents  granted   and   designs,   trade-marks   and 
utility  models  registered  in  1913  : 


. 

Patents 

Designs 

Trade-marks 

Utility  Models 

Japanese        

1,400 

1,200 

5,597 

3,077 

Foreigners  including 

615 

1 

654 

9 

English 

160 

4 

273 

— 

American 

181 

— 

89 

4 

German 

127 

— 

164 

2 

French ... 

47 

— 

22 

2 

Italian    ...      ...      ... 

11 

— 

"s 

— 

Dutch     ... 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Swiss      

13 

— 

25 

— 

Swedish 

20 

— 

9 

— 

Norwegian     ... 

G 

— 

4 

— 

Austrian         

12 

— 

8 

— 

Hungarian     

3 

— 

1 

— 

Belgian 

11 

— 

4 

1 

Spanish 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Dane      

5 

— 

2 

— 

Russian 

3 

— 

5 

— 

Chinese 



— 

32 

— 

Others    

11 

3 

8 
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3.     The  nuuiber  of  the  rights  of  patents,  designs,  trade-marks  and 
utility  models  in  existence  at  the  end  of  1913 : 


Patents 

Designs 

Trade-marks 

Utility  Modds 

Japanese         

S,G16 

4,561 

53,555 

12,073 

Foreigners  including 

3,327 

56 

3,730 

27 

English 

1,033 

13 

3,l(i5 

5 

American        

1,185 

3 

1,231 

11 

German  ...     

875 

3(i 

2,922 

R 

French   ...      

242 

1 

534 

2 

Italian    ...      

75 

— 

25 

1 

Dutch     

41 

— 

41 

— 

Swiss      

61 

— 

198 

— 

Swedish ... 

94 

— 

84 

— 

Norwegian     

40 

— 

6 

— 

Austrian          

44 

— 

15 

— 

Hungarian      

47 

_ 

25 

1 

Belgian  ... 

9 

— 

28 

— 

Spanish 

35 

— 

8 

— 

Dane      

77 

— 

98 

1 

Kussian 

20 

— 

9 

— 

Chine-se 

5 

— 
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Others    

38 

3 

19 

— 

4.  The  uuniher  of  ai)plications  for  patents  and  for  registration  of 
designs,  trade-marks  and  utility  models  for  Avhich  the  right  of  priority 
was  claimed : 


Pate 

nts. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

English 

2y 

27 

35 

65 

American       

22 

19 

20 

39 

German 

45 

31 

35 

90 

French 

(i 

8 

5 

24 

Italian    

o 

1 

— 

0 

Dutch     

] 

1 

— 

6 

Swiss      

5 

4 

o 

7 

Swedish., 

— 

— 

1 

3 

Norwegian     

I 

— 

— 

1 

Austrian          

5 

4 

1 

9 

Hungarian 

;; 

2 

2 

4 

Belgian 

— 

1 

2 

•o 

Russian  ...      

1 

— 

— 

o 

Australian      ...     ... 

1 

o 

— 

— 

Rumanian      

— 

— 

1 

— 

Trade-marks. 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

American       i           '          — 

German 2 

Swiss      — 

— 

1 

1 

The  years  indicated  in  tlic  al)ove  tables  are  fiscal. 

3fote : — There    has    been  none    who  claimed  the    right  of    priority  in   reference  to  designs  or 
utility  models. 
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SECTION    XI. 


Commerce. 


I. 

CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 
History  of  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

The  Chamber  of  Commeree  is  an  iiidispeusable  organ  for  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  a  State.  In  our  country  there  existed  institutions 
similar  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  under  the  style  of  the  Machi  Kaisho 
(Town  Cliamber)  or  the  Tokyo  Kaisho  (Tokyo  Chamber). 

Owing,  however,  to  the  development  of  commerce,  the  establislimeut 
of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  Avith  perfect  organization  and  function  was 
felt  necessary,  and  in  1878,  encouraged  by  the  ^Ministers  of  Home  Affairs 
and  of  Finance,  some  influential  persons  established  the  Tokyo  Shoho 
Kaigisho  (Tokyo  Commercial  Chamber)  by  adopting  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  systems  prevalent  in  Europe  and  America.  The  Tokyo  Shoho 
Kaigisho  is  the  forerunner  of  the  present  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  that  is  the  origin  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  our  country.  The 
organization  of  this  institution,  however,  not  having  been  based  on  the 
provisions  of  law,  it  Avas  nothing  but  a  private  organization. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  tlie  Tokyo  iShoho  Kaigisho  in  1883,  the  Tokyo 
Shoko  Kai  (Tokyo  Commercial  and  Industrial  Association)  was  organized. 
^Meanwhile  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  were  established  in  rapid  succes- 
sion in  the  ditferent  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Shoko  Kai  was  to  some  extent  a  public  institution  in  its  organiza- 
tion as  well  as  in  its  function,  and  it  has  made  no  small  contribiition 
towards  the  development  of  commerce  and  industry  by  acting  as  an 
advising  board  or  presenting  representations  to  the  Government.  In 
1889.  the  GoA'ernraent  called  a  conference  in  Tokyo  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Shoko  Kai  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kyoto 
and  seven  other  places  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  control  over  those 
institutions  and  of  promotijig  the  commercial  and  industrial  development 
of  the  countr3\ 
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!As  tlie  result  of  the  conference,  the  Clianiber  of  Commerce  Regula- 
tions were  promulgated  in  the  following  year.  1890,  by  which  the  creation 
of  a  juridical  person  was  secured  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  1902, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Law  was  promulgated  by  Law  No.  31  and  it 
remains  in  force  at  this  time.  The  number  of  the  Cliambers  of  Commerce 
in  our  country  is  at  present  60.  Acc-ording  to  the  regulations  now  in 
force,  the  limits  of  business  competence  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
as  under : 

(1)      To  investigate  plans  and  devices  necessary  for  tlie  development 

of  commerce  and  industry. 
(:2)  To  state  views  and  opinions  to  the  administrative  authorities 
on  the  enactment,  amendment,  abolition  and  enforcement  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  commerce  and  industry  and  also- 
to  publish  views  and  opinions  on  the  interests  affecting  com- 
merce and  industry. 

(3)  To  reply  to  questions  put  by  the  administrative  authorities  on 
matters  concerning  commerce  and  industry. 

(4)  To  investigate  aiid  publish  the  conditions  and  statistics  of  com- 
merce and  industry. 

(5)  To  investigate  and  to  certify  the  places  of  production,  the  price 
of  commodities,  etc.,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  those- 
engaged  in  commerce  and  industry. 

(6)  To  recommend  appraisers  and  experts  in  reference  to  commerce 
and  industry  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  authorities. 

(7)  To  mediate  disputes  and  troubles  in  reference  to  commerce  and 
industry  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  parties  concerned. 

(8)  To  construct  and  administer  buildings  relating  to  commerce  and 
industry  and  also  to  establish  institutions  and  sysitems  necessary 
for  the  development  of  commerce  and  industry  with  the  ap- 
proval therefor  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

The  following  will  show  the  increase  in  number  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  their  membership  and  expenditures  from  1903  to  1912 : 


C'bainbers 

of  Commerce,  1903  - 191 

'^. 

« 

Number  of 

Special 

Electors  and  Those  Eligible. 

Expenditure 

Year. 

Chambers  of 

Membership. 

Member- 

Commerce. 

ship. 

Electors. 

Eligible 
Electors. 

Total. 

per  year 

iet. 

1903... 

53 

1,659 

211 

25,614 

26,536 

52,150 

192,488 

1904... 

53 

1,603 

237 

23,057 

28,950 

52,007 

201,609 

190.5... 

52 

1,597 

250 

28,894 

29,176 

58,070 

207,010 

1906... 

53 

1,589 

250 

28,694 

25,744 

.^4,438 

231,200 

1907... 

55 

1,636 

269 

26,467 

24,G62 

51,129 

269,450 

190S... 

58- 

1,741 

295 

28,023 

26,801 

54,824 

325,508 

1909... 

60 

1,826 

325 

31,012 

31,014 

62,023 

359,463 

1910... 

60 

1,816 

297 

25,592 

32,758 

58,350 

324,537 

1911... 

60 

1,806 

350 

21,064 

30,824 

51,888 

330,825 

Wl-i... 

60 

1,816 

359 

19,790 

31,244 

51,040 

324,922. 
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Present  Condition  of  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
The  names  and  divisions  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  which  existed 
at  the  end  of  1918  in  accordance  with  the  Chamber  of  Conmierce  Law  in 

force  and  ('iigag:('d  in  offices  presci'ibed  thereby,  are  as  follows: 


Chambers  ff 
Commerce 

Divisions. 

Chambers  of 
Commerce 

Divisions. 

Sapporo 

Sapporo-ku 

Hirosaki 

Hirosaki    city ;    Watoku, 

Otaju 

Otarii-ku 

AVatoku  village,  Nakatsu- 
garu  district ;  and  Tomita, 

Hakodate 

Hakodate-ku 

Shiiiiizu     village,     Naka- 

Tokyo 

Tokyo  city 

tsugaru  district 

Hachioji 

Hachioji  town 

Shizuoka 

.Shizuoka  city 

Kyoto 

Kyoto  city 

Hamamatsu 

Hamamatsu  city 

Fushimi 

Fushimi  town 

Akita 

Akita     city ;     Tsuchisaki 

Kawagoye 

Kawagoye  town 

town,  Minamiakita  dis- 
trict ;  ami  Ushi  jima  town, 

Mayebashi 

Mayebashi  city 

Kawabe  district 

Takasaki 

Takasaki  city 

Fukui 

Fukui  city 

Mito 

Mito  city 

Tsuruga 

Tsuruga     town ;     Kurino 

Utsunomiya 

Utsunoniiya  city 

village ;    and    Higashiura 

Tocliigi 

Tochigi  town 

village 

Tsu 

Tsu  city 

Kanazawa 

Kanazawa  city 

Yokkaiclii 

Yokkaichi  city 

Toyama 

Toyama  city 

Okazaki 

Okazaki     town, 

Mishima 

Takaoka 

Takaoka  city 

village,    Okazaki 

village, 

Matsuye 

Matsuye  city 

Fukuokatown  andHiroha- 
ta  town  iu  Nukata  district 

Onomichi 

Onomichi  city 

Chita 

Handa  town,  Chita  district 

Shimonoseki 

Shimonoseki  city 

and  otlier  13  towns  and  tj 

Yamagata 

Yamagata  city 

villages 

Sakata 

Sakata  city 

Osaka 

Osaka  city 

Wakayama 

Wakayama  city 

Yokohama 

Yokohama  city 

Tokushima 

Tokushima  city 

Kobe 

Kobe  city 

Takamatsu 

Takamatsu  city 

Nagasaki 

Nagasaki  city 

Kochi 

Kochi     city ;     Yenogushi 

Niigata 

Niigata  city 

town,   Shimoshiri   village. 

Nagaoka 

Nagaoka  city 

Kotakasaka  village  and 
Asahi     village     in     Tosa 

Naoyetsu 

Naoyetsu  tojvu 

district     and     Ino     town. 

Kofu 

Kofu  city 

Warekawa  district 

Otsu 

Otsu  city 

Hakata 

Fukuoka  city ;    Nishishin 

Gifii 

Gifu  city 

towu  and  Torikai  town   in 

Hayara  district  and  Sumi- 

Ogaki 

Ogaki  town 

yos'hi     village,     Tsukushi 

Nagano 

Nagano  city 

district 

Matsumoto 

Matsumoto  city 

Kurume 

Kurume  city 

Uyeda 

Uyeda  town 

Saga 

Saga  city 

Sendai 

Seudai  city 

Kumamoto 

Kumamoto  city 

-Aoiiiori 

Aomori  city 

Kagoshima 

Kagoshima  city 

II. 

C0M1UXIE8. 
liefore  the  Restoration  of  ^Meiji,  there  existed  the  .Mitsui-gumi,  Ono- 
gumi,  Shimada-gnmi,  and  other  large  business  concerns,  which  conducted 
"their  business  by  adopting  a  form  of  cori)oration  for  their  constitution. 
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Those  business  organizations,  liowever,  were,  after  ail.  the  units  of 
families  which  carried  on  business  by  making  connections  in  the  different 
parts  of  .the  country  and  presented  little  ditterence  from  individual  con- 
cerns. At  that  time  there  could  be  found  no  company  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word. 

Under  the  feudal  s^'stem  the  different  elans  held  their  ovm  in  all 
directions  and  the  sphere  of  economical  activities  was  restricted.  In 
those  days  to  raise  a  fund  in  the  whole  country  for  a  corporative  imder- 
taking  was  unheard  of  and  there  was  no  legislation  whatever  to  protect 
business  corporations.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  no. 
company  was  organized  in  the  feudal  times.  Demand,  however,  is  always 
accompanied  by  supply,  and  the  greater  demand  is  followed  by  the  larger 
supply.  After  the  American  fleet  visited  Vraga  in  1853  changes  were 
brought  about  in  the  situation  of  oiu'  country.  There  was  a  general  ten- 
dency to  organize  corporations  for  the  management  of  various  undertak- 
ings. Though  the  existence  of  companies  had  to  come  about  sooner  or 
later,  so  urgent  was  the  necessity  it  was  impossible  to  wait  the  natural 
development  of  companies.  The  Government  took  the  lead  in  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  companies.  After  the  Restoration  of 
Meiji  the  Government  was  placed  in  a  difficult  position  on  account  of  its 
financial  circumstances  and  in  order  to  meet  this  difficult  situation,  the 
Government  made  it  its  first  policy  to  facilitate  monetary  circulation  and 
to  develop  productive  industries. 

In  the  troublous  year  of  1868  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  was  estab- 
lished and  in  the  following  year  was  f oiuided  the  Bureau  of  Trade  imder 
which  tlie  Trade  Company  and  the  Exchange  Company  were  organized  as 
two  principal  organs  of  commerce.  Though  the  companies  were  different 
from  those  at  present  and  their  business  ended  in  failure,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  forerunners  of  companies  in  Japan.  In  1870-1871  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  compiled  and  distributed  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  country  two  books  entitled  the  "Kaisha  Ben"  and  the  "Rikkai 
Ryakusoku""  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  organization  of  com- 
panies. 

The  necessity  for  establishing  the  Commercial  Code  was  fully  re- 
cognized by  the  Government,  but  the  establishment  of  the  law  was  not  an 
easy  task.  As  a  preliminary  step,  therefore,  the  Government  published  the 
books  to  make  the  people  understand  the  principles  of  corporative  or- 
ganizations and  to  give  stimulus  to  co-operative  spirit  in  .ioint  enterprises. 
The  establishment  of  the  Exchange  Company  and  the  publication  of  the 
books  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  advancing  the  organization  of 
companies.     The  establishment  of  the  Exchange  Company  Avas  followed- 
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by  the  Shipping  Agency  Company  and  the  Commercial  Development  Com- 
pany, both  of  which  were  placed,  in  1869,  under  the  control  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Trade  in  compliance  witli  the  requests  made  by  the  Mitsui  &  Co. 
to  the  authorities  concerned. 

The  Commercial  Development  Company  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quoting  the  prices  and  conducting  time  transactions  of  paper, 
sugar,  oil,  wax,  cotton,  manure,  and  other  commodities  both  in  Tokyo  and 
Osaka,  while  the  Shipping  Agency  Company  was  founded  with  the  object 
of  establishing  a  steamship  service  between  Tokyo  and  Osaka  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  and  freight. 

The  Exchange  Company  was  very  narroAv  in  its  sphere  of  activity 
and  Avas  very  rudimental  in  its  method  of  business" when  compared  with 
the  banks  of  the  present. 

The  Commercial  Development  Company  was  also  limited  in  its  scope. 
Owing  to  lack  of  means  of  communication  and  transportation  at  that  time, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  company  to  carry  on  its  business  satisfactorily 
in  the  way  of  balancing  supply  and  demand  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country.  This  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  company  was  often  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  speculators  and  the  business  of  the  company  began  to  de- 
cline. The  Shipping  Agency  Company  was  also  very  small.  The  com- 
pany opened  business  with  thirteen  ships  of  which  five  were  lent  by  the 
Government  and  eight  by  feudal  lords.  It  was  amalgamated  by  the  Mail 
Steamship  Company  which  was  esitablished  in  1871,  vnth  ships  taken  over 
by  the  Government  from  the  different  clans  as  a  result  of  the  abolition 
of  clans.  Just  at  that  time,  the  Mitsubishi  Steamship  Company  opened 
its  business  under  the  management  of  the  late  Mr.  Yataro  Iwasaki  and 
achieved  distinction,  while  the  American  Pacific  Steamship  Company  com- 
menced a  regular  steamship  service  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki  and 
Shanghai.  Consequently  a  keen  competition  was  about  to  be  started 
among  the  three  steamship  companies  when  the  Formosan  Expedition 
took  place  in  1874.  During  the  expedition  the  foreign  steamship  com- 
pany was  commissioned  with  the  duty  of  military  transport  and  success- 
fully discharged  the  important  office  without  violating  its  neutrality,  for 
which  the  company  has  won  a  high  reputation. 

The  Mail  Steamship  Company  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  fleet  of  the 
Mitsubishi  Steamship  Company  and  was  at  length  compelled  to  dissolve 
on  account  of  the  mismanagement  of  its  business.  The  business  of  the 
Mail  Steamship  Company  was  thus  taken  over  by  the  IMitsubishi  Steam- 
ship Company. 

In  regard  to  the  raihvay  undertakings  in  Japan,  the  construction  of 
the  Tokyo-Yokohama  line,  wliicli  was  started  by  the  Government  in  1870 
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with  a  foreign  loau,  lieralded  tlif  present  activity  of  railway  service  in 
oiir  country-.  The  laying  of  the  Tokyo-Yokohama  line,  hoAvever,  was  an 
nudertaking  of  the  Government,  and  among  the  private  undertakings,  the 
Tokyo  Railway  Company  was  tlie  first  railway  project  promoted  under  a 
private  management. 

Banking,  marine  and  railway  transportation  are  principal  factors  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  upon  them  depends  the  economic  activity 
of  society.  The  rise  and  fall  of  those  undertakings,  therefore,  may  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  prosperity  and  decay  of  society.  Among  the 
first  of  these  undertakings  in  our  country  were  the  Exchange  Company, 
jMail  Steamship  Company  and  Tokyo  Railway  Company.  Although  those 
companies  were  dissolved  a  few  years  after  their  establishment  or  suf- 
fered a  set-back  before  they  had  attained  their  object,  the}"  may  still  claim 
priority  in  having  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  present  developments  of  our 
country,  commercial  as  well  as  industrial. 

The  circulation  of  monej"  is  the  most  important  factor  of  economic 
companies  and  the  axis  of  business  undertakings.  The  Government  made 
the  utmost  effort  for  the  consummation  of  banking  system  and  as  a  result, 
the  First  National  Bank  was  established  in  1873.  At  that  time,  the  com- 
merce of  our  country  was  still  at  the  stage  of  retail  trade,  and  very  little 
was  known  among  the  people  in  general  about  the  corporative  organiza- 
tion of  business.  In  such  circumstances  there  were  few  who  would  ven- 
ture to  embark  in  banking  business.  The  Government,  therefore,  en- 
couraged or  rather  iinperatively  caused  the  Mitsui-gumi  and  the  Ono-gumi 
to  take  up  the  task  of  organizing  the  First  National  Bank.  But  for  the 
efforts  of  these  two  companies  our  coiuitry  might  have  gone  \^"ithout  a 
banking  institution  till  later  years.  The  First  National  Bank  was  pro- 
moted with  a  proposed  capital  of  Yen  2,500,000,  of  which  Yen  2,000,000 
was  taken  up  by  the  two  companies.  For  the  remainder  of  Yen  500,000, 
public  subscription  was  invited,  15ut  there  were  only  39  subscri"bers,  the 
total  amount  subscribed  being  only  Y^'en  440,800.  The  Bank  was  estab- 
lished -VA-ith  a  capital  of  Yen  2,400,800.  From  this  fact  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  how  little  attention  was  paid  by  the  general  public  to  the  cor- 
porative organization  of  business.  The  establishment  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  was  followed  by  that  of  four  banks,  all  of  which  were  found- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Banks  Regulations. 
Owing  to  the  excessive  outflow  of  specie  since  1874,  the  banks  found  it 
impossible  to  maintain  the  convertible  system  and  they  experienced  great 
difficulty.  ]Moreover,  the  Ono-giuni  failed  in  the  same  year,  followed  by 
the  Shinada-gumi.  A  state  of  panic  Avas  brought  about  in  the  money 
market  and  the  business  activity  Avas  ln*ouglit  to  a  standstill.  In  1876  re- 
gulations of  the  National  Banks  Avere  amended  by  Avhicli  the  bankers  Avere 
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;allowed  to  redeem  their  uotes  "s\  itli  current  (-oins.  This  amendment  gave 
a  powerful  impulse  to  the  creation  of  banks  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  After  .the  South- West  Rebellion  in  1877  the  sudden  expansion 
of  the  Government  and  bank  notes  caused  the  appreciation  of  prices 
and  an  abnormal  activity  was  presented  in  the  markets. 

About  this  time,  the  rise  of  enterprise  took  place  in  various 
jiarts  of  the  country.  For  example :  the  Ashio  Copper  ]\Iine,  which  was 
transferred  to  private  management  in  1871,  came  into  the  possession  of  tlie 
late  Mr.  Ichibei  Furukawa  in  1877,  and  under  his  management  the  work- 
ing of  the  copper  mine  prospered  year  by  year.  The  Oji  Paper  ]\Iill 
Company,  the  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  European  paper,  Avas  estab- 
lished in  1872,  while  the  Tokyo  Gas  Bureau  was  founded  in  1874.  The 
Ishikawajima  Shipbuilding  Yard  was  transferred  to  the  management  of 
Mr.  Tomiji  Hirano  from  the  Department  of  Navy.  The  Tokyo  Mai-ine 
Insurance  Company,  which  was  the  first  iiisuraiice  project  in  our  country;, 
opened  business  in  1879.  The  Tokyo  Tramway  Company,  the  forerunner 
of  the  present  electric  railway  service  in  Tokyo,  appeared  in  1880.  The 
Nippon  Railway  Company,  the  largest  railway  concern  at  that  time,  was 
organized  in  1881.  The  Union  Transport  Company  opened  business  in 
1883  and  came  into  the  tield  as  a  competitor  with  the  ^Mitsubishi  Company. 
The  Osaka  Spinning  Company  set  to  work  in  1883  ahead  of  all  others. 

As  an  organ  of  monetary  circulation  for  foreign  trade,  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank  was  established  in  1880.  The  foundation  of  the  Bank  of 
Japan,  the  central  bank  of  our  country,  in  1882,  marked  a  new  epwli  in 
\he  history  of  our  economical  development. 

In  1880-1881  the  Government  decided  upon  the  policy  of  adjusting 
the  inconvertible  notes  and  made  efforts  for  the  redemption  of  pai)er 
money.  This  measure  taken  by  the  Government  caused  a  great  depre- 
ciation in  prices,  bringing  about  a  complete  change  in  the  economical 
^tuation  of  the  country.  Until  1885  trade  was  in  a  depressed  condition, 
-enterprises  suffered  a  set-break  and  industry  was  brought  to  a  standstill. 
Meanwlnle  tlie  failure  took  place  of  a  few  banks  and  companies.  The 
outlook  of  our  economic  circles  was  depressing.  In  1886  it  was  decided 
to  exchange  the  Government  notes  for  silver  coins  and  tlie  foundation 
of  the  conversion  system  w^as  established.  The  condition  of  trade  in 
general  liaving  been  restored  to  the  normal,  the  popular  spirit  which 
had  been  forced  down  suddenly  began  to  rise.  Companies  and  factories 
were  established  in  quick  succession  for  railway,  shipbuilding,  machine 
making,  spinning,  mining,  colliery,  Aveaving,  gas,  electric  light,  paper 
manufacturing,  oil  refining,  harbour  construction,  hemp  manufacturing, 
indigo  manufacturing,  fishery,  brick  manufacturing,  artificial  manure, 
leathers   and    furs,    glass,   engineering   and    other   industries.       All   the 
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shares  rose  suddenly  as  a  result  of  the  impulse  given  to  the  rise  of 
enterprise,  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  interest  for  the  past  several  years. 
The  total  amount  of  the  authorized  capital  of  companies  which  was  only 
a  little  more  than  Yen  50.000,000  in  1885,  increased  to  as  much  as  over 
Yen  225,000,000  in  1890.  The  economic  world  has  its  ups  and  downs. 
As  a  reaction  from  the  rise  of  enterprise,  the  rate  of  interest  rose  very 
high  in  1890,  and  shares  showed  a  sudden  fall.  The  following  year  was 
also  marked  with  clouds  of  economic  depression.  Since  1892  the  econo- 
mic Morld  recovered  its  normal  condition  and  various  undertakings  began 
to  rise  when  a  severe  blow  was  dealt  our  economic  circles  by  the  rupture 
of  our  international  relations  with  China.  ]Much  precaution  was  taken  in 
our  economic  circles  and  various  undertakings  Avere  kept  back.  The 
plans  for  new  enterprises  stimulated  by  the  slackness  of  the  money  market 
for  the  past  several  years  were  all  suspended.  When  the  glorious  con- 
clusion of  peace  was  effected  after  gaining  victory  at  each  successive 
battle,  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  rise  of  enterprise.  Kailway,  marine 
transportation,  colliery,  insurance,  shipbuilding,  hydro-electricity,  spin 
ning,  sugar  refining,  petroleimi  industry,  railway-car  building  and  other 
undertakings  were  launched  in  quick  succession.  The  reaction,  however, 
soon  settled  in,  and  the  money  market  became  very  tight.  The  newly 
established  companies  with  weak  foundation  felt  much  difficulty  in  main- 
taining themselves  and  a  number  of  them  were  compelled  to  dissolve  in 
the  end.  Afterwards  the  mania  for  new  enterprise  fell  off  and  business 
circles  continued  in  a  more  or  less  depressed  condition  for  some  years.  In 
1902-1903  before  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  the  business  circles  were  restor- 
ed to  normal  condition  and  various  undertakings  became  active. 

Since  the  Restoration  of  !Meiji  great  changes  were  brought  about 
in  our  economic  world,  but  the  undertakings  of  companies  have  made 
a  remarkable  development  year  by  year.  The  laws  and  institutions  of 
society  have  no  small  influence  upon  the  development  of  corporative 
undertakings.  Among  other  things,  the  enforcement  of  part  of  the  Com- 
mercial Law  in  1893  and  that  of  the  revised  Commercial  Law  in  189^ 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  our  corporative 
undertakings. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Commetrcial  Code  now  in  force, 
trade-companies  are  of  foui'  descriptions,  namely,  partnerships,  limited 
partnerships,  joint-stock  companies,  and  joint-stock  limited  partnerships. 

L'nder  the  old  legislation  trade-companies  had  no  means  of  attaching 
security  to  the  debentures  they  proposed  to  issue :  and  consequently  they 
experienced  no  little  inconvenience  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  conduct  of  their  business.     To  remedy  this  defect,  the  Law  of  Trusts 
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for  Secured  Debentures  was,  simultaneously  with  the  Railway,  Factory,, 
and  Alining  I\Iortgage  Laws,  promulgated  in  March,  1905 ;  and  the  Tram- 
way Mortgage  Law  was  promulgated  in  April  1909.  In  virtue  of  these 
laws,  a  company  may  on  the  one  hand  mortgage  its  property  and  issue 
debentures  thereon,  Avhile  on  the  other,  official  recognition  is  given  to  the 
establishment  of  trust  companies  whose  object  is  to  engage  in  trust 
business  connected  witli  secured  debentures.  The  total  amount  paid-up 
of  the  share-capital  or  contributions  in  money  of  a  trust  company  must 
be  not  less  than  a  million  yen ;  and  its  business  is  under  the  control  of 
'the  competent  autliorities.  In  the  event  of  a  company  proposing  to 
issue  debentures  secured  on  things,  such  issue  must  take  place  according 
to  the  contract  conchided  under  a  trust-deed  with  a  trust  company;  and 
a  companj^  which  proposes  to  invite  suliscription  in  a  foreign  country  for 
its  debentures  secured  on  things,  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  com- 
petent authorities,  conclude  a  contract  with  a  foreign  company. 

The  security  on  things  to  be  attached  to  debentures  is  limited  to  the 
following : 

(1)  Pledge  of  movable  property; 

(2)  Pledge  of  a  claim  under  a  written  instrument; 

(3)  Mortgage  on  immovable  property; 

(4)  ]\lortgage  on  vessels; 

(5)  ^Mortgage  on  railways; 

(6)  ]Mortgage  on  factories; 

(7)  Mortgage  on  mining; 

(8)  Mortgage  on  tramways. 

A  company  which  proposes  to  invite  subscription  for  its  debentures 
may  under  a  trust-contract  authorise  a  trustee  company  to  make  such 
invitation;  and  the  trustee  company  may  itself  take  up,  or  cause  a  third 
party  to  take  up,  the  entire  amount  of  the  debentures.  The  security  on 
things  under  a  trust-contract  belongs  to  the  trustee  company  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  debenture  rites  specified  in  the  trust-deed;  and  the 
same  company  is  under  obligation  to  reserve  and  exercise  the  security 
right  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  debenture-holders. 
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Table  1.— C'oiupaiiies  classified 


Names  of  Company. 


Joint  Stock  Companies  . 
Limited  Partnerships 
1002^  Ordinary  Partnerships 

Total 

1  Joint  Stock  Companies 
Limited  Partnerships 
Ordinary  Partnerships 
Total 


Joint  Stock  Companies 
Limited  Partnerships 
IIMM-J  Ordinary  Partnerships 

Total . 


Joint  Stock_ Companies 
Limited  Partnerships 
lOOo''  Ordinary    Partnerships 

Total...     ...     ... 


Joint  Stock  Companies. 
Limited  Partnerships 
Ordinary  Partnerships    . 


\<.m;< 


Total... 


1007 


1008  < 


■  Joint  Stock  Companies  . 
Limited  Partnerships 
Ordinary  Partnerships    . 

Total 

Joint  Stock  Companies. 
Limited  Partnerships 
Ordinary  Partnerships    . 


Total... 


{Joint  Stock  Companies . 
Limited  Partnerships 
Ordinary  Partnerships    . 
Total , 


1!)10< 


Joint  Stock  Companies 
Limited  Partnerships 
Ordinary  Partnerships    , 


Total. 


(Joint  Stock  Companies . 
Limited  Partnerships 
Ordinary  Partnerships 
Total 


Agricultural. 


Paid-up 
Capital. 


Reserves. 


83 

114 

17 

214 

9G 

120 

33 

249 

89 

11.5 

34 

238 


83 

110 

38 

231 

98 

110 

42 

•22,1 


133 

125 

51 

309 

139 

131 

02 

332 

155 

138 

76 

369 


172 

145 

69 

386 

183 

166 

73 


Yen 
1.504.663 
897,492 
149,129 

2.551,284 


1.762,448 

1.129,488 

'304.950 

3,196,886 

1.861.727 

1.193.237 

165,893 

3.220.857 


2.021.2.54 
1.179.23 
168,499 

3,368,990 


Ten 
167.013 
37.372 
(wO 

205.0.55 


179,955 

42.380 

1.159 

223.494 

125,948 
32,833 
15.296 

174.077 


274.1 

128.125 

2.071 

404,368 


Industrial. 


3,117.523  272.857 

1,081,682   41.053 

671,1521   4.031 


4,870,357 

10.117.215 

1.613.278 

304,699 

12,03.5.192 

9,137,178 
2.078.1.50 
1,853,809 

13,069,137 

10,-547.284 
1..596.1.30 
2,609,408 

14,752,822 

11.335.425 
2.132.229 
3,426,865 

16,894.519 

3.190.234 
1.847.319 
2,970,928 


422 


18,008,481 
Yen=2s.  Od 
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317,941 

311.052 

(i9.680 

6,393 

387.125 

4.52.918 

52.179 

130,98t; 

636,083 

337,281 

52.943 

204.575 

594,799 

536.219 

(i4,524 

250.535 

851,278 

910.724 

69.94(i 

392,504 

1,373,174 


959 

1.1.55 

313 

2.427 

919 

1,147 

375 

2,441 

895 

1.128 

3(il 

2.384 


891 

1.151 

407 

2,449 

916 
1.172 

458 

2,546 

1.07 
1.231 
53i) 

2.84: 


i.ii: 

1.35( 
592 

3,065 

1,182 

1.560 

683 

3,425 

1.296 

1,631 

745 

3,672 


1.33 
1.746 
838 

3,921 


Paid-up 
Capital. 


Ten 
146.289.548 
16,222,089 
10,721,052 

173.232.689 


141,538,448 

20,805,260 

8,002,632 

170.346.340 


134.916,267 
15.990.223 
11,929,713 

162.836.203 


148,589.270 
22.585.049 
18,239,740 

189,414.059 


218,240,424 
30.732.561 
18,14.5,439 

267.118.424 


330,194,754 
27.840,676 
23,779,679 

381.815.109 


Ten 

15.006,799 
1.013,992 
4,773,363 

20,794,154 


16,065,216 
8.928.392 
4,973,053 

29.9()6,(i<il 


367.316.997 
47.505.578 
26,034,601 

440,857,176 

400,551,750 
60.634,6 
75.093,813 


Reserves. 


19,315,(i()2 
1,332.912 
7,224,667 

27,873.181 


20,462.111 

11,848,219 

7,31(i.(i2 

45.62(i.9()2 


3a,427.341 

15,416.2.50 

9,678,228 

64..521.819 


48.161.092 

2.201.672 

14,202,180 

64.564.944 


53.842.042 

3.882,623 

15,561,945 

73,286,610 

52,935,792 

4,943,988 

15,331,237 


542.280,237  73,211,017 


456,605.607 
46,196.046 
77,316,245 

.580.117.898 


501.203,481 
49.373,644 
78,966,315 

829,543,440 


54,027,530 

5,632,168 

16,205,400 

75,865,098 

57.311,823 

6,654,155 

15,202,351 

79,168,329 


according  to  tlio  braiicli  of  oiitorprisc. 


Commercial. 


2,998 

1.702 

5G5 

5,325 


3,089 
2,038 

728 


2,971 

1,909 

729 

.■5,609 

2,960 

1,907 

763 

5.630 

2.996 

1.963 

881 

5.840 


3,128 
2.092 

977 

6.197 


3.161 
2.216 

1,178 

6.555 

3.164 
2.378 
1.399 

6.941 

3.195 
2.()(I2 
1.597 

7,394 


3,350 
2.763 
2.(i70 

7,783 


Paid-up 
Capital. 


yen 

379,816,594 
28,051.2.59 
32,435,204 

440,303,057 


387,266,903 
28,368.734 
36,044,391 

451,680,028 

385,889,421 
32,823.297 
37,109,890 

455,822,613 

394,731,146 
30,213,884 
41,4.59,468 

466,404,498 


425,185.90( 
32,160,430 
43,242,262 

500,588,598 

483,846,345 
37,116,852 
48,523,131 

569,486,328 


501,106.174 

38,989,763 
56,606.744 

596,702,681 

535.906.768 
41,299.080 
57,235,615 

634,441,463 

585,082,140 
44,179.!)5() 
58,530,396 

687,792,48(: 

624,214,651 
50,894,543 
60,639,435 

735,748,629 


Reserves. 


Yen 
84,221,128 
11,210.891 
14,15!l,:!09 

109,591.328 


90,318.699 

5,048,795 

15,504,710 

110.872.204 


109.778.126 
14,124.733 
19,167,669 

143,070,528 


119.678.049 

5.783.985 

21,814.265 

147.276.2<.l9 


133.2()2,7!)4 

7,403.498 

26,529,994 

167,196,286 

158,116.881 

7.87S.388 

31,563,105 

197,558,374 

181,343,793 

8.Sl(i.537 

36,102.704 

226,26:!.(t34 

205.610.677 
11.365.051 
26.932,353 

243.908.081 


223.744,221 
12.544,719 
16,857,208 

253.146,148 

257,170,598 
13,010.326 
13.316.216 

283,503.140 


Tran.sporlation. 


268 
330 

48 

646 

281 

357 

64 

702 


288 

325 

69 

682 

282 

347 

67 

696 
280 


694 

301 
351 

82 

734 

314 

3(i2 

<) 

768 

335 

393 

8ti 

814 

363 
405 

88 

85<i 

383 
42 
95 

905 


Paid-up 
Capital. 


Reserves. 


Yen 
260.366,148 
2.045.218 

264,826 

262.676.192 


i.39.3 15.439 

2,717,341 

350,156 

202,382,936 


506.148.102 

2.836.700 

427,671 

509,412,473 


513.115.373 

3,027.859 

505,776 

316,649,008 


313,420,682 

3.333,188 

624,8:i4 

317,378,704 

146,665,308 
3,049.144 
1,176,737 

150,891,189 

159,895,474 
3.631.154 
1.231.138 


164.7 


r66 


1,. 505,71 

3,084,475 

1,099.490 


175,689,(i82 

191,469.263 
3,706,218 
1,421,070 

196,.596,551 

161,331,852 
3,928.232 
1.40;5,199 

160,663,283 


Yen 
18.455..544 
114..530 
17,180 

18,587,260 

23.834,80 
108.295 
61,342 

24.004.444 


-.884,410 

151.600 

74,236 

28,110,246 


31.176.042 

141,831 

84,399 

31,402,272 

25.567.466 
2.5(),441 

86,985 

25,910,892 

24,434,306 
244,942 
95,017 

24,774,265 


26,340,560 
217,155 
110,129 

20,607,844 


28,440,561 

257.785 

78.776 

28,777,122 

33.285.829 
282. .507 
112,407 

33,680,743 

36,585.267 

385,057 

!Ki,686 

37,067,010 


Total. 


4. .308 

3.3(il 

943 

8,612 

4,385 
3,6(i2 
1,200 

9,24; 

4,243 
3,477 
1,193 

8,913 


4.216 
3,515 
1,275 

9,00(i 

4,290 
3,582 
1,458 

9,330 

4,639 
3,799 
1,649 

10,08: 

4,731 
4,065 
1,9'. 

10,720 


4,836 
4.469 
2,244 

11,549 

5.026 
4.783 
2,499 

12.308 


5,253 
5,102 
2,676 

13.031 


Paid-up 
Capital. 


Yen 

787.976.953 
47.216,0.58 
43.570,211 

878.763.222 


789.883.238 
53.020.823 
44.702,129 

887.606.190 


828.8 15..522 
52,843.457 
49,033,167 

931,292,140 


858,457.043 
57.006,029 
(iO,373.483 

975.830,555 

959,964.535 
((7.307.861 
62,683,087 

1,089,956,083 

970.823.622 
69.(i  19.950 
73.784,246 

1,114.227,818 

1.037.455.823 
92.204.()45 
85,726.292 

2,215,380.700 

1,124.511.519 
106,614.359 
13(i.038.326 

1.367.1<>4.204 


1.244.492.4.35 

96.214.443 

140.(i94.570 

1,481.401.454 


1,299.940.218 
106,043,738 
143.979,877 

1,549.963.833 


Reser\es. 


Ten 
117,850.484 
12,370.785 
18,950,528 

149,177.797 


i:?0.:598.(;77 
14.127,862 
20,540,204 

105,000,803 


157.104.080 
15,042,078 
20,481,808 

199,228,032 

177.500.379 
17,902.160 
29,217,362 

224.709.901 


198.5.30.458 
23,117.242 
30,299,238 

257,940,938 

231.023.331 
10..394.082 
45,806,095 

287,284.708 

201.979.313 
12,968.494 
51,905,764 

320,853,57 1 

287.324.311 
16,619.767 
42,540,941 

346,491.019 


311.593.799 
18,523,918 
33,425,550 

363.543.267 


351.984.412 
20.119.484 
29.007.757 

401,111,053 
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Table    2.— Oiitstasuliiis    I>cbeiiturcs    of    Vssrious 

Companies.  (At  the  End  of  1912.) 


Names  of  Comi>aiiies 


Years 

of 
Issue. 


Debentures  issued  at  hoine  :- 


/Mortsase  l>e-, 
heutures  wiihJ 
Premiums      ...I 


]Iyj)othec 
Bank  of  ^  Mortgage  De- 
Japan  I  bentures  with' 
uul   Premiiuns  1 

!  Savings'    DebcD-\ 
tures  with  Pie-  I 


Industrial  Bank  of  Japan 


Hokkaido  Colonial  Bank 


Agricultural      and      Industrial  | 
Bank  in  Tokyo j 


Agricultural      and      Industrial) 
Bank  in  Kyoto J 


Agricultural      and      Industrial) 
Bank  in  Uiaka J 

Agricultural      and      Industrial ) 
Bank  in  Kanagawa  Prefecture/ 


Agricultural       and      Industrial  ) 
Bank  in  Hyogo  Prefecture  ...j 


Agricultural      and      Industrial  \ 
Bank  in  Nagasaki  Prefecture  J 

Agricultural      and      Industrial  I 
Bank  in  Niigata  Prefecture.../ 

Agricultural      and      Industrial  1 
Bank  in  Saitama  Prefecture  J 

Agricultural      and      Industrial  \ 
Bank  in  Gunnia  Prefecture  ..  ) 

Agricultural      and      Industrial) 
Bank  in  Chiba  Prefecture   ...  J 

Agricultural      and     Industrial ) 
Bank  in  Ibaraki  Prefecture  ..  ) 

Agricultural      and      Industrial ) 
Bank  in  Tochigi  Prefecture...  j 

.  Agricultural      and      Industrial ) 
Bank  in  Miye  Prefecture     .../ 


Agricultural      and      Industrial )  | 
Bank  in    Provinces  of  Uwari  ,-|  1903-19f; 
and  Mikawa       j 


189S-191] 
1912 

1905-19!! 

1912 
1934-1906 
1904-1910 

19!1 
1912 

1910,  1911 
1912 

1910-1912 


1911,1912 


1909-1912 


1911,  1912 


1910,  1912 


Agricultural      and      Industrial ) 
Bank  in  Shidzuoka  Prefecture  i 


1910,  1912 


Ykh 


f  95 
I    97 

\    98 

UOO 

f   97 
llOO 


f   98 
tlOO 

t.100 

f   98 
llOO 

(   98 
1  100 


Periods 

of 

Piedemp- 

tion. 


1938-1952 
1952,  1953 


1914-1945 


Amount 

of 

Issue. 


Amount 

out- 
standing. 


Kinds  of  Collateral 
Securities. 


{. 


f   97 
(100 


97 

98 

.100 

96 
100 


(  98 
)  100 
(lOOjL 

(  90 

1    ^^ 

uoo 

f   9^ 

1  100 


J    98 
(100 


■   98 
100 


{3}' 


1924-1926 


5.0     1913,  1926 
1914,  1922 


1914-1931 


4'.5-» 
5.0l> 
5.5|J 

f^f  1 1923-1035 

4'.5k 

Iq'  \  192G-1935 

G.5\f 


...J,  I 
ti.o'  i 
6.5  ■' 

,4.5 -J 

1 7.5' 

5.5  I 
6.0  > 
6.0  I 
7.0^ 

5|1 

0  J- 1921 

5  I 


1914-1932 


4.5| 

6 

6.5 
f  4.5 
{  5.0 
I  6.0 


926-1935 


S.O  >  1923-19.30 


4.51 
5.5  \ 
6.5  1 
■.oK 
1.0  1 
i.3  } 
i.5lJ 


1926-1930 


4.51 
0. 
6. 
6.5 
4.5 
5.5 
6.5 
/4.5 
I  6.0 

■7.0 

{4.5 
6.0 
6.5 
{4.5 
6.5 
6.0 
4.5 
5.5 
6.0 
6.2 
6.5 
7.0 
4..- 

G.b 

6.5 


1923-1930 


} 

ll92G- 


192.J-1927 


>■  1918-1931 


> 1917-1927 


Yen 


4S,3l0,ol0i  42,160,660 
11,000,000,  10,970,000 


69,380,000,  65,953,000 


19,810,000 
20,432,600 
11,162,000 

13,500,000 
12,000,000 

4,358,000 
5,348,000 

5,330,000 
2,700,000 
2,890,000 
2,070,000 

4,150,000 
870,000 


19,822,000 
13,223,035 
10,572,000 

13,400,000 
12,000,000 

4,199,000 
4,595,900 

5,330,000 
2,757,000 
2,890,0U0 
1,929,660 

4,03o,000J 
870,000, 


1,1.50,000 
1,090,000 

l,927,00(»j 

7io,i)oo; 


1,150,000 
1,090,000 

1,990,0110 

710,000 

2,110,000,    2,095,000 

1,140,000     1,140,000 
2,610,00o|    2,610,000 

5,250,000    5,098,320 
1,710.000     1,705,500 


l';'/i=2i.  Od. 
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Table    2.— Outstaiidiiig    I>cbeiitures    of   Various 
Companies.       {Cotuinued.) 


Names  of  Coiuiiauies. 


Years 

of 
Issue. 


'fis- 


Periods 

of 

Kcd(.'iiii>- 

tioii. 


Amount 

of 

Issue. 


Amount 

out- 
standing. 


Kinds  of  ColUtei-al 
Securities. 


Agricultural  and  Industrial  1 
Bank  in  Shiga  Prefecture    ...j 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  "| 
Bank  in  Provinces  of  Mino  j- 
and  Hida     1 

Agricultural  and  Industrial ) 
Bank  in  Nagano  Prefecture...  j' 


Agricultural  and  Industrial ) 
Bank  in  Fuknshinia  Prefecture  / 

Aericultural  and  Industrial ") 
Bank  in  Provinces  of  Uzen  \ 
and  Ugo       J 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  1 
Bank  in  .\kita  Prefecture   ...  j 

Agricultural  and  Iiidustrian 
Bank  in  Ishikawa  Prefecture  J 

Agricultural  and  Industrial ) 
Bank  in  Okayama  I'rofeeture  J 


Agricultural  and  Industrial) 
Bank  in  Ilirosliiiua  Prefecture/ 

Agricultural  and  Industrial) 
Bank  in  Provinces  of  Suwo  \ 
.t  Nagato     J 

Agricultural  and  Industrial) 
Bank  in  Province  of  Iligo  ...  j 

Agricultural  and  Industrial) 
Bankln  Kagoshiina  Prefecture  J 

Naukai  Railway  Co    

Tobu  Uailway  Co 

Ilanshin  Electric  Railway  Co   . 
JMinomo-Arima   Jilcctric   Tram-) 
way  Co j 

Keiliin  Electric  Tramway  Co  .. 

Yokohama  Electric  Railway  Co. 
Kyushiu  Electric  Trannv  ly  Co. 
llankai  Electric  Tramway  Co... 
Nagoya  Electric  Railway  Co  ... 


Osaka  Mercantile  .Slcanishli)Co.  J 

Oriental  Steamsliip  Co      J 

Kawasaki  Dockyard    

Japan  Steel  Foundry 

Ujigawa  Electric  Power  Co 

Kyoto  Electric  Light  Co 

Yokohama  Electric  Co      

Fuji  Cotton  Spinning  Co 

Kanegafuchi    Cotton    Spinning/ 
Co \ 

Osaka  Cotton  Spinning  Co 


1910,  1912' 


190.S-1912 


Yen\ 

(   97 
tlOO 


1911,  \'iVl 

1910-1912 
1911,  1912 

1910 

1906,  1910 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 
1910 
1911 


1910,  1912 
1906 

1911 

1903,  1906 

1910 

1912 

1906-1912 

1910 


f   97 
( 100 

\    98 

1 100 

f   98 
(100 

\    99 

1 100 

(    „ 

(ioo3< 

100 


f   91 

\   97 

100 


f   98 

(   99 

95 


f   9.5 

t   98 


98 
\  9:; 

9/1. 
.   98- 

100 


98 
100 

(    98 
1, 100 


{S 


6..5 

6.0 
/5.0 
(6.0 

6.3 

6.0 


•1924-1927 
.  1925-1929 


Yvn  IVu 

1,870,000'    1,870,000 

l,65ft,000|    1,640,500 


'192:J-1927  I    1,950,000  1,94.5,000 

j  I 

1,310,000  1,280,000 

900,000,  897,000 

1,160,000  1,156,000 

S70,000|  870,000 

1923-1927       1,830,000  1,825,500 


■1926-1932      1,250,000 


1,250,000 


►  l'>26-1930       1,510,000     I,.j06,o00 


1 1926-1932 

1929-1932 
1915 

1916,  1920 
1922 
1925 

1924 

1920 
1915 
1921 
1916 

1916,  1919 

[  1920,  1923 
1913 

1921 

j  1913,  1921 

1930 

1922 

'  1921,  1927 
J 

1910,  1917 
1920 

1919 

ll91.!-1921 


910,000, 

1,410,0001 
2,000,000; 
2,500,000, 
1,000,000] 
2,000,000 

1,800,0001 

1,500,0001 

750,0001 

1,500,000, 

1,500,000 

3,000,0001 

r>,.500,ooo 

3,900,000 

4,300,000' 

4,.s00,00o! 

10,000,000j 

;!,noo,ooo 

1,300,000 

1,275,0001 

3,000,000! 

I 

3,000,000, 

3,000,000, 


906,000 

1,410,000 
2,000,000 
2,420,500 
1,000,000 
2,000,1 

1,800,( 


1,.500, 

7.50, 

1,500, 

1,500, 

1,920, 

5,500, 
3,300,000 

4,300,000 

3,900,000 

10,000,000 

3,000,000 


1,300, 

1,275, 

3,000, 

3,000, 
3,000, 


3,000,000     2,025,000 


(Willi  Security  on 
<  Things.  (.Mortgage 
(.on  tramways.) 


e  With  Socm-ity  ou 
»  Things.  (Mortgage 
1  on  vessels  and  im- 
t.  movable  proi)erty.) 


rWith  Security  on 
1  Things.  (.Mortgage 
I  on  vessels  and  im- 
*•  movable  projierty.) 

(•With  Security  on 
\  Things.  (Mortgage 
I  on  factories  and  im- 
'■  movable  proiK;rty.) 


( With  Securitv  on 
\  Things.  (Mortgage 
(.on  factories.) 


("With  Security  ou 
X  Things.  (Mortgage 
(oB  factories.) 
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Table    S.— Outstanding    debentures    of    Various 

C'OIUpauies.  (CoiUinued.) 


Xames  of  Com]VJnies. 

Vears 

of 
Issue. 

=  *  £ 
-  ?•= 
Ill 

o 

Periods 

of 

Kedenn>- 

tion. 

Amount 

of 

Issue. 

Amount 

out- 
standing. 

Kinds  of  Collateral 
Securities. 

Yen 

y. 

Ytn 

Yen 

Osaka  United  Spinning  Co 

1909 

100 

7.0 

1919 

1,000,000 

9.50,500 

_ 

Amagasaki  Cotton  Spinning  Co. 

1911 

1011^ 

6.0 

900,000 

900,000 



Fukushima  Cotton  Spinning  Co. 

1912 

J, 

7.0 

,j 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 



Xippon  .Seifu  Co 

1906,  1908 

f   92 
t   98 

) 
/  " 

1913,  1920 

1,600,000 

1,497,600 

— 

/•With    Security    on 

Dai  Kippon  Sugar  Retining  Co. 

1907,  1912 

" 

" 

1914,  1920 

5,925,000 

4,100,000 

\  Things,     (mortgage 
\  on  factories  and  im- 
l  movable  property.) 
("With    Security    on 

Fuji  Paper  Mill  Co    

1906 

92 

0.7 

1921 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

<  Things,  (mortgage 
(.on  factories.) 

Tokyo  Artificial  Fertilizer  Co. 

1910 

99 

6.0 

1918 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

/•With    Security     on 

Osaka  Alkali  Co   

1911 

100 

7.0 

/6.5 

JT.O 

5.0 

1 1918,  1919 

700,000 

700,000 

1  Things,  (mortgage 
\  on  factories  and  im- 
l movable  property.) 

Mitsnkoshi  Dry  Goods  Store    .. 

1910,  1911 

„ 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

— 

Japan  Lever  Brothers,  Ltd     ... 

1912 

1915 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 



Other  Companies 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25,020,100 

21,088,400 

— 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

- 

373,051,210 

350,566,575 

Debentures  issued  abroad  :— 

• 

Industiial  Bank  of  Japan 

1908 

97 

5.0 

1933 

£ 

2,000,000 

Ytn 

£ 

2,000,000 

Yen 

f  Guaranteed  by  Gov- 
't ernment. 

Hokkaido  Colonial  Bank 

1910 

91>8 

„ 

„ 

5,000  000 

5,000,000 

— 

{ 

1907 

97 

„ 

19.32 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

( Guaranteed  by  Gov- 
't erument. 

South  Manchuria  Raihvav  Co. .J 

1908 

97J<i 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1 

1911 

98 

4.5 

1936 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

( With    Security     on 

Hokkaido  Colliery  Steam.ship  Co. 

1905 

98J^ 

5.0 

1921 

600,000 
£ 
/14,600,000 
\      Yen. 
(  5,000,000 

600,000 
£ 
14,600,000 

X  Things,  (mortgage 
(.on  mining.) 

Total 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Yen 

5,000,000 

Table  3.— lUumber  of  Cooperative  Societies. 

(31st  Dec.) 

Kind  of  .Society. 

1903 

1904 

1S05 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1309 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Credit  Societies     

549 

751 

986 

1,292 

1,543 

1,734 

1,966 

2,226 

2,534 

2,673 

Sale  Societies 

61 

80 

92 

126 

166 

175 

200 

217 

225 

220 

Purchase  Societies      

128 

190 

273 

446 

597 

TiA 

756 

772 

787 

673 

Productive  Societies 

16 

30 

38 

48 

53 

67 

63 

78 

114 

117 

Sale  and  Purchase  Societies    

51 

90 

142 

271 

363 

419 

460 

503 

535 

510 

Sale  and  Productive  Societies      

20 

38 

63 

81 

101 

#112 

125 

136 

150 

138 

Purchase  and  Productive  Societies     

25 

24 

30 

46 

56 

52 

49 

49 

52 

44 

.Sale,  Purchase  and  Productive  Societies  ... 

17 

29 

47 

82 

112 

170 

214 

22? 

234 

245 

Credit  and  Sale  Societies        

- 

- 

_ 

5 

13 

21 

30 

381 

395 

38* 

Credit  and  Purchase  Societies      

- 

- 

- 

41 

"l88 

470 

838 

1,239 

1,626 

1,995 

Credit  and  Pioductive  Societies   

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

7 

10 

14 

15 

27 

Credit,  Sale  and  Purchase  Societies   

- 

- 

- 

24 

135 

321 

702 

1,062 

1,459 

1,948 

Credit,  Sale  and  Productive  Societies 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

4 

14 

22 

38- 

Credit,  Purchase  and  Productive  Societies. 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

11 

49 

26 

40 

45 

Credit,    Sale,    Purchase    and    Productive 
Societies      ,     

- 

- 

- 

5 

29 

116 

254 

369 

475 

626 

Total     

870 

1,232 

1,671 

2,470 

3,363 

4,390 

5,090 

7,308 

8,663 

9,683- 

Yen=1s.  0(1. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Insurance  conLpanies  were  first  organised  about  1881  in  our  coun- 
try ;  but  for  some  years  subsequent  thereto  there  were  no  regulations  for 
the  supervision  of  these  companies.  In  March  1899  was  put  in  operation 
the  present  Commercial  Code  which,  among  other  things,  lays  down  tho 
law  respecting  insurance  contracts,  and  was  followed  in  the  ensuing  year 
by  the  Insurance  Business  Law,  which  provides  for  the  control  and 
supervision  of  insurance  ccmpanies,  and  some  clauses  in  llie  Commercial 
Code  were  amended  and  added  upon  in  1911,  and  tliose  of  the  Insurance 
Business  Law  were  also  amended  and  added  in  1912.  Insurance  busi- 
ness, under  this  law,  may  be  carried  on  either  by  a  joint-stock  company 
or  on  the  mutua'  plan.  In  either  case  special  permission  is  needed  for 
the  establishment  of  the  business.  The  capital  of  a  joint-stock  insurance- 
company  and  the  foundation  fund  of  a  mutual  insurance  company  must 
be  not  less  tlian  yen  100,000  (£10;243).  An  insurance  company  is 
not  i>ermitted  to  engage  at  the  same  time  in  any  other  business  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  insurance  nor  may  life  insurance  business  be  carried  on 
together  Avith  any  insurance  l)usine&s  against  loss. 


Table  i.— Insurance  Coiiipanios. 

( 1  )     Life  Insurance. 


Year. 

-* 

Number 
of   Com- 
panies 

Authorised 
Capital. 

Paid-up 
Capital. 

Premium 
Reserve 
Fund. 

Number 

of 

Contracts. 

Amount  of 
Insurance. 

Receipts. 

Expenses 

Yen 

Ten 

en 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

1  <)()•> -03 

37 

8,.5!)5,000 

2,002,203 

1().037.070 

0(i8.73.1 

181.0.11,115 

7.700,804 

4.79!t.ll4 

l!)0;3-04 

38 

8.7 '.)."),()()() 

2.(i08.8(;(i 

10.00.1.330 

728.714 

200.873,844 

8,8,17.201 

5,.107.784 

r 

34 

S.oO.i.OOO 

2.7.")7.038 

22.;i2S.4Sl 

7M  -^7^ 

21.3.370.831 

9.472.48.1 

(i.437.085 

l!)t)4^05 

{ 

*   1 

300.000 

7. 1.000 

'  —  *'—'.) 

i 

33 

8.21.). 000 

2.002.723 

2.1.44.1.743 

738..17!> 

230.000.701 

10.320,823 

7.073.990 

l!)().)-0() 

*   1 

300.000 

7.1.000 

14.r)l.l 

440 

0  1.000 

3.32,1 

l,9(i3 

31 

7.080.000 

2.ii.")3.7.')8 

30.448.0.18 

818.337 

27.1.070.31.1 

12.8,13,.19;1 

(i.9(;0.01() 

l!»()(i-07 

*  1 

300.000 

7.1.000 

18.004 

442 

80,700 

3.484 

1.574 

K. 

{ 

32 

10.380.000 

3.10.1.783 

30,018.200 

04 1  ..184 

3.lo.ns.l.840 

1.1.770.5.33 

S.S3 1.347 

1007-08 

*   1 

300.000 

7.1.000 

20.371 

.140 

103.100 

3.r.(U 

1.000 

32 

11.280.000 

:!.441..182 

43,270,OS.l 

i.0.10.00(» 

422.00.1.824 

is.sr)(i.o:«o 

10,427.5.35 

1908-0!) 

1 

*   1 

300.000 

7.1.000 

24.047 

.170 

KiO.OOO 

4.304 

1.378 

r 

32 

11.880.000 

3..1S7.420 

."(».(i02.017 

1.110.782 

4S(».O37.704 

21.005.222 

11.902.4,12 

1!)0!)-10 

1 

*    1 

300.000 

7.1.000 

27.037 

.143 

1  10.000 

4.(t44 

3.17<; 

f 

33 

12.044.000 

;!.7:!3.(;(>3 

.10.310.200 

1.1.1.1.700 

.1.38.O04..1O0 

25.222,781 

13.001.950 

1!)  10-11 

1 

*   1 

.HtO.OOO 

10.1.000 

27. .12.1 

4,14 

103,0(KI 

3.050 

2.3.2 

f 

33 

12.024.000 

:!. 848,200 

71.0.10.0.1H 

1.2i)1.4.)l 

(i40,0()0.184 

29.082.144 

15.412.015 

lit  11-12 

I 

•   1 

.{(Mt.OOO 

300.000 

30.3.12 

431 

98.900 

3.093 

1.510 
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( 2  )    Conscription  Insurance. 


.Number 

Authorised 

o    J          '  Premium 
P?'*i:"P    1    Resene 
^P''^^     :      Fund 

Number  of  Amount  of 

Receipts 

i 
Expenses 

\ear. 

of  Coin- 
paiiies 

i 

Capital 

Contracts 

Insurance 

Ten 

Yen 

Ten 

Ten 

Yai 

Yen 

1004-05 

1*1 

300.000 
300.000 

75.000 
75.000 

|l9(!.S49 

22,(538 

878,030 

123,213 

71,264 

1005-06 

1*1 

300,000 
300.000 

75,000 
75.000 

235.372 
59.055 

24.480 
3.405 

3.087,000 
580.(500 

142.985 
13.869 

50.901 
7.293 

190G-07 

1*1 

300.000 
300.000 

75.000 
75.000 

411,783 
015,488 

40.S19 
3.207 

5.159,000 
535.000 

200.38(5 
12.530 

43,028 
10.290 

1007-08 

1*1 

300,000 

75.000 

0.55,988 

71.175 

8.952,600 

371.901 

122.318 

300.000 

75.000 

5(5.287 

2.857 

408.400 

10.750 

10.533 

1008-09 

{♦! 

300.000 

75.000 

1.145.128 

117.810 

15.423.700 

754.988 

251.982 

300.000 

75.000 

(i4.72(i 

2.3(55 

375.800 

8,792 

11.870 

1909-10 

300.000 

75.000 

1.S74.983 

135.993 

17.895.700 

929.079 

200.937 

1910-11 

300.000 

195.000 

2.595.20.'- 

147.881 

19.492.700 

930.521 

218.2()8 

1911-12 

2 

SOO.OOO 

425.000 

3.1S4.141 

171.117 

23.194.800 

893.345 

271,199 

(  3  )    Sickness  Insurance. 


Year. 

Number 
of  Com- 
panies 

Authorised 
Capital 

Paid-up 
Capital 

Premium  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
F^T    Contracts 

Amount  of 
Insurance 

Receipts 

Expenses 

Ten 

Ten 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

1904-05 

*   1 

300.000 

75.000 

142 

58 

123,000 

258 

COO 

190.5-06 

*   1 

300.000 

75.000 

1(55 

57 

13.100 

295 

800 

1906-07 

*   1 

300.000 

75.000 

17'.l 

70 

15.600 

382 

700 

1907-08 

*   1 

300.000 

75.000 

147 

63 

13.800 

319 

2.200 

1908-09 

-   1 

300.000 

75.000 

SO 

38 

7.900 

161 

400 

1909-10 

*    1 

300.000 

75.000 

.55 

27 

5.700 

82 

400 

1910-11 

-   1 

300.000 

75.000 

3(1 

13 

2.900 

31 

1911-12 

*    1 

300.000 

75.000 

(i 

3 

(500 

8 



(4)    Fire  Insurance. 


Paid-up 
Capital 


Premium 
Reser%e 
Fund. 


Number  of 
i  Contracts 


Amount  of 
Insurance 


Receipts  ^  Expenses 


1902-03 
1903-04 


900,000 


TeK 
1.835.801 

i2. 175.938 

[2.439.226 

2.734.(iiil 

165.054 
3.5l2.s:!l 

19(i.l27 
3.791.178 

2.57.744 
3.S37.297 

433.031 
4.475.137 

(508.004 
4.929.5(50 

770.002 
(5.279.332 

922.053 


281.070 
415,227 

470.255 

724 
37(5 
268 
253 
788 
212 
764 
420 
077 
480 
.500 
,645 
,166 
,471 


440, 
117, 
588 
153, 
657, 
176. 
51(5, 
14(5, 
439, 
1(55 
412 
1S9 
481 
197 


Ten 

427.852,438 
(508,414.631 

692.4  l(i.933 

842.807.958 
91.(561.816 

.115.947.745 
155.935,320 

.288,775.678 
195.628.254 

.089.229,746 
99,003.097 
960.582.930 
126.100.189 
884  762.723 
163.808.840 

,079.735.243 
202.399.905 


Ten 
4,365,685 

4,841,747 

5,338.531 

5.946.996 
323,027 

r. 362. 506 
396.569 
,596,693 
533,812 
.409,825 
821.559 
,856.235 
,188.523 
.424.304 
.354.273 
.162..556 
,477.765 


Ten 

3,325,263 

3,582,762 

3,975,072 

4.290.320 
22.5,074 

5.483.734 
332.315 

8.860.865 
734.626 

7.471,128 
621.484 

8.448.407 
.597,842 
036,388 
797,898 
555.174 
172,095 


Ye?i=2s.  Od. 
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( 5  )    Marine  Insurance. 


Year. 


No.  of 

Coiupu- 

nies. 


Authorised 
Capital 


Paid-up 
Capital 


Premium 
Reserve 
Fund. 


Number  of 
Contracts 


Amount  of 
Insurance 


Receipts    Expenses 


l!)02-();3 

in();j-n4 

l!t()4-0.') 
]!tO.)-0() 

l!)0(5-0 

l'.)07-0S 

1908-09 

1009-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 


Ten 
7, .500,000 

7,500,000 

7.500,000 

7..")00,000 

9,00(1,000 

10,000,000 

14,000,000 

2:5,000,000 

14,500,000 

23,000,000 

14,500,000 

2;},ooo,ooo 

15,000,000 
23,000,000 
15,000,000 
24,000,000 


Yen 

1,875,000 
1,875,000 
1.875,000 
1,875,000 
2,2.-)(),000 
4,090,000 
;j,5()(J,000 
5,!)00,000 
3,775,000 
5,900,000 
3,775,000 
5,900,000 
3,900,000 
5,900,000 
.■!,900,000 
0,1.50,000 


Ten 

1,240,703 
1,53.3,358 
2.658,833 
5,057,455 
0,700,398 
1,102 
5,031.570 
54.304 
6,005,582 

10.5,212 
6,021,078 

132,373 
7.449,907 

214,000 
8,3.52.910 

259,908 


8,7 
10,545 
10,688 
11,760 
1.5,120 

11 
20,500 

1,101 
17,73( 

1,280 
19,453 

1.01!) 

19.809 

935 

20.<;ti8 

1,500 


Yen 
17,071,059 
21,7.30,312 
30,907,583 
39,929,50 
43.9.52,448 
282.743 
00,512  944 

3.765,756 
49/226,354 

3.402.330 
48,488.47(i 

3,032,193 
54,614,904 

3,546.951 
70,085,620 

4,954,123 


Yen 
.602,102 

,488,189 
.411.304 
,775.721 
,807.357 
2.089 
,08(i.229 
144..509 
,570,17(i 
301,012 
,351,985 
226,787 
,()ll.(il6 
235,60ti 
,129,608 
324,344 


Ten 
2.973,448 
2.747,-394 
3.843,822 
(i,027,463 
0,002.727 
1.014 
7.537,364 
95,074 
8,340,126 

269,600 
5,6 14,55(» 

197,433 
5.815,029 

141.765 
7,094,390 

245,652 


( 6  )    Transport  Insurance. 


Year. 


No.  of 
Compa- 
nies. 


Authorised 
Capital 


Paid-up 

Capital 


Premium 

Reserve 

Fund. 


Number  of 
Contracts 


Amount  of 
Insurance. 


Receipts 


Expenses 


1902-03 
190.3-04 
1904-05 
1905-06 
1906-07 
1907-08 

1908-09 

1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 


Yen 
200  ,000 

11,000,000 

200,000 
11,000,000 

200,000 
11,000,000 

200,000 
11,000,000 

200,000 
32.000,000 

200.000 
Z2,<t00.000 

200,000 
}2,000,()00 
.32,000,000 
32.000,000 
32,000.000 


•2.75 


Yen 

J3,250 

50,000 

53.250 
750,000 

53,250 
750,000 

53,250 
750.100 

53.250 
590.000 

5.3,250 
150.100 

53,2.50 
300,000 
.300.000 
300.000 
300,000 


33,413 

231 
1.049 

49,205 

260 
1.042 

57,801 

235 
1.305 

1,518 

258 

58.0(i(i 

954 

7.021 

143 

(i  1.2.5!) 

1.021 

1.8!)5 

200 

0!).15!) 

1.082 

1.723 

27(i 

7S.!)!),S 

2.1!)8 

73.402 

1.725 

87..3!)3 

1,689 

!I7,!)17 

3.120 

Yen 

330,474 
1,130,359 

517.77(> 

1,140,293 

45,41!) 

1.288.891 

494.8(;2 
1.. 54 1,287 

344,132 
2.041.333 

377,288 
2,301,064 

405,042 
3,913,769 
2.788.212 
3.11!»,866 
3.070.548 


Yen 

89,870 
90,393 

108,292 

13,738 
109.000 

18,111 
l(t3,440 

15.395 
1 13,772| 

11,788' 
131,033 
124,742! 
134.112! 
143,761' 


Yen 
49,03.5 

44,903 

48,771 

8,620 
51,437 
13.472 
45,.34S 

9,501 
80.57  S 
10,443 
26,.5.50 
67.7  Ki 
66.313 
09,102 


(  7  )    Fidelity  Insurance. 


Number 

of 

Companies. 

Author- 

Paid-up 
Capital. 

Premium 

Amount 

Year. 

ised 
Capital. 

Reserve 
Fund. 

Number  of 
Coutracta. 

of 
Insurance. 

Receipts. 

Expenses 

Ye 

Ten 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

1905-06 

■if        1 

5.000.000    1,250,000 

1,023 

148 

100,(iOO 

1 .365 

1,12!) 

1906-07 

■H-        ] 

5.000,000    1.250.000 

2.347 

343 

209.820 

3,861 

2.537 

1907-08 

•K            1 

5.000.000 

1.250.000 

5.300 

671 

555,(i20 

8.223 

3,783 

1908-09 

■•*            1 

5.000.000 

1.250.000 

0.000 

825 

700,748 

ll.82(i 

7,741 

1909-10 

*            1 

5.000.000 

1 .250.000 

7.250 

922 

954,370 

12,807 

11,5.5(; 

1910-11 

*            1 

5.000.000:   l.-i50.00() 

15.000 

!)02 

1.100,0(>8 

l(i..562 

3,858 

1911-12 

*            1 

5.000,000 

1.250,000 

30.000 

1.784 

1.918.219 

20.712 

5,027 
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( S )    Engine  and  Boiler  Insura>X'e. 


Year. 


Number 

of 

Companies. 


Author- 
ised 
Capital. 


Paid-up 
Capital. 


Premium 
Reser\'e 
Fund. 


Number  of 
Contracts. 


Amount 

of 
Insurance. 


Receipts. 


Expenses. 


1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 


Ten      I  Yen     i 

oOO.OOOJ  125.000| 

500.000J  12.5.000: 

.500.000  125.000! 


Yen 

;?.00(r 

(i.11,5 


Yen 
.532.900 
1.42S.()00 
1.S23.500 


Yen 
l.S.TO.I 
20.S2-i 
2(i.oUb 


I6M 

15.32.5 
IS. 42:] 
20.5SS 


*  Represents    the    figures    transacted    b}-    other    insurance    companies,  in  addition  to  their 
principal  business. 

IV. 

BOrRSES. 

Exchaiiges  Avere  first  established  in  our  country  for  transactions  in 
rice.  The  origin  of  our  rice  exchanges  is  comparatively  old,  as  it  goes 
back  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  ]Many  efforts  were,  after- 
the  Restoration,  made  by  the  Government  to  reform  tlie  organisation 
and  administration  of  exchanges;  and  after  investigating  the  condition 
of  the  existing  exchanges  in  Europe,  it  M'as  decided  to  reorganise  the  exist- 
ing exchanges  on  the  model  of  the  Continental  bourses,  but  at  the  same- 
time  to  retain  the  old  system  in  use  in  those  exchanges.  With  these  objects 
in  view,  a  new  law  was  promulgated  and  immediately  put  in  force  in  1893. 
The  bourses  throughout  the  country  numbered  146  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  into  force  of  this  law.     This  law  is  still  in  operation. 

Under  the  hiAV  just  referred  to  and  the  Imperial  Ordinance  for  the 
enforcement  thereof,  bourses  may,  5vith  the  special  permission  of  the 
JMinister  of  Agriculture  and  Connnerce,  be  established  in  important  com- 
mercial towns;  but  under  no  circumstances  is  the  opening  of  more  than 
one  bourse  dealing  in  the  same  description  of  articles  to  be  permitted  in 
one  and  the  same  bourse  district.     A  bourse  may  be  either  a  joint-stock 

Table  1.— 


Year. 


1902.. 

1903.. 

1904.. 

]905.. 

1906 

1907.. 

1908.. 

1909.. 

1910. 

1911. 


No.  of 
Bourses. 


o  -s 


!7  o 


61     I    11,951 
57         11,421 


53 
50 

50 
49 
43 
48 
47 
46 


10,074 
9,104 
8,443 
14,011 
13,900 
11,857 
12,956 
15,459 


839 

823 

754 

817 

971 

1,107 

1,150 

1,123 

T,l40 

1,131 


Capital. 


Author-      -D  .-J 

.    J  Paid  up. 

ised.  ^ 


Reserve 
Fund. 


Yen.    I 

9,071,3O0| 

9.011,025 

8,010,975 

8,392,725 

12,851,450 

30,25<;,450 

30,128,450 

31,-573,450 

32,273,250 

33,503,450 


Ven.    I 

8,650,050 

8,651,0251 

8,250,975 

7,932,725; 

10,2!)  1,450, 

20,0.50,450 

22,028,450 

23,978,675 

27,398,250 

27,128,450 


Ve/i. 

709.094 

713,843 

755,9-12 

776,335 

925,4(12 

1,116,250 

1,234,431 

1,417,8,5914 

l,.598,8i;94 

1,701.3065 


Securit}' 
Deposits 

l;y 
Brokers. 


1  f  w. 
,7  81, .522 
,78'»,94i 
,377,544 
,80.5,481 
,350,665 
,723,715 
,949,490 
,129,825 
,681,7.58 
,504,831 


Receipts. 


Fees. 


1>«. 
1,839,056 
1,840,238 
1,702,920 
3,02.5,918 
5,770,497 
6,962,003 
4,325,351 
6,030,205 
i0,587,860 
6,766,911 


Others. 


Ve/i. 

651,83 

633,018 

567,693 

679,572 

1,244,891 

1, 466,0 13| 

1,969,209; 

2,091,870| 

2,643,'^30i 

1,985,665; 


Note: — The  above-nentioned  figure.s  refer  to  the  bourses  only  which  are  ccnstiluted  as  joint- 
corporations. 
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■compaily  or  a  corporation ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  recognised  by  law  as  a 
juridical  person  and  may  o^vn  property.  Of  the  48  bourses  now  existing 
in  the  country,  tliose  constituted  as  joint-stock  companies  number  46  and 
those  constituted  as  corporations  only  2.  The  bourse  constituted  as  a 
corporation  is  coi)ii)Osed  of  inciiibers  w!io  have  obtained  the  special  per- 
mission of  the  (xoverjiment  to  transact  business  in  the  bourse  to  whidi 
tliey  belong.  No  permission  of  the  ^linister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce is  required  to  ))ecome  a  member  of  a  bourse  constituted  as  a 
corporation.  The  share-capital  of  a  bourse  constituted  as  a  joint-stock 
company  must  be  not  less  than  3'en  100,000  (£10,243)-;  and  the  transac- 
tions therein  are  carried  on,  "with  tlie  special  permis-sion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, solely  b,y  brokers.  The  lirokers  are  wholly  responsibh?  toAvard  the 
bourse  for  all  tlie  sales  and  transactions  made  by  tliem,  no  matter 
Avhether  tliey  are  made  on  their  own  account  or  on  acount  of  other 
l^ersons.  Tiie  TokA^o  Stock  Exchangi'  is  the  largest  ])0urse  constituted 
as  a  joint-stock  eompany,  liaving  a  capital  of  yini  12,000.000  ( t*1.22i),130), 
an<l  the  number  of  brokers  belonging  to  it  noAV  stands  at  109. 

▼Tlnee  kinds  of  transactions  are  permitted  in  tlie  bourse,  namely,  (1) 
the  liaigain  on  the  spot,  (2)  the  bargain  on  deferred  delivery  (Lieferungs- 
gesehaft),  and  (U)  the  bargain  on  fixed  accounts  (Terminhandel),  the 
last  of  which  can  be  made  only  within  the  bourse  and  constitutes  the 
essential  form  of  bourse  transaction.  It  may  be  contracted  simultaneous- 
ly on  three  different  accounts  which  are  to  be  settled  respectively  at  the 
end  of  the  current  month  and  the  first  and  second  months  next  succeed- 
ing. The  bai'gain  of  the  second  kind  may  be  contracted  for  any  term, 
not  exceeding  150  days,  and  that  of  the  first  kind,  not  exceeding  5  days, 
to  be  agreed  upon  betiveen  the  contracting  parties. 

The  bourse  is  furnished  Avitii  disciplinary  j)oweis  with  I'espect  to  any 
miseonducl  on  the  part  of  its  brokers,  who  are  dealt  with  according  to 
the  provisions  of  its  ])y-laws  Avhich  have  been  ai)in'Oved  by  the  (Jovern- 
ment.     The  ])ourse  itself  is  also  under  strict  Government  control. 


Bourses. 

Expenses. 

Net  profit. 

■  Loss. 

Total. 

Tax  on 

Bourses. 

Others. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Bourses. 

Sum. 

No.  of 
Bourses. 

Sum. 

}<?«. 

Ven. 

Ven. 

!'<?«. 

Ven. 

Ven. 

iin. 

2,490.803 

79'.).200 

805,328 

1,604,528 

50 

937,701 

10 

52,336 

771,483 

2,473.2.'-.r. 

774,045 

(i90,S05 

1,465,510 

52 

1,014,044 

.', 

6.298 

7785.32 

3,271 '.(M;? 

812,234 

028,555 

1,440,789 

48 

800,312 

5 

.^10,4  88 

645,472 

;i,705,4!)0 

1,845,580 

055,85  I 

2,501,431 

48 

1.214,723 

2 

10.664 

837,474 

7,01.5,388 

3,574,355 

874,170 

4,448,-531 

50 

2,566,857 

— 

— 

2,030,837 

8,428,010 

4,201,707 

1,510.007 

5,778.314 

47 

2,866,618 

2 

261,916 

2,42.3,182 

6,294,5(50 

2,388,829 

1.309,187 

3,698,016 

47 

2,600,674 

1 

4,1  :^0 

1,995,735 

8,122,081 

3,334,734 

1,281,428 

4,610,162 

47 

3,509,265 

1 

3,346 

2,935,365 

9,231,790 

4,000,28 1 

1,502,061 

5,502,342 

47 

3,729.448 

— 

— 

3,.3.39,991 

8,752,570 

4,014,647 

1,536,114 

5,550,761 

46 

3,201,815 

— 

— 

2,720,152 

stock   companies.     Besides    those   given  in  this  table,  there    are    two    bourses   constituted    as 
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SECTION    XII. 


Foreign  Trade. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  SINCE  RESTORATION  OF  MEIJI. 

The  Restoration  of  Meiji,  which  brought  a  great  revolution  in  the 
political  as  well  in  the  social  organization  of  eJapan,  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  jBinancial  circles,  especially  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  Forty- 
seven  years  have  passed  since  the  Restoration,  and  during  these  years 
Japan  has  achieved  a  remarkable  national  development,  especialh'  has  her 
foreign  trade  advanced  with  great  strides. 

The  total  volume  of  the  import  and  export  trade  in  the  first  year  of 
Meiji  (1868)  was  only  Yen  26,000,000.  In  1877  the  volume  increased  to 
Yen  50,000,000  or  about  one  fold  and  a  half,  and  in  1887  to  Yen  96,000,000. 
In  1897  the  volume  of  foreign  trade  amounted  to  as  much  as  Yen 
382,000,000,  an  increase  of  about  fourteen  times  and  a  half  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  rise  of  industrial  undertakings  after  the  Sino-Japanese  war. 
In  1907  the  trade  volume  came  up  to  Yen  926,000,000  or  thirty-four  times, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  demand  for  Japanese  goods  in  foreign  markets 
as  a  result  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  also  to  the  rise  of  industrial 
undertakings  after  the  war. 

For  three  years  from  1908  to  1910  foreign  trade  showed  a  little 
falling  off,  being  affected  by  the  depressive  financial  conditions  of  the 
world  and  also  by  tlie  inactivities  in  the  trade  -with  China.  In  1911  our 
foreign  trade  returned  to  its  normal  condition  and  its  volume  was  put  at 
Yen  961,0(X),0()0  or  about  tliirty-seven  times  of  the  figures  for  the  first 
year  of  Meiji  (1868). 

In  1912  tlie  trade  volume  increased  at  one  bound  to  Yen  1,145,000,000 
or  forty-four  times  of  the  amount  for  1868. 

The  average  share  per  head  of  population  in  the  foreign  trade  was 
Yen  1.43  in  1877 :  Y^en  8.84  in  1897 ;  and  Yen  21.9  in  1912.  The  datails 
are  as  follows: 
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Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

Per  head  of 
population. 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

1868    ... 

15,553,473 

10,693.072 

26,246.545 

— 

1877 

23,348,522 

27,420,903 

50,769,425 

1.46 

1887 

52,407,681 

44,304,252 

96,711.933 

2.47 

1897 

163,135,077 

219,300,772 

382,435,840 

8.84 

1902 

258,303,065 

271,731,259 

5;;0,034,324 

11.51 

1903 

239,502,442 

317,135.518 

606,637,960 

12.98 

1904 

319,260,896 

371,360,738 

690,621,634 

14.63 

1905 

321,533,610 

488,538,017 

810,071,627 

16.99 

*1906 

423,754,892 

418,784,108 

842,539,000 

17.50 

1907 

432,412,873 

494,467,346 

926,880,219 

18.99 

1908 

378,245,673 

430,257,462 

814,.503,135 

16.43 

1909 

413,112,511 

394,198,843 

807,311,354 

16.06 

19  10 

458,42S.9!)6 

464,233,808 

922,612,804 

18.10 

19  11 

449.433,888 

513,80.5,705 

961,239,-593 

18.61 

19  12 

526,981,842 

618.992,277 

1,145,974,119 

21.90    '-^ 

n. 

MOVEMENT  IN  THE  LIST  OF  TRADE  ARTICLES. 

At  the  time  of  Restoration  of  Meiji,  the  principal  articles  of  import 
were  cotton  yarns,  cotton  fabrics,  woolen  textiles,  while  those  of  export 
were  tea  and  raw  silk  which  covered  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of 
exports.  In  course  of  years,  our  productive  industries  have  made  great 
progress  by  application  of  modern  machinery  coupled  with  the  skilful- 
ness  of  industrial  arts,  and  our  domestic  manufactui'es  and  products  have 
multiplied  year  by  year.  Owing  to  this  advance  in  tilie  productive 
power  of  the  country,  all  tJie  demand  at  home  is  now  met  by  domestic 
production,  and  many  articles  are  exported  abroad.  Such  artdcles  as 
cotton,  cotton  yarns,  shirtings,  cotton  drills  and  other  cotton  cloth, 
matches,  and  beer  which  were  hitherto  imported  from  abroad  have  now 
became  principal  articles  for  export.  In  spite  of  the  advance  in  the 
standard  life,  the  increase  in  the  importation  of  manufactured  articles, 
excepting  some  special  goods,  has  been  comparatively  slow,  due  to  the 
industrial  development  of  our  country.  The  total  amoniit  of  imports 
for  1909  showed  an  increase  about  thirty-seven  times  greater  than  the 
figures  for  1868,  but  the  imports  for  the  same  year  showed  an  increase  of 
only  a  little  more  than  thirteen  times  the  amount  in  textile  fabrics,  manu- 
factures thereof,  clothing  and  accessories ;  an  increase  of  live  times  the 
amount  in  cotton  cloth ;  and  an  increase  of  four  times  .and  a  half  the 
amount  in  woolen  textiles.  The  import  in  cotton  yarns  and  cloth  are 
at  present  limited  to  fine  cotton  yarns  owing  to  the  proeress  of  our  spin- 
ning industry.  On  the  contrary,  the  imports  in  materials,  manufactures 
for  remanufacture,  tools,  machines  and  machineries  have  increased  year 
by  year.  For  instance,  there  was  no  import  of  wool  in  1868,  but  in  1909 
the  amount  of  imports  in  wool  wa«  put  at  Yen  9,000,000.  Compared  Avith 
the  figures  for  1868,  the  imports  for  1909  showed  an  increase  of  about 
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250  times  in  ginned  cotton;  an  increase  of  166  times  in  iron  and  steel; 
an  increase  of  537  times  in  mannfaetnring  machines;  an  increase  of  135 
times  in  chemicals  and  medicines;  and  an  increase  of  135  times  in  dyes, 
paints  and  pigments. 

In  short,  our  foreign  trade  has  made  a  rcnmrkable  progress  since 
the  opening  of  our  country  to  foreign  intercourse,  and  the  time  for  ex- 
porting materials  and  coarse  manufactures  and  importing  manufactured 
articles  is  now  giving  place  to  the  exporting  of  manufactured  articles 
and  importing  of  materials. 

Talue  of  the  Classes  of  Articles  Exported  1011  - 1913. 


10  13 

1  0  1  2 

10   11 

Grains,  Flours,  Starches  and  Seeds       

Beverages,  Comestibles,  and    Tobacco 

Tea      

Marine  Products        

Sugar,  Confectioneries  and  Sweetmeats 

Liquor 

Others          

Tobacco      

Total 

Yen, 
(5,892,150 

10.075.(521 
13.700.123 
15.015,475 
3.032.433 
11.281  07(i 
5(52.08(5 
54,570  714 

Yen 

7.003,283 

13.4(53,848 

1  l.()00.047 
S.504.!»80 
3.0()0.44!t 

10.358,203 
524,(501 

47,(541,107 

7,481.348 

14..3OO.20O 
0.112.010 
(5.025.817 
2.808.044 
8.574  (508 
024.803 

42,7(54,032 

Skins,  Hairs,  Horns,  Tusks  and  Manufactures  thereof... 

Oils,  Fats,  Waxes,  and  manufactures  thareof    

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Medicines,  Pigments  and  Coatings 
Yarns,  Threads.  Twines,  Cordages  &  Materials  thereof 

Silk     

Others         

Total i      

4.178.480 
8.531,780 

25.578.085 
203.310.344 

73.203.475 
270,510,819 

3.124.4(J2 
(5480,239 

23.380,217 
1(53.328,284 

55.335,088 
218,(5(54,272 

3.004.455 
5,211,(580 

20.038,306 
1.30.001.210 

41.080. 128 
180.(581.338 

Textile  Fabrics  and  Manufactures  thereof 

Silk  Fabrics         

Cotton  Textiles 

Other  extiles      ...     

Textiles  Materials     ... 

Total 

03,347,328 
33,(505.(584 
070.003 
14.088.213 
88.011,228 

30.100.070 
25.701.305 
1.102.005 
14.1(50,47(5 
71.215,845 

34.334.S05 
10.070.537 
1,041.408 
13,077.008 
68.133.718 

Clothing  and  Accessories 

Paper  and  Manufactures  thereof      

Minerals  and  Manufactures  thereof        

Earthenware,  Porcelain,  Glass  and  (ilass  Manufactures  .. 

Ores  and  Metals       ,..     

Metal  Manufactures 

Clocks,     Watches,   Scientific  Instruments,    Vessels, 

Vehicles,  and  Machinery     ...     

Miscellaneous 

Parcels  post       

Grand  Total 

25,800,833 
5.434,!)84 
24.008.002 
10,008,140 
31,455.25(5 
3,584,0(52 

(5.448,(M(S 

52,157.031 

5,1!)().132 

(520,520,250 

23.858,840 
4.748.4(52 

20.000,235 
8.031,0(50 

27.170,332 
3,237,707 

4.000,537 

48.085.025 

5.557.072 

524.014,021 

15,78(5,872 
3.077.420 

18.(500.225 
7,81(5.070 

22,521.440 
2,737.237 

3,507.147 

30,415.37(5 

4,2.50.47(5 

442.00(5,848 

Articles  Reimported...     

Sum  Total  of  Exports     

2,033,0(53 
032,400.213 

2.360,021 
.520.081,842 

4,437.040 
447,433.888 

Provisions 

Raw     

Manufactures      

Total   ...     

24,(5.54.582 
37.487,807 
(52,142,470 

22,202,652 

32,809,8(58 
55.012.520 

20.7(50,37(5 
31.318,(572 
52.088.048 

Materials     

Manufactures  for  Remanufacture    ...     

Wholly  Manufactured 

Mi-scellaneous     ...     

Grand  Total       •  ... 

51,-340,457 

328,083,8(5(5 

184,014,381 

5,970,030 

032,400,213 

44,401,120 

205,042,7 17 

155.730,010 

0,734,557 

526,981,842 

40.053,415 

212,088.054 

137.200,018 

5,014.:}53 

447,433,888 
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Value  oi'  tlie  Classes  of  Articles  Imported  1911  - 1913. 


19  13 

1  9  1  2 

19  11 

Plants  and  Animals 

Grains,  Plours,  Starches  and  Seeds       

Beverages  and  Comestibles      

Sugar,  Confectioneries  and  Sweetmeats 

Liquor      

Others      

Tobacco  

Total    

537,850 
79.225,896 

36,967,538 

852.578 

5.394,424 

1,244,467 

44,459,007 

Ten 
438,786 
52,494,843 

16,183,823 

540,192 

4,842,130 

1,128,033 

22,694,178 

Ten 
405,505 
38,223,697 

9,301,985 

1,551,745 

4,870,884 

121,977 

15,846,593 

Skins,  Hairs,  Horns,  Tusks  and  Manufactures  thereof  ... 

Oils,  Fatb,  Waxes  and  Manufactures  thereof        

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Medicines  and  Explosives      

Dyes,  Pigments,  Paints  and  Coatings 

Yarns,    Threads,    Twines,     Cordages  and   Materials 

thereof     

Textile  Fabrics  and  Manufactures  thereof    

Cotton  'J  ex  tiles      

Hemp  Fabrics        

Woolen  Fabrics     

Others      

Total    

8,968,208 
20,210,687 
39,603,318 
11,342,542 

271,415,670 

10,083,722 

746,753 
12,444,912 

2,888,778 

26,164,165 

8,564,797 
21,404,421 
33,789,495 

9,999,851 

237,836,679 

9,546,048 
1,161,381 
8,746,329 
3,115,636 

22,596,394 

7,530,372 
23,356,842 
30,578,870- 
11,58 1,940' 

171,011,321 

14,243,262 
1,201,423 

14,652,865. 
3,812,952 

33,910,502 

Clothing  and  Accessories 

Paper,  Paper  Manufactures,  Books  and  Pictures     

Minerals  and  Manufactures  thereof        ...     ...     

Earthenware,  Porcelain,  Glass  and  Glass  Manufactures... 
Ores  and  Metals        

Iron 

Others      

Total    ...     

1,365,646 
13,038,452 
14,312,364 

4,008,358 

58,-349,094 
14,313,787 

72,662,881 

1,250,431 
12,643,974 
11,564,-544 

3,817,700 

58.465.272 
13,862,867 

72,328,139 

1,463,816 

10,611,997 

9,293,390 

3,053,251 

42,002,011 
11,164,488 

53,148,499 

Metal  Manufactures 

Clocks,   Watches,   Scientific   Instruments   Fire-arms, 

Vessels,  Vehicles  and  Machinery       

Clocks  and  Watches     ...     

Scientific  Instruments  and  Fire-arms 

Vehicles  and  Vessels     

Machinery       

Total 

15,345,569 

1,226,767 

2,665,658 

10,387,699 

36,761,968 

51,042,092 

20,622,638 

1,237,431 

3,389,538 

11,102,220 

29,266,761 

44,995,950 

18,020,678 

1,047,098 

4,096,126 

10,385,568 

27,606,268 

43,135,060 

Miscellaneous      

Parcels  Post        

Travelers'  Luggages 

Grand  Total        

51,761,055 

2,793,736 

368,633 

728,626,129 

38,645,014 

2,19;!,559 

30().393 

618,160,786 

39,432,285 

2,229,197 

208,354 

512,942,169 

Articles  Re-imported         

Sum  Total  of  Imports      

805,515 
729,431,644 

831,491 
618,982,277 

863,536 
513,805,705 

Provisions 

Raw 

Manufactures  ...     

Total    ...       .. 

77,4,57,569 
43,124,689 

120,582,258 

49,508,053 
22,546,435 

72,054,488 

35,749,394 
15,875,154 

51,624,548 

Materials      

Manufactures  for  Remanufacture     

Wholly  Manufactured       

Miscellaneous      ,     

Grand  Total       

353,542.108 

126,927,264 

124,028,771 

4,351,243 

729.431,644 

299,354,212 

122,805,368 

121,170,302 

3,607,907 

618,992,277 

231,713,526 

100,407,034 

126,359,324 

3,701,27a 

513,805,705 
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m. 

PRINCIPAL   ARTICLES   OF  EXPORT  AiND   BIPORT 

The  principal  articles  of  Japanese  export  at  present  are  raw  silk,, 
waste  silk,  habutae,  silk  tissues,  shirtings,  other  cotton  cloths,  knitted 
goods,  undershirts  and  drawers,  silk  handkerchiefs,  tea,  marine  products,, 
sugar,  sake,  fish  oil,  whale  oil,  waxes,  tobacco,  camphor,  copper,  sulphur,. 
paper,  porcelain  and  earthenware,  timber,  matches,  plaits,  mats  and 
mattings  for  floor,  coal,  and  maehineTy.  Of  these  articles  for  export  raw 
silk,  waste  silk,  habutaye,  silk  tissues,  silk  handkerchiefs,  camphor,  copper, 
plaits,  sake,  fish  oil,  and,  waxes  are  exported  to  Europe,  America  and 
Oriental  countries;  cotton  yarns,  cotton  fabrics,  knitted  goods,  under- 
wear, marine  products,  cigarettes,  sugar,  matches,  coal  and  maehiner}'  to 
Oriental  countries;  porcelain  and  earthenware  to  the  United  States;  sul- 
phur to  Australia ;  and  timber  to  Oriental  countries  and  Mexico. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  iron  and  steel,  machines  and 
machinery,  gi'ains,  chemicals  and  medicines,  sugar,  cotton  textiles,  petro- 
leum, dyestufifs,  cotton,  wool,  woolen  yarn,  paper,  glass  and  manure. 

Of  these  imports,  iron,  steel  and  cotton  textiles  are  imported  chiefly 
from  Great  Britain;  machines  and  machinery  from  (ircat  Britain,  and  the 
United  States,  formerly  from  Germany  largely;  sugar  and  grain  from 
India  and  other  Oriental  countries;  chemicals  and  medicines  were  import- 
ed from  Germany;  also  woolen  yam  and  dyestuffs  from  Germany  and 
Great  Britain ;  w^ool  from  Germany,  Australia,  France  and  Great  Britain ; 
cotton  from  Great  Britain,  India,  United  States,  China  and  Egypt ;  woolen 
fabrics  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Sweden;  paper  frou\ 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  and  the  United. 
States;  glass  from  Belgium;  petroleum  from  the  United  States  and  Dutch 
Indies;  and  manure  from  Oriental  countries  and  Xoi'th  Amei-ica. 

IV. 

FOREIGX  TRADE  SINCE  IDIJ. 
General  Remarks. 

The  total  volume  of  tbe  import  and  export  trade  in  1912  was  Yeti 
1,145,974,119  (£117,379,301),  being  an  increase  of  Yen  184,734,626  (£18,- 
921,912),  or  19.2  per  cent,  on  tlie  total  trade  of  the  preceding  year,  which 
amounted  to  Yen  961,239,593  (£98,457,400).  Of  this  volume  the  exports 
amounted  to  Yen  526,981,842  (£53,977,450),  an  increase  of  Yen  97,547,954 
(£8,147,901),  or  17.8  per  cent,  on  the  preceding  year's  Yen  447,433,888 
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(£45,829.549),  while  the  imports  came  up  to  Yeu  618,992.277  (£63,401,- 
851),  an  increase  ol'  Yen  105,186,572  (£10,774.401),  or  more  than  20  per 
cent,  on  the  preceding  year's  amount,  whicli  was  Yen  513,805,705  (£52,- 
627,851).  An  inquiry  into  the  classes  of  goods  exported  shows  that 
provisions  amounted  to  Yen  55,012,520  (£5.634,797),  an  increase  of 
Yen  2.924.472  (£299,546),  on  the  preceding  year,  raw  materials  to  Yen  44.- 
461,129  (£4.554,044),  an  increase  of  Yen  4,407,714  (£451,471),  manufactures 
for  fiii-ther  use  in  manufacturing  to  Yen  265,042,717  (£27,147,672),  an  in- 
crease of  Yen  52,054,663  (£5,331,831),  and  wholly-manufactured  articles 
to  Yen  155,780,93  9  (£15.951.134),  an  increase  of  Yen  18,440,901  (£1,888,- 
856).  This  remarkable,  record-breaking  increase  of  exports  was  due  to 
the  brisk  sale  of  cotton  fabrics,  marine  products,  and  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles for  the  Cbina  trade  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  restoration  of  or- 
der in  that  country  since  the  early  summer  of  the  year  and  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  silver,  and  also  of  the  increased  export  of  raw  silk  and  straw  braids 
through  the  favom-able  condition  of  our  American  trade.  The  imports  of 
provisions  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  Yen  72,054,488  (£7,380,363),  an 
increase  of  Yen  20,429,940  (£2.092,588),  raw  materials  were  imported  to 
the  value  of  Yen  299,354,212  (£30,662,113),  an  increase  of  Yen  67,640,686 
(£6,92b,269),  and  manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufactui'ing  to  the 
value  of  Yen  122,805,368  (£12,578,651),  an  increase  of  Yen  22,398,334  (£2,- 
294,206),  while  the  value  of  wholly  manufactured  articles  amounted,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  to  A'en  121,170,302  (£12,441,175),  a  decrease  of  Yen  5,- 
180,022  (£530.577 K  The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  whoUy-manufactui'ed 
^articles  and  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  provisions  and  raw  materials 
were  due  to  a  sudden  increase  in  the  importation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
fibres  and  metal  materials  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  our  tex- 
tile manufactures,  shipbuilding,  and  mechanical  industries,  and  to  an  in- 
.creased  importation  of  rice  and  sugar  as  a  result  of  the  damage  done  by 
.  tempest  to  agricultural  products  in  Japan  Proper  and  Formosa.  Our  trade 
with  Korea  has  annually  increased  as  the  economic  relations  between  the 
two  countries  have  since  the  annexation  grown  closer  and  closer ;  and  the 
exports  to  Korea  amoimted  last  year  to  Yen  47,941,797  (£4,910,560), 
an  increase  of  Yen  6,253,376  (£640,518)  on  the  preceding  year,  and  imports 
from  Korea  to  Yen  17,375,831  (£1,779,763),  an  increase  of  Yen  1,573,575 
(£161,177). 

Trade  With  the  Various  Countries. 

Our  trade  relations  are  most  intimate  with  Great  Britain  and  its  pos- 
sessions and  colonies.  Our  trade  with  Great  Britain  amounted  in  1912  to 
Yen  145,938,871  (£14,948,158),  or  12.7  per  cent,  of  our  total  foreign  trade, 
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being  an  increase  on  the  preceding  year  of  Yen  l(),958,04r8   (£1,122.406),. 
and    that    with    Hongkong,    the    Straits     Settlements,    British    India, 
British    ^Viuerica,   and   Australia  to    Yi-n   228,489/JGl    (£23,4(>3,663;i,    an 
increase   of  Yen  50,962,564    (£5,219,970),  making  a   total   of  Yen  374,- 
428,832      (£38,351,821),      or    32.7      per      cent,     of     our     total     foreign- 
trade.       The   advance  in  our  trade  with   Great  liritain   was  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  exportation  of  waste  silk,  straw  braids  and  copper  to  that 
country  and  in  the  importation  thence  of  metal  materials  and  machinery, 
while  the  favourable  condition  of  the  trade  with  the  Britisli  possessions 
and  colonies  was  oAvingto  an  increase  in  the  exportation  of  habutaye,  cot- 
ton fabrics,  knitted  goods,  and  coal  to  India,  matches,  marine  products, . 
and  cotton  yarns  and  threads  to  Hongkong,  and  coal  to  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  in  the  importation  of  rice  and  fibres  for  textile  manufacture 
from  India  and  Australia.     Our  trade  with  the  United  States,  including 
the  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  amounted  to  Yen  311,787,754  (£31,- 
935,650),  or  27.2  per  cent,  of  our  total  foreign  trade,  showing  an  increase  • 
on  the  preceding  year  of  Yen  76,306,024  (£7,715,838),  which  was  due  to 
an  increase  in  the  exportation  of  raw  silk  and  straw  braids  and  importa- 
tion of  iron  and  machinery,  and  importation  of  sugar  and  ]Manila  hemp 
from  the  Philippines.     Our  trade  v/ith  France  shows  an  increase  of  Yen 
296,019  (£30,320),  in  the  exports  due  to  an  increase  in  the  exportation  of 
copper  and  a  slight  decrease  in  imports  due  to  a  falling  off  in  the  importa- 
tion of  woollen  textiles ;  but  imports  from  the  French  Indies  increased  hy 
Yen  719,806  (£73,728),  on  account  of  increased  importation  of  cotton.    Our 
trade  with  Germany  showed  an  advance  of  Yen  6,449,830  (£660,640)   on 
the    preceding    year,    owing    to    an    increase    in    the    exportation    of 
straw  braids  and  importation  of  iron  and  paper.     There  was  also  an  in- 
crease in  our  import  and  export  trade  with  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy. 
Our  trade  with  Belgium  showed  a  slight  falling  off  in  exports  but  an  in- 
crease in  imports  owing  to  an  increased  importation  of  iron,  making  a  net 
increase  of  Yen  1,350.291  (£138,307).     Oui-  trade  with  China  suffered  for 
a  time  on  account  of  the  revolutionary  disturbances  in  that  country,  but 
began  to  recover  from  April  last  year ;  and  as,  moreojver,  the  price  of  silver 
rose  about  the  same  time,  our  export  trade  with  China  became  very  pros- 
perous so  that  the  total  value  of  exports  to  the  empire  for  the  year  exceed- 
ed the  preceding  year's  figure  by  Yen  26,670,935  (£2,731,838).     The  im- 
ports, however,  owing  to  the  decreased  importation  of  ginned  cotton,  pig- 
iron,  peas  and  beans,  and  oil-cake,  fell  oft'  by  Yen  7,192,594  (£736,720). 
Our  trade  with  the  various  other  countries  was  carried  on  smoothly,  and 
its  volume  increased  as  a  whole. 

Trade  at  the  Commercial  Ports. 

Of  the  thirty-seven  open  ports  of  the  country  the  largest  trade  during 
the  year  w-as  done  by  Yokohama  whose  total  volume  of  imports  and  ex- 
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ports  amounted  to  Yen  473,220,398  (£4:8,4:70,798),  followed  closely  by  Kobe 
with  a  total  volume  of  Yen  4:52,675,676  (£4:6,366,4:53),  so  that  the  aggregate 
trade  of  these  two  ports  is  equal  to  81  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  of  the 
country  and  shows  an  increase  on  the  preceding  year  of  Yen  144:,654,092 
(£14,816,562),  or  18.5  per  cent.  Kobe,  Avhieh  had  suffered  from  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  China  trade  during  the  preceding  year,  increased  its  exports 
upon  the  recovery  of  thait  trade  during  the  year  under  consideration,  so 
that  they  exceeded  the  figure  for  1910  by  Yen  28,361,102  (£2,904,958), 
while  the  port  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  industrial  district, 
there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  importation  of  industrial  raw  materials. 
Osaka,  being  engaged  like  Kobe  in  the  China  trade,  showed  an  increase  in 
both  imports  and  exports.  The  trade  of  Nagasaki,  3Ioji,  Miike,  ^Yakama- 
tsu,  Hakata,  and  Karatsu  on  the  coasts  of  Kyushu,  showed  an  increase  on 
the  preceding  year  in  both  imports  and  exports,  ^^itli  the  exception  of  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  imports  of  Miike.  The  trade  of  Xiigata,  Tsuruga 
and  Fushiki,  the  principal  trade-ports  on  the  Japan  Sea  coast,  increased 
both  their  imports  and  exports  owing  to  the  briskness  of  their  Russian  and 
China  trade.  The  trade  of  Hakodate,  Otaru,  Muroran,  Kushiro,  and  Ne- 
muro,  the  ports  in  Hokkaido,  showed  an  increase  in  exports  of  Hakodate, 
Kushiro,  and  Muroran,  and  imports  of  Hakodate  and  Otaru,  and  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  imports  of  Muroran  and  exports  of  Otaru.  The  trade  of 
Shimizu,  Taketoyo,  Xagoya  and  Yokkaichi,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  the 
exception  of  a  decrease  in  the  exports  of  Shimizu  and  a  slight  falling  off 
in  those  of  Taketo.yo  in  consequence  of  a  decreased  exportation  of  tea, 
showed  an  increase  in  imports  and  exports  on  account  of  the  favourable 
condition  of  the  trade  Avith  America  and  Cliina. 

Entry  and  Clearance  or  Vessels. 

The  umnber  of  A'essels  which  entered  or  cleared  from  the  open  ports 
for  purposes  of  foreign  trade  in  1912  was  18,853,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  43,492,604  tons,  of  which  steamers  numbered  17,971,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  43,356,347  tons,  showing  an  increase  on  the  preceding  year  of 
815  vessels  and  3,373,623  tons,  while  sailing  vessels  numbered  882,  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  136.255  tons,  being  an  iucrease  of  12  vessels  and  15,698 
tons.  The  numbers,  of  these  steamers  classified  according  to  nationality 
are  as  follows: — Japanese  steamers  numbered  10,815  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  20,572,690  tons,  which  is  equivalent  to  47.5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  steamers  which  entered  or  cleared  from  Japanese  ports 
in  1912;  British  steamers  numbered  4,080,  aggregating  13,212,690  tons, 
or  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  shipping  for  the  year ;  German 
steamers  861,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,105,2i28  tons,  or  7.2  per 
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cent,  of  the  total  toimage ;  American  steamers  366,  with  a  total  of  2,682,359 
Ions,  or  6.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage;  and  Russian  steamers  810, 
aggregating  1,422,154  tons,  or  3.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage.  Thus, 
the  steamers  of  these  five  countries  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  equal  to 
95  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  shipping  for  the  year;  and  the 
remaining  five  per  cent,  was  taken  up  by  tlie  tonnage  of  the  steamers  of 
French,  Norwegian.  Dutch,  Austro-Hungarian,  and  other  nationalities. 
On  accoimt  of  the  great  prosperity  of  our  foreign  trade  especially  of  the 
China  trade,  there  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  a  temporary  de- 
ficiency in  tlie  number  of  vessels;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
.decrease  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  French  and  Norwegian  vessels, 
there  was  an  increase  all  I'ound,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  in 
.the  Jiumber  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  of  the  various  countries. 

Export  Trade. 

The  export  trade,  as  stated  under  the  (ieneral  Remarks,  enjoyed  in 
1912  great  prosperity.  Of  the  principal  articles  of  export,  raw  silk  was 
exported  to  the  amount  of  17,102,574  kin,  valued  at  Yen  150,321,198 
(£15,397,029)  or  28.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume  of  the  exports  for  the 
.year,  being  an  increase  on  the  year  preceding  of  2,646,527  kin,  and  Yen 
21,446,104  (£2,196,672)  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  exported 
went  to  the  Fnited  States,  12  per  cent,  to  France,  and  10  per  cent,  to 
Italy:  and  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  its  exportation  to  America, 
-though  its  importation  to  France  and  Italy  showed  a  slight  falling  off. 
The  *exportation  of  Avaste  silk  also  showed  a  great  increase  on  the  pre- 
ceding year,  67  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  being  exported  to  France 
and  18  per  cent,  to  Italy.  Although  habutaye  and  other  silk  and  silk-and- 
eotton  fabrics  were  exported  to  the  value  of  Yen  30,100,979  (£3,083,169), 
their  sale  was  on  the  whole  slack  and  the  volume  of  export  was  smaller 
than  that  of  the  j^receding  year.  Cotton  yarns  were  exported  to  the 
quantity  of  106,169,458  kin,  valued  at  Yen  53,680,746  (£5,498,386),  bein^ 
an  increase  in  quantity  of  27,515,097  kin,  while  the  value  of  cotton  fabrics 
and  towels  amounted  to  Yen  27,921,936  (£2,859,975),  an  increase  on  the 
preceding  year  of  Yen  6,602,809  (£676,309).  and  the  exports  of  cotton 
knitted  underwear  and  socks  and  stockings  were  valued  at  Yen  8.665,8!)2 
(£887,626),  an  increase  of  Yen  2,051,116  (£210,091).  These  cotton  goods 
being  principally  articles  of  export  to  the  East,  their  exportation  made  a 
remarkable  advance  owing  to  their  rai)id  sale  in  China  as  a  result  of  the 
•continued  full  crops  in  that  country  and  appreciation  of  sdlver,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  our  trade  with  India ;  and  to 
the  same  causes  must   be  attributed  the   iucrea.se  in  the  exportatioji  of 


articles  for  export  to  China,  such  as  matches,  looking-glasses,  refined 
sugar,  and  marine  products.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 
Cliina,  a  change  came  over  the  national  costume,  and  a  demand  arose  for 
hats,  foreign  clothes,  and  boots,  the  exportation  of  which  from  this  country 
came  up  to  Yen  7,011,846  (£718,206),  being  an  increase  on  the  preceding 
year  of  Yen  4,438.931  (£454,669).  The  exportation  of  copper  to  China 
and  Great  Britain  was  double  the  amount  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
exportation  of  coal  increased  in  consequence  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
carrying-trade  in  the  East.  Straw-braids  shoAved  a  marked  increase  in 
exportation  both  to  Europe  and  America.  Although  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  exportation  of  mattings,  porcelain,  and  earthenware,  there 
was  a  slight  decline  in  the  exportation  of  tea  to  America  and  of  camphor 
to  America  and  France.  Besides  the  articles  above-mentioned,  oranges, 
canned  foods,  rape-oil,  fish  oil,  whale  oil,  sulphui',  menthol  crystals,  table 
cloths,  vessels,  and  bamboo  ware  showed  an  increase  in  exportation  on 
the  preceding  year,  but  peas  and  beans,  hides  and  skins,  cigarettes,  cotton 
gins,  and  artificial  manures  showed  a  marked  decrease. 

Import  Trade. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade 
in  1912  was  mainly  due  to  the  increased  importation  of  raw  materials  and 
manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing.  Among  the  raw  materials 
the  greatest  increase  on  the  preceding  year  Avas  shown  by  cotton,  the  im- 
portation of  which  amounted  to  6,076,730  piculs,  valued  at  Yen  200,824,204 
(£20,569,928),  which  is  equivalent  to  32  per  cent,  of  the  total  import 
trade,  and  showed  an  increase  of  1,943,786  piculs  and  Yen  54,041,592 
(£5,535,347).  Of  the  quantity  imported  52  per  cent,  came  from  British 
India.  31  per  cent,  from  America,  and  11  per  cent,  from  China :  though 
the  importation  from  British  India  sliowed  a  falling  off  in  1911,  it  in- 
creased marl^edly  in  the  f oUoA^ing  year ;  and  the  importation  from  China 
betrays  a  tendency  to  decline  year  by  year  in  consequence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cotton-spinning  industry  in  that  country.  Among  other 
vegetable  fibres  for  textile  manufacture,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
importation  of  China  grass  from  China,  jute  from  British  India  and  Manila 
hemp  from  the  Philippines.  The  importation  of  wool  and  top  and  als^j 
of  woollen  yarns  increased  with  the  development  of  our  woollen  manu- 
factures ;  and  although  the  quantity  of  the  cotton  yarns  imported  showed 
an  increase  on  the  preceding  year,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  importation 
of  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics.  The  importation  of  iron  materials  has  an- 
nually increased  as  a  result  of  the  progress  of  our  shipbuilding  and  mecha- 
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nical  manufaeturiiig  industries,  the  value  of  these  imports  in  1912  being 
Yen  58,465.272  (£5,988,454),  an  increase  on  the  preceding  year  of  Yen 
16,463,261  (£1,686,291)  ;  and  of  tliese  the  principal  articles  were  iron  and 
steel  pigs,  ingots,  slabs,  blooms,  l>ars,  rods,  sheets,  plates,  pipes,  and  tubes, 
of  which  48  per  cent.  Avei-e  imported  from  Great  Britain,  20  per  cent,  from 
the  United  States,   and  19   per   cent,  from  Germany.     !Metal   materials 
other  than  iron  and  steel  were  imported  to  the  value  of  Yen  13,862,867 
(£1,419,939),  the  articles  most  largely  imported  being  lead,  tin,  zinc,  nicktd, 
and  aluminium  blocks,  ingots,  and  slabs,  and  zinc  sheets;  and  the  im- 
portation of  metal  manufactures  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  Yen  20,622,638 
(£2,112.326),  the  principal  articles  being  railway,  house,  and  bridge  build- 
ing materials,  insulated  electric  wires,  and  nails.     The  imported  value  of 
railway    locomotives,    cars,    and    wagons    amounted    to    Yen    3,933,326 
(£402,881),  being  only  a  slight  increase  on  the  preceding  year,  but  the  im- 
portation of  various  machines  was  valued  at  Yen  28,465,239  (£2,915,624), 
an  increase  of  Yen  2,394,986  (£245.313),  and  of  these  the  most  largely  im- 
ported were  dynamos,  motors,  and  metal-working  machines.     As  regards 
dyes,  the  importation  of  artificial  indigo  has  declined,  and  there  was 
little  difference  in  the  value  of  other  dyes  imported  in  1911  and  the  j^ear 
following.     The  importation  of  leather  showed  a  slight  falling  off  as  a 
result  of  the  excessiive  importation  in  the  preceding  year.     The  increased 
demand  for  paper  and  pulp  for  paper  manufacture  in  Japan  Proper  led 
to  an  increase  in  their  importation.     Of  the  oils  and  fats,  although  the 
importation  of  crude  oil  and  kerosene  has  fallen  oft*  on  account  of  electric 
and  gas  lighting  having  of  late  come  into  extensive  use,  the  increased 
use  of  petroleum    motors,    on    the    other    hand,  increased  the  importa- 
tion    of    naphtha.        Of    the     beverages     and     comestibles,     both    rice 
and  wheat  showed  an  increase  in  importation,  the  former  on  account 
of  its  appreciation  in  the  home  market  and  the  latter  on  account  of  its 
increased  demand  for  flour  manufacture;  the  importation  of  raw  sugar 
also  increased  on  account  of  the  poor  crop  in  Formosa  and  increased  ex- 
portation of  refined  sugar;  but  that  of  wines;  fell  off  as  there  was  already 
a  large  stock  in  the  cities.     Of  the  other  articles  of  import,  a  remarkable 
increase  showed  itself  in  the  importation  of  rape  seed,  skins  and  hides, 
animal  fats,  and  timber. 
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V. 

STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Tabic  1.— Total  Values  of  Exports  and  Imports  of  Mercliandise, 
tvitlt  Proportion  per  Head  of  Total  Population. 


Export 

s. 

Imports. 

Total  of  Exports 
and  Imports. 

Excess  of 
Exports 

over 
Imports. 

Excess  of 
Imports 

over 
Exports. 

Year. 

Total 
Value. 

Per 
Head. 

Total 
Value. 

Per 
Head. 

Total  Value. 

Per 
Head. 

1877 

Yen 
23,348,522 

Ten 

0.67 

27,420,903 

Yen 
0.79 

Yen 

50,769,425 

Ten 
1.46 

Ten 

Yen 

4,072,381 

1878 

2.5,988,140 

0.73 

32,874,834 

0.92 

58,862,974 

1.65 

6' 886,694 

1879 

28,175,770 

0.78 

32,953,002 

0.92 

61,128,772 

1.70 

4,777,232 

1880 

28,395,387 

0.78 

36,626,601 

1.01 

65,021,988 

1.79 

8,231,214 

1881 

31,058,888 

0.85 

31,191,246 

0.85 

62,250,134 

1.70 

132,358- 

1882 

37,721,751 

1.02 

29,446,594 

0.80 

67,168,345 

1.82 

8,275,157 

1883 

36,268,020 

0.97 

28,444,842 

0.76 

64,712,862 

1.73 

7,823,178 

1884 

33,871,466 

0.89 

29,672,647 

0.78 

63,544,113 

1.67 

4,198,819 

1885 

37,146,691 

0.97 

29,356,968 

0.77 

66,503,659 

1.74 

7,789,723 

1886 

48,876,313 

1.27 

32,168,432 

0.84 

81,044,745 

2.11 

10,707,881 

1887 

52,407,681 

1.34 

44,304,252 

1.13 

96,711,933 

2.47 

8,103,429 

1888 

65,705,510 

1.66 

65,455,234 

1.65 

131,160,744 

3.31 

2-50,276 

1889 

70,060,706 

1.75 

66,103,767 

1.65 

136,164,473 

3.40 

3,956,939 

1890...     ... 

56,603,506 

1.40 

81,728,581 

2.02 

138,332,087 

3.42 

25,125,075 

1891 

79,527,272 

1.95 

62,927,268 

1.55 

142,454,540 

3.50 

16,600,004 

1892 

91,102,754 

2.22 

71,326,080 

1.74 

162,428,834 

3.96 

19,776,674 

1893 

89,712,865 

2.17 

88,257,172 

2.13 

177,970,037 

4.30 

1,455,093 

1894 

113,246,086 

2.71 

117,481,955 

2.81 

230,728,041 

5.52 

4,235,869 

1895 

136,112,178 

3.22 

129,260,578 

3.06 

265,372,756 

6.28 

6,851,600 

1896 

117,842,761 

2.76 

171,674,474 

4.02 

289,517,235 

6.78 

53,831,713 

1897 

163,135,077 

3.77 

219,300,772 

5.07 

382,435,849 

8.84 

56,165,695 

1898 

165,753,753 

3.79 

277,502,157 

6.34 

443,255,910 

10.13 

111,748,404 

1899 

214,929,894 

4.86 

220,401,926 

4.98 

435,331,820 

9.84 

5,472,032 

1900 

204.429,994 

4.56 

287,261,846 

6.41 

491,691,840 

10.97 

82,831,852 

1901 

252,349,543 

5.55|255,8 16,645 

5.63 

508,166,188 

11.18 

3,467,102 

1902 

258,303,065 

5.61 

271,731,259 

5.90 

530,034,324 

11.51 

13,428,194 

1903 

289,502,442 

6.19 

317,135,518 

6.79 

606,637,960 

12.98 

27,633,076 

1904...     .,. 

319,260,896 

6.76 

371,360,738 

7.87 

690,621,634 

14.63 

52,099,842 

1905 

321,533,610 

6.74 

488,538,017 

10.25 

810,071,627 

16.99 

167,004,407 

1906 

423,754,892 

8.80 

418,784,108 

8.70 

842,539,000 

17.50 

4,970,784 

1907 

4.32,412,873 

8.8G 

494,467,346 

10.13 

926,880,219 

18.99 

62,054,473 

1908 

378,245,673 

7.63 

436,257,462 

8.80 

814,503,135 

16.43 

58,011,789 

1909 

413,112,511 

8.22 

394,198,843 

7.84 

807,311,354 

16.06 

18,913,668 

1910 

458,428,996 

8.99 

464,233,808 

9.11 

922,662,804 

18.10 

5,804,812 

1911 

447,433,888 

8.66 

513,805,705 

9.95 

961,239,593 

18.61 

66,371,817 

1912 

526,981,842 

10.07 

618,992,277 

11.83 

1,145,974:119 

21.90 

92,010,435- 

Note: — (1)    Tbe  figures  of  exports  for  1901  and  subsequent  years  do  not  include  those  of  tbe  articles  for 
ship's  use. 

(2)  The  values  of  the  exports  represent  prior  to  1904  the   price   at  the  port  of  shipment  and   in 

tliat  and  subsequent  years  the  price  and  packing  charges.     The  values  of  the  imports  repre- 
s'>nt  prior  to  1898  the  original  price  only  and  in  that  and  subsequent  years  tbe  cost,  packing 
■t-        charges,  freight,  insurance  and  all  other  expenses  incurred  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  at 
the  deatination. 

(3)  The  figures  for  1910  do  not  include  the  amount  of  trade  between  Japan  Proper   and   Korea 

which  was  carried  on  in  September  and   subsequent  months  of  the  same  year.    This  ex- 
planation is  applicable  to  next  tables. 


Tenuis.  C'rf.  5S:! 
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Table  2.    Total  Talnes  of  Exports  aud  Imports  of 
Gold  and  Silver  IStillioii  and  Specie. 


'\r^^^ 

Gold  Bullion 
and  Specie. 

Silver  Bullion 
and  Specie. 

Total  of  Gold 

and  Silver 

Bullion  and  Specie. 

Excess  of 
Exports 

over 
Imports. 

Excess  of 
Imports 

Year- 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

ever 
Exports 

1877 

Yen 
6,221,777 

Ten 

162,281 

Ten 
3,219,494 

Ten 
2,011,218 

Jen 

9,441,271 

Ten 
2,173,499 

Yen 

7,207,772 

Yen 

1878 

4,601,083 

243 

3,727,570 

2,188,858 

8,328,653 

2,189,101 

6,139,552 

1879 

4,749,635 

731,666 

8,029,229 

2,403,138 

12,778,864 

3,134,804 

9,644,060 

1880 

5,888,174 

20,618 

7,334,819 

3,617,612 

13,222,993 

3,638,230 

9,584,703 

1881 

2,246,889 

150 

5,243,658 

1,855,997 

7,490,547 

1,856,147 

5,634,400 

1882 

1,251,035 

500 

3,179,162 

6,160,224 

4,430,198 

6,160,724 

1,7.30,520 

1883 

1,009,570 

559 

2,146,995 

5,450,942 

3,156,-565 

5,451,501 

2,294,930 

1884 

1,423,654 

299,202 

3,581,418 

5,312,557 

5,005,072 

5,611,759 

606,687 

1885 

492,636 

608,813 

3,763,809 

6,938,028 

4,256,445 

7,546,841 

3,290,.396 

1886 

302,542 

1,159,468 

9,323,965 

8,012,405 

9,626,447 

9,171,873 

454,574 

1887 

86,236 

1,259,527 

10,949,252 

7,611,739 

11,035,488 

8,871,266 

2,164,222 

1888 

450,284 

1,203,252 

7,383,160 

7,529,239 

7,833,444 

8,732,491 

899,047 

1889 

268,010 

749,924 

4,920,520 

13,423,322 

5,188,530 

14,173,240 

8,984,710 

1890 

1,687,606 

360,242 

12,090,926 

840,305 

13,778,532 

1,200,607 

12,577,925 

1891 

230,446 

283,144 

1,222,518 

13,605,382 

1,452,964 

13,888,526 

12,435,562 

1892 

8,544,523 

395,493 

1,185,230 

22,488,264 

9,729,753 

22,883,757 

13,154,004 

1893 

2,302,678 

496,730 

9,986,510 

10,689,757 

12,289,188 

11,186,487 

1,102,701 

1894 

3,547,138 

555,966 

30,831,973 

26,227,687 

34,379,111 

26,783,653 

7,595,458 

1895 

2,791,952 

1,029,912 

24,509,747 

4,844,252 

27,301,009 

5,874,164 

21,427,535 

1896 

1,990,576 

10,217,458 

9,602,308 

28,924,750 

11,598,884 

39,142;208 

27,543,324 

1897 

8,863,798 

04,313,493 

10,355,366 

17,153,220 

19,219,164 

81,466,713 

62,247,549 

1898 

46,281,343 

37,027,753 

40,706,138 

5,536,028 

86,987,481 

42,563,78*1 

44,423,700 

1899 

8,768,365 

20,080,696 

2,409,882 

82,805 

11,178,247 

20,163,50] 

8,985,254 

1900 

51,761,620 

8,967,198 

4,945,443 

2,550,637 

56,707,063 

11,517,835 

45,189,228 

1901 

11,477,852 

10,651,210 

2,571,247 

309,540 

14,049,099 

10,960,750 

3.088,349 

1902 

453,313 

30,183,670 

1,675,669 

1,977,688 

2,028,982 

32,161,358 

30,132.376 

1903 

16,698,230 

25,355,369 

2,302,969 

2,452,100 

19,001,199 

27,807,469 

8,806,270 

1904 

100,026,562 

5,456,333 

1,709,297 

28,490,323 

107,795,859 

33,946,656 

73,849,203 

1905 

14,708,413 

20,192,995 

1,646,344 

11,313,978 

16,354,757 

31,506,973 

15,152,210 

1906 

22,983,031 

37;021,827 

2,800,805 

10,189,370 

25,784,436 

47,211,197 

21,426,761 

1907 

18,695,558 

6,969,661 

63,727 

1,286,842 

18,759,285 

8,256,503 

10,502,782 

1908 

3,653,457 

16,900,049 

119,045 

644,437 

3,772,502 

17,544,486 

13,771,984 

1909 

6,447,008 

78,750,998 

137,319 

836,504 

6,584,327 

79,587,502 

73,003,175 

1910 

22,577,124 

17,494,098 

2,597,967 

177,699 

25,175,091 

17,071,797 

7,503.294 

1911 

21,801,564 

4,938,672 

2,596,722 

1,229,596 

24,398,286 

6,168,268 

18,230,018 

1912 

21,201,849 

10,380,596 

7,123,304 

1,163,755 

28,325,153 

11,544,351 

16,780,802 

Tzi 


Table  3.— Value  of  Commodities 


Countries. 


Asia : — 

China   ...     

Kvvantung  Province 
British  India 

Hongkong    

Korea    

Straits  Settlements 
Asiatic  Russia  ... 
French  Ind^-China 
Dutch  Indies 
Philippine  Islands 
Siam     

Total    


Europe  :  — 
Great  Britain 

France  

Germany 

Italy     

Belgium 

Austria  -Hungary . 
Switzerland... 
Netherlands  ..     . 

Russia 

Norway 
Sweden 

Spain 

Turkey , 

Denmark 
Portugal       ...     . 


Total 


America  : — 

T'nited  States  of  America. 

Argentine     

British  America 

Mexico 

Peru      

Chili     

Total    


Ail  Other  :— 

Australia      ...      

Cape  Colony  &  Natal... 

Egypt  

Hawaii 

Total    


Other  Countries 
Unknown     ... 


Total  Exports     ... 


1899 


40,257,034 

6,062,049 

34,291,308 

6,995,931 

2,556,003 
161,048 

45,947 
286,: 

26,614 

90,682,706 


11,270,770 

29,247,837 

3,796,92 

3,581,709 

331,415 

674,527 

111,578 

322,155 

616,802 

12,043 

57,7:^ 

92,051 

21,798 


50,137,944 


63,919,270 

2,358,099 
9,554 
4,764 


66,291,687 


2,169,921 

660,8r.O 
1,351,950 

4,182,732 


164,723 
35,542 


211,495,335 


1900 


31,871,576 

8,704,318 

39,177.455 

9,953,272 

3,541,833 
114,407 
362,025 

1,257,126 
35,62-: 

95,017,634 


11,202,997 

19,150,423 

.S,555,614 

7,129,311 

296,512 

497.195 

117,878 

119,029 

623,325 

4,902 

20,504 

54,940 

18,9.56 

977 

42,852,56] 


52,506,395 

2,950,663 

32,576 

3,426 


55,553,060 


2,530,525 

277,953 
1,294,790 

4,103,267 


.326.340 
210,684 


198,063,547 


190  1 


42,925,579 

9,657,595 
41,786,647 
11,372,551 

2,290,447 
148,470 
683,375 

2,580,682 
32,002 

111,477,347 


11,482,504 

27,275,67 1 

5,251,071 

12.569,485 

519,327 

1,386,964 

150,284 

344,025 

vS52,315 

29,345 

34,005 

44,114 

24,964 

1,150 

59,965,224 


72,309,359 

3,276,114 

60,863 

5,493 


75,651,828 


2,533,357 

308,146 
1,902,710 

4,744,213 


308,351 
202,579 


252,349,543 


1902 


46,838,545 

5,067,263 

25,876,059 

10,554,183 

8,269,633 

2,144,961 

158,411 

572,047 

1,731,739 

56,347 

101,269,187 


17,346,149 

27,283,458 

4,737,029 

13,287,556 

600,49 

1,143,309 

75.5,916 

745,249 

968,937 

6,385 

83,26 

41,860 

20,102 


67,019,715 


80,232,805 

3,485,841 

101,604 

2,392 


83,822,641 


3,172,092 

449,305 
1,833,293 

5,454,690 


343,401 
393,429 


1903 


64,994,180 

8.086,798 

29,724,694 

11,761,494 

7,108,701 

2,239,987 

197,776 

912,419 

1,675,519 

73,626 

126,775,194 


16,544,524 

34,279,116 

5,185,658 

11,003,607 

487,173 

981,290 

264,738 

224,043 

1,125,251 

f         1,728 

1  518 

67,594 

105,959 

29,448 

999 

70,301,646 


82,723,986 

2,923,540 
72,222 
12,012 


85,731,760 


3,352,465 

322,664 
2,253,783 

5,928,913 


486,791 
278,139 


19  04 


258,303,065 


289,502,442 


67,985,873 

9,404,954 

28,160,103 

20,389,728 

5,270,803 

27,814 

374,948 

1,882,322 

1,675,847 

159,423 

134,.531,814 


17,643,963 

36,320,101 

4,104,122 

12,070,670 

310,887 

543,921 

588,699 

432.732 

53,626 

8,571 

346 

169,220 

68,960 

73,026 

937 

72,389,781 


101,250,773 

3.211,675 

143,048 

4,683 


104,610,179 


4,438,589 

418,.529 
2,240,564 

7,097,682 


631,400 
40 


319,260,896 


Note  : — The  iigures  mentioned  in  this  table  do  not  include  those  of  the  articles  for  ship's  use. 
r«n.— 2).  Od.  582. 
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exported  to  Yarious  Countries. 


19  05 

1906 

1907 

190  8 

19  09 

19  10 

19  11 

19  12 

Yen 

Ten 

Ten 

Tm 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

98,681,998 

117,779,533 

18.5,619,233 
\20,400,683 

60,506,991 

73,087,891 

90,037,3.54 

88,1.52,792 

114.82.3,727 

17,238,801 

16,196,930 

19.148,4r,6 

23,063,188 

27,544.8-58 

7.997,594 

10,351,836 

13,088,089 

13,631,-541 

14,425,973 

18.712,918 

20.316,322 

23,648.074 

20,215,081 

27,061,326 

24,384,762 

18,538,739 

21,675,636 

2.3,4.59,911 

24,521,985 

28,712,905 

26,618,870 

25,209,796 

32,792,476 

30,273,171 

26,997,842 

17,450,330 

— 

— 

4,424,068 

4,033.679 

5,767,563 

5,344,126 

5,66 1, .589 

6,.549,661 

7,105,715 

8,891,269 

1,709,787 

10,494.077 

5,067,723 

4,710,948 

3,388,312 

2,503,476 

3,070.559 

3-542,176 

406,933 

149,838 

250,114 

365,442 

439,796 

341,083 

409,801 

349,239 

1,233,011 

1,393,536 

2,261,312 

2,123,577 

3,071,539 

.3,133,.598 

3,724.117 

4,343,389 

1,363,673 

1,375,437 

1,795,726 

2,358,713 

3,162,846 

4,410.505 

5,905,870 

5,.535,497 

103,342 

235,365 

338,390 

2,308,895 

480,551 

533,098 

496,650 

1,336,5.55 

162,754,357 

198,084,423 

191,766,071 

157,400,944 

168,588,905 

186,280,390 

176,917,059 

218,727,089 

13,039,401 

22,553,409 

22,443,305 

25,521,404 

27,092,677 

2.5,781,364 

23,824,065 

29,791,898 

27,227,473 

40,288,876 

42,532,655 

33,745,755 

41,520,475 

44,925,229 

43.575,391 

43,871,410 

4,360,402 

8,396,132 

11,255,619 

7,975,815 

7,955,060 

11.167,773 

11,681,762 

13,487,589 

8,095,467 

11,807,567 

13,770,735 

11, .387,429 

11,999,518 

16.834.878 

17,894,996 

18,412,073 

665,520 

1,307,605 

2,054,397 

2,385,953 

1,923,968 

3.464,839 

3,177,-500 

3,080,150 

414,106 

1,225,779 

1,148,716 

1,125,814 

1,084.956 

1.1.59..587 

882,077 

1,322,254 

11,554 

23,351 

64,225 

46,365 

1,622,341 

1,943,040 

595,772 

490.784 

161,834 

225,827 

266,805 

431,032 

664,750 

725,952 

427,142 

468,022 

10,584 

77,901 

44 1, .560 

1,032,227 

1,856,698 

1,811,283 

2,595,650 

2,540.737 

11,689 

3,785 

4,214 

.5,790 

5,038 

5,107 

5,011 

6,377 

193 

2,336 

7,549 

5,794 

93,.575 

256,115 

15,676 

40,873 

77,742 

82,430 

200,853 

198,084 

173,912 

269,911 

296,016 

433,825 

50,516 

70,516 

70,598 

30,333 

59,311 

81,166 

141,914 

162,.575 

70,045 

148,941 

97,816 

92,894 

8»,917 

138,021 

160,139 

187,-507 

604 

2,586 

8,022 

7,000 

10,102 

5,640 

7,983 

17,317 

54,197,130 

86,217,041 

94,367,069 

83,991,749 

96,152,298 

103,569,905 

105,281,494 

114,313,391 

94,009,072 

125,964,408 

131,101,015 

121,996,586 

131,547,139 

143,702,249 

142,725,642 

168,708,896 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,. 397, 172 

3,240,036 

3,953,051 

3,863,657 

3,130,681 

3,955,470 

4,261,792 

4,006,046 

4,808,263 

60,935 

409,472 

841,299 

716,739 

204,333 

318,350 

417,054 

527.073 

10,407 

49,694 

87,850 

57,560 

44,327 

200,378 

220,211 

193,547 

— 

— 

130,129 

68,704 

83,018 

71,41] 

133,000 

175,184 

97,320,450 

130,376,625 

136,023,950 

125,970,270 

135,734,887 

148,554,180 

147,501,953 

175,810,135 

4,072,936 

4,225,662 

4,793,903 

5,285,322 

5,811,892 

6,552,457 

8,102,525 

8,628,934 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

453,666 

283,801 

378,734 

386,300 

616,329 

840,633 

806,828 

688,410 

883,931 

1,876,454 

2,758,221 

3,468,077 

3,179,693 

3,572,239 

3.964,066 

4,165,908 

5,221,953 

6,233,191 

7,362,617 

8,648,880 

9,081,344 

10,224,764 

11,323,351 

12,986,843 

15,188,484 

1,028,482 

1,714,186 

1,006,903 

1,.597,065 

2,037,840 

2,728,837 

3,107.230 

1,497,126 

— 

— 

— 

204,301 

373,811 

972,333 

1,669,309 

1,445,017 

321,533,610 

423,754,892 

432,412,873 

378,245,673 

413,112,511 

458,428,996 

447,433,888 

526,981,842 
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Table  4.— Talne  of  Commodities 


Countries. 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1  902 

1903 

1904 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Asia : — 

China   ...     1 

.    Kwantung  Province     j 

28,687,731 

29,960,740 

27,256,986 

40,590,858 

45,458,057 

54,810,336 

British  India       

43,883,886 

23,516,351 

42,779,905 

49,302.846 

69,894,197 

68,011,997 

Hongkong    

7,338,455 

10,659,855 

11,141,788 

2,454,881 

1,739,727 

2,495,410 

Korea 

4,976,167 

8,805,618 

10,052,438 

7,957,946 

8,912,151 

6,400,777 

Straits  Settlements     ... 

— 

— 

— 

1,674,322 

1,.323,441 

2,725,988 

Asiatic  Russia     

4,534,120 

5.716,705 

4,515,166 

5,963,858 

8,267,6.52 

4,52:  ,746 

French  Indu-China    ... 

4,489,326 

3,632,643 

4,082,897 

5,649.946 

15,579,627 

17,399,667 

Dutch   Indies       

1,305,572 

4,698.642 

5,075,787 

6,592,129 

10,842,780 

17,912,484 

Philippine  Islands 

2,383,874 

2,284,294 

2,981,031 

l,49.^,86.=s 

3,42  1 ,554 

2,468,707 

Slam     ...     

757,030 

585,480 

1,195,082 

1,695,780 

3,726,280 

5,785,714 

Total    

98,356,160 

89,860,327 

109,081,080 

123,376,431 

169,165,466 

182,538,826 

Europe  :  — 

Great  Britain       

44,836,994 

71,638,220 

50,575,789 

50,364,030 

48,736,758 

74,992,865 

France  

5,768,180 

8,095,819 

3,752,828 

4,745,776 

5,107,913 

3,3;<4,323 

Germany      

17,013,191 

29,199,696 

28,320,102 

25,812,921 

26,958.977 

28,697,382 

Italy     

236,988 

450,106 

154,382 

186,813 

311,021 

673,920 

Belgium        

5,415,810 

7,949,254 

5.810,897 

6,977,656 

7,578,591 

6,104474 

Austria-Hungary 

1,2.50,217 

4,502,477 

4,738,198 

2,376,656 

3,676,v.!).- 

1,374.658 

Switzerland 

1,676,669 

3.012,505 

2,208,574 

1,951,047 

2,187.9r,4 

1,  59,988 

Netherlands 

914,405 

809,020 

403.244 

772,666 

814,70(; 

499,688 

Russia 

94,123 

309,227 

210,276 

103,114 

291..'^59 

1,995,720 

Korvs'ay        1 

Sweden         ) 

120,663 

330,750 

420,360 

441,204 

f        19,805 
i     210,697 

230,388 
430,647 

Spain    

101,718 

74,838 

149,914 

154,286 

101.192 

102,816 

Turkey 

26,053 

25 

5.417 

1.189 

2.045 

29,422 

Denmark      

3,103 

10.296 

10,186 

18,069 

18,002 

92,059 

Portugal       

33,105 

10,568 

20,191 

11,064 

17,999 

10,048 

Total    

78,046,222 

126,393,400 

96,785,357 

93,916,491 

96,114,214 

120,528,398 

America : — 

United  States  of  America. 

38,215,894 

62,761,196 

42,769,430 

48,652,825 

46,273,871 

58,116,344 

Argentine     ...      

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

British  America 

182.0  LS 

316,669 

181,785 

517,274 

499,040 

837,443 

Mexico 

28 

2,127 

3,201 

1,879 

1.639 

9,642 

Peru      

2,438 

10,681 

497 

— 

18,089 

2,078 

Chili     

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

38,400,379 

63,090,674 

42,954,914 

49,117,978 

46,792,639 

58,965,507 

All  Other  :— 

Australia      

1,708,670 

2,455,939 

1,777,599 

1,672,218 

1,199,935 

4,399,085 

Cape  Colony  &  Natal... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Egypt  

939,365 

1,468,099 

1,889,644 

2,418,262 

2,401,598 

2,476,258 

Hawaii 

5,623 

5,265 

6,762 

22,724 

6,218 

8,395 

Total    

2,653,658 

3,929,304 

3,674,004 

4,113,204 

3,607,752 

6,883,738 

Other  Countries 

2,597,922 

3,484,329 

2,696,190 

461,995 

782,185 

2,172,932 

Unknown     

347,585 

503,811 

625,100 

691,160 

673,262 

271,337 

Total  Exports 

220,401,926 

287,261,846 

255,816,645 

271,731,259 

317,135,518 

371,360,738 

Note  : — The  figures  mentioned  in  this  table  do  not  include  those  of  the  articles  for  ship's  use. 

ren=^'2s.  Od.  582. 
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imported  from  Tarious  Countries. 


19  06 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

19  10 

19  11 

19  12 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Tin 

Ten 

Yen 

Ten 

Ten 

52,618,408 

57,396,737 

f.59,182,369 
\  8.809,675 

50,906,883 

40,886,539 

68,509,541 

61,999,710 

54,807,116 

12,817,078 

18,164,387 

9,740,1  CO 

20,543,797 

25,707,353 

90,226,830 

60,315,034 

74,593,284 

49,328.437 

65,157,095 

106,361,497 

99,695,688 

134,841,613 

1,128,597 

6S4,743 

820,610 

1,115,530 

628,404 

674,651 

701,631 

881,550 

6,150,541 

8,205,042 

16,371,512 

13,718,419 

14,139,067 

8,591,8.35 

— 

— 

3,397,8Sf. 

2,467,993 

3,002,253 

2,702,114 

2,972,195 

4.615,981 

4,816,626 

4,720,905 

2,726,564 

1,407,230 

1.055,049 

864,182 

228,381 

762,610 

509,460 

r.69,098 

10,147,957 

7,505,25:^ 

8,662,912 

8,484,222 

6,372,448 

4,438,133 

9,923,8S6 

10,043,692 

14,830,004 

23,519,820 

22,039,470 

23,965,300 

18,631,783 

18,879,.501 

15,459,302 

19,063,191 

1,367,612 

1,143,110 

2.159,178 

1,623,147 

1,003,700 

788,206 

1,. 399,068 

5,276,234 

4,586,555 

3,191,281 

2,738,695 

2,087,796 

2,595,295 

2,0,j5,575 

2,321,329 

3,537,173 

187,180,954 

165,837,148 

200,095,612 

168,273,168 

176,779,294 

226,057,690 

17,300,497 

360,047,925 

115,380,101 

101,311,362 

116,245,070 

107,794,569 

86,227,750 

94.700,911 

111,156,758 

116,146,973 

5,129,208 

4,997,159 

7,024,957 

5,246,442 

5,558,094 

5,404,849 

5,518,104 

5,421,103 

642,579,960 

42,500,013 

47,667,742 

46,278,616 

40,217,536 

43,940,478 

56,473,921 

1,075,924 

502,091 

636,173 

942,874 

663,48.^ 

518.85H 

591,.502 

665,259 

803,080 

11,002,185 

10,551,043 

13,398,299 

7,300,449 

6,529,554 

9,409,075 

7,737,197 

9,087,488 

2,256,196 

2,765,237 

2,551,852 

2,053,342 

2,874,213 

2,782,032 

3,082,989 

3,240,074 

2,974,305 

4,480,335 

3,116,866 

2,088,818 

2,179,222 

1,694,199 

2,307,223 

1,534,073 

873,528 

1,233,184 

1,204,396 

1,019,837 

840,006 

919,207 

1,182,805 

1,156,732 

29,049 

40,941 

174,887 

133,323 

153,880 

208,015 

534,116 

73,619 

1,268,615 

267,587 

847,790 

500,950 

495,020 

371,350 

484,528 

079,478 

1,002,574 

1,056.372 

1,323,453 

1,372,433 

2,023,827 

3,059,596 

3,511,193 

3,518,992 

249,083 

197,647 

314,190 

521,014 

3()0.089 

536,490 

743,180 

344,171 

36.964 

117,483 

138,274 

12,870 

14,0-i8 

20,417 

20,357 

82,986 

24,195 

64,981 

234,964 

125,234 

63,458 

97,840 

121,725 

121,435 

15,720 

18,127 

27,630 

20,693 

23,282 

21,371 

24,536 

21,879 

183,323,774 

170,237,644 

195,213,244 

175,822,081 

48,079,445 

163,763,332 

193,563,891 

203,308,613 

104,286,528 

69,948,681 

80,697,362 

77,636,556 

54,043,172 

54,699,166 

81,250,909 

127,015,757 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,113 

732,022 

1,002,320 

1,217,140 

1,119,671 

1,083,264 

850,126 

333,932 

664,463 

160,873 

4,414 

960 

324 

5 

12,775 

3.438 

1,195 

3,608 

51,676 

483,525 

30,765 

1,006,193 

456,059 

1,668 

— 

— 

— 

358,617 

599,749 

614,727 

1,469,517 

2,679,493 

1,861,427 

105,189,031 

71,007,091 

82,757,604 

79,387,065 

56,747,361 

57,487,643 

84,269,440 

129,543,955 

6,001,197 

4,128,051 

7,818.753 

2,993,705 

3,365,780 

7,601,681 

7,926,927 

12,791,985 

155 

6,390,414 

2,999,133 

1,069,589 

3,457,204 

5,073,380 

5,463,591 

4,192,196 

5,501,734 

13,692 

14,070 

19,320 

12,938 

14,209 

11,526 

14,333 

29,417 

9,014,022 

5,811,710 

11,295,277 

8,080,023 

8,843,580 

11,805,403 

13,442,994 

19,211,971 

3,336,867 

4,674,926 

4,099,365 

4,082,.']20 

2,760,413 

4,689,800 

4,681.917 

6,343,514 

493,369 

1,215,589 

1,006,244 

612,805 

988,750 

429,940 

546,906 

536,299 

488,538,017 

418,784,108 

494,467,346 

436,257,462 

394,198,843 

404,233,808 

513,805,705 

618,992,277 
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Tabic  5. — Taliic  of  GOIcl  and  Silver  Coins  and  Bullion 


(1) 

Countries. 

1899 

19  00 

1  901 

1902 

1  903 

1904 

Gold  Coin  &  Bullion  :  — 

Ten 

Yt7l 

Yen 

Yeyi 

Ten 

Ten 

British  India  &  Straits) 
Seitlements ...J 

.  6,C1C,5G8 

15,656,465 

130 

460 

50,000 

09,676 

China | 

102,980 

8,1.33,00] 

749,142 

34,115 

3,841,989 

15,477,842 

Kwantung  Province     / 

Korea 

215,000 

2,500 



100,000 

Hongkong 

1,015,000 

7,335,520 

3,300,000 

400,000 

6,779,365 

9,957,380 

Asiatic  Russia    

19,486 

33,588 

12,7.53 

5,190 

15,614 

1,238 

Germany      

400,000 

2,0.52,112 

9,742 

71.381 

Great  Britain      

.^00 

.3,261,125 

105,018 

2,000 

550 

100,000 

U.  S.  of  America 

1,009,960 

16,626,92] 

5,2.56,140 

1,805 

5,910,712 

80,349,045 

Australia      ...     



Other  Countries... 

3,871 

100,000 

56 

■ 

Total    ... 

8,768,365 

51,761,620 

11,477,852 

453,313 

16,698,230 

106,026,562 

Silver  Coin  &  Bullion  : — 

British  India       

3,310 

1,573 

1,697 

1,931 

4,812 

China 1 

Kwantung  Province    J 

1,706,085 

4,058.920 

1,141,481 

1,092,533 

1,319,048 

1,249,522 

Korea 

20,693 

179,026 

520,6.39 

79,724 

8.5,982 

68,609 

Hongkong  

653,041 

641,514 

798,477 

319,378 

856,085 

374,710 

Philippine  Islands     ... 

8,690 

3,577 

. 

271 

Asiatic  Russia    

13,843 

29,893 

32,832 

4,733 

5,277 

21 

Germany      

. 

7,40t) 

9 

• 

62,034 

Great  Britain 

1,123 

3,280 

40 

742 

453 

Russia 

71,538 

30,423 

British  America 

2,223 

- 



U.  S.  of  America 

275 

27,321 

47,093 

2,135 

~. — 

13,677 

Australia      ...     

938 



1,804 

- 

Hawaii 

1,897 

16,113 

Other  Countries 

1,845 

Total    

2,409,882 

4.945,443 

2,571,247 

1,575,669 

2,302.969 

1,769,297 

Total  Exports    ... 

11,178,274 

56,707,063 

14,049,099 

2,028,982 

19,001,199 

107,795,859 

(2) 


Countries. 

1899 

1900 

190  1 

1  902 

1903 

1904 

Gold  Coin  &  Bullion  :— 

Ten 

Ten 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Ten 

British  India      



. 

488,150 

488,150 

China 1 

Kwantung  Province    J 

8,240,3Se 

542,764 

2,559,29.=i 

5,072,155 

3,546,979 

160,825 

Korea 

2,438,253 

3,131,0,33 

859,238 

4,786,971 

5,425,146 

5,142,3.52 

Hongkong  

1,112,084 

50t) 

488,208 

2,.568 

200,000 



Philippine  Islands     ,, 

932,790 

3,719 

823,930 

515,542 

Asiatic  Russia    

41,803 

24,826 

65,781 

11,088 

18,672 



Great  Britain      

7,229,379 

5,263,649 

994,349 

13,882,223 

11,358,742 

Switzerland          

. 



185 

U-  S.  of  America 

23,806 

130 

372,259 

347,372 

4,317,495 

153,156 

Australia      ...     

, 

- 

244,750 

_   .. 

Other  Countries 

62,196 

577 

^ 

Total    ... 

20,080,696 

8,967,198 

10,651,210 

30,183,670 

25,355,369 

5,450,333 

Silver  Coin  &  Bullion  :— 

China "1 

Kwantung  Province    J 

21.977 

1,562,717 

228,734 

1,513,020 

2,122,380 

18,148,984 

Korea 

48,950 

75,303 

52,612 

215,991 

2,309 

17,288 

French  Indo-China   ... 

995 

Hongkong   

299,200 

2,823 

190 

1,429,796 

Philippine  Islands     ... 



8,600 

Asiatic  Russia    

884 

41 

08 

4,"4 

Great  Britain      

77,809 

33 

13 

247 

U.  S.  of  America 

1,035 

495,.591 

. 

205,805 

283,67i; 

8,870.989 

Australia      

— .    . 

3,110 

1,264 

Other  Countries 

9,358 

39,976 

24.246 

42,070 

31,328 

16,002 

Total   ...      ...     ... 

82,805 

2..550,637 

309,540 

1,977,688 

2,4.52,100 

28,490,323 

Total  Imports    ... 

20,16^,501 

11,517,835 

10,960,750 

32,161,358 

27,807,469 

33,94ti,656 

1ct.=-.'«.  Od.  532. 
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exported 

EXPOKTS. 


to   and    imported    from    Varioii<<i   <'ountries. 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1  908 

1909 

19  10 

19  11 

19  12 

Yen 

6,753 
10,565,391 

3,370,242 

350 

765,377 

300 

14,70v8,413 

1,219 
1,054,226 

543.011 

18,848 

20,078 

2,y02 

1,646,344 

Yen 
1,537 

11,447,130 
10,534,929 

1,000,000 
35 

22,983,031 

18 

1,587,978 

1,105,539 
89,821 

17,449 
2,800.805 

Yen 

6,325 
r  10,653,030 

7,635,000 

270 
400,333 

18,695,1358 

1,400 
f        29,022 

I       

14,998 
14,789 

258 

880 

1,772 
2 

03  727 

Yen 

500 

1,030,722 

15,000 

176,533 

1,429,000 

401,702 

3,653,457 

2,118 

12,458 

ISO 

9,078 

8,8  IC 

5,714 

4,175 

69,754 

5,000 

1,143 
119,045 

Yen 

025 
2  056,258 

4,365.125 
25.000 

0,447,008 

58,922 

285 

8,004 

8,519 

1,120 

5.226 

50,20r 

4,917 

137,319 

)'./i 

1,058 
4,590,480 

500,400 
11,485,000 

6,000,000 

180 

22.577,124 

10,000 

1,594,260 

400,000 

486,557 

09,260 

1,727 

4,934 
34,223 

2,597.907 

Yen 

510 
4,778,900 



8,890,200 

8,128,084 

3,870 
12,801,564 

2,574,185 
2,820 

1,977 
17,734 

2,596.722 

Yen 

101,609 
12,675,240 

7,775,000 

500,000 
150,000 

21,201,849 

5,070,059 
5,100,000 



1,919,371 

4.213 
23,061 

7,123.304 

16,354,757 

25,784,430 

18,759,285 

3,772,502 

6,584,327 

1  25,175,091 

24,398,286 

28,325,153 

Imports. 


19  0  5 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

19  10 

19  11 

19  12 

Yen 

2,008,403 

4,413,529 
559,170 

11,050 

11,540,243 

20,192,995 

6,162,037 
313,159 

2.036 

344,247 

4,492,499 

11,313,978 

12,203,750 

1,755,207 

5,45.5,73] 
50,000 

10.722,379 
0,834,100 

37,021,827 

1,498,314 
868,119 

99,100 

461 

2,294,147 

3,641,855 

1,566,801 

220,573 

10,189,370 

Yen 

f  1,530,985 

I       

5,435,670 

3,000 

0,969,661 

1.32,908 
275,354 
866,985 

289 

8,592 

2,714 

1,286,842 

Yen 

1,873,570 

5,379 

4,920,423 

302,653 

6.424 

16,210 

2,939,284 

6,834,100 

2,000 

10,900,049 

325,170 
117,499 
194,653 

80 
85 

2,310 

4,640 

644.437 

Yen 

4,098,844 

0,519 

0,359,207 

39 

17,787 

44,953 

54,065,889 

14,156.350 

1,350 

73,750,998 

6.494 

1,902 

824,973 

466 
108 

2,500 

830,.504 

Ye7t 

407,083 
10,790,510 

49 

0,286,21] 

4,245 
17,494,098 

400,439 
134,304 

2,956 
177.699 

Ym 
890,004 

7,212 
10,130 

4,027,752 

3,568 
4,938,072 

1,120.058 
100,000 

2,938 
1,229..596 

Yen 

270.431 
11,958 

10,094,034 

4.173 
10.380,596 

986,454 
64,621 

4,000 
107,057 

363 

1,163,755 

31,506,973 

47,211,197 

8,256,503 

17,544,486 

79,587,502 

17,671,797 

6,168,268 

11,544,351 

Table  67.— Value  of  Chief 

Articles. 

1  S99 

1900 

190  1 

1902 

1903 

1  904 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Itn 

Ten 

Yen 

Rice         ... 

10,282,012 

3,576,569 

6,908.913 

6,679,622 

4,964.349 

4,724,860 

Green  1  ea  (pan  -fired)    . . . 

5,333,269 

5,038,819 

5,099,.32.S 

6,203,580 

8,171,771 

7,511,300 

Green  Tea  (basket-fired)... 

5,346,356 

2,465,818 

2,720,175 

3,622.121 

5,081,638 

4,839,758 

Tea,  others     

799,157 

931,182 

1,034,829 

658,316 

681,845 

482,578 

Sea-weeds  A  Cat  Ssi-Weeds. 

946,081 

883,727 

1.418,327 

809,487 

1,043,599 

1,246.515 

Cuttle-fish,  dried    

1,362,068 

1,158,794 

1,842,249 

1,802.415 

2,094,499 

2,666,121 

Awabi  oi  Abalones,  dried. 

530,462 

429,926 

483,363 

513,075 

608,318 

496,789 

Beches  de  Mer,  dried  ... 

362,486 

279,355 

436,142 

353,498 

444,236 

395,746 

CoUe  or  Vegetable  Isinglass. 

674,435 

964,322 

1,217,195 

1,108,544 

818,173 

1,013,599 

Mushrooms,  dried 

688,818 

686,464 

860,671 

866,490 

954,320 

1,303,225 

Mandarins        

95,939 

101, .544 

129.215 

114,863 

172,699 

122777 

Soy 

234,697 

280,607 

279,263 

390,465 

419,918 

553,674 

Sugar,  refined 





51,370 

70,721 

243,071 

Sake 

365,853 

543,813 

790.796 

831,432 

852,401 

2,444,196 

Beer 

175,665 

553,296 

863,603 

524,319 

679,738 

755,030 

Cigarettes        

294,548 

715,554 

1,683,320 

2,188,-594 

2,047,992 

2,512.848 

Furs 

315,857 

739,747 

580,158 

510,187 

751,631 

863,737 

Sulphur 

574,868 

698,284 

661,879 

759,083 

947,225 

950,309 

Camphor 

1,754,496 

3,070,701 

3,904,973 

3,404,833 

3,537,844 

3.168,197 

Menthol  Crystal    

195,42^ 

172,501 

437,051 

463,719 

804,401 

1,090,742 

Fish  Oil  &  Whale  Oil... 

550,961 

906,821 

1,023,631 

1,502.603 

1,188,015 

766,355 

Vegetable  Wax       

642.219 

561,435 

610,371 

789.875 

1,964,476 

1,102,996 

Waste  SOk,  Kibiso 

2,775,837 

3,200,631 

3,473,362 

4.0 19, .524 

4,959,518 

3,643,554 

Waste  Silk,  Noshi 

1,298.248 

960,687 

995,407 

1,694,272 

1,997,803 

1,947,175 

Raw  Silk        

62,627,721 

44,657,029 

74,667,331 

76,859,478 

74,428,907 

88,740,702 

Cotton  Yam 

28,521,438 

20.589,263 

21,465,-573 

19,901,522 

31.418,614 

29,268,456 

Silk  Tissue,  Habutae     ... 

15,799,014 

17,436,381 

23,912,356 

24,685.408 

27,510,478 

37,546,099 

Silk  Tissue,  Kaiki 

1,451,952 

878,313 

1,315.780 

2,672,887 

1,000,386 

449,060 

Nankeens,  imitation,  undred. 

996,997 

1,778,532 

1,357.588 

1,079,008 

448,572 

993,379 

Cotton  Crape 

388,748 

370,782 

380,885 

351,806 

471,454 

668,768 

Cotton  Plannel        

768,953 

602,041 

512,448 

548,787 

877,478 

715.4,57 

Shirtings,  s;rey  &.  Sheetings. 

669,074 

1,770,411 

1,347,605 

2,013,041 

2,665,899 

2,759,873 

T.  Cloths        

4  J  3, 184 

477,914 

823,900 

1,134,507 

1,060,815 

687,930 

Twilled  1  issues      

48.404 

402,840 

740.336 

Silk  Handkerchiefs 

3,461,572 

4,318,553 

3,951,192 

3,154,237 

2,938,421 

4,699,593 

Towels,  cotton       

347,688 

356,322 

509,785 

686,233 

953,363 

1,374,202 

Carpets,   hemp,   cotton  or) 
woolen \ 

721,127 

866,591 

707,770 

653,330 

600,061 

504,738 

Table  Cloths 

26,327 

30,079 

19,894 

74,630 

91,387 

91,559 

Cotton       Undershirts       <t  I 
Drawers,  knit J 

230,497 

235,056 

265,362 

324,333 

785,697 

1,506,713 

European  Clothing 

297,157 

299,024 

503,307 

440,712 

287,464 

Paper,  European    

274,666 

228.497 

251,898 

214,521 

557.646 

217,129 

Paper,  Japanese      

660,843 

856,227 

872,317 

966,382 

1,066,-04 

2,054,029 

Coal..." ... 

11,784,731 

13,703,655 

17,542,273 

17,270,417 

19,J60,503 

14,828,093 

Copper,  ingot  &  slab    ... 

11,383,358 

12,725,935 

13,904,610 

10,261,984 

14,906,034 

12,907,775 

Iron  It.   Steel  Manufactures. 

185,220 

247,539 

368,490 

176,816 

328,315 

872,810 

Porcelain  A  Earthenware  ... 

2,181,336 

2,471,904 

2,491,068 

2,461,544 

3,169,009 

3,873,021 

Looking  Glasses  or  Mirrors. 

216,282 

230,297 

248,236 

399,629 

490.341 

494,007 

Clocks,  hanging  &  standing. 

259,654 

229,458 

282,041 

256,393 

393,812 

463,934 

Sleepers 

632,828 

555.504 

488,845 

522,255 

923,829 

976,780 

Boards,  for  tea  boxes   ... 

302,945 

398,620 

270,419 

413,118 

.539,)  50 

549,058 

Cement,  Portland 

62,632 

194,467 

245,082 

308,350 

596,205 

548,497 

Ropes,  Bags  <Sc   Mats,  straw. 

299,112 

454,272 

431,538 

473,249 

477,643 

494,269 

Straw-plaits     ...      

2,770,178 

4,025,159 

2,989,836 

2,938,858 

3,787,062 

5,165,612 

Wood  Chip-braids 

138,115 

244,238 

464,390 

1,246,591 

1,336,826 

Mats  &  Mattings  for  Floor. 

3,717,489 

3,296,969 

5,351,11] 

6,772,496 

4,651,465 

4,917,358 

Screens    

321,944 

408,048 

407,989 

433,762 

456,517 

376,956 

Lamps  &  Parts  thereof... 

197,513 

282,225 

407,333 

488,970 

510,-546 

P.00,366 

Lacquered-ware 

1,988,662 

1,006,390 

994,654 

869,079 

852,683 

1,023,293 

Drabrellas      &       Parasols,) 
European   j 

953,547 

860,986 

1,023,638 

1,037,926 

1,344,499 

1,382,475 

Coral,  worked  or  otherwise. 

345,540 

.3.54 ,699 

564,625 

436,146 

870,980 

436,472 

Fans 

.532.170 

611,077 

733,432 

727,458 

834..559 

898,475 

Tooth-brushes        

199,843 

243,664 

282,152 

477,154 

618,.3.59 

645,881 

Matches 

5,890,6bfi 

5,760,869 

7.392,869 

8,169,966 

8,473,072 

9,763,860 

Yi,n=.1s.  Od.  5S2. 
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Commodities  exported. 


1905 


19  06 


19  0  7 


1  90S 


19  09 


19  10 


19  11 


19  12 


3,120,989 

5,956,322 

4,047,705 

580,295 

i, 549,397 

2,157,830 

493,925 

549,237 

922,127 

1,036,949 

.370,302 

882,152 

3.801,016 

4,982,36 

1,377,447 

3,092,133 

726,036 

971,921 

2,566,233 

797,6 

743,324 

804,299 

3,500,860 

2,732,304 

71,998,928 

33,246,462 

28,054,980 

014,.525 

2,203,990 

069,784 

878,689 

4,655,6:21 

1,104,783 

563,598 

4,892,611 

1,608,087 

405,729 

156,824 

1,681,654 

255,840 
208,375 

2,007,033 

14,207,867 

16,048,452 

535,033 

5,324,344 
809,308 
575,740 

1,118,591 
464,711 
395,392 
664,791 

3,827,108 

1.620,873 

5,086,987 
510,484 
606,361 

1,234,021 

1,582,798 

538,315 

917,157 

573,998 

10,360,762 


3,687,083 
5,090,282 
5,005,048 

071,760 
1,834,484 
2,219,150 

573,037 

593,235 

895,693 
1,302,896 

820,642 

952,340 
10,984,204 
3,122,897 
1,503,058 
1,773,419 
1,033,110 
1,291,911 
3,ti32,785 

517,215 

1,222,984 

1,092,447 

3,848,402 

1,966,747 

110,499,375 

35,3')3,526 

32,7t)8,525 

507,380 
1,438,092 

675,334 
1,202,891 
7,004,568 

939,075 
1,055,326 
5,622,038 
2,174,962 

640,458 

473,580 

2,503,972 

867,010 

556,913 
3,027,926 
16,280,072 
25,104,055 
1,465,870 
7,942,927 
1,321,352 

843,575 
2,025,8S9 

632,665 
1,414,024 

919,734 
3,572,679 
1,143,859 
5,829,643 

664,555 

788,186 
1,721,531 
1,792,412 

679,183 

1,221,082 

646,770 

10,915,905 


Jen 
3,664,344 
7,23i,223 
4,519,003 

862,3.-.S 
1,709,338 
2,401,403 

566,616 

540,422 

991,584 
1,067,527 
1,006,236 
1,082,85 
2,591,00 
3,3S8,r)S6 
l,329,86n 
2,055,225 
1,282,97 
2,091,389 
5,026,858 

337,865 

2,975,235 

1,070,505 

3,983,852 

2,2.59,453 

110,888.027 

30,342,014 

29,149,478 

201,499 
2,038,842 
1,108,210 

771,252 
6941,531 

491,262 
1,896,213 
5,295,780 
2,100,669 

522,121 

2,083,964 

3,709,928 

909,703 
500,124 

2,772,192 
19,052,886 
29,202,693 

1,524,768 

7,216,034 
600,030 
026,145 

3,581,143 
531,160 
939,082 

1,514,097 

4,117,025 
884,205 

5,743,279 
537,354 
749,613 

1,643,154 

1,613,252 
475.314 

1,248,453 
726,812 

9,446,532 


Yin 
3,910,243 
7,010,476 
J,533,450 

609,44 
1,3.50,933 
1,788,301 

328,101 

438,864 
1,320,348 

921,203 

704,515 
1,054,433 
3,4.54,1.50 
3,329,262 
1,207,727 
1,640,3.54 

921, .559 
1,037,490 
2,003,410 

263,937 
2,428,765 

945,359 

4,370,106 

3,490,359 

108,009,052 

20,723,904 

28,007,928 

227,53(1 
1,739,995 
1,138.143 

512,440 
5,877,.593 

779,592 
2,530,095 
3,905,593 
1,313,234 

333,751 

1,173,289 

3,105,796 

570,209 

504,610 

2,343,655 

18,233,980 

21,255.013 

1,609,009 

5,078,222 

413,.508 

410,200 

2,244,513 

692,097 

957,043 

1,116,982 

3,492,292 

455,925 

5,765,053 

281,237 

571,420 

957,674 

1,517,049 

520,120 

833,442 

697,563 

9,468,602 


5,867,290 
8,2.50,168 
4,100,.570 

805,S01 
1,093,027 
2,204,020 

565,165 

447,846 
1,341,137 
1,084,527 

803.958 
1,088,010 
5,082,117 
3,434,970 

972,182 
1,475,8.58 
1,049,058 
1,313,414 
3,409,398 

490,.525 

1,954,824 

1,207.342 

4,4o7,.347 

2,401,260 

124,243,23V) 

31,050,770 

25,797,184 

372,111 
1,897,748 
1,224,50; 

661,209 
7,353.71 

501,809 
3,470,023 
3,810.104 
1,319,.364 

327,251 

1,082,480 

3,733,900 

439,449 

477,511 

2,250,725 

17,297,139 

21,071,383 

1,062,274 

5,2.57,832 

418,312 

5.54,263 

2,200,994 

532,082 

1,126,711 

1,320,666 

4,764,851 

1,609,315 

4,002,024 

273,313 

579,(i01 

925,670 

1,662,217 

445,253 

837,.591 

727,964 

11,625,185 


5,900,477 
9,042,718 
4,367,413 
1,132,203 
1,09(1,891 
1,084,232 

.5().5,.52.5 

448,340 
1,012,679 
1,131,674 

746,184 
1,007.222 
1,097,770 
2,703,296 

978,959 

847,0.59 
1,347,660 
6,396,41-2 
2,904,369 

648,857 

2,634,387 

1,0.32,417 

5,371,340 

3,046,004 

130,832,940 

45,340,964 

28,985,237 

290.671 
6,502,987 
1,007,960 

958,631 
6,541,873 

504.201 
4,795,437 
5,801,779 
1,838,117 

352,661 
1,173,151 
6,011.532 

376,252 

729,001 

2,143,646 

16,300,508 

20,805,718 

1,283.530 

5,513,923 

437,107 

025,097 
2,631,745 

694,709 
1,343,725 

577,2.56 
6,261,980 
2,833,532 
3,937,276 

387,744 

875,668 
1,109,838 

1,849,733 

578,827 

922,547 

1,089,993 

10,389,666 


3,940,541 

10,005,584 

3,066.985 

040,091 

1,291,487 

2,019,604 

■!  08,5 13 

416,751 

1,642,855 

974,923 

.563,700 

888,079 

6,789,274 

2,134,0.58 

055,827 

702,738 

1,191,157 

1,250,312 

3,143,084 

903,220 

1,835,330 

1,02.5,014 

5,090,032 

2,09.5,014 

128,875,094 

40,213,289 

30,395,200 

291,218 

2,075,227 

1,212,535 

698,365 

7,382,182 

422,235 

4,834,370 

4,363,017 

1,639,590 

375,606 

1,957,372 

5,586,736 

483,565 
495,370 

1.822,834 

17,989,613 

20,002,580 

572,23 

5,377,705 
430,832 
621,438 

1,948,720 

918.472 

328,709 

66,266 

4,717,224 

1,677,844 

3,740,434 
379,40: 
816.612 

1,184,252 

1,657,433 

368.638 

1,009,683 

916,942 

10,072,886 


4,367,824 
9,440,298 
3,409,573 

613,977 
1,886,471 
3,096,335 

477,858 

398,980 
1,617,132 
1,230,237 
1,161,348 

889,003 
8,477,2.53 
2,223,448 

723,035 

399,596 

550,748 

1,745,270 

2,820.754 

1,539,729 

2,175,751 

1,142,023 

7,085.104 

3,4.58,160 

150,321,198 

53,680,746 

20,882,129 

240,449 
4,096,987 
1,141,796 

999,220 
10,466,675 

827,107 
5,370,619 
4,711,966 
2,160,541 

514,031 
2,037,400 
7,359,960 

1,831,585 

510,869 

2,274,841 

20,284,751 

24,920,037 

635,697 

5,451,713 

575,231 

613,864 

1,753,193 

1,173,.598 

237,688 

65,582 

6,633,730 

3,444,041 

3,780,073 

320,940 

910,072 

1,130,392 

1,556,302 

545,875 

1,022,213 

938,827 

12,043,784 
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Table  78.— Valne  of  Chief 


Articles. 

1899 

1     1900 

19  0  1 

19  02 

1903 

1904 

Ten 

Yen 

Yen 

ien 

Yen 

Yen 

Rice 

5,960,166 

9,021.53r 

11.878,958 

17,750,817 

51.960,272 

59,791,911 

Wheat     

86,490 

692,342 

272,869 

240,050 

4,767,839 

1,536,773. 

Soja-beans       

7,891,928 

4.425,079 

5,177,360 

4,956,009 

6,369,081 

7,1 16,267 

Sesame  Seeds...     

•^07,872 

194,509 

284,785 

420,753 

373.114 

459,718 

Cotton-seeds 

814,233 

739,857 

571,720 

787,668 

829,018 

794,943 

Wheat  Flour 

1,370,857 

3,882,517 

2,873,302 

3,278,324 

10,324,420 

9,625,398 

Salted  Salmon  &  Trout... 

1,212,896 

2,173,419 

1,404,828 

2,011,487 

1,557,437 

570,914 

Condensed  Milk     

389,071 

656,59;i 

641,520 

863,945 

979,990 

178,099 

Fresh  Eggs     

826,960 

1,243,065 

1,298,61) 

1,196,455 

815,337 

493,012 

Brown  Sugar  {A  &  B)  ... 

8,359,730 

11,007,634 

12,381,466 

8,878,657 

14,817,125 

18,031,923 

Refined  Sugar  (A  <%  B).. 

9,156,303 

15,598,894 

21,111,901 

5,589,157 

6,148,906 

5,011,085 

Hides  orSkins  of  Bull,  Ox,  ) 
Cow  and  Buffalo    J 

719,930 

656,643 

786,609 

813,834 

825,814 

2,3 19,226 

Leather,  sole 

/V,  549,029 

984,798 

590,713 

531,392 

611,360 

2,612,091 

Caustic  Soda 

521,852 

929,.526 

468,568 

787,972 

505,053 

639,151 

Chlorate  of  Potash 

418,884 

679,312 

585,274 

785,356 

750,-587 

785,478 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  ... 

209,928 

255,472 

334,812 

382,619 

1,511,583 

Oil,  kersene  or  petroleum... 

7,918,149 

14,162,652 

14,943,401 

14,937,169 

11,455,697 

18,201,490 

Paraffin  Wax 

280,807 

511,559 

449,075 

452,930 

947,531 

1,202,885 

Dry  Indigo,  natural  &  aitidcial 

2,903,829 

3,902,559 

2,665,043 

3,097,981 

4,350,816 

2,117,678 

Aniline  Dyes ...      

904,013 

,328,751 

884,884 

1,053,220 

1,430.043 

1,040,469 

Raw  Cotton,  in  seeds  ... 

844,962 

971,627 

851,062 

1,004.914 

1,311,385 

1,953,542 

Raw  Cotton,  ginned 

61,365,755 

58,500,002 

59,799,300 

78,779,858 

68.206,725 

17,466,844 

Cotton  Yarn 

4,903,326 

7,043,046 

4,873,738 

1,747,875 

766,287 

343,290 

Flax,  Hemp,  Jute  &.  China  ) 
Grass j 

1,245,049 

1,700,409 

1,370,183 

1,602,799 

1,758,065 

2,262,258 

Wool      : 

4,324,427 

3,919,413 

3,127,760 

3,397,564 

4,811,811 

9,971,055 

Woolen  Yarn 

593,338 

1,798,535 

866,760 

922,147 

1,144,073 

2,912,712 

Cocoons  

642,223 

618,612 

342,593 

540,365 

927,019 

401,317 

Wild  silk 

375,189 

351,359 

433,184 

955,276 

596,725 

437,083 

Grey  Shirtings  &  sheetings... 
White  Shirtiiiss  &  Sheetings. 

3,575,191 

5,558,004 

2,991,651 

5,094,237 

3,627,373 

2,730,257 

Cotton  Italians  &  Satins 

806,844 

1,575,646 

579,135 

1,195,472 

6.55,034 

647,483 

Cotton  Prints 

4,549,270 

2,770,563 

2,615,858 

1,701,747 

243,892 

2,792,258 

Cotton  Velvets  &  Plushes 

1,438,245 

2,002,732 

680,468 

2,602,032 

1,975,376 

532,093 

Woolen  Cloths  &  Serges 

396,141 

864,497 

453,531 

1,231,077 

759,709 

293,577 

■Woolen   Cloths   &   Serges,! 
cotton  mixtured    J 

2,083,539 

4,132,181 

1,964,539 

2,242,345 

3,n;i7,966 

2,364,217 

Mousseline  de  Laine     ... 

531,554 

2,437,123 

901,395 

1,430,034 

9. "in  -5.52 

825,983 

Italian  Cloth 

4,350,934 

7,364,991 

3,339,121 

3,754,836 

4,1^9,    -6 

1,818,551 

Blankets     Travelling  Rugs  "1 

(single)       ]■ 

Printing  Paper       

1,132,575 
349,471 

1,920,737 
604,022 

601,439 
165,786 

1,181,175 
260,035 

650.579 
279..  43 

ior.,378 

6,534,997 

Paper,  imitation,  Japanese 

748,414 

2,030,844 

864,041 

1,402,802 

991,275 

975,978 

Phosphorites 

436,820 

321,057 

515,704 

524,878 

558,102 

Coal ... 

411,103 

043,274 

923,230 

Iron,  pig ... 

937,094 

2,100,054 

2,524,133 

1,298,374 

1,972,923 

12,199,885 

Iron,  bar,  rod,  T,  angle  &\ 

the  like      / 

Iron,  galvanized  wire    ... 

965,544 

962,910 

1,593,311 

982,320 

1,250,910 

2,248,265 

3,886,752 

7,421,499 

5,084,123 

4,931,890 

5.045,144 

6,004,058 

Iron,  tinned  plate  or  sheet 

817,200 

1,095,575 

683,658 

799,983 

733,269 

1,044,767 

Iron,  plate  &  sheet 

569,923 

832,149 

884,310 

797,089 

972,621 

2,706,769 

Rails        

2,220,415 

4,080,543 

2,032,651 

2,442,791 

2,008.204 

3,049,667 

Iron,  pipes  &  tubes 

435,054 

4.753,371 

1,612,540 

1,662,700 

2,751,972 

1,696,918 

Lead  pig,   ingot  &  slab.. 

953,436 

2,950,216 

1,591,680 

1,176,390 

1,508,099 

1,373,301 

Tin,  block,  ingot  &  slab 

412,155 

927,152 

876,228 

510,713 

626,095 

808,096 

Zinc,  sheet  &  plate 

361,287 

473,104 

530,24:^ 

501,008 

544,077 

1,302,530 

Iron  Nails       

907,927 

882,732 

606,982 

918,358 

948,434 

946,930 

Suliniarineor  Underground  1 
Cables         / 

2,223,432 

2,181,004 

1,364,668 

1,451,125 

1,509,994 

1,900,055 

Insulated  Electric   Wires 

193,922 

1,049,164 

498,401 

85,431 

332.107 

1,036,961 

Glass  Plates  &  Sheets  (un-l 
silvered)     ) 

145,442 

380,993 

428,815 

673,880 

339,462 

750,460 
^     857,232 

Locomotives  &  Locomotive  1 
Tenders     ( 

1,359,084 

1,073,088 

1,286,725 

1,743,324 

1,298,000 

Railway  Carriages  &  Parts  \ 

thereof       ..      J 

Bicycles  &  Tricycles    ... 

Steam  Vessels        

Steam  Boilers  &  Engines 
Electric  Machinery 
Spinning    Machinery     ... 

1,968,374 

1,089,209 

1,749,408 

1,708,014 

2,267,472 

2,291,327 

681,373 

1,336,463 

906,244 

8.52,010 

640,124 

1,819,860 

227,149 

3,620,982 

327,144 

521,070 

2,648,136 

773,255 

540,215 
2,565,893 
1,095,906 

850,949 

1,488,012 

905,253 

972,973 

1,733,427 

989.873 

953,200 
9,319,694 
1,710,914 

450,518 

976,135 

979,451 

1,323..555 

1,113,042 

1,651,894 

773,235 

809,634 

1,279,195 

700,874 

071.771 

830,301 

Pulp,  for  paper  manufftcture 

Leaf-tobacco 

Oil-cake 

336,651 

455,130 

205,590 

305,058 

627,139 

855,579 

5,086,354 

454,293 

30,272 

950,817 

1,077,180 

1,438,807 

6,791,813 

5,722,764 

8,115,908 

10,121,712 

10,739,301 

4,608,550 

)>7i=2j.  Od.  5S2. 
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Commodities  exported 

• 

19  0  5     1      19  0  6 

1     1907 

1     1908 

1  909 

19  10 

19  11 

19  12 

Yen 

Teu 

Yen 

Ysn 

»n 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

47,981,265 

26,172,079 

30,931,058 

22,688,539 

13,585,817 

8,644,439 

17,721,085 

30.193,481 

4,012,092 

1,371,748 

3,669,277 

2,509,745 

1,375,782 

3,338,243 

3,728,829 

4,409,938 

9,830,2 -)(; 

9,018,173 

9,584,322 

10,930,671 

10,546,428 

8,977,772 

10,305,636 

8,270,711 

753,846 

905,279 

-   .509,976 

894,872 

522,147 

546.533 

515,431 

664,163 

1,088,015 

1,018,321 

^  741,929 

337,972 

207,111 

394,290 

396,795 

.58.5,779 

9,951,367 

8,190,982 

0,212,238 

2,829,178 

1,431,137 

1,739,238 

1,702,061 

1,723,140 

721,693 

1,893,052 

540,510 

384,642 

324,882 

431,594 

75,689 

245,-531 

1,648,566 

1.522,389 

2,077,768 

2,401,007 

2,348,904 

2,431,643 

2,046,074 

2,089,731 

953,358 

1,176,932 

9.58,521 

291,970 

1,601,193 

1,541,991 

1,135,001 

1,214,841 

13,046,772 

21,041,115 

17,331,839 

16,531,902 

11,798,495 

11,961,785 

7,818,000 

15,951,023 

659,416 

2,684,859 

2,533,117 

3,072,136 

1,568,792 

1,177,793 

1,338,747 

69,682 

2,077,996 

1,360,884 

2,287,767 

1,444,051 

1,818,351 

1,378,767 

637,076 

1,591,984 

8,368,173 

1,198,109 

2,186,624 

1,266,099 

1,2.50.916 

1,064,650 

1,501,994 

1,241,790 

1,137,264 

926.375 

1,171,180 

1,121,1.50 

1,309,131 

1,376,658 

1,260,982 

1,168,420 

767,311 

1,0!)8,620 

1.187,07f 

860,169 

1,437,335 

1,189,205 

1,240,200 

1,300,1.59 

3,528,226 

5,296,689 

8,227,472 

8,7i)6,790 

5,923,509 

9,065,787 

10.-587,649 

12,164,092 

■12,061,261 

12,326,893 

14,324,800 

15,105,200 

11,657,299 

14,303,290 

13,065,380 

12,43.3,180 

1,108,344 

1,635,736 

1,404,321 

2,064,927 

1,410,7.37 

1.717,081 

3,441.467 

1,921,791 

2,826,73'J 

4,446,872 

5,876,705 

5,420,604 

4,646,030 

3,392,400 

3,7-54,-321 

1,961,212 

1,679,892 

2,496,582 

2,471,856 

2,030,784 

3,202,767 

2,885,136 

3,478,-551 

3,927.007 

1,363,026 

1,367,999 

1,606,874 

1,542,809 

1,524,054 

1,398,205 

1,327,488 

1,889,461 

109,260,157 

81,293,860 

114,034,725 

88,713,480 

106,783,734 

157,823,603 

145,455,124 

198,934,743 

1,701,866 

4,656,342 

2,020,304 

1,395,760 

868,739 

344,187 

684,463 

630,732 

3,358,251 

3,374,099 

.3,508,104 

2,506,159 

2,478,652 

3,060,711 

3,506,968 

7,112,269 

8,347,568 

9,174,328 

14,353,457 

6,850.177 

9,092,008 

13,-520,312 

11,262,992 

16,333,968 

5,150.40(1 

2,43S»,588 

.5,053,229 

4,832,810 

5,041,110 

.5,951,137 

4,782,545 

8,329,905 

531,262 

799,140 

1,090,272 

474,417 

859,255 

1,299,776 

919.383 

1,1.52,551 

1,223,170 

1,605,696 

1,638,-533 

1,444,927 

1,456,626 

476,613 

932,898 

1,126,004 

6,272,796 

7,502,392 

0,946,655 

7,521,714 

5,555,889 

5,469,626 

5,336,303 

1,629,379 

1,745,944 

1,334,243 

1,334,996 

1,747,980 

1,432,405 

1,087,101 

1,703,610 

1,238,408 

3,782,140 

3,782,140 

3,778,967 

4,768,818 

2,681,267 

2,886.068 

3,363,436 

3,119,197 

1,392,977 

2,'S72,.330 

2,494,944 

1,338,611 

1,708,569 

1,720,390 

1,271,837 

425,510 

864,089 

713,145 

843,171 

1,404,576 

1,301,794 

862,939 

795,993 

1,113,159 

.11,252,900 

11,799,589 

6,207,943 

2,705,403 

2,736,685 

4,473,007 

5,242,39 1 

3,128,803 

4,799,012 

3,706,548 

2,466,287 

1,690,852 

3,129,480 

5,584,136 

5,413,276 

2,675,613 

3,066,369 

2,671,568 

1,871,358 

2,188,874 

1,983,341 

890,454 

962,568 

99,443 

775,179 

525,339 

338,453 

802,648 

282.113 

207,6,50 

351,753 

197,729 

4,794,372 

513,083 

663,298 

358,881 

236,307 

215,1.59 

238,514 

145,647 

1,886,153 

2,271,553 

3,407,111 

2,549,675 

2,969,982 

3,446.815 

2..397.755 

2,958,623 

906,885 

1,299,316 

1,085,933 

864,313 

1,471.124 

1,475,739 

1,296,628 

1,298,141 

2,436,830 

3,889,834 

3,900,251 

3,350,958 

2,220,161 

4,787,483 

6,306,051 

7,458,198 

5,464,722 

259,990 

333,957 

029,867 

1,090,735 

1,496,916 

1,546,794 

2,408,807 

5,534,014 

3,822,667 

3,816,077 

3,436,433 

3,737,863 

3.364,200 

6.401,236 

8,1 50,234 

10,958,944 

9,185,219 

13,05.5,912 

9,489,(!3:s 

5,291,482 

7,726,754 

9,282,807 

5,392.270 

1,206,068 

1,137,987 

1,426,921 

1,738,100 

1,333.719 

2,280,930 

2,342,264 

■    3,499,290 

4,699,215 

542,091 

1,290,987 

2,513,747 

3,278,003 

3,294,814 

4,287.187 

14,277.523 

5,604,934 

5,400,124 

7,471,207 

4,785,758 

2,047,106 

4,169,339 

.5-219.499 

9,431,380 

942,633 

2,216,192 

3,828,502 

5,071,44i; 

1,542,282 

1,593,756 

5,503.608 

3,939,337 

2,158,299 

2,150,312 

3,457,699 

3,266,478 

2,793,394 

3.240,804 

4,268.376 

4,962,722 

1,295,670 

1,455,807 

853,098 

977,127 

1,075.935 

1,531,398 

1.947,796 

2,873,742 

1,628,150 

1,188,679 

1,398,999 

982,713 

1,116,377 

1,300,352 

1,925,8311 

2,071,090 

1,753,472 

1,386,948 

1,577,172 

1,208,661 

1,108,306 

1,277,256 

1,696,998 

1,719,424 

2,609,43 1 

2,620,914 

3,548,357 

3,122,213 

2,686,703 

2,780,446 

2,364,451 

3,449,502 

2,569,174 

207,641 

1,333,144 

420,277 

358,617 

1,594,923 

376,912 

200,455 

787,297 

957,165 

1,129,568 

1,440,852 

1,517,017 

1,637,381 

3,699,621 

5,388,370 

1,621,549 

2,607,284 

2,014.755 

1,540,572 

2,528,391 

2,532,828 

2,121,110 

2,868,6.58 

2,466,561 

1,659,951 

1,912,218 

2,246,435 

1,303,780 

323,483 

2,3.54,645 

801,522 

2,782,114 

1,836,257 

1,780,262 

1,422,975 

1,292,.557 

1.497,278 

3,335,305 

3,131,804 

1,335,047 

2,043,258 

2,242,882 

2,248,639 

2,368,133 

2,185,229 

2,998,709 

3,116,233 

7,660,203 

1,742,282 

3,024,876 

2,347,944 

270,971 

865,207 

3,644,746 

3,949,385 

2.619,859 

2,121,759 

2,814,397 

3,098,383 

1,618,862 

1,090.191 

2.224,936 

1.536,001 

3,015,014 

1,811,495 

2,542,937 

3,721,176 

2,999,711 

2,191,921 

5,711,207 

4,156,603 

1,419,346 

2,439,884 

3,842,483 

7,330,209 

4,130,063 

2,647,897 

2.132,292 

1,802,.555 

1,047,299      1,764,002 

1,646,790 

1,814,844 

1,574,.538 

3,166,495 

2,759,518 

4,379.861 

2,186,913      1,595,100 

561,543 

588,461 

1,227,943 

113.885 

44,856 

951,390 

11,277,771 

15,482,6971 

21,042,122 

24,480,195 

24,426,945 

19,887,928 

29,362,048 

27,645,998 

237 


Table  8. — Steam  Vessels  entered 


at 
J" 

Japanese. 

Chinese. 

British. 

French. 

German. 

^ustro- 
Hungarian. 

> 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

1898 

1,528 

2,084,820 

23 

21,653 

1,851 

3,933,534 

134 

286,659 

408 

663,102 

33 

84,716 

1899 

2,256 

3,028,121 

22 

23,778 

1,405 

3,241,044 

129 

282,792 

299 

531,547 

40 

99,479 

1900 

2,645 

3,363,657 

6 

6,262 

1,542 

3,739,154 

135 

294,657 

392 

1,030,768 

71 

172,626 

1901 

3,042 

3,861,659 

8 

6,135 

1,644 

4,080,583 

154 

303,600 

385 

1,192,153 

107 

252,376 

1902 

3,226 

4,309,164 

10 

7,442 

1,618 

4,126,659 

112 

249,690 

3^21  1,186,273 

63 

163,595 

1903 

3,827 

5,130,809 

14 

12,284 

1,762 

4,734,487 

101 

213,180 

423  1,268,466 

61 

190,648 

1904 

1,539 

1,173,448 

57 

28,545 

2,281 

5,980,226 

98 

217,917 

667 

1,567,292 

53 

164,966 

1905 

2,400 

1.771,765 

31 

22,671 

2,518 

6,754,378 

104 

239,885 

801 

1,918,720 

34 

118,613 

1906 

6,210 

7,257,088 

20 

17,724 

2,086 

5,766,670 

135 

307,637 

696 

1,910,704 

44 

163,243 

1907 

6,734 

3,770,491 

52 

57,659  2,269 

6,267,638 

133 

398,837 

673 

l,8iO,09L 

40 

',  54,425 

1908 

6,309 

8,629,759 

84 

83,080 

2,264 

6,400,830 

138 

430,083 

6C0 

1,847,957 

42 

100,086 

1909 

6,559 

9,497,611 

64 

60,631 

1,906 

5,809,235 

112 

310,813 

573 

1,629,284 

36 

139,258 

1910 

5,932 

9,261,035 

56 

56,910 

1,970 

6,152,365 

114 

337,891 

412 

1,385,840 

41 

151,792 

1911 

5,172 

9,338,669 

48 

45,831 

1,934 

6,152,446 

112 

338,328 

384 

1,337,871 

38 

147,706 

1912 

5,358 

10,220,202 

65 

57,963 

2,058 

6,626,854 

101 

320,278 

430 

1,548,845 

44 

164,024 

1 

Table  9.— Sailing  Vessels  entered 


Japanese. 

Korean. 

British. 

French. 

G 

erman. 

o 

Sailing  Vessels  of 
Kuropean  Type. 

Junks. 

K" 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton, 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

1898 

151 

16,491 

1,069 

20,500 

1 

62 

64 

102,209 

1 

1,229 

18 

33,395 

1899|  467 

50,796 

629 

7,702 

— 

52 

80,201 

— 

14 

29,077 

1900 

614 

50,951 

558 

5,923 

10 

295 

48 

80,650 

2 

3,144 

19 

38,146 

1901  709 

61,203 

635 

5,936 

16 

481 

33 

30,183 

7 

10,781 

19 

36,381 

1902  733 

64,408 

732 

7,846 

20 

728 

21 

29,130 

1 

1,417 

20 

41,971 

1903 

782 

69,948 

935 

9,720 

24 

1,257 

15 

24,047 

12 

21,228 

4 

8,812 

1904 

537 

43,859 

848 

8,060 

2 

32 

8 

13,617 

10 

16,889 

9 

17,340 

1905 

663 

51,586 

1,490 

15,757 

32 

1,001 

8 

12,761 

— 

11 

17,590 

1906 

835 

64,140 

1,478 

14,934 

61 

1,437 

5 

14,181 

4 

7,206 

8 

11,451 

1907 

1,111 

80,621 

1,651 

16,324 

80 

1,430 

4 

11,719 

1 

1,779 

7 

11,378 

lOOS;  1,099 

76,017 

1,521 

15,067 

66 

1,204 

3 

8,292 

3 

5,794 

— 

1909 

1,025 

76,695 

1,265 

12,910 

60 

959 

6 

14,141 

5 

9,246 

2 

3,656 

1910 

945 

79,649 

752 

7,975 

22 

426 

5 

8,283 

— 

2 

3,774 

1911 

424 

54,479 

3 

203 

— 

5 

5,484 

— 

— 

1912 

42] 

56,159 

1 

77 

— 

5 

5,400 

— 

2 

4,814 

238 


from  Foreiirii  Countries. 


Russian. 

Danish. 

Swedish. 

Norwegian. 

United   States 
of  America. 

Other 
Countries. 

Total. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton, 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton, 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

98 

179,621 

1 

2,788 

— 

210 

231,445 

90 

219,438 

59 

87,792 

4,435 

7,795,568 

178 

284,409 

7 

9,175 

- 

129 

184,609 

168 

379,692 

45 

45,421 

4,078 

8,110,007 

196 

356,-^)73 

12 

24,136 

— 



165 

268,969 

135 

311,180 

31 

38,770 

5,330 

9,606,752 

284 

455,243 

15 

34,513 

— 

182 

240,906 

175 

404,724 

44 

47,754 

6,040 

10,879,7.30 

316 

466,351 

18 

28,024 

5 

4,715 

253 

279,650 

191 

536,333 

37 

41,511 

6,211 

11,399,413 

252 

353,365 

52 

71,225 

16 

17,133 

407 

392,343 

271 

961,225 

01 

74,253 

7,247 

13,419.418 

20 

20,253 

17 

34,681 

23 

22,557 

748 

728,657 

289 

1,172,847  201 

205,.593 

5,993 

11,376,982 

12 

30,613 

15 

33,846 

20 

26,182 

1,200 

1,211,829 

423 

1,843,822  209 

288,213 

7,883 

14,259,537 

141 

310,836 

45 

115,656 

10 

8,757 

625 

602,028 

494 

2,093,786 

147 

312,467 

10,653 

18,956,596 

172 

324,051 

24 

64,753 

3 

6,540 

348 

385,611 

377 

1,618,462 

140 

311,096 

10,965 

20,199,053 

171 

342,203 

26 

66,028 

10 

20,719 

274 

314,305 

258 

1,603,202 

94 

206,005 

10,330 

20,104,257 

146 

281,574 

15 

36,717 

25 

58,717 

235 

314,303 

184 

1,349,044 

105 

183,606 

19,900 

19,670,790 

356 

644,872 

18 

49,752 

25 

58,913 

227 

372,677 

190 

1,307,629 

101 

204,004 

9,442 

20,073,680 

388 

666,090 

35 

96,740 

31 

72,093 

181 

273,037 

179 

1,306,917 

74 

214,669 

8,576 

19,993,397 

405 

712,958 

32 

83,516 

41 

108,068 

152 

188,604 

183 

1,340,004 

88 

262,437 

8,957 

21,633,818 

from  Foreign  Countries. 


Russian. 

Danish. 

Swedish, 

Norwegian. 

United  States 
of  America. 

Other 
Countries. 

Total. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton. 

N„. 

Ton. 

No. 

Ton, 

No. 

Ton, 

18 

1,788 

— 



1 

10 

2 

2,100 

37 

57,543 

2 

2,349 

1,364 

237,676 

24 

2,383 

— 



— 

— . 

17 

14,856 

1 

157 

1,204 

185,172 

18 

3,285 

1,288 

— 

— 

28 

28,852 

2 

336 

1,300 

218,870 

9 

828 

1 

1 

1,711 

— 

19 

23,983 

1 

157 

1,449 

171,644 

3 

204 

1 

3«2 

— 

1 

710 

19 

24,533 

2 

3,644 

1,553 

175,033 

5 

302 

1 

2,048 

— 

— 



13 

14,600 

— 

1,791 

151,971 

— 



— 

• 

— 

— 

19 

17,430 

o 

4,595 

1,435 

121,822 

- 

— 

— 

— 

13 

14,851 

— 



2,217 

113,546 

2 

188 

— 

— 



— 

12 

9,506 

2 

3,815 

2,407 

126,858 

2 

158 

— 

— 



— 



10 

13,633 

- 

2,866 

137,042 

1 

79 

— 

— 

— 

0 

4,867 

— 

2,699 

111,320 

2 

91 

— 

— 

— 



5 

5,957 

— 

2,370 

123,661 

~ 

— 

■ 

— 

• 

— 

— 

— 

1,720 

100,107 

1 

6 

— 

— 



— 

— 



— 

433 

60,172 



— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 



429 

60,450 
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Table  lO.— Yaluc  ol' Goods  sliippcd  in 

(1) 


Countries. 


Steamers. 

Japan    

China 

Great  Britain      

France 

Germany      

Austria-Hungary 

Netherlands         

Sweden         

Norway         

Russia 

Ijenmark      

United  Stat  s  of  America. 
Oilier  Countries 

Total    , 

•Sailing  Vessels. 

Japan 

Great  Britain      , 

France 

Germany      ...      

Russia...     ...     

United  States  of  America 
Other  Countries , 

Total    , 

Unknown     : 

Grand  Total 


18  9  9 


Ten 

65,410,028 

195,723 

S5,174,fi51 

20,6.V2,030 

20,632,724 

2,817,670 

60,900 

1,139,824 

859,637 

22,700 

11,658,606 

742,242 

209,367,335 


1,037,121 
310,814 


10,173 

703,052 

7,651 

2,068,811 

26,788 

211,462,935 


1900 


Ten 

62,573,707 

36,101 

68,521,486 

19,546,650 

30,610,142 

3,004,527 

115,450 

2,359,267 

1,271,967 

104,960 

7,625,213 

39,534 

195,815,010 

1,125,408 

580,442 

92,166 

13,760 

5,018 

177,681 

5,561 

2,000,036 

212,001 

198,027,047 


190  1 


Ten 

92,729, 

38. 

80,081, 

1S,3S2, 

42,299 

4,^34 

242, 

1,791, 
1,322 

282 
7,624, 

1(J9 


,267 
,250 
,954 
,782 
,403 
,814 
,818 

,l.-)-2 
,792 
,513 
,892 
,900 


19  02 


249,840,537 

1,040,237 

523,150 

38,259 

6,320 

59.5,104 

3,435 

2,206,565 

175,742 

252,222,843 


II 


1903 


,491,865 

45,367 

,763,070 

,663, 150 

,343,200 

,338,332 

143,887 

77,280 

,716,628 

,859,111 

66,452 

,151,314 

231,400 

254,891,122 


1,128,678 
S27,586 

114,003 
1,748; 

489,757 
6,167 

2,568,029 

539,888 

257,999,039 


114,276,538 

43,208 

88,848,936 

15,702.508 

40,940,502 

3,048,122 

231,111 

723,922 

4,528,908 

1,270,543 

373,007 

16,073,313 

295,870 

286,446,488 

1,476,289 

150,018 

962 

2,396 

916,887 

53,882 

2,600,434 

434,320 

289,481,243 


1  9  04 


Yen 

18,304.181 

1,186,299 

155,001,625 

19,451,520 

54,446,620 

2,974,676 

1,702,653 

1.195,913 

17,764,540 

81,287 

61,901 

42,612,071 

1,680,474 

316,463,760 

1,155,234 
670.377 

87,500 


256,569 
1,259 

2,170,939 

480,591 

319,115,289 


(2) 


Countries. 

189  9 

1900 

190  1 

19  02 

1903 

1904 

Steamers. 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Japan    

70,759,764 

81,631,361 

86,332,164 

96,660,518 

106,190,110 

25,802,112 

China 

2,409 

16,411 

67,846 

1.57,830 

475,702 

1,138,139 

Great  Britain      

97,932,701 

8,947,072 

101,574,504 

107,901,745 

130,-501,187 

218,808,492 

France 

7,407,132 

8,987,371 

5,425,119 

5,913.030 

6,325,290 

5,690,811 

Germany      

22,247,550 

38,910,896 

32,076,078 

35,612,194 

37.983,063 

52,633,901 

Austria-Hungary 

5,032,924 

5,952,315 

9,899,375 

3,891,365 

6,215,763 

5,976,476 

Netherlands         

46 

141,218 

320,717 

329,857 

896,185 

5,859,426 

Sweden         



17,089 

464,784 

374,038 

Norway 

3,817,127 

3,520,628 

1,223,607 

3,062,819 

8,792,021 

20,740,837 

Russia 

375,307 

548,022 

239,493 

772,660 

1,509,546 

59,996 

Denmark      ...     

18,038 

116,833 

95,919 

62 

703,283 

329,792 

United  States  of  America. 

3,038,761 

4,102,428 

4,635,997 

6,321,884 

7,665,213 

17,877,726 

Other  Countries 

283,976 

129,177 

233,669 

91,244 

181,457 

1,006,546 

Total    

210,975,735 

273,003,732 

242,124,488 

260.432,297 

307,963,604 

356,298,292 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Japan     

2,230,339 

3,054,665 

2,982,151 

2,730,119 

2,333,286 

1,449,515 

Great  Britain      ...     ... 

2,706,665 

4,191,-549 

4,947,183 

2,815,101 

1,543,229 

713,546 

France 

45,009 

69,887 

38,342 

1,748,440 

1,356,318 

Germany 

479,978 

2,782,228 

2,104,452 

1,775,225 

585,056 

810,747 

Russia 

62,724 

39,770 

18,313 

4,556 

28,464 

460 

United  States  of  America. 

124,941 

1,155,761 

1,140,900 

1,697,458 

''  602,200 

555,828 

Other  Countries 

121,149 

110,956 

5,131 

418,684 

199,213 

487,821 

Total    

5,725,796 

11,379,938 

11,268,023 

9,479,485 

7,039,888 

5,374,235 

Unknown     

79,344 

227,847 

330,620 

336,973 

398,089 

362,713 

Grand  Total 

216,780,875 

284,611,517 

253,723,130 

270,248,756 

315,401,581 

362,035,240 

KOTE : — The  figures  given  in  this  table  do  not  include  the  value  of  vessels  sold  or  purchased. 
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Merchant  Vessels  of  Tarlons  Countries. 

EXPOBTS. 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

19  10 

19  11 

19  12 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

43,804,803 

184,911,365 

181,182,751 

159,164,853 

185,311,454 

214,262,970 

218,488,751 

276,665,978 

1,777,217 

116,136 

397,653 

825,888 

582,482 

404,040 

316,616 

500.931 

129,457  ,-2  25 

112,753,695 

20,359,650 

104,702,659 

109,769,437 

115,840,887 

111,791,385 

125,016.810 

17,708,439 

25,613,790 

32,008,957 

27,993,143 

32,014,820 

33,2.34,762 

28,602.404 

25,215.188 

41,959,243 

44,487,711 

46,745,563 

34,825,963 

34,236,377 

39,734,393 

39,887,063 

45,649,299 

2,205,686 

2,887,852 

1,187,606 

1,467,142 

1,546,172 

3,188,127 

2,548,435 

2,610,437 

1,524,737 

1,910,704 

1,592,886 

1,286.594 

1,619,510 

1,789,020 

2,120,5.30 

2.223,387 

1,132,754 

54,000 

57,612 

113,940 

177,651 

441,214 

112,704 

150.935 

29,998,787 

8,455,230 

2,e0 1,489 

2,648,260 

2,631,312 

3,690.439 

1,57238 

1,236.573 

650.234 

596,990 

669,386 

374,901 

1,601,653 

1,858,208 

1,562,569 

12,630 

393,160 

175,606 

451,822 

176,112 

93,786 

45,113 

87,156 

45,568,35 1 

38,146,239 

38,248,613 

36.972,494 

40,249,396 

38,569,234 

35,157.034 

39,172,302 

2,764,922 

572,314 

273,209 

120,250 

498,320 

89,214 

3,11-2 

358,034 

317,914,803 

420,952,430 

425,428,585 

371,242,394 

409,187,944 

452,939,739 

442,503,653 

520,449,599 

1,379,054 

1,531,111 

1,464,621 

1,301,679 

1,197,733 

710.065 

312,767 

422,81  a 

246,494 

198,416 

191,186 

240,480 

109,533 
55,839 
21,035 

107,192 

133.745 



1,5C2 

4,410 

1,025 

154,835 

24,720 

2,828 

42,571 



13.351 

80,007 

36,708 

31,061 

25,626 

15,727 



1,795,296 

1,788,694 

1,695,343 

1,616,816 

1,409,766 

832,984 

446,512 

422,81  a 

1,026,309 

959,668 

900,815 

2,128,513 

2,319,062 

4,265,983 

4.187,723 

5,401,675 

320,736,410 

423,700,792 

428,024,743 

374,987,723 

412,916,772 

458,038,706 

441.137,888 

526,274,092 

IMPORTS. 


1905 

19  0  6 

19  07 

1908 

1909 

19  10 

19  11 

19  12 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Tin 

Ten 

19,220,272 

85,968,021 

179,916,251 

166,100,506 

176,290,218 

201,208,440 

111,348,839 

244,408,198 

706,428 

182,774 

688,684 

423.012 

58,294 

168,197 

168,396 

875,702 

309,285,e05 

212,820,695 

189,249,739 

157,23.'3,084 

135,716,168 

175,098,518 

174,154,87] 

237.305,139 

11,119,456 

10,882,946 

11,004,627 

11.3.'59,96!) 

7.710,295 

7,635,941 

11,117,125 

8,817.667 

65,493,648 

55,436,739 

55,782,667 

55,145,314 

44,588,824 

47,882,749 

58,025,088 

26.355,507 

4,632,801 

2.863,797 

7,574,411 

5,082,583 

5,327,778 

8,613,684 

10,743,560 

12,528.463 

4,532,057 

7,818,747 

8.794,764 

8,498.915 

5,757,183 

2,558,911 

4,939,20.-^ 

7.817.86C 

451,112 

495,202 

216,199 

349,443 

1,563,564 

2,612,498 

3,587,984 

4,071,337 

21,464,367 

10,443,320 

5,332,634 

4,219,334 

1.666,748 

2.005,256 

1,217,415 

855,366 

48 

139,253 

731,742 

1,062,928 

29,463 

201,156 

1,063,643 

1,595,710 

239,078 

999,190 

1,793,512 

2,060,680 

1.641.217 

2,477,622 

3,503,503 

4,409,135 

39,713,539 

23,724,972 

24,514,609 

17,972,.548 

10,380,755 

10,077.149 

16,940,395 

20,251,705 

473,774 

396.599 

120,570 

583,827 

434,504 

292,702 

3,102 

4,920.777 

477,332,185 

412,172.255 

485,720,409 

430,092,173 

391,165,011 

460,832,823 

507,813,124 

610,212,572 

1,581,579 

2,221,097 

1,901,455 

1.514.017 

1,047,749 

422,757 

143,873 

582,312 

108,179 

640,991 

391,331 

693,961 

26,627 

405,804 

19,514 

214,447 

373,240 

256,041 

234.322 

442,964 

373,879 

224,545 

710.431 

233,749 



189,480 

165 

1,447 

294 

1,385 



20 

487,446 

161,200 

940.214 

45,557 

34,095 



19,010 

328,811 

65,790 

64,229 

04,029 

30,648 



2,570,093 

3,950,049 

4,266,715 

2,786,129 

1,616,849 

1,048,689 

163,387 

796,779 

976.288 

910,702 

1,420,484 

1,030,216 

1,145,961' 

1,502.243 

2,242,448 

4,034,318 

480,878,504 

417,033,000 

491,407,608 

433,908,518 

393,927,822 

463443,755 

510,218,959 

615,043,669 
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Tabic  11.— Total  Value  of  Commodities  Sxported 

(1) 


Countries. 


Asia  :  — 

Ciiina       

Kwantuug   Province. 

Hongkong       

British  India 

Straits    battlements. 
Dutch  Indies  ... 
French     Indo-China. 
Asiatic  Russia 
Philippine  Islands... 
Siam         

Total        ...      ... 


Europe  : — 

Great  Britain... 

France      

Germany... 

Belgium 

Italy         

Switzerland  ... 
Austria-Hungar)- 
Netherlands    ... 

Sweden    

Norway    

Russia      

Spain 

Denmark 

Turkey     

Portugal  ... 

Total 


America : — 

United  States  of  America 

lirilish  America     

Mexico     

Peru 

Chili         

Argentine        

Total        


All  Other  :— 

Australia 

Hawaii     

ligyPt  ;      ■•• 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal 

Total        


Other  Countries 
Unknown 


Yokohama. 


Total  Exports.. 


U.O'J.-j.lOl 

1,961,797 

3,134,986 

9,988,933 

1 .955;384 

1,043,177 

48,080 

42,529 

611,625 

340,318 

30,221,930 


14,155,433 

39,137,895 

5,052,S46 

820,771 

6,908,175 

482,782 

534,383 

233,604 

10,616 

106 

2,429,888 

169,656 

68,382 

56,439 

8,216 

80,129,312 


137,162,376 

2,205,538 

405,925 

131,019 

76,102 

1,150,344 

141,131,304 


3,575,957 

1,116,411 

365,843 

180,034 

5,238,845 


1,108.380 
20,741 


Kobe. 


ren=2«.  M.  5s;. 


257,850,512 
242 


Osaka. 


yen. 

44,070,406 

5,426,963 

17,385,935 

10,704,728 

3,225,651 

2,731,082 

114,051 

103,982 

3,005,802 

987,391 

87,755,991 


14,626,215 

4,470,028 

7,941,883 

1,648,437 

1,430,246 

7,915 

755,341 

232,833 

19,109 

4,698 

77,984 

264,169 

119,041 

101,692 

9,101 

31,708,692 


20,014,762 

1,760,434 

53,928 

40,-524 

46,946 

246,825 

22,169,419 


3,790,661 
3,934,491 

475,083 
272,783 

8,473,018 


368,751 


150,475,871 


40,033,288 

13,572,519 

1,534,215 

1,351,376 

224,658 

990 

46,977 

4,239 

21,644 

6,639 

56,796,543 


I8:i,059 

16,249 

5,007 

484 

2,130 

30,766 

401 


26,452 


26,452 


236,060 
3,457 


239,517 


1,785 


57,312,890 


Irom  and  Imported  into  JEsicli  I'ort  (1913) 

Exports. 


], 564,688 

130,199 

1,2<)G,011 

85,910 

8S.910 

J, 082 

5,421; 

182,876 

87,494 

,403 

3,413,005 


104,177 

2,5(i9 

(10,205 

14,(t:{;i 

8,020 

75 

1.15(5 

1,515 

3 

1,213 

32,750 

84 


220,400 


293,698 

310 

20 


3 
294,039 


4,830 

14,831 

114 

92 

19,867 


193 


3,053,504 


yen 


0,874,233 

3,414,885 

2,185,400 

044,792 

095,891 

288,583 

03,017 

135,000 

482,900 

471 

14,785,898 


268,481 

9,539 

44,178 

22,208 

2,902 

12 

008 

10 

10,744 

300 

115 


359,098 


157,021 

0,914 

07,200 

10,004 

1,4S8 

249,227 


310,510 
85,013 

7 
157 

395,087 


7,942 


15,797,852 


yen. 


1,211,222 
14,344 
4,248 


105,100 
],3n4,9I4 

370,200 


370,200 


470,883 
147,352 


018,235 


300,442 


300,442 


2,083,857 
243 


9,974,789 
3,024,151 
3,202,110 

872,329 
2,700,775 

278,475 

71,088 

2,908,390 

1,325,900 

1,335 

24,359,408 


78,207 
235,130 
383,410 
574,217 


1,271,024 


10,583,104 
687,709 


50,646 
11,321,459 


410,474 
67,750 

42,884 

521,108 


10,0V5 
1,424,270 


38,907,350 


yen. 


114,823,727 

27,544,858 

28,712,905 

23,648,074 

8,891,269 

4,343,389 

349,239 

3,542,170 

5,.535,497 

1,336,.555 

218,727,689 


29,791,898 

43,871,410 

13,487,580 

3,0S(J,150 

18,412,073 

490,784 

1.322,254 

408,022 

40,873 

0,377 

2,540,737 

433,825 

187,507 

1()2,575 

17,317 

114,313,391 


168,708,890 

4,808,203 

527,073 

193,547 

175,1,S4 

1,397.172 

175,810,135 


8,628,934 

5,221,953 

883,931 

453,006 

15,188,484 


1,497,120 
1,445.017 


526,981,842 


Table  II.— Total  Value  of  Commodities  Exported 

(2) 


Countries. 

Yokohama. 

Kobe. 

Osaka. 

fen. 

JW. 

yen. 

\sia : — 

China       

12,856,149 

25,089,804 

4,552,898 

Kwantung  Province 

9.160,495 

7,643,053 

648,613 

Hongkong       

472,026 

252,999 

46,897 

British  India  ...     

16,506,912 

89,575,300 

9,014,888 

Straits  Settlements 

1,456,281 

3,209,847 

4,588 

Dutch  Indies  ...      

5,734,948 

2,857,037 

3,985,912 

French     IndoChina 

3,456,546 

4,307,225 

1.098,752 

Asiatic  Russia         

395,203 

138,895 

8,637 

Philippine  Islands...     

3,726,358 

1,4.52,375 

13,689 

Siam         

289,204 

3,007, 54.> 

1 

Total        .^     

54,054,122 

137,534,080 

19,374,875 

Europe : — 

Great  Britain  ...      

52,883,687 

52,422.197 

3,150,836 

France      

2,347,498 

2,920,735 

46,947 

Germany 

27,675,740 

29,398,49."> 

1,648,582 

Belgium 

5,166,622 

2,964,347 

40,490 

Italy          ...      

277,550 

.=100,374 

20,465 

Switzerland     

1,019,109 

513,289 

1,048 

Austria-Hungary     

2,082,494 

1,041,113 

9,518 

Netherlands    

422,463 

696,444 

15,610 

Sweden     

1.419,232 

1,628,954 

59,752 

Norway 

386,410 

197,977 

Russia      

48,190 

15,989 

791 

Spain        

202,065 

141,863 

Denmark 

62,487 

34,389 

1,124 

Turkey     

76,092 

5,73.^ 

1,142 

Portugal 

9,938 

11,582 

Total        

94,079,589 

92,493,477 

4,996,365 

America : — 

United  States  of  America 

51,224,677 

61,646,723 

1,254,253 

British  America     

535,53+ 

126,063 



Mexico     ...      

1.060 

133 

Chili         

1,040.644 

776,942 

1,012 

Argentine        

1,105 

8 

■ 

Total        

52,819,020 

62,549,869 

1,255,265 

All  Other:— 

Australia 

6.579,287 

6,176,930 

2,591 

Hawaii     

9,929 

12.60] 

Egypt       

3,837,299 

2,340,473 

1,250 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal 

J  55 

Total        

10,4T0,445 

8,,530,159 

3,841 

Other  Count)  ias     

3,&44,S79 

920,938 

766.784 

Unknown         

95,831 

171,280 

185,494 

Totallmports 

215,369,886 

302,199,803 

26,582,624 

JV  „.='.'*.  Ud.  5f2. 

0/14 

from  and  Imported  into  Each  Port  (1912) 

Imports. 


Nagasaki. 

Moji. 

Hakodate. 

Other  Ports. 

Total. 

yen. 

yen. 

yen. 

yen 

yen 

2,173,134 

2,441,044 

5,760 

7,688,327 

54,807,110 

771,257 

1,455,453 

271 

6,028.2 1 1 

25,707,3.53 

19,580 

43,836 

16 

40.196 

881, .550 

151,029 

7,666,423 

110 

ll,S26,95l 

134,741,613 

48,211 

1,578 

300 

100 

4.720, 905 

7,730 

4,836,706 

3 

1,640.795 

19,063,191 

1,062,492 

27,876 

20 

690,781 

10,643  692 

19,lfi2 

8,985 

14,459 

83,757 

669.098 

14,754 

28,996 

247 

.39,815 

.V276.234 

239,211 

1,212 

3,537,173 

4,506,560 

16,510,957 

21,186 

28,046,145 

260,047,925 

4,088,448 

2,580,396 

48,114 

973,295 

116,146,973 

13,454 

46,3.34 

191 

45,948 

5,421,103 

454,933 

1,525,230 

2,581 

370,357 

61,075,924 

426,590 

461,486 

1,053 

36,900 

9,087,488 

4,657 

2 

6 

32 

803,086 

79 

74 



474 

1,534,073 

628 

44,023 

107 

62,791 

3,240,674 

2,480 

19,456 

97 

122 

1,156,732 

16,943 

394,103 



8 

3,518,992 

2,854 

92,224 

13 

679,478 

5,223 

433 

334 

2,653 

73,619 

243 

344.171 

2,849 

20,586 



121,435 

4 

10 



5 

82,986 

359 

21,879 

5,019,744 

5,174,357 

52,490 

1,492,585 

203,308,613 

3,126,108 

4,549,898 

279,754 

4,924,254 

127,015,757 

ISO 

2,636 

71 

664,463 

2 



1,195 

36,829 

■ ■ 

1,861,427 



1,113 

3,126,357 

^,589,365 

279,825 

4,924,254 

129,543,955 

9,491 

23,569 

5 

112 

12,791,985 

3,C09 

3,09* 

784 

29,417 

21 

5 

161,436 

6,390.414 

■ 

155 

12,521 

26,668 

5 

162,332 

19,211,971 

66 

534,996 

275,8'Sl 

8,343,514 

20,465 

5,690 

133 

57,406 

636,299 

12,685,713 

26,824,033 

353,645 

34,958,573 

618.992,277 
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SECTION    XIII. 


Banking  and  Money  Market. 


I. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  modern  system  of  banking  in  Japan  dates  from  the  promulgation 
of  the  National  Banks  Regulaticms  in  November,  1872.  Banks  oi"  every 
description  have  since  then  been  created  in  quick  succession;  and  now 
•the  financial  organs  of  agriculture,  industry,  commerce  and  various 
other  enterprises  have  been  brought  into  full  working  order,  their  actual 
number  being  2,165  at  the  end  of  February,  1913.  These  banks  are 
divided  by  their  nature  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  which  have  been 
egtal)lished  under  the  general  banking  laws,  and  make  it  their  object  to 
facilitate  the  general  circulation  of  cai)ital,  and  those  which,  having  been 
created  under  special  banking  laws,  have  special  objects  and  functions. 

Ill  1872,  the  Government  i)r(>mulgated  the  National  Banks  Regula- 
tions, which  were  modelled  on  the  National  Bank  Act  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  provided  for  the  conversion  of  the  national  banlv  notes 
into  specie.  An  anunidnu^nt  was  made  in  1883  in  the  National  I>auks 
Regulations,  by  which  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  was  taken  away 
from  the  national  banks  and  granted  exclusively  to  the  newly-created 
Bank  of  Japan,  and  suitable  measures  for  the  redemption  of  the  national 
bank  notes  were  taken. 

Meanwhile,  private  banks  and  bank-like  companies  which  did  not 
come  Avithin  the  purview  of  tlu'  National  Banks  Regulations  h;id  in- 
creased in  number  until  in  1884  tiieir  total  mnnber  reached  0i')4,  and  there 
were  no  general  provisions  to  control  sueli  banks  and  companies  beyond 
their  subjection  to  the  control  of  the  local  authorities.  To  bring  them 
under  more   eftieient   control,   the  Ordinary   Banks  Regulations  a'ul   the 
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Saving  Banks  Regulations  were  promulgated  in  1890  and  put  in  force 
three  years  later. 

Ordinary  banks  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  whose  license  is  required  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  bank  or 
the  amalgamation  of  existing  banks ;  he  is  also  empowered  to  order  at 
any  time  investigation  into  the  business  condition  and  property  of  a.  bank. 
Every  bank  must  each  half-year  prepare  and  present  to  the  said  Llinister 
a  balance-sheet  and  other  business  reports  and  publish  the  balance-sheet 
in  newspapers  or  by  other  means.  Provisions  also  are  made  in  the  Regu- 
lations with  regard  to  business  hours  and  holidays. 

Savings  banks,  whose  business  is  to  take  charge  of  the  deposits  made 
by  the  public  at  compound  interest,  must  be  joint-stock  companies.  Their 
directors  are  jointly  under  unlimited  liability  -with  respect  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  bank  incurred  during  their  term  of  office,  and  upon  the  lapse 
of  full  two  years  after  their  retirement  therefrom  they  are  released  from 
such  liability. 

Savings  Banks  must,  as  guarantee  for  repayment  of  savings  deposits, 
provide  themselves  with  interest-bearing  national  or  local  loan  bonds 
corresponding  in  value  to  at  least  one-foui'th  of  the  deposits  received 
and  place  them  in  the  Deposit  Office.  If,  however,  the  said  guarantee 
fund  reaches  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  one-half  of  the  capital,  com- 
mercial bills  and  reliable  companies'  debentures  and  shares  may  be  used. 
Any  alteration  on  the  articles  of  association  of  a  savings  bank  must  be 
previously  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Finance, 

AA^lien  a  bank  newly  receives  a  sum  of  less  than  five  yen  as  a  fixed 
or  current  deposit,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  bank  transacting  the  business 
of  a  savings  bank. 

In  other  respects  the  regulations  for  ordinary  banks  are  also  ap- 
plicable to  savings  banks. 

Side  by  side  Avith  these  private  banks,  the  national  banks  acted 
from  the  first  as  financial  organs  of  general  trade.  When  the  terms  of 
their  respective  charters  expired,  most  of  them  continued  business  as 
private  banks,  and  by  February,  1899,  national  banks  had  ceased  to  exist, 
so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  difference  in  economic  functions  and  legal 
nature  between  the  fonner  national  banks  and  other  private  banks,  all  of 
which  are  noAV  subject  to  the  general  banking  laws. 

The  above  statements  refer  to  ordinary  banks,  but  there  exist  in 
addition  such  special  banks  as  mentioned  hereunder,  each  of  which  was 
created  by  special  law. 


THE  BANK  OF  JAPAN. 
(Nippon  Ginko) 

The  Bank  of  Japan,  the  central  bank  of  the  country,  was  established 
1882  as  a  joint-stock  company.     Its  authorised  capital,  which  was  at  first 
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Yen  10,000,000  (£1,024,275),  was  increased  three  times,  and  now  stands 
at  Yen  60,000,000  (£6,145,652),  of  which  Yen  37,500,000  (£3,841,032)  has 
been  paid  up. 

This  bank  is  privileged  to  issue  bank-notes  against  gold  and  silver 
coins  and  bullion,  and  further  to  issue  such  notes  on  security  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  Treasury  bills,  and  other  bonds  and  commercial  bills  of  a 
reliable  nature,  the  maximum  amount  of  tlie  latter  notes  being  Yen 
120,000,000  (£12,291,304),  the  limit  was  until  1890  put  at  Yen  70,000,000 
(£7,169,927)  and  from  that  year  to  1899  at  Yen  85,000,000  (£8,706,340). 
In  case  of  necessity,  the  Bank  may  be  allowed  to  issue  notes  beyond  the 
inaximum  above-mentioned  which,  however,  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  at 
least  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  business  carried  on  by  the  Bank  is  principally  (1)  to  discount 
or  purchase  Government  bills,  bills  of  exchange,  and  commercial  bills; 
(2)  to  bri}'  or  sell  gold  and  silver  bullion;  (3)  to  make  loans  on  security 
of  gold  and  silver  coins  and  bullion;  (4)  to  collect  bills  for  banks,  com- 
panies, and  niarchants,  who  are  its  regular  customers;  (5)  to  receive  de- 
posits and  to  accept  the  custody  of  articles  of  value,  such  as  gold,  silver, 
and  other  precious  metals,  and  documents;  and  (6)  to  make  advances  in 
current  accounts  or  loans  for  fixed  periods  on  security  of  Government 
bonds,  Treasury  bills,  and  other  bonds  and  shares  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  liank  is,  in  addition,  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  Treasury  receipts  and  disbursements. 

THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK. 
(Yokohama  Shokin  Gikko  ) 

The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  was  founded  in  1880  with  an  authorised 
capital  of  Yen  3,000,000  (£307,283)  with  the  object  of  affording  financial 
facilities  in  respect  of  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country.  It  was  at  first 
supported  in  various  ways  by  the  Government;  it  was,  for  instance,  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  several  million  Yen  of  the  Treasury  Re- 
serve Fund,  and  thus  had  an  ample  amount  of  capital  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal for  discounting  foreign  bills  of  exchange.  In  1889,  such  support 
was  withdrawn,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  the  Bank  of  Japan  was  ordered  to 
make  call-loans  on  security  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange  on  demand  of  the 
Specie  Bank  to  an  amoiuit  not  exceeding  Yen  15,000,000  (£1,536,413)  at 
the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  1887,  when  tJie  special  ordinance 
respecting  the  Specie  Bank  (Imperial  Ordinance  No.  29)  was  promulgat- 
ed, the  capUal  of  the  Bank  was  raised  Yen  6,000,000  (£614,565).  The 
eonsequent  extension  of  its  business  necessitated  in  1896  a  further  in- 
crease cf  its  capital  to  Yen  12,000,000  (£1,229,130)  ;  in  1899,  the  capital 
was  doubled ;  and  in  March  1911,  it  was  decided  at  the  general  meeting  of 
shareholders  to  double  again  the  capital  to  the  amount  of  Yen  48,000,000 
(£4,916,522)   and  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  obtained 
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therefor.     The  aiuoiiiit  of  its  paid-up  capital  now  stands  at  Yen  30,000,000 
(£3,072,826). 

The  business  carried  on  l)y  the  Bank  consists  of  (1)  foreign  exchange  : 
(2)  inhmd  exchange;  (3^  loans;  (4)  deposits  of  money  and  custody  of 
articles  of  value;  (5)  discount  and  collection  of  bills  of  exchange,  pro- 
missory notes,  and  other  securities;  and  (6)  exchange  of  coins.  The 
Bank  m-^y  also  buy  or  sell  public  bonds,  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and  for- 
eign coins,  if  so  required  by  the  condition  of  its  business.  It  may  also 
be  entrusted  \A'ith  matters  relating  to  foreign  loans  and  with  the  manage- 
ment of  public  money  for  international  account.  Besides,  the  Bank  is 
authorised  to  issue  bank-notes  convertible  into  silver  coins  in  Kwangtung- 
Province  and  China,  being  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  Pi*esident  of 
State  and  the  ^linisters  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Finance,  with 
respect  to  the  issue  in  the  former  place,  and  the  Ministers  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Finance,  with  respect  to  the  issue  in  the  latter  place. 


THE  HYPOTHEC  BANK  OF  JAPAN. 

(Nippon  Kwa^gyo  Ginko.) 

The  Hj'pothec  Bank  of  Japan  was  created  for  the  purposes  of  mak- 
ing long-term  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  on  mortgages  of  immovable 
property.  It  was  established  as  a  joint-stock  company  under  the  Law  of 
the  Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan  (Law  No.  82,  1896),  AA^ith  a  capital  of  Yen 
10,000,000  (£1,024,275).  In  July  1911,  its  capital  was  increased  to  Yen 
20,000,000  (£2,048,551),  of  which  Yen  15,000,000  (£1,536,413)  has  been 
paid  up. 

The  business  of  the  Bank  is  principally  (1)  to  make  on  mortgage  of 
immovable  property  loans  which  shall  be  redeemable  by  annual  instal- 
ments within  a  period  not  exceeding  fifty  years,  or  at  a  fixed  term  of  not 
more  than  five  years,  provided  in  the  latter  case  the  total  amount  of  such 
loans  does  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  total  amount  of  loans  redeemable 
by  annual  instalments,  and  provided,  also,  that  the  amount  of  loans  made 
on  security  of  residential  land  or  buildings,  other  than  sites  or  buildings 
belojiging  to  factory  foundations  or  factories,  which  lie  in  localities  where 
the  City  Organisation  Law  is  in  force  or  in  city  land  to  be  designated  by 
Imperial  Ordinance  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
paid-up  capital  and  mortgage  debentures  issued;  (2)  to  make  loans  without 
security  to  Prefectures,  Districts,  Cities,  To^^^ls,  Villages,  and  other  i^ublie 
corporations  organised  by  law;  (3)  to  make  loans  without  security  re- 
deemable at  a  fixed  term  or  by  annual  instalments  in  cases  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  arable  land  under  the  law  for  such  adjustment;  (4)  to  make 
loans  without  security  redeemable  within  a  fixed  term  or  by  annual  instal- 
ments to  industrial,  fishery,  or  forestry  guilds,  or  associations  of  such 
guilds:  (5)  to  take  up  agricultural  and  industrial  debentures  issued  by 
agricultural  and  industrial  banks  which  have  been  established  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  Agricultural  and  ludustrial  Banks  Law!  (6)  to  make  loans 
redeemable  by  annual  instalments  on  security  of  the  claim  on  loans  re- 
deemable by  annual  instalment  that  are  issued  by  these  agricultural  and 
industrial  banks  and  of  the  mortgage  in  security  for  such  loans  and  (7) 
to  take  deposits  and  take  custody  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  negotiable 
papers,  provided,  however,  that  the  total  amount  of  deposits  shall  not 
exceed  the  total  amount  of  paid-up  capital.  Finally,  the  Bank  may  em- 
ploy the  deposits  and  the  money  lying  idle  in  the  course  of  its  business  in 
the  following  manner  only: — (a)  to  purchase  with  a  sum  equal  to  not  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  deposits  national  loan  bonds  or  negotiable  papers 
approved  by  the  JMinister  of  Finance  or  to  deposit  it  in  the  Deposit  Sec- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Finance  or  in  a  bank  approved  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance;  and  (b)  to  discount  bills  or  make  short-term  loans  on  the 
security  of  the  above-mentioned  negotiable  or  agricultural  or  marine  pro- 
ducts or  industrial  manufactures. 

The  Hypothec  Bank  is  authoris,i'd,  when  at  least  one-fourth  of  its 
nominal  capital  has  been  paid  up,  to  issue  mortgage  tlebentures  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  ten  times  its  paid-up  capital,  provided  the  amount 
of  such  debentures  shall  not  exceed  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  loans 
redeemable  by  annual  instalments  and  the  agriciiltural  aiul  industrial  de- 
bentures in  hand.  These  debentures  may  be  redeemed  with  premiums  by 
means  of  drawings  taking  place  at  least  twice  a  j^ear  in  amounts  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  to  be  redeemed  in  tiu^  same  year  of  the  loans  redeem- 
able by  annual  instalments  and  agi-icultural  and  industrial  debentures  in 
hand.  In  case  any  loans  redeemable  by  annual  instalments  are  repaid 
before  they  are  due,  the  Bank  may  with  the  amount  so  repaid  purchase 
and  redeem  its  mortgage  debentures. 

The  mortgage  debentures  have  since  April,  1907,  been  issued  for  the 
absorption  of  small  funds  scattered  among  the  people.  The  face  value  of 
these  debentures,  formerly  twenty  yen  and  upward,  is  now  reduced  to  ten 
yen  and  upward;  and  when  debentures  of  not  more  than  twenty  yen  face 
value  are  to  be  issued,  such  issue  may  be  etfeeted  by  sale.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  term  must  be  fixed  for  the  sale,  and  the  amount  sold  within  that  tenn 
is  taken  as  the  amount  of  issue. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  BANK  OF  JAPAN. 
(Nippon  Kogyo  Gixko.) 

The  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  is  a  joint-stock  company  established 
under  the  Law  of  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  Avhich  was  promulgated 
in  l^larch.  1900.  Its  authorised  capital  which  was  at  first  Yen  10,000,000 
(£1,024,275)  was  by  an  amendment  of  the  Law  raised  in  Febniary,  190r), 
to  Yen  17,500,000  (£1,792,482),  which  was  fully  paid  up  in  May,  1911. 
Just  as  the  Hypothec  Bank  is  intended  to  furnish  long,  low-interest  loans 
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ou  luortgage  of  iimnovable  property,  so  that  the  ludusti'ial  Bank  makes 
it  its  special  object  to  liandle  bonds  and  shares  of  various  kinds.  While 
the  former  is  the  kind  of  credit  foucier,  the  latter  is  a  species  of  credit 
mobilier. 

on  pledges  of  national  and  local  loan  l)onds  and  companies'  debentures  and 
shares;  (2)  to  subscribe  for,  or  take  up  national  and  local  loan  bonds  and 
■companies  debentures:  (3)  to  receive  deposits  of  money  and  accept  the 
custody  of  articles  of  value;  (4)  to  engage  in  trust  business;  (5)  to  dis- 
count bills;  (6)  to  make  loans  on  security  of  a  foundation  created  as  pre- 
scribed by  law;  (7)  to  make  call-loans  or  loans  for  a  fixed  term  on  secur- 
it}'  of  sites  and  buildings  belonging  to  factories  or  of  residential  land  and 
buildings  lying  in  localities  where  the  City  Organisation  Law  is  in  force 
or  in  city  land  to  be  designated  by  Imperial  Ordinance,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  total  amount  of  such  loans  shall  not  exceed  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  paid-up  capital;  and  (8)  to  purchase  national  or  local  loan 
bonds  or  companies'  debentures  and  shares  or  gold  and  silver  bullion  with 
money  lying  idle  in  the  course  of  its  business.  The  term  of  loans  made 
by  the  Bank  can  not  exceed  five  years,  except  in  the  case  of  special  neces- 
sity. Owing  to  the  defect  of  law,  the  trust  business  Avas  very  inactive  till 
March,  1905,  when  the  Law  of  Trusts  for  Secured  Debentures,  and  the 
Railway,  Factory  and  Mining  ^Mortgage  Laws  were  promulgated,  and 
since  then  this  branch  of  business  has  made  steady  progress- 

The  Bank  is  authorised  to  issue  debentures  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
ten  times  its  paid-up  capital,  provided,  however,  the  amount  of  such  de- 
T3enti:res  shall  not  exceed  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  loans,  discounted 
bills,  and  national  or  local  loan  bonds,  companies'  debentures  and  shares 
and  gold  and  silver  bullion  in  hand.  Only  in  the  event  of  funds  being  re- 
quired for  enterprises  for  public  benefit  undertaken  in  a  foreign  country 
may  the  Bank,  ^dth  the  approval  of  the  jMinister  of  Finance,  issue  deben- 
tures irrespectively  of  the  above  mentioned  restriction. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  BANK. 

(NoKO   GlKKo) 

The  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Banks  are  local  financial  organs  for 
furnishing  long-term  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  on  security  of  immov- 
able property  and,  being  established  in  every  prefecture,  are  most  useful 
through  their  connection  with  their  central  organ,  the  Hypothec  Bank  of 
Japan. 

The  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Banks  are  joint-stock  companies  es- 
tablished under  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Banks  Law  of  April,  1893, 
and  have  each  a  capital  of  not  less  than  Yen  200,000  (£20,486).  Each  of 
these  Banks  has  a  general  rule  for  its  exclusive  business  district  the  whole 
of  Hokkaido  or  a  prefecture. 

The  business  carried  on  by  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Banks  is 
principally  (1)  to  make  on  mortgage  of  immovable  property  loans  which 
shall  be  redeemable  by  annual  instalments  Avithin  a  period  not  exceeding 
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thirty  years,  or  ou  security  of  immovable  property  or  fishery  rights  loans 
for  a  fixed  term  of  not  more  than  five  years,  provided  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  total  amount  of  such  loans  does  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  total 
amount  of  loans  redeemable  by  annual  instalments,  and  that  the  amount 
of  loans  made  on  security  of  residential  land  or  buildings,  other  than 
sites  or  buildings  belonging  to  factory  foundations  or  factories,  which  lie 
in  localities  where  the  City  Organisation  Law  is  in  force  or  in  city  land 
to  be  designated  l)y  Imperial  Ordinance  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  paid-up  capital  and  mortgage  debentures  issued,  but 
such  loans  made  in  localities  to  be  specially  designated  by  Imperial 
Ordinance  may  be  increased  to  three-fourths  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
paid-up  capital  and  mortgage  debentures  issued ;  (2)  to  make  similar 
loans,  but  without  security,  to  Cities,  ToAvns,  Villages,  and  other  publie 
corporations  organised  by  law;  (3)  to  make  loans  without  security  redeem- 
able at  a  fixed  term  of  not  more  than  five  years  to  a  party  of  at  least 
twenty  persons  combined  with  joint  liability,  who  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture and  industry;  (-1)  to  make  loajis  Avithout  security  redeemable  by 
annual  instalments  \Adthin  thirty  years  or  wdthin  a  fixed  term  of  not  more 
than  five  years  to  guilds  for  the  adjustment  of  arable  land  in  case  arable 
land  is  to  be  re-adjusted  under  the  law  for  such  adjustment;  (5)  to  make 
loans  without  security  redeemable  by  annual  instalments  within  a  period 
not  exceeding  thirty  years  or  at  a  fixed  term  of  not  more  than  five 
years  to  industrial,  fishery  or  forestry  guilds,  or  associations  of  such 
guilds;  and  (6)  to  take  deposits  and  take  custody  of  gold  and  silver  bul- 
lion and  negotiable  papers,  provided,  however,  that  the  total  amount 
of  deposits  other  than  fixed  de[>osits  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  paid-up  capital.  P^'iually,  they  may  employ  the  deposits  and  the 
money  lying  idle  in  the  course  of  their  business  in  the  foUoAving  manner 
only,- (a)  to  i)urcliase  with  a  sum  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  deposits 
national  loan  bonds  or  negotiable  papers  approved  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  or  to  deposit  it  in  the  Deposit  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  or  in  banks  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Finance;  and  (b)  to 
discount  bills  or  make  short-tenn  loans  on  security  of  the  above  mentioned 
negotiable  papers  or  agricultural  and  marine  products  or  industrial 
manufactures,  provided,  however,  that  fixed  deposits  not  included  in  the 
amount  above  referred  to  and  equivalent  to  not  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  deposits  may  be  employed  for  making  loans  redeemable  by  annual  in- 
stalment or  within  a  fixed  term.  Agricultural  and  industrial  banks  may 
become  agents  for  the  Hypothec  Bank,  and  when  acting  as  agents  for 
loans  made  by  the  Hypothec  Bank,  they  may  guarantee  to  the  bank  the 
solvency  of  the  debtors.  They  may  also  take  charge  of  the  receipts  and 
disbursement  of  the  funds  of  their  respective  prefectures. 

The  Banks  are  authorised,  when  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  nominal 
capital  has  been  paid-up,  to  issue  agricultural  and  industrial  debentures 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  times  the  paid-up  capital;  such  deben- 
tures, moreover,  must  not  exceed  the  balance  of  the  total  amount  of  out- 
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standing  loans  redeemable  by  annual  instalments  after  deducting  there- 
from that  part  thereof  which  has  been  given  as  security  for  money  bor- 
rowed from  the  Hypothec  Bank.  The  face-value  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial debentures,  which  was  at  first  not  less  than  twenty  yen,  is  now 
reduced  to  ten  yen  and  upAvard  and  when  debentures  of  not  more  than 
twenty  yen  face  value  are  to  be  issued,  such  issue  may  be  effected 
by  sale.  For  this  purpose  a  term  must  be  fixed  for  the  sale,  and  the 
amount  sold  within  that  term  is  taken  as  the  amount  of  issue.  These 
agricultural  and  industrial  debentures  must  be  redeemed  by  means  of 
drawings  at  least  twice  a  year  in  amounts  proportionate  to  the  amount 
thereof  to  be  redeemed  in  the  same  year. 

AVith  the  object  of  aiding  these  Banks  in  their  })usiness  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Banks  Aid  Law  of 
April,  1S96,  the  Government  delivered  in  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  Pre- 
fectural  Authorities  the  funds  provided  in  the  Budget  for  taking  up  the 
shares  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Banks  in  the  respective  busi- 
ness districts  over  which  they  exercise  jurisdiction. 

THE  HOKKAIDO  COLONIAL  BANK. 
(Hokkaido  Takushoku  Ginko.) 

The  Hokkaido  Colonial  Bank  was  established  with  the  object  of  sup- 
'pl^nng  capital  for  enterprises  for  colonising  and  exploiting  Hokkaido 
and  Japanese  Saghalien,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  tlie 
.supply  of  capital  by  making  loans  on  security  of  agricultural  products 
and  companies'  shares  and  debentures  as  well  as  by  making  long-term 
loans  of  low  interest  on  immovable  property, 

;The  Bank  was  established  as  a  joint-stock  company  under  the  Law 
relating  thereto  whicli  was  promulgated  in  jMareh,  1899,  and  has  a 
capital  of  Yen  5,000,000  (£512,138),  of  which  Yen  3,900,000  (£399,467) 
has  been  paid-up. 

The  business  of  the  Bank  is  (1)  to  make  on  security  of  immoval)Te 
property  loans  redeemable  by  annual  instalments  witliin  a  period  not 
exceeding  thirty  years  or  on  security  of  immovable  property  or  fishery 
rights  loans  redeemable  within  a  fixed  term  not  exceeding  five  years; 
(2)  to  make  loans  on  pledges  of  the  shares  and  debentures  of  joint-stock 
companies  which  have  for  their  ol)ject  the  colonisation  and  exploitation 
(d'  Hokkaido  and  Japanese  Saghalien,  and  to  subscribe  for  or  take  up  the 
debentures  of  such  companies;  (3)  to  deal  in  bills  of  exchange  and  docu- 
mentary bills,  and  to  make  loans  on  security  of  agricultural  and  marine 
products  of  Hokkaido  and  Japanese  Saghalien;  (4)  to  receive  deposiis  and 
accept  the  custody  of  objects  of  value ;  (5)  to  discount  bills  accompanied 
by  definite  security;  (6)  to  make  loans  mthout  security  redeemable  by 
annual  instalments  or  at  a  fixed  term  to  public  corporations  in  Hokkaido; 
(7)  to  make  loans  without  security  redeemable  at  a  fixed  term  of  not  more 
than  five  years  to  a  party  of  at  least  twenty  persons  combined  with  joint 
liability,  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or  industry;  (8)  to  make  loans 
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wilhout  security  redeemable  by  annual  instalments  or  -within  a  fixed  tenn 
to  industrial,  fishery,  or  forestry  guilds,  or  associations  of  such  guilds; 
(D)  to  make  loans  without  security  redeemable  by  annual  instalments  or 
within  a  fixed  term  to  guilds  for  the  adjustment  of  arable  land  in  case 
arable  land  is  to  be  re-adjusted  under  the  law  for  such  adjustment;  (10) 
to  discount  bills  or  make  short-term  loans  with  the  deposits  on  security 
of  Jiational  loan  bonds  or  negotiable  instruments  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  comi)etent  minister  of  state,  pi-ovided,  however,  that  the 
amount  thereof  shall  not  exceed  one-half  the  total  amount  of  the  loans 
mentioned  in  (1)  ;  and  (11)  to  purchase  national  or  local  loan  bonds  or 
companies'  debentures  ^^'itll  money  lying  idle  in  the  course  of  it,s  business. 
The  Bank  is,  moreover,  permitted,  with  the  approval  of  the  ^linister  of 
Finance,  to  carry  on  in  Japanese  Saghalien  banking  business  other  than 
those  mentioned  above. 

The  Bank  is  authorised  to  issue  debentures  of  not  less  than  ten  yen 
face  value  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  time  its  paid-up  capital ;  such 
debentures,  moreover,  must  not  exceed  the  total  amount  outstanding  of 
the  loans  on  mortgage  of  innnovable  property  which  are  redeemable  by 
annual  instalments;  and  Avhen  debentures  of  not  more  than  twenty  yen 
face  value  are  to  be  issued  by  the  Bank,  such  issue  may  also  be  effeotecl 
by  sale.  These  debentures  must  be  redeemed  by  means  of  drawings  at 
least  twice  a  year  in  amounts  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  said 
loans  to  be  redeemed  in  the  same  year. 

THE  BANK  OF  TAIWAN. 

(Taiwan  Gixko) 

The  Bank  of  Taiwan  was  established  as  a  joint-stock  company  luider 
the  jjaw  of  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  which  was  promulgated  in  March  1897. 
It  was  decided  on  the  26th  April,  1910,  to  increase  its  capital  from  Yen 
5,000,000  (£512,188)  to  Yen  10.000,000  (£l,02-l-,275),  of  which  Yen 
6,250,000  (£640.172)  has  been  paid-up. 

The  business  of  the  Bank  is  (1)  to  discount  bills  of  exchange  and  other 
commercial  bills;  (2)  to  engage  in  exchange  business;  (:>)  to  collect  bills 
for  merchants  who  are  its  regular  customers ;  (4)  to  make  loans  on 
securities  of  a  reliable  nature;  (5)  to  receive  deposits  and  accept  over- 
drafts; (6)  to  aece'Tt  the  custody  of  articles  cf  value,  ;iii':li  os  gold  and 
silver  coins,  precious  metals  and  documents:  (7)  to  buy  or  sell  gold  and 
silver  bullions:  (8)  to  purchase  at  the  convenience  of  its  business  national 
loan  bonds,  local  loan  bonds.  Hypothec  Bank  debentures.  Agricultural  and 
Indubtrial  Banks  debentures  or  Industrial  P.ank  debentures;  and  (9)  to 
act  as  agent  for  other  banks. 

The  Bank  is  privileged  to  issue  bank-notes  of  one  yen  and  upward, 
w^hich  are  at  any  time  convertible  into  gold  Yen.  It  is  required  to  hold 
as  conversion  reserve  gold  and  silver  coins  and  bullion  of  the  same  amount 
as  the  notes  issued ;  the  amount  of  notes  not  covered  by  this  specie  reserve 
is  limited  to  Yen  10,000,000  ( 11,024,275)  ;  they  may  be  issued  on  security  of 
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Government  paper  money  and  securities,  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  and 
other  bonds  and  commercial  bills  of  a  reliable  nature.  Notes  issued 
beyond  this  limit  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  not  less  than  five  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  important  provisions  of  the  present  Law 
of  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  revised  in  February,  1906.  Previous  to  this,  one 
yen  silver  coins  were  allowed  to  circulate  as  legal  teuder  in  Formosa 
at  a  ratio  to  gold  fixed  by  the  authorities,  and  the  notes  issued  by  the 
Bank  were  to  be  convertible  into  silver  yen.  But  the  fluctuations 
of  the  ofBcial  ratio  of  silver  yen  to  gold  led  the  people  to  enter  on 
speculation  which  resulted  in  so  many  evils  that  the  currency  reform 
in  the  island  could  no  longer  be  delayed.  Consequently,  the  Formosan 
Administration  Office  issued  an  ordinance  in  July,  1904,  to  meet  this 
emergency,  which  gave  permission  to  the  Bank  to  issue  notes  convertible 
into  gold  and  put  an  end  to  the  circulation  of  the  silver  ven  in  Formosa, 


Table    1.- 


Num- 

Authorised 

Paid-up 

Reserve 

Deposits, 

Loans. 

Year. 

ber. 

Capital. 

Capital. 

Fund. 

Total 

Amount. 

Balance. 

Total 
Amount. 

Balance. 

Ten 

Yen 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

1903 

2,275 

521,272,500 

374,648,266 

86,688,431 

11,234,109,488 

774,950,324 

3,135,344,605 

591,677,882 

1904 

2,227 

516,122,320 

373,194,2S6 

92,866,961 

13,878,247,482 

854,852,108 

3,524,294,563 

704,663,838 

1905 

2,230 

521,836,770 

382,148,879 

101,600,693 

20,303,608,722 

1,422,748,820 

4,242,745,067 

7n0, 160,633 

1906 

2,210 

541,736,120 

401,134,910 

118,441,087 

26,621  108,825 

l,797,167,^95 

5,031,746.538 

749,476,995 

1907 

2,194 

607,195,830 

444,204,041 

139,630,103 

27,628,744,354 

1,794,039,172 

5,713,451,862 

868,414,720 

1908 

2,172 

613,46S,400 

458,827,302 

155,782,899 

20,861,523,384 

1,524,807,385 

5,147,073,580 

855,957,389 

1909 

2,1S2 

631,514,080 

477,550,154 

161.377,869 

22,742,813,401 

1,679,420,175 

4,929,101,506 

864,010,771 

1910 

2,1 4S 

681,441,435 

495,713,995 

176,149,329 

27,353,485,743 

1,919,306,527 

5,691,542,796 

971,862,349 

1911 

2,145 

733,453,085 

523,109,357 

192,121,444 

28,319,403,592 

1,903,745.376 

6,218,895,090 

1,138,141,407 

1912 

f         52 

1*2,092 

202,770,000 

146,785,570 

67,163,782 

11,826,878,071 

334,166,390 

1,664,660,701 

179,227,312 

Note:— 

672,968,685 

403,594,589 

12,361,842 

10,165,884,351 

1,667,450,163 

i 

2.835,566'945 

755,843,533 

(1)  Of  the  number  of  banks  in  1912  mectioned  above,  2,092  marked  with  *  lepresent  the  number  of 

whole  year. 

(2)  The  amount  of  difference  between  the  earnings  and  expenses  mentioned  .above  does  not  coincide 

having  suffered  loss. 


Table    3. 


-Capitals.    I>eposits 

(1)    The  Bank 


Authorised 
Capital. 

Paid-up 

Capital. 

Reserve 
Fund. 

Deposits. 

Advances. 

Loans. 

Bills 

Year. 

Total 

Amount. 

Palance. 

Total 
Amount. 

Balance. 

Total 
Amount. 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

1903 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

17,1.-0,000 

2,564,8.37,966 

16,396,570 

291,771,952 

62,319,707 

184,581,640 

1904 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

17,600,000 

3,516,861,870 

43,823,719 

614,171,671 

147.856,645 

322,258,868 

J  905 

30,000,000 

80,000,000 

18,800,000 

6,517  913,393 

449.107,796 

653,798,989 

95,187,521 

608,831,594 

1906 

30,000,000 

30,000,(100 

20  100,000 

8,673,061,759 

401,499,764 

436,502,761 

55,430.678 

748,796,319 

1907 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

21,500,000 

8,861,654,128 

471,0.52,261 

418,553,095 

70,225,757 

802,924,352 

1908 

.'10, 000, 000 

30,000,000 

23,500,000 

5,682,470,735 

220,286,956 

391,460,961 

48,784,344 

792.069.160 

1909 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

25,500,000 

6,184,6>13,115 

187,704,130 

254,275,556 

47,688,367 

397,504,289 

1910 

60,000,000 

37,500,000 

26,560,000 

8,282,5^5,804 

280,823,081 

281,011,999 

61,501,984 

345,489,490 

1911 

60,000,000 

37,.'500,000 

27,040,000 

7,661,040,685 

133,658,573 

609,670,685 

83,684,551 

709,757,036 

1912 

60,000,000 

37,500,000 

27,660,000 

1 

7,964,840,761 

97,967,560 

514,348,549 

72,463,993 

926.896,705 

N0TE:-0f  the  dividend  of  yen  11,100,000  in  1909,  yen  3,000,000  belongs  to  the  ordinary  dividend  and  yen 
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Since  then,  the  gold  notes  in  circulation  have  increased  to  a  considerable 
extent  and  the  silver  notes  almost  disappeared  from  circulation,  so  that 
the  Law  of  Bank  of  Taiwan  was  revised  so  as  to  recognise  legally  the  issue 
of  gold  notes  by  the  Bank,  and  the  unification  of  the  currency  system  in 
the  island  was  thus  effected. 

The  Banks  above  described,  namely,  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank, 
the  Bank  of  Japan,  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan,  the  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Banks,  the  Hokkaido  Colonial  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Taiwan,  and 
the  Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan,  are,  as  has  already  been  described  under 
their  respective  heads,  banks  established,  each  witli  its  own  special  objects, 
under  Government  protection.  While  they  are  subject  to  more  or  less 
restrictions  due  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  respectively  estal)lish- 
ed,  they  enjoy  on  the  other  hand  privileges  more  or  less  profitable,  which 
amply  compensate  them  for  the  disadvantages  of  their  limited  field  of 
business.     They  are  at  the  same  time  under  special  Government  control. 


Banks. 


Advances. 

Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

.. 

counted. 

Total. 

Rate 

Total 

Balance. 

Total 

Balance. 

Earnings.     Expenses. 

Net           Divi- 
Profit.         dend. 

of 
Divi- 

Amount. 

AinMint. 

1        • 

dend. 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen                Yen               Yen             Yen 

•i 

2,656,644,719 

415,204.448 

5,791,989,324 

1,006.882,.3.30 

130,272,859      85,7.37,238  50,2.55,410  28,818,266 

9.2 

2,968,162,536 

420,989,663 

6,492,457,099 

1,12,5,6.53,.501 

138,153,964       94,600,.527i  .50.228,744,  27,994,273 

9.1 

3,504,469,202 

525,241,544 

7,747,214,269 

1,225,402.177 

172,360,144     119,204,06Ij  ,59,721,830  29,282,-5.32 

9.5 

5,128,053,935 

800,984,995 

10,159,800,473 

1,550,461,990 

208,149,469     144,688,415  69,722,302 

31,843,028 

9.6 

5.709,920,131 

758.979,674 

11.423,371,993 

1.627,394,394 

225,115,9.36     1.56,924,0.56  72,8.35,532 

34,893,166 

9.5 

5,045,058,746 

704,418,374 

10,192,1.32,326 

1,560,376,763 

235,526,725|    162,935,237  78,375,387 

36,629,708 

9.7 

4,495,988,319 

695,937,600 

9,425,089  825 

1,, 5,59,948,431 

242,568,625 

159,2,50, .5731  87,514,1.35 

45,669,368 

9.7 

5,034,228,230 

856.841,071 

10,725,771.026 

1,328,703,420 

248,277,703 

164,822,114  86,782,106 

.39,193,987 

9.6 

6,274,517,832 

1,017,043,526 

12.493,412,922 

2,155,184,9.33 

254,732,879 

170,309,013  88,869,808 

41,532,655 

9.6 

1,466,887,544 

187,653,192 

3,131,.'548,245 

666,880,504 

89,324,792 

67,071,0361  22,253,756 

14,043,289 

9.9 

2,671,602,398 

921,617,149 

5,507,169,343 

1,677,460,682 

106,832,531 

70,088,946!  39,532,571 

1 

16,710,500 

4.4 

oidinaiy  and  savings  baiik.s  for  the  first  half  year,  and  52  indicate  the  number  of  special  banks  for  the 
with    that   of  net    profit   on    account   of    some   of   the    (8)    ordinary    banks    and    (9)    savings    banks 

and    TiOaiis    of    Banks. 

OF  Japak. 


i 

Profit  a 

nd    1<0S3  Account. 

discounted. 

Total. 

1 

Rate  of 
Divi- 
dend. 

Balance. 

Total 
Amount. 

Balance. 

'    Earnings. 

E.xperiscs 

Net  Profit. 

Dividend. 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

1             Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

'i 

.32,156,014 

476,3.53,.592 

94,475,721 

!            8,194,2.36 

4,006,830 

4,187,400 

3,600,000 

12.0 

48,046,-^81 

9:!6,4.30,539 

195,903,226 

12,6.56,088 

7,909,704 

4,740,.384 

3,600,000 

12.0 

94,045,666 

l,262,630,.5So 

189,233,187 

20,003,700 

14,582,770 

5,420,936 

3,600,000 

12.0 

82,144,587 

1,185,299,080 

137,575,265 

25,710,623 

20,021 ,383 

5,689,240 

3,600,000 

12.0 

87,722,892 

1,221,477,447 

157,948,649 

21,221,908 

15,222,135 

5,999,8.33 

3,600,000 

12.0 

58,730,303 

l,183,,53i»,12l 

107,514,707 

20,835,951 

14,6:!0,907 

6,204,984 

3,600,000 

12.0 

23,862,2.33 

051,779,845 

71,550,600 

23,886,532 

11,077,797 

12,208,735 

11,100.000 

12.0 

81,415,943 

626,.5(ll,489 

142,917,927 

22,110,400 

16,198,6.50 

5,911,751 

4,293,000 

12  0 

106,273,464 

1,319,427,721 

189,958,015 

15,155,233 

9,2.33,176 

5,922,057 

4,500,000 

12.0 

118,950,379 

l,4U,24o,254 

191,420,372 

20,423,794 

14,556,532 

5,867,262 

4,500,000 

12.0 

7,500,000  to  the  speci.-il  dividend. 
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Table    3.— Capitals,    I>eposits 

{2)    The  Yokohama 


Authorised 

Paid-up 

Rpsprve 

Deposits. 

Advances. 

Ix>ans. 

Bills. 

Ypar. 

Capital. 

Capital. 

Fuijd. 

Total 

Amount. 

Balance. 

Total 
Amount. 

Balance. 

'iotal 
Amount. 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

J  90S 

24,000,000 

18,000,000 

10,586,9.55 

1,159,664,584 

72,871,852 

365,880,290 

31,466,229 

76,425,-579 

1904 

24,000,000 

18,000,000 

10,405,154 

1,722,377,724 

70,545,247 

.390,15=1,525 

41,499,014 

102,210,686 

1905 

24,000,00(J 

18,000,000 

11,019,.356 

3,.377,805,684 

110,295,323 

56=i,  14.3,580 

62,679,473 

1.39,531,423 

1906 

24,000,000 

21,000,000 

13,934,861 

2,929,453,068 

120,303,439 

623,669,505 

87,676,289 

109,420,810 

1907 

24,000,000 

24,000,000 

14,591,707 

3,199,982,189 

121,0.35,258 

755,563,189 

89,727,194 

117,105,-527 

1908 

24,000,000 

24,000,000 

15,490,928 

2,183,191,945 

116,839,895 

681,508,625 

71,517,81^ 

142,069,859 

1909 

24,000,000 

24,000,000 

16,483,130 

2,532,881,971 

144,864,902 

523,065,471 

46,141,204 

82,980,869 

1910 

24,000,000 

24,000,000 

17,064,101 

2,806,584,777 

120,-364,979 

612,.5o0,606 

53,649,.i70 

112,901,665 

1911 

48,0011,000 

30,000,000 

17,514,833 

2,805,815,600 

140,435,183 

653,144,941 

64,413,214 

198,046,257 

1912 

48,000,UU0 

.•!0,000,000 

18,210,252 

1    3,062,213,652 

166,191,379 

699,798,771 

84,474,155 

;    213  348,859 

(3)    The  Hypothec 


Authoris- 

Dejiosits. 

Advances. 

ed 

Paid-up 
Capital. 

Reser  ve 
Fund. 

Loans.                1    Bills  discounted.    1 

Year. 

Capital. 

Total 
Amount. 

Balance. 

Total 
Amount. 

««1—    I^Total^. 

Balance. 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen         1         Yen 

Yen 

1903 

10,000,000 

3,2.50,000 

400,926 

— 

— 

2.3,604,877 

2l,79.5,.394l         — 

— 

1904 

10,000,000 

3,250,000 

574,926 

— 

— 

25,655,49V 

23,808,398         — 

— 

1905 

10,000,000 

3,250,000 

900,925 

— 

— 

28,040,196 

25,633,305         — 

— 

1906 

10,000,000 

3.2.50,000 

1,199,8-55 

— 

— 

33,3.37,434 

29,588,651          — 

— 

1907 

JO,000,000 

4,250  000 

1,-503,481 

I        — 

— 

40,827,6»3 

36,793,754;         — 

— 

1908 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

1,712,761 

j        — 

— 

48,8X7,607 

45,792,418'         — 

— 

J  909 

10,000,000 

6,250,000 

1,992,400 

1        — 

— 

63,619,663 

59,350,854:         — 

— 

1910 

10,000,000 

8,748,950 

2,333,400 

!    1,361,173 

&54,925 

97,081,044 

88,423,1471       2<7,438 

165,091 

J911 

20,000,000 

12500,000 

2,748,400 

1    5,627,801 

1,914,807 

151,826,358 

132,779,385!    3,864,208 

794,-563 

1912 

20,000,000 

15,000,000 

3,321,400 

'    6,116,-505 

1,479,732 

173,757,182 

■    158,298,99-51    5,139,804 

1,025,996 

(4j      AGIIICULTUR.A.L   AXD 


Number 

Year. 

of         1 

Banks. 

1903 

46 

1904 

46 

1905 

46 

1906 

46 

1907 

46 

1908 

46 

1909 

46 

1910 

46 

1911 

46 

1912 

46 

Authori- 

se<l 
Capital. 


lew 
28,520,000 
28,520,000 
28,520,000 
28,520,000 
29,320,000 
29,970,000 
30,170,000 

33,170,000 
34,470,000 
42.270,0001 


Paid-up 
Capital. 


Yen 
27,770,000 
27,807  ,.500 
28,257,405 
28,294,960 
28,620,000 
29,004,575 
29,369,6<;5 
30,619,0-30 

32.370,000 

36,608,570 


Reserve 
Fund. 


Deposiis. 


Loans. 


Yen 

1 ,986,188 
2,60-3,607 
3,202.430 
3,8.52,438 
4,-396,310 
5.55=>,118 
6,520,097 
7,764,326 

9,138,708 

ll,.571,-530 


Total 
Amount. 


Balance. 


Yen 

22,487,971 
2-3,365,684' 
24,252,394 
31,200,61-3' 
28,274,071) 
.32  563,489 
.40,498,0971 

60,705,5.^41 
86,322,952 
97,200,274 


Yen  \ 
4,763,130 
.5,502,771 
5,976,419 
6,967,054 
8,219,649 
8,6i6,642 
12,141,955 

18,004,155 
23,050,520 
24,548,409 


Total 
Amount. 


Balance. 


Yen 

31  953,559 

34,838,479 

.35,522,297 

38,2-58,462 

40,85.3,789 

42,962,412 

48,013,03.5 

61,295.314 

801,672; 

89,795,388! 

5,881,149' 

121.118,46-51 

6,629,815' 


Yen 
2T, 881,993 
29.627,715 
30.318,471 
32,102,535 
.34,488.248 
36,4(i2.468 
40,339,516 
51,551,476 

612,426 
77,096,824 

514,4.52 
107,208,384 

741,430 


*  Represents  the  figures  I'or  liills  discounted- 


(.5)    The  Bank 


1 

Advances. 

Authori- 

Deposits.             ; 

sed 

Paid-up 
Capital. 

Roserve 
Fund. 

Loans. 

Bills. 

Y'ear. 

Capital. 

Tolal 
Ainount. 

Balance. 

Total 

Amount. 

Balance. 

Total 
Amount. 

Yen 

Few 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

1903 

5,000,000 

2,500,0^0 

247,000 

83,997,628 

5,599,927 

19,949,417 

5,082,994 

28,722,2-50 

1904 

5,000,000 

2.500,000 

.352  000 

111,907,581 

6,023,774 

1.8,163,0:-,5 

5,078,393 

46,253,382 

1905 

5,000,000 

2,500,000 

465,000 

145.92-5,373 

6,835,877] 

22,278,704 

3,582,287 

53,414,157 

1906 

5,000,000 

2.-500,000 

6:35,000 

197,176,864 

10,131,638 

:i8,41 9,634 

3,490,628 

79,591,499 

1907 

5,000,000 

3,7-50,000 

830,000 

24.5,352,602 

11,86^,070, 

41,993,815 

4,2:58,217 

121,531,140 

1908 

5,000,000 

5. 000,000 

1.140,000 

234,761,828 

11,188,747' 

40,031,762 

4,603,573 

110,609,629 

1909 

.5,000,000 

5  000,000 

1,510,000 

257,268.021 

17.436,923 

35,917,319 

9,346,663 

128,13i>,76l 

1910 

10,000,000 

6,250.000 

l,8Sn,000 

342,646,607 

18,860,969 

71.080,797 

11,057,253 

134,875,1:35 

1911 

10,000,000 

6,250,000 

2:780,000 

453,663.123 

23,869,329 

.88,271,435 

13,466,311 

180,021,800 

1912 

10,000.000 

6,250,000 

3,100,000 

590,187,148 

34,0:^9,3981 

105,523,028 

15,212.:3:30 

209,273,889 
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and    lioaiis    of    Itaiiks.       {Contimied.) 

Specik  Bank. 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

discounted. 

Total. 

Rate  of 

Balance. 

Total 
Amount. 

Balance. 

Earnings. 

Expenses. 

Ket  Profit. 

Dividend. 

Divi- 
dend. 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

^ 

17,918,760 

442,305,809 

49,884,989 

12,779,257 

10,237,441 

2,.541,816 

2,160,JOO 

12.0 

12,340,109 

492,306,211 

5.3,1-39,123 

13,4.50,7.37 

10,588,483 

2,862,254 

2,160,000 

12.0 

13,988,771 

704,675,003 

76,668,244 

17,732  662 

13,444,469 

4,288,193 

2,160,000 

12.0 

9,663,892 

733,090,31.4 

97,340,181 

22,125,099 

17,222,067 

4,903,032 

2,430,0«/0 

12.0 

15,290,245 

872,668,716 

105,017,439 

24,105,828 

20,075,423 

4,0.30,405 

2,790,000 

12.0 

12,079,479 

823,.578,484 

83,597,293 

22,288,051 

18,407,926 

3,8.30,125 

2,880,000 

12.0 

10,668,015 

606,046,340 

56,8.39,219 

21,024,000 

17,368,269 

3,655,731 

2,880,000 

12.0 

16,7-4,175 

725,452,271 

70,4.33,745 

21,415,574 

17,915,191 

3,500,382 

2,880,000 

12.0 

20,817,245 

851,191,198 

85,230,459 

20,859,.329 

17,021,983 

3,837,346 

3,180,000 

12.0 

20,543,515 

913,147,630 

105,017,700 

28,16i.,562 

23,842,637 

4,323,925 

3,600,000 

12.0 

Bank  of  Japax. 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

Mortgage  Debentures. 

Total. 

Ear- 

Ex- 

Net 

Divi- 

Rate 
of 

Amount 

Amount 

Total 
Amount. 

Balance. 

nings. 

penses. 

Profit. 

dend. 

Divi- 
dend. 

issued. 

redeemed. 

Balance. 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

», 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

23,604,877 

21,795,.394 

1,8,59,945 

1,.327,008 

53  ',9.37 

325,00(1 

10.0 

6,000,000 

1,2.59,560 

18,981,400 

25,655,4  '7 

23,808,398 

2,2,55,670 

1,687,067 

568,003 

325,000 

10.0 

2,300,000 

440,960 

20,s4U,440 

28,046,196 

25,633,;i05 

2,9.50,814 

2,295,561 

655,253 

325,000 

10.0 

3,500,000 

464,960 

23,875,480 

33,337,4S4 

29,538,65 

3,776,329 

3,065,248 

711,081 

32;5,000 

10.0 

4,250,000 

497,960 

27,627,520 

40,827,683 

36,793,754 

4,.567,521 

.3,871,191 

696,330 

387,500 

10.0 

7,5-2,560 

1,304,840 

33,905,240 

48,837,607 

45,762,418 

4,499,890 

3,715,998 

783,892 

481, .500 

10.0 

8,461,900 

2,492,920 

39,874,220 

63,619,663 

59,.3.5(i,854 

5,4:30,499 

4,497,886 

932,614 

521,000 

10.0 

10,000,000 

866,980 

49,007,240 

97,318,482 

88,588,241 

6,882,051 

5,669,283 

1,212,768 

724,000 

lO.O 

29,910,00U 

4,691,1.50 

74,226,0<t0 

1.55,690,566 

133,573,948 

9,668,586 

7,893,979 

1,774,607 

1,107,.500 

10.0 

43,328,500 

1,576,990 

115,977,600 

178,896,986 

159,324,991 

12,219,377 

10,049,102 

2,170,275 

1,410,500 

10.0 

.30,840,000 

5,154,230 

141,663,370 

Industrial  Banks. 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

• 

Debentures. 

Earnings. 

Ex- 
penses. 

Net 
Profit. 

Divi- 
dend. 

Rate  of 
Divi- 
dend. 

Bal.  brought 
over  from 
Pre.  Year. 

Amount 
Issued. 

Total. 

Amount 
redeemed. 

Balance. 

Yen 

3,fi45,091 
3,815,781 
3,953,529 
4,302,7-4 
4,681,784 
5,083,433 
6,058,419 

7,371,514 
9,.359,862 
13,758,082 

1,211,715 
1,422,0(55 
1,. 523,3 10 
1,701,3.;() 
1,837,682 
2,036,017 
2,247,-399 

2,977,730 
4,508,666 
7,i25,7;i;; 

Yen 
2,433,376 
2,397,7 ■ 6 
2,4.i0,'.'19 
2,601,454 
2,844,102 
.3,047,416 
3,811,020 

4,393,784 
4,851,196 
6,6:!2,349 

Yen 
1,6.32,031 
1,(!02,6()5 
1,611, .3.57 
1,(^7,616 
1,(!84,144 
1,774,4.35 
1,781,282 

1,838,<^41 
1,983,627 
2,246,789 

8.2 
8.1 
8.2 
82 
8  5 
8.5 

8.4 

8.4 
8.3 

Yen 
2,019,530 
2,602,240 
2,590,390 
-2,5.35,420 
2,818,92(1 
3,002,600 
3,151,100 

4,125,600 
11,697,-580 
30,981,140 

Yen 
7-50,000 
100,00(1 
100,000 

5(;o,oou 

900,0011 

400,000 

1,200,00(1 

9,600,000 
19,-559,190 
28,113,840 

Yeti 
2,769,5.30 
2,702,240 
2.6i)0,.390 
3,095,420 
.3,718,920 
3,402,600 
4,351,100 

13,725,600 
31,256,770 
59,124,980 

}'-■» 
l(i7,290 
lll,h50 
1.54,970 
2:6,.500 
716,320 
251,500 
225,500 

2,028,020 
275,630 
280,520 

Yrn 
2,602,240 
2,590,390 
2,535,420 
2,818,920 
3,002,600 
3,151,100 
4,125,600 

11,697,-580 
.30,981,140 
58,844,460 

OF  Taiwan. 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

dis-  ountcd. 

Total. 

Balance. 

Total 
Amount. 

Balance. 

Earnings. 

Expenses. 

Net  Profit. 

Dividend. 

Rate  of 
Divi- 
dend. 

Yen 

Ym 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

i'en 

•>„ 

3,754,288 

48,671,667 

8,8.37,282 

1,457,475 

1,142,135 

315,340 

180,000 

90 

4,429,927 

64,416,417 

9,508,320 

1,697,875 

1,363,915 

333,960 

202,500 

9.0 

6,542,001 

7.5,692,861 

10,124,288 

1,998,869 

1,.581,634 

417,2:{;5 

250,000 

10.0 

9,977,867 

11 8,0 11, 1.33 

13,468,495 

2,536,605 

2,044,981 

491,624 

250,000 

10.0 

13,125,136 

163,524,9.55 

17,363,353 

3,530,358 

2,850,653 

679,705 

.344,000 

10.0 

13,2()9,940 

1.50,(;41,391 

17,873,513 

3,9.58,413 

3,067,649 

890,764 

453,500 

10.0 

14,613,918 

164,0-54,080 

23,960,581 

4,005,097 

3,036,589 

9(58,508 

500,000 

10.0 

14,618,2(54 

205,955,9.32 

25,675,507 

4,664,799 

3,697,448 

967,351 

562,500 

10.0 

20,736,785 

2(58,293,2.35 

34,203,096 

4,492,,332 

3,471,037 

1,021,295 

625,000 

10.0 

28,362,787 

314,796,917 

43,575,123 

6,965,723 

5  938490 

1,027,533 

625,000 

lO.O 

259 


Table    2.— Capitals,    Deposits 

(6)    The  Hokkaido 


Aathor- 

ised 
Capital. 

Paid-up 
Capital. 

Reserve 
Fund. 

Deposits. 

Advances. 

Loai 

s. 

Bills  discounted. 

Year. 

Total 
Amount. 

Balance. 

•lotal 
Amount. 

Balance. 

Zll^L   1  Balance. 

rm 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

1903 

3,000,0001    2,700,000 

106,600 

3,777,777 

746,885 

4,788,352 

2,607,411 

— 

— 

1904 

3,000,000     3,000,000 

98,800 

7,032,0561    1,086,149 

5,750,224 

3,330,300 

— 

— 

1905 

3,000,000 

3,000,f'00 

146,200 

19,542,593 

2,757,811 

9.166,942 

5,088,581 

— 

— 

1906 

5,000,000 

3,004,375 

250,000 

37,801,581 

3,529,529 

15,502,46.5 

6,687,911 

— 

— 

1907 

5,000,000 

3,500,000 

381,000 

54,924,030 

3,946,714 

24,092,776 

9,653,353 

— 

— 

1908 

5,000,1100     3,500,000 

520,500 

50,940,611 

4,715,348 

26,404,5121 

10,800,933 

— 

— 

1909 

5,000,000;    3,500,000 

648,000 

48,423,756 

5,513,637 

23,481,890 

32,977,327 

— 

— 

19i0 

5,000,000     3,500,000 

680,0U0 

53,989,849 

7,642,3971 

2.5,786,923, 

14,376,325 

— 

— 

1911 

5,000,000     3,900,000 

8.54,900 

57,147,035:    7,805,391 

32,321,049; 

15,927,259 

1,299,171     1,272,6481 

1912 

5,000,000 

3,900,000 

1,031,600 

62,409,093 

6,347,554 

26,453,0281 

18,055,691 

10,383,302 

1,665,2361 

(7)    The  Ixdustrial 


Tear. 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Author- 
ised 
Capital. 


Paid-up 
Capital. 


Yen 
10,000,000 
10,000,000! 
10,000,000 
17,-500,000 
17,500,000 
17,500,000 
17,500,000 
17,500,000 
17,500,000 
17,500,000 


Yen 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
5,000,000 
13,750,000 
16,2-50,000 
16,K0,000 
16,250,000 
]6,250,(i00 
17,500,000 
17,500,000 


Reerve] 
FuDd 


Y.n 

243,426 
264,040 
294,100 
409,100 
623,200 
993,000 
,364,000 
,669,000 
,969,000 
,269,000 


Deposits. 


Total 
Amount. 


Yen 

10,82^,58.5 
16,831,726 
41,'-87,019 
125,514,1.39 
77,137  716 
61.464,6.59 
5.5,971, 4S I 
45,216,617 
49  579,029 
4;3,910,63S 


Balance. 


Yen 
1,640,.322 
1,793,S26 
1,4.36,462 
20,312,458 
14,8S4,Hlli 
10,072,668 
8,665,624 
8,875,381' 
4,780,800 
3,602,358i 


Adv  ni  es. 


Bills  Discounted. 


Total 


Total 
Amount. 


Balance. 


Total 
Amount. 


Yen 

20,26:^,708 
9,864,040l 
12,337,532 
20,079,550; 
18,774,318 
25,987,477 
28,127,903 
29,288,.S42; 
26,964,-375' 
23,661,67S| 


Yen 

4,595,480 
2,628,604 
2,475,700; 
12,373,830 
13,617,338 
i'4,951,098 
26,620,857 
26,233,075 
23,630,528 
23,513,7281 


4,128,944 
28,298,561 
27,789,317 
26,510,702 
•26,048,695 
29,690,902 
73,218,0.34 
95,215,170 


Balance. 


Total 
Amount. 


Yen 


2,012,519 
3,300,073 
4,688,678 
2,000,092 
4,340,582 
3,567,434 
16,122,558 
16,357,849 


Yen 
20,263,708 
9,861,040 
16  466,476 
48,378,111 
46,563,635 
52,498,179 
54,176,598 
5S  979,244 
100,182,409 
118,876,848 


(8)    Ordiitary 


Year. 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Number 

of 
Banks. 


Authorised      Paid-up 
Capital,     j    Capital. 

i 


1,754 
1,708 
1,697 
1,670 
1,658 
1,635 
1,617 
1,618 
l,Sl5 
1,614 


Yen 
359,368,900' 
a50,963,720i 
-354,193,170, 
.''59,292,520, 
416,687,2.30. 
418,1I0,800| 
4:U,005,480 
443,.358,S-35! 
457,.390,4S.5! 
489..351,0ia 


Yeti 

r5S,397,867 
253.949,743 
257,777,327 
261,568,911 
291,599,745 
300,660,180 
316,377,267 
320,21 8,.3-38 
331.954,50 
.350,794,594 


Reserve 
Fund. 


Deposits. 


Yen 

50,503,423 

54,477,494 

59,000,766 

68,183,263 

84,182,982 

93,743,935. 

92,346,529 ' 

101,.333,314t 

111,3.'3,2.38 

104,642,53:3 


Total 
Amount. 


Balance. 


Yen 

6,886,556 
7,916,282 
9,452,904 
13,663,514 
1.3,997,145 
1 1,-529,089. 
12,469,540, 
14,445,688. 
15,686,500. 
9,166,978. 


000. 
096' 
661 
224  1 
693 
732 
.532  1 
969  1 
487  1 
9631 


Yen 
566,227,638 
605,316,832 
692,520,925 
,033,762,777 
944,295,101 
938,072,827 
,054,413,960; 
,18.5,697,157 
,2.=6,247,545 
,338,314,336 


liuans. 


Total 
Amount. 


Balance. 


Yen  I 
2,198,159,353 
2,232,258,586 
2,681,371,762 
3,508,809,610 
4,023,288,844 
3,.557,616,6SS 
3,620,796,682 
4,141,155,787 
4,131,656,785 
2,.032, 143,582 


Yen 
380,873,372 
390,464,119 
406,602,425 
443,207,148 
514,504,033 
513,790,707 
517,426,337 
554,046,132 
598,988,469 
615,732,535 


;XoTE : — The  figures  for  1912  represent  those  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  year. 


(9)    Sayixgs 


>>    I  ^£ 


1903 


1*2 


1904  - 


f   4fi' 
\  *20' 

1905  1 4.1 

1906  {,^1 

1912  J    ■'■'* 
^^^^   (*164:, 

Note :— 

(1)    * 
(2) 


Author- 
ised 
Capital. 


Paid-up     Reserve 
Capital.       Fund. 


Deposits. 


Yen  I 
51,380,600 

7,175,000 
54,638,6001 

6,785,0001 
57,123,600 

6,63.5,0001 
62,423,600 

6,685,000| 
69,688,600 

6,595,000' 
73,887,600 

6,365,000 
75,838,600 

6,105,000 
78,412,600 

5,935,000 
81,092,600l 

5,795,0001 
83,617,600 

5,695,000l 


Yen 
29,.530,399 

5,394,075 
32,187,043 

5,173,255 
34,364,147 

5,079,6-57 
37,766,664 

5,045,163! 
42,2:34.296 

5,285,719, 
45,412,547 

5,111,0021 
46,803,222 

5,022,702! 
48,627,6771 

4,905,028 
51,134,850 

4,792,075 
52,799,995 

4,749,0751 


Yen 

5,403,913 

1 

6,489,940! 

7,771,916 

9,876,570 

i 
11,421,423, 

13,126,657 

lo,023,713| 

16,865,188 

18,752,365 

19,719,309 


Savings  Deposit*. 
Total 
Amount. 


Yen 
162,495,057 

188,942,096 

2.36,983,189 

.308,649,915 

390,976,692 

362,395,434 

381,760,.523 

418,264,892 

460,274,137 

326,636,254 


Balance. 


Ordinary  Deposits. 

^Totai 
Amount. 


Yen 

60,692,207 

66,717,534 

81,820,065 

I 

106,591,708, 

117,903,467 

116,46:5,123 

135,640,600: 

147,044,179 
I 
163,570,3054 

168,439,172 


Yen 
339,463,365 

374,646,649 

486,394,416 

654,736,662 

77.3,296,234 


Balance. 


Total 
Auiouot. 


Balance. 


Ytn 
46,014,793 

54.042,256 

63,998,142 

94,069,528 

100,840,7411 


Yen  Yen 

501,958,422106,707,000 

563,588,745120.759,790 

723,377,695  153,818,207 


963,386,577 
,164,272,926 


724,644,951    98,511,1791 
771,830,9051113.038,4441 


200,661,236 
218,743^8 


,087,040,38.5  214,974,302 

I 
,153,591,428  248,679,044 


896,441,501130,639,3041,314,706,393277,683,483 
,053,432,743  148,412,923  1,513,706,880311,983,228 
672,269,1341160,69 3,655    998,905,3S8'329,135.827 


Represents  the  figures  for  ordinary  banks  which  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  savings  banks, 
The  figures  for  1912  represeat  those  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  year. 
Yen=2s.  OJ.  582. 
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COLONI. 

LL  Bank. 

Piofit  and  Loss  Account.                      ] 

Debentures. 

Total. 

Earnings. 

Expenses. 

Net 
Profit. 

Divi- 
dend. 

Kate 
of  divi- 
dend. 

Amount 

issued. 

Amount 
redeemed. 

Total 
Amount. 

Balance. 

Balance. 

Yen 
4,788,-352 
5,750,224 
9,166,942 
15,502,465 
24,092,776 
26,404,512 
23,481,890 
25,786,923 
33,620,220 
36,836,330 

Yen 
2,607,411 
3,330,300 
5,088,-581 
6,687,911 
9,«53,353 
10,,HOO,933 
12,977,327 
14,376,32.' 
17,199,907 
19,720,927 

Yen 

348,942 

465,.508 

553,115 

810,384 

1,106,186 

l,.346,4'.i8 

1,582,777 

1,911,219 

2,016,134 

2,723,785 

Yen 

170,294 

260,870 

312,192 

.502,644 

737,854 

1,006,127 

1,243,372 

1,519,-329 

1,. 583,756 

2,250,372 

Yen 
178,648 
204,638 
240,923 
-307,740 
3i;8,332 
340,371 
339,406 
391,890 
432,378 
473,413 

Yen 
136,000 
148,000 
170,000 
180,000 
222,800 
V24,800 
224,800 
225,000 
252,845 
261,000 

8.0 
8.0 
8.5 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 

Yen 

800,000 

2,.'i00,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,096,000 
4,262,000 
5,348,000 

1' n              Yen 

—  800,000 

—  .800,000 
70,000        3,230,000 

581,300        4,648,700 

120,700'       6,528,000 

4,528,000'       7,096,000 

2,025,840i       9,3.32,160 

884,900'      13,79-5,260 

Bank  of  Japan. 


Capital  Kuad  In 

Profit  and  Loss  Account.                      | 

Debentures. 

Amount 
received. 

Balance. 

Earnings. 

Expenses. 

Net 
Profit. 

_.    .         Kate     1 
[ivi-     ofdivi-1 
dend.      dend.   ' 

Amount 
issued. 

Amount 
redeemed. 

Balance. 

Balance. 

Yen 
4,59.5,480 
2,623,604 
4,488,219 
15,673,903 
18,306,016 
26,951,190 
30,961,439 
29,800,509 
39,753,086 
39,871,57^ 

Yen 

523,612 

551,137 

2,177,767 

3<,7o6,050 

2,056,684 

5,634,267 

11,065,597 

•6,469,312 

90,780,873 

122,576,821 

Yen 

18 

22,164 

6,667 

1,549 

71,-579 

603,176 

1,526,295 

1,579,053 

3,8.34,857 

6,694,870 

Yen 
1,371,882 
975,651 
1,391,779 
3,394,6.57 
3,690,431 
3,446,982 
4,237,117 
4,293,285 
4,70.3,910 
5,067,469 

Yen 
927,213 

788,892 
1,134,534 
2,238,-5-33 
2,130,173 
1,779,890 
2,572,336 
2,6-36,717 
2,997,8.80 
3,308,470 

Yen          Yen           "i, 

444,669    150,000       6.0 

186,759    1.50,000       6.0 

257,24.5     186,100        7.0 

1,156,124    881.950!       7.3 

1,560,2.581,164.700,       7.5 

1.667.0921.300.000  8.0 
1,664,781  1,300,U00'       8  0 
1,656,568 1,300,000|       8.0 
l,70ii,03()l.:i8i,014        8.0 

1.758.999 1.400.0001  8.0 

Yen 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 

7,350,000 
2,000,000 
21,526,000 
10,162,000 
13,500,000 
12,000,000 

Yen             Yen 

—          6,000,000 

145,000    8,855,000 

100,000     9,755,000 

160,000    9,593,000 

2,890,000  14,055,000 

2,130,000  13,925,000 

2,210,000  33,241,000 

6,685,000  .36,718,000 

5,060,000  45,158,000 

1,660,000  55,498,000 

Bank. 


Advances. 

Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

Bills  discounted. 

Total. 

Earnings. 

Expenses. 

Net  Profit. 

Dividend. 

Rate  of 

Amount.           Balance. 

Total 
Amount. 

Balance. 

Divi- 
dend. 

Yen 
2,197,020,409 
2,315,239,498 
2,495,533,915 
3,890,340,534 
4,283,171,016 
3,672,463,463 
8,576,904,624 
4,090,421,365 
4,711,768,923 
2,465,305,  .809 

Yen 
334,387,850 
3.30,284,198 
377,048,609 
649,8.36,605 
585,811,236 
.571,714,4.55 
.594,056,499 
680,300,846 
778,213,494 
840,912,704 

I'en 
4,395,179,762 
4,547,498,084 
5,176,905,677 
7,399,150,144 
8,306,459,860 
7,230,080,151 
7,197,701,306 
8,231,577,152 
8,84:^,425,708 
4,997,749,391 

Yen 

715,2'il,222 

720,748,317 

783,651,034 

1,093,043,753 

l,100,315,2i-.9 

1,085,505,16.' 

1,111,482,836 

1,234,346,978 

1,377,201,963 

1,4)6,64.5,239 

Yen 
87,301,322 
87,891,295 
104,800,066 
122,13.3,968 
1.35,101,975 
144,536,606 
144,81.5,185 
147,536,646 
153,872,724 
87,803,963 

Yen 
57,544,863 
60,138,906 
71,164,334 
82,202,437 
90,939,777 
96,477,4;J9 
94,056,691 
92,227,548 
98,209,484 
56,174,314 

Yen 
34,869,454 
33,914,994 
39,364,231 
45,607,937 
48,200,966 
52,875,617 
53,848,293 
57,942,825 
58,728,120 
33,929,813 

Yen 

18,:i04,01:< 
17,371,040 
18,157,599 
19,397,801 
21,404,739 
22,366,9.36 
23,636,902 
23,490,167 
24,523,503 
14,706,769 

f4 
8.2 
8.1 

8.6 
8.5 
S.7 
8.5 
8.1 
8.2 
4.5 

Bank. 


Advances. 

• 

1 

Profit  and  Loss  Account 

•SI 

Loans. 

Bills  discounted. 

Total. 

„ 

VT  f         ..-I 

o-o 

Total 
Amount. 

Balance. 

Total 
Amount. 

Balance. 

Total 
Amount. 

Balance. 

Earnings. 

iiX- 

peuses. 

Profit. 

dend.    |- 

^3 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

''„ 

178,973,097 

54,555,302 

169,894,841 

26,987,536 

348,867,938 

81,542,838 

13,314,709 

9,169,733 

4,751,770 

2,331,222 

9.2 

193,437,506 

60,370,650 

182,200,102 

25,888,848 

375,637,008 

86,259,498 

14,941,359 

10,440,625 

5,013,436 

2,4;J5,128 

8.5 

235,079,065 

68,512,870 

203,029,169 

31,603,978 

438,108,234 

100,116,848 

13,975,604 

13,165,257 

6,617,595 

2,822,476 

9.4 

317,167,117 

78,919,325 

271,606,212 

46,061,971 

588,773,329 

124,981,296 

23,359,020 

15,689,792 

8,254,070 

3,130,661 

9.6 

349,504,353 

95,166,826 

337,398,779 

52,341,487 

705,903,132 

147,508,313 

27,109,885 

19,259,168 

8,455,601 

3,295,283 

8.7 

332,263,536 

99,284,034 

-301,-335,933 

46,624,045 

633,599,469 

145,908,079 

29,580,901 

21,813,224 

8,735,126 

3,548,537 

9.0 

331,803,987 

104,119,646 

284,413,081 

48,366,413 

616,217,068 

152,486,059 

31,528,999 

22,556,234 

10,085,047 

3,725,384 

9.1 

372,291,981 

111,023,387 

319,810,563 

59,376,899 

099,102,547 

170,400,286 

32,092,215 

21,980,218 

10,804,787 

3,880,479 

8.9 

435,244,074 

12.8,154,866 

390,661,254 

72,298,317 

825,905,328 

200,453,183 

34,604,769 

25,389,052 

10,596,779 

3,977,100 

8.7 

-303,123,363 

140,110,998 

206,296,589 

80,704,415 

509,419,952 

220,815,443 

19,028,568 

13,914,632 

5,602,758 

2,003,731 

4.3 

in  addition  to  their  principal  business. 
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n. 

CURRENTY  SYSTEM. 

COINAGE. 

The  present  coinage  system  is  based  on  the  Coinage  Law,  issued  ia 
1897,  which  established  the  gold  monometallic  system.  Its  principal 
points  may  be  summarised  as  follows : 

1,  The  coinage  unit  is  2  fmi  (0.75  grammes)  of  pure  gold,  that  is, 
one-half  of  the  former  gold  unit. 

2.  The  standard   gold   coins   are    of   three    denominations,    namely 

five  Yen,  ten  Yen,  and  twenty  Yen;  the  former  gold  coins  pass 
for  double  their  nominal  value. 

3.  The  subsidiary  silver  coins  are  of  three  denominations,  namely, 

ten  sen,  twenty  sen,  and  fifty  sen;  the  former  five-sen,  ten-sen, 
tw^enty-sen  and  fifty-sen  silver  pieces  are  allowed  to  circulate. 

4.  The  other  subsidiary  coins  are  the  nickel  five-sen  pieces  and  the 
bronze  one-sen  and  five-rin  pieces ;  the  former  tAvo-sen.  one-sen, 
five-riu  and  one-rin  copper  pieces  are  allowed  to  circulate. 

5.  The  fineness    and   the   weights   of  the   coins   prescribed   in  the- 

Coinage  Law  are  as  follows: 

A.  FINENESS 

Gold  coins  pure  gold  000        Copper        100 

G-        r^  •        ^oA^^^I      pure  silver 800  „  200 

fciver  Coins   -^  20  sen  I      ^  " 

UO    „  , 720  „  280 

Nickel  coins  nickel 250  „  750 

Bronze  toins  copper    950     tin  40  zinc      10 

B.  WEIGHTS 

Goi;d  Coins.  Weieht. 

Denomination  ^  .Tnpan^sp  "  Metric 

Afuinmp.  Grammes. 

20-Yen  pieces  4.4444  16.6665 

10-Yen  pieces 2.2222  8.3333 

5- Yen  pieces l.llll  4.1666 

Subsidiary  Coins.  Wei"-ht. 

Denomination  Japanese         '^  Metric 

Moiunie.  Giaiuines. 

50-sen  silver    2.7000  10.1250 

20-sen  silver    1.0800  4.0500 

10-sen  silver 0.6000  2.2500 

5-sen  silver    1.2441  4.6654 

l-sen  bronze  1.9008  7.1280 

5-ria  bronze  0.9504  3.5640 

CONVERTIBLE  BANK-NOTES. 

In  May,   1884,  was  issued  the  Convertible  Bank-notes  Law,  which 
provided  for  the  issue  by  the  Bank  of  Japan  of  bank-notes  which  were 
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to  be  convertible  into  silver ;  but  upon  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard 
in  1897,  the  existing  bank-notes  became  convertible  into  gold.  The 
principal  points  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

1.  The  Bank  of  Japan  is  required  to  hold  as  conversion  reservu 

against  the  issue  of  notes  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  to  the 
same  amount  as  that  of  notes  issued;  and  the  total  value  of 
silver  coin  and  bullion  must  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
conversion  reserve. 

The  Bank  of  Japan  may,  in  addition  to  the  notes  specified 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  specially  issue  bank-notes  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  Yen  120,000,000  (£12.291,304)  on  security 
of  (I'overnment  loan  bonds,  treasury  biils,  and  other  reliable 
securities  or  commercial  bills. 

Should  it  be  deemed  necessary,  on  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  market,  to  increase  the  amoiuit  of  money  in  circulation, 
bank-notes  may,  in  addition  to  those  specified  in  the  preceding 
two  paragraphs,  be  issued  with  the  permission  of  the  Minister 
'  of  Finance  on  security  of  Government  loan  bonds,  treasury  bills, 
and  other  reliable  securities  or  commercial  bills;  in  such  case 
an  issue-tax  must  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  five  per 
cent,  per  annimi  of  the  amount  so  issued. 

2.  The  bank-notes  are  of  seven  denominations,  namely,  one  Yen, 
five  Yen,  ten  Yen,  tAventy  Yen,  fifty  Yen,  one  hundred  Yen,  and 
two  hundred  Yen. 

CURRENCY  syste:\i  OF  for:mosa. 

As  regards  the  currency  system  of  Formosa,  up  to  October,  1908, 
recognition  was  given  to  the  circulation  at  the  market  jn-ice  in  gold  of 
the  silver  Yen  similar  to  that  in  circulation  in  Japan  Proper  until  the 
revision  of  the  Coinage  Law  in  1897;  but  the  exchange  of  the  silver  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  at  the  end  of  April,  1909,  and  in  the  same  month 
of  1911,  the  Coinage  LaAv  was  brought  into  operation,  so  that  the  system 
in  Formosa  is  now,  in  business  practice  as  well  as  by  law,  absolutely  iden- 
tical with  that  in  force  in  Japan  Proper. 

The  Bank  of  Taiwan  issued  at  first  bank-notes  convertible  into  silver 
Yen;  but  these  notes  were,  ui)()n  the  reform  of  the  currency  system,  with- 
drawn from  circulation  by  December,  1909.  The  Bank  now  issues  bank- 
notes convertible  into  gold  coins  and  holds  as  conversion  reserve  gold 
and  silver  coin  and  bullion  to  the  same  amount  as  that  of  the  notes  issued ; 
it  may  further  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  Yen  10,000,000  (€1,024,275) 
■on  security  of  reliable  securities.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  issue  notes 
over  and  above  the  amounts  just  mentioned,  the  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  obtained  and  an  issue-tax  of  not  less  than  five  per  cent, 
must  be  paid  in  respect  of  the  excess  issue. 
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Table    1.— Coins    turned 


Gold  Coins. 

Year. 

20- yen  Pieces. 

lO-vdn  Pieces. 

5-yen  Pieces.              Total. 

1 

50-sen    Silver. 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

Ten 

55,300,000 
20,960,000 
26,680,000 
16.380,000 
9,180,000 
11,180,000 
43,300,000 
29,460,000 
29,060,000 

Ten 
29,080,000 
7,260,000 

1,580,000 

11,630,000 

21,700,000 

90,000 

1 

Ten                              Yen 

110,000           29,190,000 

62,560,000 

•                    20,960,000 

26,680,000 

17,960,000 

20.810,000 

32,880,000 

43,450,000 

300.000'           29,760,000 
500,000            29,560,000 

Ten 

752,063 

2,688,711 

4,786,402 

6,243,506 

12,039,905 

12,744,107 

11,007,006 

7,667,006 

4,953,688 

2,805,141 

Table    3.— Amount    of   Coins    and 


Coins 

in  Circulation. 

At  the  End  of:— 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Nickel. 

Ten 

Ten 

Yen 

1903 

20,452,832 

59,959,990 

8,780,074 

19  04 

20,346,564 

64,343,824 

8,880,087 

1  9  0  5 

24,565.488 

74,084,730 

9,167,202 

1  9  0  (i 

34,5S8,«J58 

82,386,713 

9,163,443 

190  7 

24,078,411 

96,133,357 

9,159,536 

190S 

27,051,4i>7 

105,373,501 

9,151,422 

1909 

28,672,310 

112,770,177 

9,140,323 

19  10 

31,208,215 

119,147,592 

9,132,908 

19  11 

33,969,969 

122,874,745 

9,132,908 

19  12 

35.594,084 

121,073,335 

9,132,908 

Table    3.— Amount    of   tbc     Bank-notes 


Notes  issued. 

Year. 

Balance 

brought  over 

from  the 

Preceding 

Year. 

Amount 
newly  issued. 

Total. 

Amount 
withdrawn. 

Balance. 

Gold  Coin 

and 

Bullion. 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

1903 

232,094,377 

1,347,664,074 

1,570,758,451 

7,346,837,888 

232,920,563 

116,962,184 

1904 

232,920,563 

1,563,173,288 

1,796,093,851 

1,509,468,099 

286,6?5,752 

79,904,726 

1905 

286,625,752 

1,516,871,860 

1,803,497,612 

1,490,706,793 

312,790,819 

115,595,026 

1906 

312,790,819 

1,492,356,449 

1,805,147,268 

1,463,381,104 

341,766,164 

147,202,125 

1907 

341,766,164 

1,517,907,515 

1,850,073,679 

1,489,689,568 

369,984,111 

161,742,131 

1903 

369,984,111 

1,433,169,247 

1,803,153,358 

1,450,419,087 

352,734,272 

169,504,514 

1909 

352,734,272 

1,445,232,779 

1,797,967,051 

1,445,203,850 

352,763,201 

217,843,275 

1910 

352,763,201 

1,703,309,960 

2,056,073,161 

1,654,448,233 

401,024,928 

2-22,382,465 

1911 

401,024,928 

1,753,737,369 

2,155,362,297 

1,721,963.181 

433,399,116 

229,154,220 

1912 

433,399,116 

1.653,002,052 

2,086,401,168 

1,637,479,460 

448,921,708 

247,023,3801 
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out    by    the    Mint. 


; ■■              ■       --■       ■             ■                 -                1           '                                 -              ■ ■           '      ■--              

Silver  Corns. 

Nickel   Coins. 

Grand  lotal. 

20-sen  Silver. 

10-^^«  Silver. 

Total. 

Ten 

Ten 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

752,003 



29,942,063 

1,050,632 

1,111,276 

4,850,619 

100,016 

67,510,635 

1,690,000 

3,420,102 

9,896,504 

300,046' 

31,156,550 

1,311,802 

071,487 

8,226,795 

34,906,795 

4,002,402 

1,200,603 

17,242,1)70 

35,202,970 

3,001,802 

1,228,000 

16,973,909 

37,783,909 

1,766,000 

2,029,103 

14,802,109 

47,682,109 

4,237,604 

2,035,102 

13,93^,712 

57,389,712 

100,061 

3,875,102 

8,928,851 

38,688,851 

2,111,093 

4,916,234 

34,476,234 

Bank-notes    in    Circulation. 


Total    Amount    ot 

Bank-notes  in 
Circulation. 

notes  in 

Bronze. 

Total. 

Circulation. 

Yen 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

9,038  968 

98,231,864 

232,920,563 

331,152,427 

9,037,388 

102,607,803 

286,625,752 

389,23:^615 

9,039,718 

116,857,138 

312,790,819 

429,647,957 

9,038,331 

135,177,144 

341,766,164 

476,94:^,308 

9,081,452 

138,452,757 

369,984,111 

508,436,868 

9,089,124 

150,';65,475 

352,734,272 

503,399,746 

8,631,353 

159,214,164 

352,763,201 

511,977,365 

8,641,467 

168,130,182 

401,624,928 

569,755,110 

8,659,980 

174.637,603 

433,399,110 

608,036,719 

8,689,449 

175,089,776 

448,921,708 

624,011,484 

issued    by    tbe    ISanl^    of    Japan. 


Reserve. 

Amount  o 

for  Every 

of  Note 

f  Reserve 
100  y^n 

i  issued. 

Specie    Reserve. 

Security  Reserve. 

Total 
Reserve. 

Specie. 

Silver  Coin 

and 

Bullion. 

Total. 

Public  Loan 
Bonds. 

Other 
Securities. 

Total. 

Security. 

Ten 

Yen 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

IV;. 

Ten 

Tm 



116,962,184 

38,421,368 

77,537,011 

115.9.58,379 

232,920,563 

50.22 

49.78 

3,676,500 

83,581,226 

26,779,307 

176.265,219 

20:{,044,526 

2S(i,625,752 

29.16 

70.84 

115,595,026 

42,589,278 

154.606,515 

197.195,79.'i 

312,790,819 

36.95 

63.05 

147,202.125 

75,056,601 

119.507,438 

194,564,039 

341,706,164 

43.07 

56.93 

161,742,131 

70,04  S,2  01 

138,198,719 

208,241,9'^() 

369,984,111 

43.72 

56.2S 

169,504,514 

58,837,240 

124,392,.50S 

183,229,758 

352,734,272 

48.05 

51.95 

217,843,275 

31,802,700 

103,117.226 

l.U,9 19,926 

352,763,201 

61.75 

38.25 

222,382,465 

40,326,680 

138,'.)15,783i  179,242.403 

401,024,928 

.55.37 

44.63 

229,154,220 

45,498,580 

158,746,3161204,244,896 

433,399,116 

52.87 

47.13 

247,023,380 

30,165,730 

171,732,598 

201,898,328 

448,921,708 

5503 

44.97 
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Tabic    4.— Amoont    of   Bills    cleared 


Tokyo. 

Osaka. 

Kyoto. 

Yoko- 

Year. 

Number 
of  Bills. 

Amount. 

Number 
of  Bills. 

Amount. 

Number 
ot  Bills. 

Amount. 

Number 
of  Bills. 

Yen 

Ten 

Yen 

1903 

2.48(5,919 

1,. 562,636,953 

1,803,883 

821,287,077 

597,048 

167,986,355 

297,380 

1904 

2.(!05,637 

1,854,392,966 

1,73.5,7.50 

898,682,665 

483,516 

125,967,669 

307,703 

1905 

2,712,267 

2,560,527,835 

1,796,954 

1,140,284,794 

496,207 

177,439,058 

320,833 

1 90() 

3,101,809 

3,.50i),S53,674 

2,123,260 

1,463,860,195 

588,067 

263,137,614 

391,180 

1907 

3,185,277 

3,540,443,449 

2,455,045 

1,071,729,977 

666,171 

282,631,628 

409,154 

1908 

3,137,761 

2,962,973,251 

2,386,469 

1,418.941,280 

686,256 

237,292,092 

407,987 

1909 

3,225,651 

3,486,831,974 

2,328,220 

1,03.5,513,629 

723,512 

279,084,155 

436,292 

1910 

3,485,841 

3,841,380,079 

2,456,443 

2,028,605,792 

734,103 

309,616,707 

485,281 

1911 

.-5,819,086 

3,708,259,223 

2,728,787 

2,36.5,197,943 

777,079 

3I9,.351,6]0 

521,2.50 

1912 

4;254,141 

4,120,219,024 

3,026,920 

2,747,775,293 

804,150 

316,484,705 

583,217 

TaS>lc    5.— Rates    of   Interest 


Advances. 

Year. 

Loans. 

Overdrafts. 

Discount  of  Bills. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

i,.- 

% 

% 

"o 

1903 

12.6 

9.0 

10.7 

12.8 

9.8 

11.2 

12.6 

8.9 

10.6 

1904 

12.3 

9.0 

10.7 

12.5 

9.9 

n.i 

12.4 

9.1 

10.7 

1905 

12.6 

9.3 

11.0 

12.6 

10.2 

11.4 

12.6 

9.4 

11.0 

1906 

12.4 

8.4 

10.3 

12.6 

9.3 

10.8 

12.3 

8.2 

10.1 

1907 

11.5 

8.3 

9.9 

11.8 

9.1 

10.3 

11.5 

8.1 

9.7 

1908 

12.2 

9.2 

10.8 

12.3 

9.5 

11.1 

12.2 

9.0 

10.7 

1909 

11.9 

8.2 

10.0 

12.2 

8.8 

10.5 

11.8 

7.6 

9.7 

1»10 

10.7 

7.1 

8.7 

11.1 

7.7 

9.2 

10.5 

6.6 

8.3 

1911 

10.3 

7.0 

8.4 

1U.4 

7.5 

•      8.8 

10.0 

0.5 

8.0 

1912 

11.2 

7.5 

9.0 

11.3 

7.5 

9.5 

11.3 

7.2 

8.8 

Table    6.— Rates    oi'  Interest    at    the    Bauk 


Bank  of 

Japan. 

Loans. 

Overdraf 

s. 

Discount  of  Bills 
payable  iu  Tokyo. 

Discount  of  Bills 

payable  in 

Other  Places. 

J3 

■50 

'a 

2 

41 
•< 

1 

3 

i 
< 

bo 

S 

a 

t 

> 

< 

1 

.60 

n 

3 

3 

> 

< 

.a 
to 

1903 

o/- 

/o 

6.9 

% 

6.2 

/o 
6.4 

7.7 

% 

6.9 

% 

7.1 

/o 

6.2 

/o 

5.8 

% 

5.9 

% 
7.3 

6.9 

o/ 

/o 

7.0 

% 

9.5 

1904 

7.7 

6.2 

6.6 

8.4 

6.9 

7.3 

7.3 

,5.8 

6.1 

8.4 

6.9 

7.3 

9.5 

1905 

8.4 

7.7 

8.1 

9.1 

8.4 

8.8 

8.0 

7.3 

7.7 

9.1 

8.4 

8.8 

10.2 

1906 

8.4 

6.6 

7.0 

9.1 

7.7 

8.0 

8.0 

6.6 

6.9 

9.1 

7.7 

8.0 

10.2 

1907 

8.0 

G.6 

6.8 

8.4 

7.7 

7.7 

73 

6.6 

6.6 

8.4 

7.7 

7.7 

9.1 

1998 

8.0 

7.3 

7.7 

8.4 

8.4 

8.4 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

8.4 

8.4 

8.4 

9.9 

1909 

8.0 

5.8 

6.9 

8.4 

6.9 

7.6 

7.3 

5.8 

6.5 

8.4 

6.9 

7.6 

9.5 

1910 

6.0 

4.7 

5.0 

6.9 

5.5 

5.6 

Highest. 
5.8 

Lowest. 

4.7 

Average. ' 
4.8 

8.8 

1911 

5.8 

4.7 

5.1 

6.2 

5.5 

5.7 

5.5 

4.7 

4.9 

7.3 

1912 

C.6 

5.5 

5.9 

0.9 

5.8 

6.3 

6 

.6 

r 

.5 

5 

.9 

7.0 
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at    Tarions    Clearlng-lionses. 


ham  a. 

Kobe. 

Nagoya. 

Total. 

Amount. 

Number 
of  Bills. 

Amount. 

Number 
of  Bills. 

Amount. 

Number  of 
Bills. 

Amount. 

Yen 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

495,345,747 

346,517 

412,148,749 

282,413 

128,206,372 

.5,814,160 

3,587,611,2.52 

618,4'i4.9G4 

366,245 

530,309,230 

269,73- 

129,025,903 

5,708,589 

4,156,82.3,390 

788,408,240 

365,785 

691,703,5.38 

282,180 

174,131,884 

5,974,226 

5,-532,495,349 

912,892,403 

418,934 

714,428,495 

331,223 

269,381,739 

0,9.54,485 

7,124,554,179 

932,220,533 

457,173 

802,133,951 

347,379 

254,676,425 

7,520,799 

7,483,835.963 

792,870,784 

4,58,389 

719,853.079 

332,059 

175,430,901 

7,408,921 

0,307,361,387 

858,301.535 

502,637 

725,954,711 

3.55,012 

222,977,647 

7,571,324 

7,208,^:63,651 

971,892,000 

534,2.54 

832,613,707 

372,723 

231,971,409 

8,068,705 

8,216,080,294 

944,871,819 

592,926 

891,128,779 

406,565 

263,840,045 

8,845,093 

8,492,649,419 

1,040,041, 471 

691,916 

1,050,673,178 

452,996 

283,621,389 

9,813,340 

9,564,815,060 

tlirougliont    the    country. 


Deposits. 


Fixed  Deposits. 

Current    Deposits. 

Savings  Deposits. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowesf. 

Average. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

/o 

% 

6.9 

.5.5 

62 

5.3 

3.0 

4.3 

6.1 

5.5 

5.8 

6.4 

5.0 

6.0 

4.5 

3.0 

4.0 

5.8 

5.4 

,5.6. 

6.5 

5.7 

6.1 

4.7 

3.0 

4.1 

5.8 

.5.5 

5.7 

6.5 

5.5 

5.9 

4.0 

3.4 

3.9 

5.8 

5.4 

5.0 

6.2 

5.4 

5.7 

4-2 

3.3 

3.7 

5.6 

5.3 

5.4 

0.6 

5.5 

6.1 

5.4 

3.4 

4.0 

5.7 

5.4 

5.6 

0.6 

5.2 

5.8 

4.0 

3.1 

3.7 

5.7 

5.3 

5.5 

5.8 

4.4 

5.0 

3.8 

2.4 

2.9 

5.3 

4.5 

4.8 

5.1 

4.4 

4.7 

3.2 

2.1 

2.7 

4.0 

4.4 

4.5 

0.3 

4.0 

5.2 

4.3 

2.6 

3.2 

5.2 

4.5 

4.8 

of   Japan    and    the    Yokohama    Specie    Bank. 


Yokohaira  Specie  Bank 

Loans. 

Overdrafts. 

Discount  of  Bills. 

Fixed  Deposits. 

Current    Deposits. 

2 
< 

% 

8.0 

1 

1 

3 

S 

S 

to 

5 

o 

< 

8 

si 

£ 

1 
3 

2 

> 

.a 

3 

i 

2 

< 

% 
0.6 

% 
9.1 

% 

6.2 

% 

7.7 

/o 

8.4 

% 

5.8 

/o 

7.0 

5.5 

% 
5.0 

% 

5.3 

% 
3.3 

2.6 
2.6 

3.1 

6.9 

8.2 

9.1 

6.2 

7.0 

8.8 

6.2 

7.5 

5.5 

5.0 

5.3 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

7.7 

9.0 

9.9 

6.9 

8.7 

9.1 

0.9 

8.2 

5.5 

5.0 

5.3 

2.0 

2.6 

2.6 

7.7 

8.3 

9.9 

7.7 

8.3 

9.1 

6.2 

7.3 

5.5 

4.5 

4.9 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

7.7 

8.1 

9.5 

CO 

7.9 

9.1 

6.2 

7.4 

5.0 

4.5 

4.9 

2.6 

2.0 

2.6 

8.8 

9.2 

10.2 

8.4 

9.3 

9.9 

8.4 

9.3 

5.5 

4.5 

.5.0 

2.6 

2.6 

2.0 

6.0 

8.7 

10.2 

6.9 

8.1 

9.5 

5.8 

7.8 

5.0 

4.5 

5.0 

2.0 

2.6 

2.0 

5.1 

7.0 

7,7 

4.7 

5.8 

7.3 

4.0 

5.6 

5.0 

3.5 

4.2 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

5.1 

0.5 

6.9 

4.7 

5.4 

6.9 

4.4 

5.3 

4.5 

3.5 

4.4 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8- 

7.0 

7.0 

8.8 

0.2 

0.9 

8.4 

6.2 

6.9 

6.0 

4.0 

6.2 

3.3 

2.6 

2.7 
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Table    7. — Rates    oi'    Interest    at    tlie 


Tokyo  Associated  Banks. 

Year, 

Loans. 

Discount  of  Bills. 

Current  Deposits. 

Fixed  Deposits. 

s 

1 

to 
2 

< 

% 
o 

-J 

3 

< 

'Si 

to 

1 
1 

> 

< 

o  o 

us  " 
p=5 

II 

(=5 

1903 

% 

13.5 

% 
4.0 

8.0 

% 

12.8 

5.1 

1-1 

/O 

5.8 

% 

% 

3.9 

% 

(i.OO 

5.83 

5.56 

1904 

13.5 

4.0 

8.5 

12.4 

5.3 

7.9 

5.8 

3.5 

5.75 

5.54 

5.40 

1905 

12.8 

5.8 

9.2 

12.8 

5.8 

8.8 

().2 

3.7 

5.95 

5.73 

5.58 

1900 

12.8 

5.8 

8.7 

12.8 

5.1 

7.9 

(i.2 

3.5 

5.79 

5.55 

5.41 

1907 

12.8 

0.2 

8.0 

11.7 

5.8 

7.9 

(!.0 

3.3 

5.00 

5.41 

5.23 

1908 

12.8 

0.0 

9.0 

12.8 

().0 

9.3 

0.9 

3.7 

0.18 

0.03 

5.82 

1909 

12.8 

4.4 

8.0 

12.4 

4.0 

7.0 

().2 

1.8 

3.2 

5.68 

5.48 

5.22 

1910 

12.0 

2.0 

7.3 

11.3 

3.1 

5.8 

4.7 

2.3 

4.03 

4.43 

4.25 

1911 

12.0 

2.7 

7.0 

11.7 

3.7 

5.9 

.5.5 

2.3 

4.51 

4.34 

4.14 

1912 

12.0 

3.7 

7.8 

12.8 

4.7 

7.3 

0.0 

3.1 

5.45 

5.30 

5.02 

Table    8.— Prices    oi*   Principal 


>-■ 

Imperial  Japanese  Govern- 
ment b°o  Loan. 

Four  per  cent. 
Bonds  of  First 

Loan 
Issue. 

Bank 

af  Japan 

Shares. 

Yoko- 

lU 

>< 

> 

1 
fa 

i> 
.a 
be 

O 

> 
a 

fa 

30 

5 

hH 

a; 

to 

s 

"3 
P-. 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yeti 

Yen 

1903 

100.00 

94.10 

87.00 

— 

— 

— 

200. (to 

410.50 

390.50 

100.00 

1904 

100.00 

89.95 

81.20 

— 

— 

— 

200.0(1 

414.00 

38().00 

100.00 

1905 

100.00 

92.30 

74.00 

— 

— 

— 

200.00 

010.00 

415.50 

100.00 

1900 

100.00 

97.00 

88.70 

— 

— 

— 

200.00 

1,000.00 

(IOO.OO 

100.00 

1907 

100.00 

92.00 

8(!.50 

— 

— 

— 

200.00 

970.00 

5()0.00 

100.00 

1908 

100.00 

88.20 

78.40 

— 

— 

— 

200.00 

(iOO.OO 

518.00 

100.00 

1909 

100.00 

97.50 

87.40 

— 

— 

— 

200.00 

895.00 

589.00 

100.00 

1910 

100.00 

102.20 

97.30 

100.00 

9().70 

93 ,10 

200.00 

943.00 

554.00 

100.00 

1911 

100.00 

100.80 

95.00 

100.00 

94.80 

87.25 

200.00 

004.00 

553.00 

100.00 

1912 

100.00 

95.00 

90.00 

100.00 

88.30 

82.40 

200.00 

505.00 

500.00 

100.00 

Table    9.— Prices    of    Principal 


u 

Nippon  Yiisen  Kaisha 
Shares. 

Osaka    Ptaamship 
Company  Shares. 

Tokyo  Electric  Lis^ht 
Company  Shares. 

Kane- 

Spin- 

a, 

"bb 
X 

o 

a. 

H 

o 

fa 

Is 

o 

d 

'3 
fa 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1900 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

1912 

Yen 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

Yen 

80.50 

82.20 

99.00 

132.50 

149.00 

87.00 

84.70 

105.00 

111.30 

124.00 

Yen 
77.70 
59.20 
70.20 
94.90 
70.90 
70.10 
73.10 
82.00 
93.00 

103.20 

Yen 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
f  25.00 
i  50.00 

Yen 
30.30 
30.!)0 
38.00 
35.20 
31.50 
19.50 
19.50 
23.00 
2. '{.SO 

58.50 

Yen 
25.00 
25.00 
29. (iO 
25.80 
17.70 
13.10 
15.20 
17.50 
21.80 

23.00 

Yen 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

Yen 

70.5(1 

88.00 

151.50 

113.50 

0(>.00 

97.70 

118.80 

85.30 

75.70 

Yen 

70.50 
(i7.(iO 
119.50 
()4.00 
04.80 
71.80 
78.00 
04.20 

:  04.40 

Yen 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
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Tokyo    aiKl    Osaka    Ast^ociated    Banks. 


Osaka  Associated  Banks. 


Loans. 

Discount   of  Bills. 

Current  Deposits. 

Fixed  Deposits. 

I 
[si 

o 
1^ 

£ 

n 

s 

CS 

to 

.9 
Ml 

"a 

0) 

4 

2 

> 

1 
"5) 

11 

3 
1-1 

s- 

% 

S.4 

8.!J 

n.f) 

8.5 

S.7 

11.8 

12.1 

12.0 

7.0 

S.l 

/o 

7.0 
7.:? 
8.4 
7.4 
7.7 
7.8 
.1.7 
4.2 

% 

7.0 

8.0 

0.0 

7.0 

8.2 

0.4 

7.4 

(i.l 

0.2 

7.4 

% 

7.(i 

8.4 

0.2 

7.8 

8.2 

10.2 

11.8 

12.0 

0.2 

7.7 

% 

(i.l 

(J.H 
8.1 
0..') 
0.8 
7.-") 
4.0 

:5.7 

4.8 
0.3 

% 

().8 

7.0 

8.0 

7.1 

7.3 

8.0 

(5.1 

4.7 

.1.4 

().8 

/o 

2.8 
2.7 
2.0 
2.3 
2.2 
2!8 
2.1 
2.0 
1.5 
2.3 

2.1 
1.8 
2.0 
1.9 
1.8 
1.9 
1.9 
1.2 
1.4 
2.2 

2.3 
2.2 
2^3 
2.1 
2.0 
2.2 
1.9 
1.5 
1.5 
2.2 

% 

5..J8 

5..50 

0.13 

(;.3.'i 

(i.OO 

0.42 

5.50 

4.80 

4.07 

5.1(i 

4.88 
5.00 
5.42 
.5.29 
5.00 
5.00 
4.7(i 
3.41 
3.98 
5.01 

% 

5.20 
5.21 
5.80 
5.75 
5..50 
5.92 
5.07 
4.00 
4.01 
5.0!t 

BoikIs    aiKl    .Shares    in    Tokyo. 


hatua  Spec:e  Bank 
Shares. 

Indii-itrial  Ba 
•Japan  Shai 

Ik  of 
es. 

South  Manchuria  Railway 
Company  Shari's. 

Keihin   Electric  Tramway 
Company  Shares. 

-c 

o 

c 

u 
'« 

if 

'3 

1 

o 

i-i 

a. 

3 

'ri 

a 

Ye.n 
195..50 

Yen 
175..50 

25.00 

I'en 
;!3.50 

Yen 
29.90 

Yeti 

}tn 

Yen 

Yen 
30.00 

Yen 
47. .50 

Yen 
20.50 

ISO.OO 

155.50 

25.00 

;;]..-)0 

25.80 

— 

— 

— 

50.00 

.59.70 

41.50 

217.00 

l(i0.5(l 

25.00 

55.10 

20. SO 

— 

— 

— 

50.00 

84.00 

49.5(> 

3(i7.00 

210.00 

50.00 

100.00 

70.00 

— 

— 

— 

50.00 

178.00 

83.50 

384.00 

200.00 

50.00 

92.50 

58.00 

20.00 

!  10.00 

23.50 

50.00 

201. .50 

05.00 

222.00 

1S2..50 

50.00 

05.50 

51. .50 

20.00 

3  1 .00 

21.00 

50.00 

77.30 

01.80 

245.00 

215.00 

.50.00 

78.30 

(i8.80 

20.00 

44..50 

20.80 

50.00 

73.80 

54..50 

331.00 

241. .10 

50.00 

89.00 

78.30 

20.00 

51. .30 

40.80 

50.00 

03.80 

41.70 

337.00 

202.00 

5(».0(1 

91.00 

SO.OO 

20.00 

44.00 

;!5.20 

50.00 

47.80 

38.00 

225.00 

204.50 

50.0(1 

91.40 

74.20 

/      20.00 
{   120.00 

151.30 

38.20 

50.00 

52.50 

41.30 

BoimIs    and    Shares    in    Tokjo.       (Continued.) 


gafuchi  Cotton 
jng  Company              1 
Shares.                        1 

Mfiiji  Li'e  Insurance 
Company  bhaics. 

Hoden  Oil  Company 
Shares. 

Tokyo  Stock  Exchange 
Shares. 

£ 

! 
1 

o 

o 

'3 

6 
3 

5* 

-"5 
'3 

o 

a 

^ 
^ 

Yen 

Ifc'rt 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

44.80 

.'.7.20 

100.00 

400.00 

1!»3.00 

— 

— 

— 

50.00 

194.00 

1.50.00 

43.(iO 

28.00 

100.00 

382.0(1 

335.00 

— 

— 

— 

50.00 

192.00 

123..50 

113..50 

38.15 

100.00 

345.00 

329.00 

— 

— 

— 

50.00 

285.00 

141. .50 

228.20 

10  I. SO 

100.00 

4S8.00 

345.00 

50.00 

200.00 

110.00 

50.00 

4S5.00 

190.00 

281.70 

82.20 

100.00 

550.00 

450.00 

50.00 

2S4.00 

120.00 

50.00 

7.')0.00 

93..50 

101.80 

70.80 

100.00 

4()0.00 

300.00 

50.00 

140.00 

97.70 

50.00 

152.00 

91. .50 

1 17.00 

:!(;.:!() 

100.00 

480.00 

310.00 

50.00 

1.30.00 

55.50 

50.00 

181.00 

130.00 

117.80 

100.00 

100.00 

750.00 

450.00 

50.00 

94.50 

50.00 

50.00 

242..)0 

158.00 

10!).(iO 

94.00 

100.00 

450.00 

370.00 

50.00 

73.00 

53.80 

.50.00 

187.30 

1.30.30 

117.00 

102.80 

100.00 

2,050.00 

1.020.00 

50.00 

09.80 

59.70 

50.00 

172.00 

131.40 
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Table  lO.— Index    ]^unibers  of  Prices  of  C'Oniiiiodities. 


Kind. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Yen 

I  en 

Yen 

I'en 

Yen 

Ye7i 

Ytn 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Kite 

per  kohu. 

12.07 

13.68 

12.89 

12.66 

14.44 

16.02 

15.24 

12,54 

1293 

16.85 

Barley     

,, 

4.45 

6.18 

7.17 

6.59 

4.62 

5.46 

H.14 

5.62 

5.26 

6.17 

Kve 

,, 

6.41 

8.90 

8.88 

8.48 

7.37 

8.00 

8.28 

7.77 

7.57 

9.35 

AVheat      

,, 

7.08 

9.32 

9.41 

10.10 

8.68 

9.85 

9.60 

10.16 

10.57 

10.09 

Soja  Bea:is    

,, 

7.08 

8.11 

10.11 

9.90 

9.63 

10.26 

9.30 

7.96 

9.71 

9.85 

Red  Beaus    

,, 

10.27 

12.24 

12.00 

11.5fi 

11.56 

.11.16 

10.02 

11.09 

11.70 

11.29 

Salt 

., 

2.27 

2.32 

2.12 

4.43 

5.18 

5.24 

5.23 

5.21 

5.26 

50.20 

Soy 

,, 

17.20 

18.29 

19.67 

21.76 

22.16 

22.60 

22.75 

23.30 

22.17 

23.03 

White  Sugar   (hoinp)    . 

per  100  kin. 

12.28 

12.70 

15.93 

17.98 

17.12 

16.25 

17.57 

17.12 

17.27 

17.42 

„          ,,        (foreifiii). 

,, 

10.46 

10.91 

14.63 

16.58 

15.99 

16.09 

17.41 

18.09 

18  56 

18.65 

Brown  Sugar  (lionie)  .. 

,, 

9.45 

9.07 

12.10 

13.no 

11.96 

12.01 

13.27 

12.93 

12.49 

12.47 

„         ,,        (Ibieign). 

,, 

7.67 

7.59 

9.84 

11.65 

10.46 

10.94 

11.32 

12.48 

12.40 

12.37 

Sake ... 

per  hoku. 

32.38 

34.30 

35.19 

37.61 

38.65 

41.09 

43.20 

43.49 

39..55 

44.55 

Tea 

per  100  kin. 

42.86 

44.62 

45.  G6 

48.21 

47.17 

44.45 

47.80 

49.34 

47.53 

49.61 

Beef 

,, 

22.13 

23.82 

24.91 

31.97 

32.38 

33.57 

35.01 

30.65 

28.07 

27.48 

Eggs 

p»r  100. 

1.84 

1.98 

2.05 

2.38 

2.33 

2  36 

2.38 

2.43 

2.46 

2.49 

Milk 

per  sho. 

0.39 

0..39 

0.39 

0.39 

0.38 

0.38 

0.39 

0.39 

0.38 

0.37 

Ginned  Cotton  (homo). 

per  lOU  kin. 

26.86 

26.01 

29.99 

30.27 

31.03 

.32.07 

30.03 

32.61 

S6.19 

37.87 

.,           ,.      (loreien) 

,, 

24.93 

26.75 

30.99 

26.02 

28.22 

29.  OK 

26.59 

30.13 

34.91 

36.23 

Cotion  Yarns  (home)  . 

,, 

35.39 

36.46 

41.31 

46.50 

43.32 

48.27 

42.57 

43.86 

44  26 

50.23 

(foreign) 

,, 

52.20 

55.70 

59.05 

65.76 

73.47 

77.15 

72.58 

63.26 

68  89 

76.99 

RawSilk 

,, 

78.3.00 

857.00 

769.00 

849.00 

965.00 

1.077.00 

813.00 

769.00 

795.00 

809.00 

Hemp      

32.06 

31.05 

33.08 

40.57 

41.07 

38.16 

33.92 

34.52 

38.30 

42.16 

Bleached  Cotton   Fab- 

rics       

per  tan. 

0.38 

0.36 

0.41 

0.47 

0.46 

0.47 

0.44 

0.44 

0.45 

0.47 

Shirting,  grev     

per  k  ima. 

3.92 

3.94 

4.66 

5.51 

5.21 

5.46 

5.60 

5.69 

5.98 

6.30 

Calico      ...     : 

,, 

4.0- 

4.11 

5.05 

5.64 

5.20 

5.41 

5.61 

5.41 

6.67 

6.24 

Silk  TisMie  (for  lining) 

per  tan. 

3.24 

3.49 

3.27 

3.77 

3.94 

4.43 

4.14 

3.82 

3.60 

3.93 

Silk  Tissue,  Kaiki 

,, 

4.03 

4.14 

4.11 

4.50 

4.91 

5.73 

5.38 

5.01 

4.57 

4.62 

Petroleum      

Box  of  2  cans. 

2.62 

2.93 

3.33 

3.29 

3.42 

3.70 

3.94 

3.85 

3.85 

3.63 

Coal 

per  ton. 

6.33 

5.81 

6.03 

8.00 

8.43 

7.70 

7.95 

7.89 

7.14 

7.54 

Charcoal 

10  kwan. 

0.82 

0.77 

0.82 

0.7^ 

0.80 

0  95 

1.09 

0.99 

1.02 

1.04 

Rape-seed  Oil      

per  koku. 

34.76 

33.20 

34.18 

41.33 

50.08 

45.89 

38.31 

33.87 

40.11 

45.85 

J/vMo  Paper 

per  sliitne. 

1.31 

1.29 

1.50 

1.43 

1.31 

1.37 

1.43 

1.41 

1.45 

1.47 

Hanshi  Paper      

,, 

0.2S 

0.29 

0.33 

0.34 

0.30 

0.31 

0.31 

0.32 

0.33 

0.33 

Indigo  (Japanese^ 

per  kivan. 

1.11 

1.12 

0.99 

0.99 

1.17 

1.24 

1.26 

1.23 

1.13 

1.15 

Balk,  Piue    

4  yds.  long. 

3.74 

3.50 

3.48 

3.66 

3.75 

4.12 

4.74 

4.35 

4.54 

4.75 

„      Fir       

3.65 

3.73 

3.27 

3.81 

4.29 

4.76 

4.63 

4.05 

4.15 

4.59 

Plank,  Pine  fifc?«  thick 

per  Uribo. 

0.63 

0.60 

0.58 

0.64 

0.63 

0.73 

0.79 

0.73 

0.73 

0.78 

,,        Pine  4  &M  thick 

,, 

0.53 

0.49 

0.49 

0.51 

0.51 

0.63 

0.64 

0.60 

0.58 

0.60 

Log,  Pine      

3  yds.  long. 

0.50 

0.51 

0.43 

0.45 

042 

0.54 

0.54 

0.56 

O.fiO 

0.61 

Shingles 

per  tauho. 

0.65 

0.62 

0.62 

0.64 

0.57 

0.69 

0.69 

0.65 

0.73 

0.77 

«!lPPnPi-9  J  Chestnut     .. 
Sleepei8|^.„^^.. 

per  cho. 

0.65 

0.62 

0.60 

0.63 

0.64 

0.73 

0.76 

0.76 

0.79 

0.84 

0.88 

1.10 

1.0- 

1.13 

1.15 

1.41 

1.51 

1.30 

1.24 

1.36 

Pig-iron  (home)   

per  kivan. 

0.50 

0.48 

0.46 

0.44 

0.50 

0.55 

0.54 

0.53 

0.54 

0.55 

(foreign) 

,, 

0.30 

0.30 

0..32 

0.31 

0.31 

0.31 

0.29 

0.27 

0.31 

0.31 

Nails  (foreign)      

0.46 

0.41 

0.46 

0.49 

0.50 

0.56 

0.52 

0.46 

0.44 

0.45 

Straw       ■  .. 

10  kwan. 

0.25 

0.30 

0.30 

0.29 

0.29 

0.29 

0..30 

0.29 

0.31 

0.32 

Hav 

jj 

0.61 

0.64 

0.77 

0.71 

0.7U 

0.73 

0.77 

0.74 

0.79 

0.80 

Dried     Sardines     (foi 

manure)      

2.93 

3.62 

3.90 

3.96 

3.99 

4.24 

3.93 

.S.63 

3.76 

4.03 

Flerring  Cake      

3.36 

3  55 

4.17 

4.64 

4.75 

5.10 

4.61 

4.23 

4.52 

4.84 

Eape-seed  Cake   

" 

1.80 

1.95 

2.12 

2.32 

2.40 

2.40 

2.31 

2.06 

2.30 

2.46 

7i?,;cM=4.9G005  Busheh.     Yen— 2s.  M.  582.     ii'«'flm=8.2G733  lbs.  (Avoir).    7r/H=-1.3';277  lbs.  (Avoir). 
Sho=l.5$722  qiinr/s.     Tan— About  Z5  feet  in  lew th.     Kama=iO  Yard.'. 


Table  12.— Kates  of 


London   (per  1 

pen) 

Paris    (per  1  yen) 

Berlin    (per  1 

yen) 

Bom- 

Year. 

1 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest, 

Avera  e. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest. 

«.    d. 

*■.    d. 

s.    d. 

J<ranc 

Franc 

Franc 

Mark 

Marie 

Mark 

Jtnvfe 

1903 

2.00.3 

2.00.8 

2.00.5 

2.56 

2.59 

2.57 

208 

2.10 

2.09 

151.50 

1904 

2.00.1 

2.00.4 

2.00.3 

2  53 

2.56 

2.54 

2.05 

2.08 

2.06 

149.00 

1905 

2.00.3 

2  00.7 

2.00.4 

2.55 

2.58 

•.'.55 

2.06 

2.10 

2.07 

150.75 

1906 

2.00.4 

2.00.5 

2.00.5 

2.56 

2.57 

2..57 

2.08 

2.09 

2.09 

150.50 

1907 

2.00.4 

2.00.5 

2.00.5 

2.56 

2.58 

•-'.57 

2.08 

2.09 

2.08 

151.00 

1''08 

2.00.4 

2.00.5 

2.00.5 

2.56 

2.57 

2.56 

2.07 

2.08 

2.08 

152.25 

1909 

2.00.4 

2.00.6 

2.00.5 

2.56 

2.58 

2.57 

2.08 

2.08 

2.08 

151.25 

1910 

2.00.4 

2.00.4 

2.00.4 

2.56 

2.58 

2.56 

2.08 

2.08 

2.08 

151.25 

1911 

2.00.4 

2.00.5 

2.0O.4 

2.57 

2.57 

2.57 

2.08 

2.08 

2.08 

151.50 

1912 

2.00.4 

2.00.6 

2.00.5 

2.57 

2.5.S 

2.57 

2.08 

2.09 

2.08 

151.75 

NOTE:— This    table   shows    the    rates  of  exchange   at  which  the  bills  on  demand  were  bought  during  the- 
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Table  11.— Prices  of  Principal  Commodities. 


Kiud. 

1902 

1903 

1901 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Kice 

107 

121 

114 

112 

128 

142 

135 

111 

114 

149 

Barley       

94 

130 

151 

139 

97 

115 

130 

119 

111 

i:iO 

Rye    

107 

148 

148 

141 

123 

133 

138 

1.30 

126 

156 

"Wheat              

91 

120 

121 

130 

112 

127 

124 

131 

136 

130 

Soja  Beans      

87 

99 

124 

121 

118 

126 

114 

98 

119 

121 

Red  Beans       

113 

134 

132 

127 

127 

122 

101 

122 

128 

124 

Salt     ...     ...     

90 

96 

88 

184 

215 

217 

217 

216 

218 

216 

.Soy     

99 

105 

113 

125 

127 

1.30 

131 

1.34 

122 

132 

White  .Sugar  (home)    

97 

100 

125 

141 

135 

128 

138 

135 

136 

137 

„          ,,       (t'oreii;n) 

104 

109 

146 

165 

160 

161 

174 

179 

185 

186 

Brown  Sugar  fhonie) 

102 

98 

130 

149 

129 

129 

143 

135 

134 

134 

,,          ,,       (foreign)       

100 

99 

128 

151 

136 

142 

147 

162 

161 

161 

3ake    

106 

113 

115 

12:< 

126 

134 

141 

142 

129 

145 

Tea     

118 

123 

126 

133 

130 

122 

131 

136 

131 

136 

Reef    

100 

115 

120 

154 

156 

Ifil 

168 

147 

135 

132 

Eggs 

94 

96 

99 

115 

113 

114 

115 

117 

119 

120 

Milk 

98 

98 

98 

98 

95 

95 

98 

98 

95 

93 

Ginned  Cotton  (home)       

104 

101 

116 

117 

120 

124 

116 

126 

140 

147 

„             ,,       (foreign)    ..." 

100 

107 

124 

104 

113 

117 

107 

121 

140 

145 

Cotton  Yarns  (home) 

114 

138 

134 

150 

140 

1.56 

1.38 

142 

143 

162 

,,      (foreign)      , 

99 

105 

112 

124 

133 

146 

139 

120 

130 

146 

Eaw  .Silk 

94 

103 

92 

JOl 

115 

129 

97 

92 

95 

97 

Hemp 

100 

97 

104 

130 

138 

120 

106 

108 

120 

132 

Bleached  Cotton  Fabrics 

103 

97 

111 

127 

124 

127 

119 

119 

122 

127 

Shirting,  grey 

103 

104 

123 

148 

137 

144 

147 

l.-iO 

157 

160 

Calico 

100 

101 

124 

136 

128 

1.33 

138 

133 

140 

154 

Silk  Tissue  (for  lining)     

84 

90 

84 

97 

103 

114 

107 

99 

93 

102 

Silk  Tissue,  Kaiki       

79 

81 

80 

88 

96 

112 

105 

98 

89 

90 

Petroleum       

83 

93 

lOB 

105 

109 

118 

125 

123 

123 

106 

Coal    

100 

91 

95 

126 

133 

121 

125 

124 

112 

119 

Charcoal 

93 

88 

93 

89 

91 

108 

124 

113 

116 

118 

Rape-seed   Oil 

88 

84 

86 

104 

126 

116 

97 

85 

101 

116 

-i/i'/io  Payier     

96 

95 

110 

10.1 

96 

101 

105 

104 

107 

108 

Hanshi  Paper 

90 

94 

106 

110 

90 

100 

100 

103 

106 

106 

Indigo  (Japanese) 

98 

99 

88 

88 

103 

110 

112 

109 

100 

102 

Balk,  Pine      

93 

87 

86 

91 

93 

102 

117 

107 

112 

lis 

„      Fir 

81 

91 

80 

93 

105 

116 

113 

99 

101 

112 

Plank,  Piue  6  hu  thick     ..!    

8< 

79 

76 

84 

83 

96 

104 

96 

96 

103 

„        Pine  4  bu  thick     

87 

80 

80 

84 

84 

103 

105 

98 

95 

98 

Log,  Pine 

89 

91 

77 

80 

75 

96 

96 

100 

107 

109 

Shingles    

102 

97 

97 

100 

88 

108 

108 

102 

114 

120 

Sleepers  1  j^^^g^..   

94 

9( 

87 

91 

93 

106 

110 

110 

114 

122 

73 

91 

90 

93 

95 

117 

125 

107 

102 

112 

Pig-iron  (home)    

102 

98 

94 

90 

192 

112 

110 

108 

110 

112 

„         (foreign) 

75 

75 

80 

78 

78 

78 

73 

68 

78 

78 

Nails  (foreign)      

90 

86 

90 

96 

98 

110 

102 

90 

86 

90 

.Straw 

89 

107 

107 

104 

104 

104 

107 

lU 

111 

114 

Hay    

117 

12o 

148 

137 

135 

140 

148 

142 

152 

154 

Dried  Sardines  (for  manure) 

81 

100 

107 

109 

110 

117 

108 

100 

104 

111 

Herring  Cake 

88 

93 

109 

121 

124 

134 

121 

111 

118 

127 

Rape-seed  Cake     

81 

88 

96 

105 

109 

109 

105 

93 

104 

111 

NOTE :— In  this  table,  the  average  prices  reported  in  1900  are  taken  at  100. 
Tsubo='i.^5'i(>^  Square  Yards.    Shimc=100  jo,  one  jo  Mino  contains  48  sheets,  Hanshi,  20  sheets. 


^•h=I.  4316651  Hues 


Foreign  Kxcliaiige. 


bay  (perlOOjfe«) 

San  Prancisco  and  New 
York   (per  100  yen) 

Hongkong    (per  100  dollars) 

Shanghai    (per  100  yen) 

Lowest.  ;  Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest.     Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Rupee     1     Rupee 
154.00   1      152.70 
1.V2.00   1       1.S0.67 
152.75          151.46 
152.50   1      151.93 
153.00   1      151.74 
153.50   1       152.91 
J  54.75   !       153.16 
152.50          151.92 
152.25   ,       151.81 
15.'.75          152.21 

$.  c. 
49.25 
48.75 
49.25 
49.38 
49.38 
49..38 
49.50 
49.38 
49.38 
49.38 

«.  c. 
50.13 
49.75 
50.00 
49.63 
49.75 
49.63 
49.75 
49.75 
49.50 
49.76 

«.  c. 

49.81 

49.16   1 

49  41 

49.50 

49.54 

49  50 

49.66 

49.54 

49.49 

49.54 

Yen 
92.75 
97.50 
103..')0 
113.50 
112.00 
96.25 
90.50 
94.38 
93.00 
103.00 

Yen 
77.2.1 
86.00 
90.00 
99.50 
89  50 
82.00 
84.75 
85.25 
86.8S 
92.50 

Ytn 
84.12 
9l.fi5 
95.33 
105.44 
106.07 
89.34 
86.47 
89.12 
89.70 
98.55 

Tael 
77.75 
72.25 
68.50 
63.75 
65.75 
77.50 
8 '.50 
78.38 
80.88 
70.00 

Tael 
94.50 
85.50 
79.75 
72.00 
83.50 
92.60 
88.75 
88.00 
86.00 
81.50 

Tael 
86.38 
77.90 
74.77 
68.70 
69.47 
84.31 
86.77 
83.70 
8169 
74.13 

:years  above  mentioned. 
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SECTION    XIV. 


Finance. 


I. 

FINANCE  BEFORE  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Finance  at  the  Restoration  of  Meiji. 

In  1867,  Keiki  Tokugawa,  the  last  of  the  Shoguns  of  the  Tokugavva 
Government,  restored  to  the  Emperor  the  reins  of  national  government 
and  the  Restoration  of  the  Imperial  Government  was  realized,  pntting  a 
final  end  to  the  fendal  system  of  administration. 

In  1868,  however,  the  Fushimi,  Toba.  Fyeno,  Aizn  and  Hakodate 
rebellions  broke  out  one  after  another  and  as  a  consequence  the  national 
funds  were  depleted.  In  order  to  cope  with  this  difficult  financial  situa- 
tion, the  new  Government  Avas  forced  to  resort  to  the  issue  of  the  Dajo- 
kwan  Bills  to  the  amount  of  Yen  48,000.000  followed  by  that  of  the  Civil 
Administration  Department  Bills,  Treasury  Convertible  Bills,  Coloniza- 
tion Department  Convertible  Bills  and  new  eoiiveitil)]('  notes  to  the  total 
amount  of  Yen  70,000,000.  The  flotation  of  paper  currency  to  such  aji 
enormous  amount  Avas  not  without  its  evil  result.  The  inconvertibility 
of  notes  caused  the  depreciation  of  their  value  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Moreover,  notiiing  had  yet  been  decided  upon  at  that  time  as  to  the 
general  policy  of  administration  while  in  some  i)arts  of  the  country  there 
still  remained  to  exist  the  feudal  system  of  administration.  These  facts 
combined  tend  avoidably  to  bring  the  national  finances  into  still  greater 
difficulty. 

AVith  the  purpose  of  placing  the  national  finance  on  a  unified  basis 
the  new  Government  organized  the  Finance  Bureau  in  1868,  which  Avas 
soon  enlarged  into  a  Department  of  State  for  Finance  in  1869.  Under  this 
l)ei)artment  Avere  included  the  iNIint,  the  offices  of  the  Accountants,  Tax 
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ColJeetiou,  Commerce  and  Mining.     In  1871  the  famous  political  measure 
of  the  new   Government   of  abolishing  the   clan   governments  invested 
Avith  autonomic  power  was  carried  out  by  the  Imperial  Rescript  dated 
the  14th    day  of  July  of  the  same  year.     Unification  of  the  Government 
system  was  then  initiated.     The  abolishment  of  the  elan  governments 
brought  with  it  the  obligation  on  the  Central  Government  of  accounting 
for  the  paper  currency  that  had  been  issued  by  those  governments,  and 
also  of  paying  the  pensions  that  had  been  paid  by  the  Lords  of  the  dis- 
tricts to  their  retainers.     In  1873  the  laws  relating  to  the  conversion  of 
the  debts  of  the  foraier  or  local  feudal  Lords,  and  the  new  and  old  Loan 
Regulations  were  promulgated.     At  that  time  the  local  debts  amounted 
to  thirty  (30)  million  Yen  in  round  figures,  of  which  seven  million  Yen 
was  in  cash,  and  the  balance  of  over  twenty  million  Yen  was  converted 
into  the  bonds  of  the  new  Government  and  paid  out  with  them..     The 
local  paper  currency  was  exchanged  by  the  new  notes  of  the  Government, 
the  issue  of  which  amounted  to  twenty-two  million  Yen  in  round  figures. 
In  1873  a  foreign  loan  amounting  to  ten  million  in  round  figures  and 
bearing  interest  of  7  per  cent,  per  year  was  floated,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
accounting  for  the  financial  obligations  of  the  Government  carried  by  the 
old  pension  system.     In  1874  the  Hereditary  Pension  Bonds  were  issued 
to  tlie  amount  of  sixteen  million  Yen,  while  in  1876  bonds  of  similar 
nature  amounting  to  170,000,000  Yen  in  round  figures  were  issued.     These 
two  bonds  were  issued  as  the  last  and  final  payment  to  those  entitled  to 
pensions  of  various  kinds.     In  1877  another  bond  was  issued  in  way  of  last 
payment  of  pensions  to  the  old  Shinto  priests.     Thus  the  burden  on  the 
National  Treasury  was  very  heavy  and  it  was  still  increased  on  account 
of  the  Saga  Rebellion  Avhich  broke  out  in  1874,  which  was  followed  with 
the  military  expedition  to  Formosa.     The  financial  situation  of  the  coun- 
try was  far  from  being  satisfactory.     In  1873  the  old  system  of  land  tax 
was  revised  to  the  new  standard  of  three  per  centum  of  the  assessed  value 
of  land,  and  in  1875  the  tax  on  liquors  was  instituted.     Other  measures 
were  also  taken  for  increasing  the  national  revenues,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  improvements  in  the  Government  financial  system  were  effected. 

The  old  system  of  taxation  consisted  of  payment  in  kind  and  this 
usage  was  still  in  vogue  in  the  early  part  of  the  new  Government  under 
the  Restoration.  This  usage  necessitated  the  existence  of  the  official  ex- 
change brokers  for  financial  transactions  between  the  Government  and 
the  people.  In  this  respect  also,  new  and  improved  systems  came  to 
be  adopted,  and  in  1870  Regulations  were  made  for  financial  transactions 
concerning  the  keeping  of  the  accounts  of  the  Treasury,  the  payment  of 
salaries  in  rice,  ordinary  hereditary  pension,  in  rice,  Government's  aid 
in  rice,  civil  list  in  rice  and  money,  travelling  expenses,  building  and 
similar  expenses,  purchase  and  sale  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  war  fund, 
war  expenses,  the  rate  to  be  levied  on  pensions  received  in  rice,  and  all 
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other  payments  to  be  made  to  the  Government  in  money.  In  1872  the 
official  exchange  brokers  were  dispensed  with,  and  were  replaced  by  the 
banks.  In  1873  the  Government  made  a  contract  with  the  First  National 
Bank,  whereby  the  latter  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment's money.  In  this  year,  a  financial  stateniciit  of  the  Government 
showing  national  revenues  and  expenditures  was  prepared  and  published 
for  the  first  time.  This  was  the  initiation  of  the  usage  of  publishing 
the  Government's  annual  Budget.  In  1874  the  system  of  fiscal  year 
was  adopted,  and  in  1875  the  old  style  of  estimates  in  tabulated  form  was 
replaced  by  the  new  form  of  the  Budget.  At  the  same  time,  the  various 
items  of  expenditures  were  strictly  defined  so  as  to  place  limits  upon  the 
free  transfer  of  credits.  The  land  owned  by  the  State  and  by  individuals 
»w'as  clearly  defined.  The  tax  that  used  to  be  paid  in  rice  was  replaced 
by  payment  in  money.  Tlie  old  taxes  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  which 
exceeded  two  thousand  in  number  were  abolished  and  replaced  by  an 
unified  system  of  taxation.  The  fiscal  reforms  thus  effected  opened  the 
way  for  the  country's  finance  to  realize  an  improvement. 

The  Satsuma  Rebellion  and  the  National  Finance  After  It: — The 
Satsuma  Rebellion  which  l)roke  out  in  1877  proved  to  be  a  great  financial 
burden,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  war  expenses,  the  Government  issued 
new  paper  currency  to  the  amount  of  tAventy-seven  million  Yen,  and  also 
borrowed  from  the  First  National  Bank  a  sum  of  fifteen  million  Yen  at 
a  high  rate  of  interest.  This  measure  on  tlie  part  of  the  Govennnent  was 
followed  with  a  rapid  decline  of  the  value  of  the  notes.  In  1881  the 
average  rate  of  difference  between  silver  and  notes  Avas  one  of  the  former 
against  1.79  of  the  latter;  silver  commanded  a  premium  of  seventy-nine 
per  centum. 

In  1878  the  Government  had  floated  a  Public  Works  Loan  which 
was  followed  in  1883  by  the  Nakasendo  Railway  Loan.  The  result  Avas 
the  limit  of  decline  of  the  value  of  the  Government's  bonds.  Here  the 
Government  was  confronted  Avith  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  the 
inconvertible  notes  and  of  eff'ecting  a  readjustment  of  the  national  debts. 
As  the  first  step  to  relieve  the  financial  situation,  a  system  of  amortiza- 
tion was  adopted  by  which  the  Government  Avas  to  redeem  the  bonds 
every  year  to  the  amount  of  ten  to  tAventy  million  Yen.  This  system  Avas 
strictly  folloAved,  and  in  188G  the  Regulations  pertaining  to  consolidation 
bonds  AA'-ere  promulgated  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  various 
kinds  of  the  Government  bonds  with  the  consols.  The  result  was  so 
favourable  that  the  Naval  Loan  Avhich  AA^as  floated  in  1886  at  5  per  cent, 
interest  was  over-subscribed.  With  respect  to  the  paper  currency,  the 
Regulations  governing  the  Bank  of  Japan  Avere  promulgated  in  1882, 
whereby  that  Bank  Avas  authorized  to  issue  couA'ertible  notes,  and  the 
Government  secured  a  loan  from  that  Bank  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two 
(22)    million  Yen  Avithout   interest.     This  money  Avas  employed  in  re- 
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deeming  the  old  Government  notes.  In  1883  the  Regulations  governing 
the  exchange  of  the  old  notes  were  issued,  and  a  new  method  of  redeem- 
ing them  was  adopted.  Its  result  was  visible  in  the  gradual  recovery 
to  normal  conditions  between  1884  and  1886.  After  1888  the  Govern- 
ment finance  showed  a  surplus  of  seven  to  eight  million  yen.  Thus  the 
finance  of  the  country  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  form 
of  Government  was  placed  on  a  favourable  condition.  In  1884,  the 
Regulations  on  the  Land  Tax  were  revised,  and  the  rate  of  the  tax  was 
loAvered  to  two  per  centum.  The  official  service  system  was  revised  in 
the  year  following,  whereby  the  number  of  officials  was  considerably  re- 
duced. In  1889  the  Imperial  Constitution  was  promulgated  which,  was 
followed  with  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  of  Finance.  The  new  system 
of  collecting  taxes  was  established,  and  the  Audit  Bureau  and  other 
organs  for  the  financial  administration  came  into  existence.  These 
measures  were  preliminaries  to  the  actual  enforcement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ill  1890.  Below  is  aj^pended  a  Table  showing  the  state  of  national 
finance  for  twenty-two  years  from  the  first  year  of  Meiji  (1868)  to  the 
time  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Constitution  in  1890: 


Table  {Showing  Aiiiiual  Receipts  and  Sxpeiiditures  from 
1868  to  1890. 


Year. 

Revenues. 

Total. 

Ordinary. 

Extraordinary 

First  Period       

Second  Period 

Third  Period     

Fourth  Period   ...      

Fifth  Period      

Sixth  Period       ...     ...     

Seventh  Period 

Eighth  Period ...      

8th  Year  of  Meiji  n875)  Settled  Account... 
9th  Year  of  Meiji  (1876)  Settled  Account... 
10th  Year  of  Meiji  (1877)  Settled  Account 
11th  Year  of  Meiji  (1878)  Settled  Account 
12th  Year  of  Meiji  (1879)  Settled  Account 
13th  Year  of  Meiji  (1880)  Settled  Account 
14th  Year  of  Meiji  (1881)  Settled  Account 
15th  Year  of  Meiji  (1882)  .Settled  Account 
16th  Year  of  Meiji  (1883)  Settled  Account 
17th  Year  of  Meiji  (1884>  Settled  Account 
18th  Year  of  Meiji  (1885)  Settled  Account 
19th  Year  of  Meiji  (1886)  Settled  Account 
20th  Year  of  Meiji  (1887)  Settled  Account 
21st  Year  of  Meiji  (1888)  Settled  Account 
22nd  Year  of  Meiji  (1889)  Settled  Account 
23rd  Year  of  Meiji  (1890)     Settled  Account 

Yen 
4,664,780 
4,666,056 
10,043,627 
15,340,922 
24,422,742 
70,561,688 
71,090,481 
83,080,575 
63,786,587 
55,684,997 
49,967.723 
53,5,58,117 
57,716,323 
58,036,.574 
64,304,512 
69,888,873 
76,425,688 
72,102,190 
56,429,622 
71,094,269 
76,068,094 
74,253,412 
82,355,442 
78,593,498 

Yen 

29,424,533 

29,722,349 

10,915,872 

9,802,676 

26,022,431 

14,94,5,557 

2,355,063 

3,240,502 

5.696,090 

3,796,039 

2,370,410 

8,885,632 

4,435,428 

5,330,680 

7,185,308 

3,619,5,54 

6,681,171 

4,567,464 

5,727,213 

14,231,875 

12,092,480 

18,703,521 

14,332,537 

27,875,855 

Yen 
33,089,313 
34,438,405 
20,959,499 
22,140,598 
50,445,173 
8.5,507,245 
73,445,544 
86,321,077 
69,482,677 
59,481,036 
.52,338,133 
62,338,133 
62,151,751 
63,367,254 
71,479,880 
73,-508,427 
83,106,859 
76,669,6.54 
62,156,835 
85,326,144 
88,161,074 
92,9.56,934 
96,687,979 
106,469,353 
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Year 


Expenditures 


Ordinary 


First  Period 
Second  Period  ... 
Third   Period    ... 
Fourth  Period  ... 
Fifth    Period    ...      . 
Sixth  Period     ...      , 
Seventh  Period 
Eighth  Period  ... 
8th  Year  of  Meiji  ( 
9th  Year  of  Meiji  ( 
lOlh  Year  of  Meiji 
11th  Year  of  Meiji 
12th  Year  of  Meiji 
13th  Year  of  Meiji 
14th  Year  of  Meiji 
15th  Year  of  Meiji 
16th  Year  of  Meiji 
17th  Year  of  Meiji 
18th  Year  of  Meiji 
19th  Year  of  Meiji 
20th  Year  of  Meiji 
21st  Year  of  Meiji 
22nd  Year   of  Meiji 
23rd  Year  of  Meiji 


1875)  Settled  Account... 
187())  Settled  Account... 

(1877)  Settled  Account 

(1878)  Settled  Account 

(1879)  Settled  Account 

(1880)  Settled  Account 

(1881)  .Settled  Account 

(1882)  Settled  Account 
(18S3J  Settled  Account 

(1884)  Settled  Account 

(1885)  Settled  Account 
(188(5)  Settled  Account 

(1887)  Settled  Account 

(1888)  Settled  Account 
(1889)  Settled  Account 

(1890)  Settled  Account 


Yen 
5,50(;,253 
9,300,231 
9,750,004 
12,220,382 
42,474,919 
50,039,5.')2 
G0,001,91(i 
52,842,;i48 
56,013,037 
50,815,326 
45,344,215 
55,986,7 10 
55,205,538 
00,297,322 
00,413,710 
59.750,727 
67,914,177 
00,724,554 
47,643,037 
67,613.793 
66,042.669 
60,439,710 
63,785,509 
00,752,432 


Extraordinary 

24,998,833 

11,425,609 

10,357,069 

7,008,776 

15,255,106 

12.039,048 

22,267,612 

13,292,424 

12,590,205 

2,493.631 

3,084,109 

4,954,620 

5,112,040 

2.843,575 

11,040,611 

13,729,940 

15,192,682 

15,938,554 

13,472,270 

15,010,167 

13,410..367 

15,064,308 

15,928,103 

15,372,972 


Total 

30,505,086 
20,785,840 
20,107,673 
19,235,1.58 
57,730,025 
62,078,001 
82,209,528 
06,134,772 
69,203,242 
59,308,956 
48,428,324 
60,941,336 
00,317,578 
03,140,897 
71,460,321 
73,480,007 
83,100,859 
70,003,108 
71,115,313 
83,223,900 
79,453,036 
81,504,024 
79,713,672 
82,125,403 
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NATION^VL  FINANCE  AFTER  THE   ENFORCEMENT  OF   THE 

CONSTITUTION. 
Opening  of  the  Diet  and  National  Finance  After  It: — It  was  on 

November  25th,  18!)(),  that  the  Impei'ial  Diet  sat  toi'  tlie  tii-st  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  Article  LXIV.  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  estimate  of  annual  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  sliall 
receive  concurrence  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  In  accordance  with  tliis 
provision,  the  estimates  of  national  receipts  and  expenditufes  since  1891 
were  i)resented  to  the  Diet  for  its  concurrence.  As  stated  before,  the 
country's  finance  since  the  time  of  the  Restoration  of  18(i8  Avas  read- 
justed and  improved  between  1884  and  1886,  and  until  the  time  of  the 
Sino-Japanese  war,  the  finance  of  the  country  continued  to  be  in  a 
favoura])le  condition,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  figures  in  the  folloAving 
table :— 


Revenues  and  Expenditures  Sinee  1887  Compared. 

Brought  over 

Excess  of 

Year. 

from  Previous 
Fiscal  Year 

Revenues 

Expenditures 

Revenues 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

20th  Year  of  Meiji  (1887)     

2,102,184 

80,058,890 

79,453,036 

6,605,854 

21st  Year  of  Meiji  (1888)     

6,073,242 

86,883,09 1 

81,504,024 

5,375,667 

22nd  Year  of  Meiji  (1889)     

4,348,975 

92,33l),004 

78,7)3,671 

12,625,337 

23rd  Year  of  Meiji  (1890)     

20,-598,721 

85,870,033 

82,125,403 

3,745,230 

24th  Year  of  Meiji  (1891)     

24,343,95 1 

78,837,-538 

83,555,891 

4,668,353 

25th  Year  of  Meiji  (1892)     

19,675,597 

81,786,314 

76,734,740 

5,051,574 

26th  Year  of  Meiji  (1893)     

24,727,171 

89,042,210 

84,581.872 

4,460,338 

27th  Year  of  Meiji  ( 1894)     

5.748.423 

98,591,336 

78,128,643 

14,171,040 

28th  Year  of  Meiji  (1895)     

.      20,041,385 

98,591,230 

85,317,179 

13,074,157 

The  preceding   table   shows   that    in    1893,   tlie    year   preceding   the 
China  war,  the  amount  l)rought  over  from  the  previous  year,  and  excess 
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of  receipts  over  expenditures,  the  Governmeut  had  on  hand  a  surplus 
amounting  to  over  twenty  million  Yen.  This  amount  was  very  usefully 
employed  for  the  war  which  broke  out  in  the  year  foUoAving.  The  same 
war  caused  a  great  change  in  the  national  finance.  It  was  epoch-making 
in  the  history  of  finance  of  this  country. 

The  Sino-Japanese  War  and  National  Finance  After  It: — A  special 
session  of  the  Diet  to  vote  on  the  war  fund  of  the  Sino-Japanese  war 
was  held  in  Hiroshima  in  October  1894.     The  War  Budget  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  Yen,  of  which  twenty-six  million  Yen  was 
to  be  met  by  the  surplus  and  the  balance  of  one  hundred  twenty-four 
million  Yen  by  raising  a  public  loan.     The  Budget  was  passed  with  un- 
animity in  both  of  the  Houses.     In  the  eighth  session  of  the  Diet,  in  the 
following  year  an  additional  war  estimate  of  one  hundred  million  was 
passed,  thus  bringing  up  the  total  of  the  war  expenditures  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  Yen.     The  war  was  closed  with  complete  victory  without 
a  single  reverse,  and  b}^  the  Shimonoseki  Treaty  China  paid  an  indemnity 
of  315,000,000  and  46,000.000  Yen  in  lieu  of  retrocession  of  Liaotung 
Peninsula.     Thus  the  country  realized  a  special  receipt  of  360,000,000  Yen. 
Considered  simph'  from  the  war  expenditures,  the  sum  of  money  received 
from  China  was  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  them,  but  the  nation  was 
confronted  vnth  the  necessity  of  augmenting  its  military  strength  after 
the  war  as  well  as  of  financial  exj^ansions  in  various  lines,  so  that  the 
Budget  of  1896  suddenly  became  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  period 
since   1891,  while  the  Budget  of  1899-1900  became  three  .times  larger. 
In  the  year  1894-5  a  great  financial  change  was  accompanied  with  the 
sudden  growth  of  business  undertakings,  causing  thereby  an  expansion 
of  the  volume  of  currency,  and  the  economic  condition  of  the  country 
underwent  great  changes.     This  state  of  affairs  made  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  successfully  the  ten  years'  post-bellum  measures  of  national 
finance  projected  by  the  Ito  Cabinet.     In  1898,  the  efi^eet  of  the  failure 
of  rice  crops  of  the  previous  year  was  felt,  and  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  million  Yen  caused  the  outflow 
of  gold   from   the   country.     The   money  market  became   tight,    and   no 
margin  was  left  for  floating  a  national  loan.     The  post-bellum  fiscal  mea- 
sures of  the  Governmeut  not  only  became  difficult  to  carry  out,  but  even 
the  ordinary  measures  necessary  for  administrative  expenditures  could 
not  be  effected.     Cabinet  changes  followed  until  at  the  time  of  Yama- 
gata's  Cabinet,   the  Budget  for  1903-4  showed  a  large  surplus  in  the 
national  finance.     This  happj''  result  was  brought  about  as  explained  by 
the  Financial  Minister  Marquis  Matsukata  before  the  14th  session  of  the 
Imperial  Diet  by  following  the  already  settled  line  of  fiscal  policy  and 
by  effecting  a  sufficient  economy  as  well  as  limiting  new  undertakings 
to  the  capacity  of  available  source  of  revenue,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing the  revenues  with  expenditures.     It  was  also  due  to  the  increase 
of  taxation  which  was  passed  through  the  13th  session  of  the  Imperial 
Diet.     The  taxes  increased  were  on  land,  income,  Sake,  soy,  and  others, 
and  .the  whole  amount  realized  thereby  was  35,000,000  Yen. 
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In  1900  the  Boxer  trouble  broke  out  which  entailed  an  expenditure 
of  22,000,000  Yen.  The  Ito  Cabinet  Avhich  was  in  power  at  that  time 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Diet  a  programme  for  increasing  the  amount 
of  taxation  and  of  floating  a  public  loan.  Under  the  succeeding  Katsura 
Cabinet,  the  naval  programme  to  be  completed  in  ten  years  from  1900 
and  requiring  one  hundred  thousand  Yen  was  consummated.  The  cur- 
tailment of  administrative  expenditures  and  the  postponement  of  tele- 
phone expansion  Avere  effected.  The  year  following  (190i)  saw  the  out- 
break of  wai:  with  Russia,  which  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  serious  changes 
in  the  economics  and  finance  of  the  country. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  and  National  Finance  After  It: — The 
Russo-Japanese  war  like  the  China  war  was  an  epoch-making  event  in 
•Japan's  financial  history  but  in  point  of  size  and  general  plans  the  latter 
does  not  even  begin  to  compare  with  the  former.  AYhen  the  diplomatic  re- 
lations of  Japan  and  Russia  became  strained  toward  the  end  of  1903  and 
war  was  finally  declared  in  February  1904,  a  special  session  of  the  Diet, 
the  20th,  was  convoked  in  Tokyo  by  the  Katsura  Cabinet,  to  vote  on  the 
war  Budget.  The  appropriation  asked  amounted  to  575,000,000  Yen  of 
which  156,000,000  had  already  been  appropriated  with  Imperial  sanction 
and  the  Diet  was  asked  to  vote  on  the  balance  amounting  to  380,000,000 
Yen,  for  the  war  fund  together  Avitli  a  reserve  fund  amounting  to  40,000,- 
000  Yen.  The  war  fund  was  made  into  a  special  account  running  from 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  till  its  close.  The  financial  sources  for  the 
war  expenses  were  (1)  temporary  war  taxes,  (2)  surplus,  (3)  advance 
to  special  account  fund,  and  (4)  national  loan  and  Government's  tem- 
porary loan.  War  rates  were  imposed  on  land,  income,  business,  sake, 
sugar  consumjition,  soy,  registration,  exchanges,  huntiner  license  and 
mining  taxes,  as  well  as  on  import  dues  of  woollen  stuffs  and  kerosene 
oil,  a  consumption  tax  was  levied,  additional  rates  were  also  imposed  on 
stamps  to  be  used  in  civil  law-suits.  The  above  were  the  first  increases 
of  taxes  on  account  of  the  war.  Successive  victories  attended  the  Army 
of  this  country  and  facilitated  the  raising  of  the  foreign  and  int(>rnal 
loans,  both  of  which  amounted  to  280,000,000  Yen.  The  war,  however, 
was  not  terminatetl  during  the  year,  and  the  Government  was  obliged 
to  ask  for  another  appropriation  for  1905.  The  War  Budget  submitted 
to  the  21st  session  of  the  Diet  showed  a  total  of  one  thousand  million  Yen 
in  round  figures  including  the  war  and  general  expenditures.  The 
Government  effected  a  drastic  retrenchment  in  the  general  account 
together  witli  a  considerable  postponement  of  its  undertakings,  by  whicli 
out  of  the  total  national  receipts  of  three  hundred  million  Yen  in  round 
figures,  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  Yen  was  saved.  From  the  fund 
for  special  accounts,  eight  million  Yen  was  transferred  to  the  war  fund. 
A  second  increase  of  taxes  was  resorted  to,  whereby  seventy  million 
Yen  was  realized.  A  public  loan  of  570,000,000  Yen  was  floated.  Some 
amendments  were  made  by  the  Diet,  but  no  member  objected  to  giving 
concurrence  to  the  War  fund  of  seven  hundred  million  Yen. 
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The  above  is  the  gist  of  the  fiscal  measures  for  the  Russian  war^ 
which  was  fortunately  closed  brilliantly  on  the  part  of  Japan.  But  the 
post-bellum  finance  was  attended  with  great  difficulties.  Besides  the 
ordinary  national  expenditures,  the  expenses  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  the  front,  war  awards,  pension  to  military  and  naval  services, 
reliefs  to  be  paid,  and  the  replenishment  and  improvements  of  the  arms 
and  of  national  defense  in  general  were  to  be  met,  while  the  war  taxes 
and  war  loans  had  to  be  adjusted  and  accounted  for.  Measures  had 
also  to  be  taken  for  the  development  of  national  resources.  These  were 
no  easy  work  and  called  for  special  efforts.  The  Government  placing 
the  first  importance  on  accoiuitiug  for  national  debt,  made  the  war  taxes 
permanent  ones.  On  the  resignation  of  the  Katsura  Cabinet  after  the  war, 
the  Saionji  ^Minis^ry  succeeded  to  power.  The  new  Government  followed 
the  fiscal  measures  initiated  by  its  predecessor.  The  years  1006  and  1907 
were  passed  without  any  change,  and  the  Saionji  Cabinet  resigned  in 
190S.  The  Katsura  Govermuent  again  came  into  power,  with  its  prin- 
cipal platform  founded  on  the  readjustment  of  national  finance.  The 
planks  of  the  platform  were  (1)  no  loan  policy,  (2)  economy  in  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  (3)  postponement  of  the  Government  undertakings. 
(4:)  increase  of  the  amount  of  redeeming  national  bonds,  and  (5)  making 
the  Imperial  Railway  management  into  a  special  account.  The  six  j'^ears' 
fiscal  programme  of  the  preceding  Cabinet  was  made  out  into  one  of 
eleven  years.  By  postponement  of  continuing  undertakings  of  the 
Government,  a  sum  of  one  hundred  sixty  million  Yen  was  realized.  By 
the  readjustment  of  the  system  of  taxation  and  of  the  administrative 
organs,  a  plan  of  redeeming  national  bonds  was  carried  out.  The  Salaries 
of  Government  officials  were  raised,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  post- 
bellum  finance  commenced.  The  Katsura  Cabinet  resigned  in  August 
1911,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Saionji  Government.  In  view  of  the 
state  of  national  finance,  what  is  generally  known  as  the  negative  policy 
was  followed  by  the  Government,  for  the  i)urpose  of  adjusting  the  re- 
venues with  the  expenditures.  The  relation  of  the  Government's  finance 
to  general  economics  of  the  country  received  careful  attention  so  as  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium  between  them:  attention  was  thus  directed 
toward  placing  the  national  finance  on  a  firmer  basis.  In  January  1912, 
the  Saionji  Cabinet  resigned  and  was  again  succeeded  by  the  Katsura 
Cabinet,  but  the  Government  remained  in  office  only  for  about  fifty  days 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Yamamoto  ^linistry,  which  also  declared  its 
intention  to  devote  its  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  system  of 
taxation  and  of  fiscal  measures  in  general. 


III. 

BUDGET  FOR   THE  FINANCIAL  YE.\R   1913-14. 
The  amoimts  estimated  in  the  General  and  Supplementary  Budgets 
taken  together  for  the  Financial  Year  1913  are  for  the  ordinary  revenue 
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yen  529,755,649  (£54,261,564)  and  for  the  extraordinary  yen  57,05]  ,939 
(£5,843,689),  making  the  total  revenue  yen  586,807,588  (£60,105,253)  and 
for  the  ordinary  expenditure  yen  422,018,356  (£43,226,299)  and  for  tlie 
extraordinary  yen  164,789,232  (£16.878,954),  making  the  total  expenditure 
yen  586,807,588  (£60,105,153).  Thus,  the  ordinary  revenue  exceeds  the 
ordinary  expenditure   l)y  yen   107.737,293    (£11,035,265). 

The  total  amounts  of  the  Budgets  for  the  Financial  Years  1912-13 
and  1913-14  may  be  compared  as  follows : 


Revenue 

ii)i;3-i4 

l!t  12-1:3 

Increase 

Decrease 

Ordinary        

Extraordinary        

Total      

i'en 

.)2!).7.ir).(U!t 

i57.ur>i.!):i!) 

.■5«(i.S()7.oSS 

yen 

502..")!»7.1!t<i 

7!».442.<)2(i 

.")S2.04().122 

Yen 
27,158,45.3 

4.7(i7.4(l(i 

Yen 

22.3!)0.!»S7 

Expenditure. 

1913-14 

1912-13 

Increase 

Decrease 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary       ...              

Total      

Veil 
422.0 1S.,S.)G 
1(;4.7S!).2;J2 

r)S(i.s()7..").ss 

yen 
415.582.112 
l(Ui.45H.010 
582.040.122 

Yen 
0.430.244 

4.707.4(i(; 

Yen 

]. CCS. 778 

Upon  comparing  the  revenue  for  the  Financial  Year  1913-14  with  tlie 
estimate  for  the  preceding  year,  we  find  that  in  the  ordinary  section, 
there  is,  mainly  owing  to  the  general  economic  development,  an  increase 
of  yen  13,979,424  (£1,431,878)  in  taxes  and  duties,  yen  1,897,265  (£194,332) 
in  stamp-receipts;  yen  4.823,237  (£494,032)  in  postal,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  receipts;  yen  1,718,135  (£175,984)  in  the  profit  of  the  Monopoly 
Bureau,  and  1,994,531  (£204,295)  in  the  profit  of  the  Steel  Foundry, 
making  the  total  increase  in  this  section  yen  27,158,453  (£2,781. 773'i,  and 
in  the  extraordinary  section  there  is  a  decrease  of  yen  22,390,987 
(£2,293,454)  owing,  mainly,  to  the  decrease  in  the  amount  brought  over 
from  the  preceding  j^ear,  so  that  there  is  a  net  increase  in  the  total  revenue 
of  yen  4,767.466  (£488.370). 

Upon  comparing  the  expenditure  for  the  Financial  Year  1913-14 
with  the  estimates  for  the  preceding  year,  Ave  find  that  in  the  ordinary 
section,  there  is  an  increase  of  yen  831,380  (£85,156)  in  pensions  and 
yen  2,035,179  (£208,458)  in  various  refundments,  and  these,  with  increased 
expenditures  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  undertakings  belonging  to 
already-fixed  programmes  and  the  general  economic  advancement,  make 
the  increase  on  the  preceding  year  amount  to  yen  6,436,244  (£659,249),  and 
in  the  extraordinary  section,  while  yen  300,000  (£30,728)  is  put  down  for 
disbursement  during  the  current  financial  year  out  of  the  new  total  of 
yen  1,200,000  (£122,913)  of  the  continuing  expenditure  required  for 
participation  in  the  International  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  and  there 
have  been  increases  in  the  disbursement  this  year  out  of  the  already- 
fixed  continuing  expenditures.  There  have  also  been  decreases  in  the  an- 
nual disbursements  for  other  continuing  expenditures  and  others  again 
were  brought  to  a  conclusion  last  year  and  require  no  further  disburse- 
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ment  this  year,  -with  the  result  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  this  section 
of  yen  1,668,778  (£170,929),  so  that  there  is  a  net  increase  of  yen  4,767,466 
(£488,320)  in  the  total  expenditure. 

Next,  as  regards  national  loans,  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  of 
diminishing  their  amount  as  much  as  possible  has  been  followed,  and  it 
is  intended  in  the  present  year  to  redeem  loans  to  the  amount  of  yen  50,- 
000,000  (£5,121,377)  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  maximum  amount  of 
Treasury  Bills  to  be  issued  during  the  year  has  been  fixed  at  yen  50.000,000 
(JE),121,377),  being  a  decrease  of  no  less  than  yen  50,000,000  (£5,121.377) 
on  the  preceding  year. 

Apart  from  the  observations  above  made  in  regard  to  the  published 
figures  of  the  Budget  for  the  Financial  Year  1913-14  a  few  explanations 
should  be  made  in  connection  with  that  Budget. 

With  regard  to  the  Budget  for  the  current  financial  year,  the  Gov- 
ernment had  intended,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  it  had  an- 
nounced at  a  previous  session  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  to  reorganise  energe- 
tically all  departments  of  Govenmient  and  to  realise  fully  in  the  Budget 
for  the  current  year  financial  retrenchment  and  reorganisation :  but  un- 
fortunately, before  its  plans  could  be  carried  into  effect,  there  were 
changes  of  Goverimient  on  two  occasions,  once  immediately  before  and 
cuce  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  Diet,  so  tliat  the  Government 
had  no  time  to  make  any  new  plans  for  the  Budget  for  the  current  year 
and  drew  up  that  Budget  on  the  basis  of  that  for  the  preceding  year, 
ma^cing  only  slight  changes  in  the  expenditures  for  already-fixed  pro- 
grammes except  in  the  ease  of  a  few  new  defrayments  of  urgent  and 
unaA'oidable  nature.  Still,  the  necessity  of  administrative  and  financial 
reorganisation  having  been  long  recognised  by  both  the  Government 
and  the  people,  the  Government,  feeling  that  such  reorganisation  did  not 
permit  of  the  least  delay,  decided  to  curtail  the  expenditures  and  effect 
the  postponement  of  undertakings  in  carrying  out  the  current  year's 
Budget  and  with  part  of  the  surplus  thus  obtained  to  lighten  at  once 
the  national  burden.  Thus,  although  there  will  be  a  decrease  of  about 
yen  7.000,000  (£716,993)  as  compared  with  this  year's  Budget  in  con- 
sequence of  the  revision  of  the  Income  Tax  Law  which  was  approved  at 
the  late  session  of  the  Diet  and  there  will  be  some  decrease  also  in  the 
profit  of  the  ^Monopoly  Bureau  through  the  lowering  of  the  sale-price  of 
salt,  many  millions  of  yen  -will  be  saved  as  a  result  of  financial  reorgani- 
sation, so  that  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a  large  surplus  in  the 
National  Treasury,  which  Avill  be  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  the  re- 
duction of  the  issue  of  Treasury  Bills  already  referred  to;  and,  more- 
over, as  an  extensive  reorganisation  will  be  effected  in  the  Budget  for  the 
coming  year,  this  long-pending  question  will,  it  is  confidently  expected, 
at  last  be  satisfactorily  settled.  In  short,  although  the  Biidget  for  1913-14 
has  been  framed  mostly  on  the  basis  of  the  Budget  for  the  preceding  year, 
financial  reorganisation  wiU  be  carried  out  within  the  limits  of  its  esti- 
mates and  steps  will  be  taken  to  lighten  the  national  burden  with  a  view 


to  the  further  strengthening  of  the  financial  basis  and  to  tlie  general 
development  of  the  national  economy. 

Table  1.— State  Revenue  ami  Expoiiclitiire  lor  the  Year   Kiidiiig 

31st  Mareli.  1911,  <  ompared  Mitli  the 

Preceding  Year. 


Sources  of  Revenue. 


l'.)\:]-U  1!)12-13 

(Estimated)      (Estimated) 


Comparison. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Ordinary : 

Taxes    

Land  Tax        ...      

Income  Tax    

Business  Tax 

Succession  Tax 

Travelling  Tax      

Mining  Tax     

Tax  on  the  Is.sue  oi  Bank  Notes... 

Tax  on  Liquors      

Tax  on  Soy    ...     

Sugar  Excise  ...      ...      .  .      

Consumption      Tax     on      Textile| 
fabrics.         ...      • j 

Consumption  Tax  on  Kerosene  Oil. 

Tax  on  Bourses      

Customs  Duties      

Tonnage  Dues.        

Other  Taxes 

Stamp  Receipts 

Receipts    from   Public    Undertakings^ 

and  State  Property         | 

Postal,  Telegraph  and   Telephone  I 
Services        | 

Forests     ...  

(Salt  ...       .. 

Profits  of  Monopoly  J  Camphor  . 
(  Tobacco    . . . 

Other    Receipts    from    Public    Un- 
dertakings and  State  Property... 
Transferred    from   Special    Accounts 

for  Deposits    

Transferred   front    Special    Accounts 

for  Government-General  of  Korea. 
Transferred  from  Special  Accounts  foi  \ 

Government-General  of  Formosa...  / 
Other  Miscellaneous   Receipts... 

Total    


Extraordinary  : 

Proceeds  from  Sale  of  State  Property. 

Chinese  Indemnity  Receipt 

Receipts    from    the    Issue   of  Public  I 

Loans        ...      ' 

Forestry  Fund  transferred        ...      ...^ 

Transferred  from  Warships  and  Tor-  i 

pedo-boats  Replenishment  Fund...^ 
River     Improvement     Works     Fund  i 

transferred       i 

Surplus     of     the      Preceding      Year  J 

transferred       ^ 

Other  Extraordinary  Receipts 

Total    

Total  Revenue    


Yen 

75,335,046 

35,471.076 

25,0.59,190 

3,037.444 

4,114,145 

2,188,318 

816,239 

89,047,457 

4,789,062 

1.5,125,293 

19,180,204 

2,014.729 

4.022,140 

55,900,667 

600.943 

235,095 

29.071,227 

140,034,529 

58.992,678 

10,702.740 

10,007,105 

114,914 

53,728,408 

6,428,564 

12,052,109 

5,11 7, (i87 

2,758.054 
3,178,380 

529,755,649 


2,363,134 
2,144,()34 

15,427,220 

2,829,087 

12,000,000 

14,913,788 

4,531,902 

2,842,714 

57,051,939 

586,807,588 


Yen      I 

322,904,2.39; 

75.407,994; 

.32.725.282, 

24,595.3(55 

1,949.087; 

3,578.933! 

1,978,139! 

860,284 

88,481,582 

4,634,845 

1.3,789,790 

18,643,791 

1,998,0281 

3,025,003 

49,892,207 

577.339 

225,970 

27,173,962 

131,368,040 

.54,169,441 

10,783.188 

10,071.318 

101,051 

51,300,043 

4,283,599 

12,170,067 

2,387,364 

3,479,795 
3, 052, .529 

502.597.196 


4,-579,031 
2,144,175 

15,181,540 

2,829,087 

12,000,000 

15,162,310 

21,509,855 

5,970,322 

79,442,920 

582,040,122 


Ten 
13,979.424 

2.740,394 
463,825 

1,088,357 
535,212 
210,174 

505,875 

154,217 

1,335,503 

530,413 

16,101 

.397,137 

6.014,480 

23,604 

9,125 

1,897,205 

8,605,889 
4,823,237 


2,428,425 
2,144,905 

481,442 

2,7.30,323 

125,581 
27.158,453 


245.680 


4.767.406 


Ten 
r2,948 


44,045 


20.44S 

(it;4  153 

46.137 


721.741 


.21(i.4!»7 
141 


248.528 

.037,893 
,133.608 
.390,987 
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Branches  of  Expenditure. 


1918-14 

1912-13 
(Estimated) 

.Comparison. 

(Estimated) 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Yen 

Ten 

Yen 

Yen 

4.500.000 

4.500.000 

— 

— 

4.-298.:i05 

4.282.541 

15,764 

— 

704.497 

794,538 

— 

41 

3.477.21-2 

3.466.110 

11.102 

— 

2().59(; 

21.893 

4.703 

— 

12.590.S01 

12.407.066 

183,735 

— 

■  498,128 

504.238 

— 

(i.llO 

0.788.532 

9.648.601 

139,931 

— 

2.304.1*1 

2.254.227 

49.914 

— 

188.910.285 

185.825.900 

9.084.385 

— 

371.859 

371.433 

426 

— 

11.685.758 

11,202.497 

483.261 

— 

553.115 

519,415 

33,700 

— 

1.640.805 

1.765,237 

— 

124.432 

312,381 

312.381 

— 

— 

1.184,063 

1.149.618 

34.445 

— 

7.547.522 

7.547.522 

— 

— 

142.940.794 

142,323.811 

625,983 

— 

12.000.000 

12,000,000 

— 

— 

.10.664.988 

8.633,986 

2,031.002 

— 

78.155.403 

78.263.728 

— 

108,325 

387.583 

386,496 

1.087 

— 

73.607.523 

73.734.551 

— 

127,028 

4.160.297 

4.142.681 

17.616 

— 

42.236.215 

40.918.155 

1,318,060 

— 

194.192 

194.192 

— 

— 

42.019.112 

40.708.882 

1.310.230 

— 

22.911 

15.081 

7.830 

— 

12.303.799 

12.350.337 

43.462 

— 

159.013 

159.013 

— 

— 

t).096.506 

(i.063.949 

32.557 

— 

6.079.046 

6.068.099 

10.947 

— 

59.234 

59.276 

— 

— 

9.547.453 

9.485.468 

61,985 

42 

569.759 

569.759 

— 

— 

5.766.963 

5.710,336 

56,627 

— 

3.210.731 

3.205.373 

5.358 

— 

7.708.243 

7.626.158 

82,085 

— 

537.138 

502.973 

34.165 

— 

4,672.310 

4.t)68.503 

3.807 

— 

2.498.795 

2.454.682 

44.113 

— 

61.677.852 

59.922.759 

1.755.093 

— 

754.279 

724.987 

29.292 

— 

29.382.938 

28.234.578 

1.148.360 

— 

30.846.449 

30.272.008 

574.441 

— 

694.186 

691.186 

3.000 

— 

422.018,356 

415,582,112 

6.436.244 

— 

293.165 

936.640 

_ 

643.475 

19.770.353 

21.572.249 

— 

1.801,896 

42.576.551 

43.048.639 

— 

472,088 

19.780.673 

17.720.252 

2,060.421 

— 

54.845.591 

52.892.150 

1,953,441 

— 

648.137 

778.859 



130,722 

1.058.843 

1.030.652 

28.191 

— 

9.375.189 

S.412..309 

962.880 

— 

l(i.440.730 

20.0(i(>.260 



3.625,530 

164.789.232 

166.458.010 

— 

1,668,778 

586.807.588 

582.040.122 

4.767;468 

— 

Ordinary  : — 

Imperial  Household 

Foreign  Affairs 

Department  Proper        ...      

Embassies,    Legations    and    Con-1 
sulates  abroad     j 

Other  Expenses      ...     

Home  Affairs      

Department  Proper        

Prefectures  (Do,  Fu  and  Ken)     ... 

Other  Expenses      

Finance         

Department  Proper        

Interest  on  Deposits  and  Charges'! 
for  its   Payment J 

Cabmet  and  Privy  Council 

House    of   Peers    and    House    of  I 
Representatives j 

Court   of  Administrative   Litiga-1 
tion   and   Board    of   Auditors.J 

Custom-Houses       

Expenses  for    the  Collection   ofl 
Inland  Taxes       ...       J 

Transferred     to     National     Debt! 
Consolidation  Fund J 

Transferred  to  Warships  and  Tor- 1 
pedo-boats  Replenishment  Fund./ 

Other  Expenses      

Army    

Department  Proper        

Expenses  for  Military  Affairs 

Other  Expenses      

Xavy     

Department  Proper        

Expenses  for  Militarj-  Affairs 

Other  Expenses      

Justice 

Department  Proper        

Judicial  Courts        ...      ...      

Prisons     ... 

Other  Expen.ses      

Public  Instruction       

Department  Proper        

Educational      Institutions       andl 
Library         / 

Other  Expenses      

Agriculture  and  Commerce      

Department  Proper        

Forestry  Expenses 

Other  Expenses      

Communications 

Department  Proper        

Communication   Expenses     

Pensions  and  Annuities         

Other  Expenses      

Total    ... 

Extraordinary : — 

Foreign  Affairs 

Home  Affairs      

Finance        

Army    

Navy    

Justice 

Public  Instruction      v     ... 

Agriculture  and  Commerce      

Communications 

Total    .>     ...     

Total  Expenditure     


2.84 
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Table    3.— State 


Sources  of  Eerenue. 

1900-01 

1901—02 

1902—03 

I 
1903—04     1904-05 

1905— CO 

Ordinary  :-- 

Taxes   

Land  Tax   

1  e?!. 

133,926,095 

46,717,797 

6,368,039 

6,051,515 

139,574,809 

46,6t:  6,494 

6,836,890 

6,481,045 

1 
ye>i.                Yei7.               Yen. 
i 
151,084,949146,163,363194,362,563 
46,505,391!  46,873,086!  60,939,781 
7,460,692     8,247,177!  14,369,933 
6,777,047j     7,049,251!  12,601,r:42 

1 

Yen. 

251,275,170 
80,473,022 

Inconae  Tax    

23,278,377 

Business  Tax 

18,784,656 
629,684 

Succession  Tax 

Travelling  Tax 

624,248 

727,622 

762,632 

1       344,305 

801,983         fl9S.,^93 

2,211,869 
1,692,108 

2,472,089 

Tax  on    the  Issue) 
of  Bank  Notes...} 

1,404,794 

1,693,599 

1,120,895 

823,603 

1,906,234 

Tax  on  Liquors 

50,450,485 

58,134,864 

63,923,965 

53,128,084 

58.751,602 

59,576,142 

Tax  on  Sov    

3,1c  3,890 

3,464,025 
612,344 

3,555,229 
4,145,773 

3,544,528 
6,942,969 

■ 

.%108,829 
8,362,294 

4,423,766 
1,882,9S3 

r- ,272,875 

Sugar  Excise 

11,348,317 

Consumption    Tax") 

on  Textile  Fabrics  J 

Consumption     Tax) 

on  Kerosene  Oil.  J 

5,319,890 

Tax  on  Bourses 

Customs  Duties  

Tonnage  Dues    

Other  Taxes   

Stamp   Eeceipts 

1,228,461 

17,009,815 

336,352 

580,699 

12,289,237 

836,397 

13,630,815 

361,098 

129,615 

12,274,704 

814,083 

15,501,469 

387,488 

130,282 

13,847,953 

811,580 

17,378,303 

430,530 

132,269 

14,161^,480 

880,277 

23,159.731 

465,066 

167,626 

17,226,440 

76,401,575 

29,350,581 

2  241,098 

36,757,382 

5;:8,435 

879,218 

30,267,758 

Eeceipts  from  Publ  c) 
Undertakings    and? 

State  Property ' 

Postal,     Telegraph) 
&  Telephone  Ser-( 
vices  ^ 

40,073,712 
20,699,331 

44,327,807 
20,934,1,87 

49,918,849 
22,57^,074 

55,702,067 
24,844,128 

99,875,160 
33,405,258 

Forest 

Salt •. 

2,271,020 

7,244,159 
8,090,069 

2,347,914 

10,866,700 
7.706,161 

2,749,977 

12,367,569 

9,184,588 

2,228,325 

273,513 
14,^98,291 
10,277,603 

3,022,4^3 

712,609 
27,462,007 
11,468,926 

3,445,096 

1^,91*8,012 

Profits  of  Camphor. 
JNIonoply.  — Tobacco. 
Eailway  Profits.    ... 

743,579 
33,602,058 
12,426,152 

Eeceipts  from  Hok-) 
kaido  E'way.   ...j 

Other  receipts  from  j 
Public  undertak-  ( 
ings       &     State  ( 
Property ) 

416,642 

456,432 

647,S31 

803,011 

1,057,735 

1,056,722 

1,352,491 

2,015,613 

2,392,809 

2,377,195 

3,327,234 

3,195,28S 

Transferred     frora-j 
Special  Account  for( 

Deposit-s 3 

Transferred      fromS 
Special    Account  ( 
lor  Gov.-Gen.  off 
Korea J 

2,381,896 

2,316,314 

2,750,086 

3,458,603 

3,140,212 

2,685,02^ 

Transferred  from") 
Special    Account 
for  Gov.-Gen.  of( 
Formosa ) 

338,936 

563,768 

804,048 

1,350,000 

1,709,639 

1,742,595 

Other     Miscella-) 

neous  Deposits...} 

Total 

3,160,205 

2,974,698 

2,834,528 

3,337,187 

6,301,700 

12,456,030 

192,170,081 

J 

202,035,100 

221,240,408 

224,180.699 

299,142,129 

398,301,742 
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ISevcnuc. 


ly06— 07      1907—08  1  1908—09 


1  en. 

383,468,858 

84,637,498 

26,348,739 

19,770,159 

1,405,42? 

2,463,801 
1,928,152 

1,692,285 

71,100,004 

5,601,458 
16,156,7o4 

5,037,515 


4,679,831 
41,853,533 

580,581 

213,174 

34,260,44S 


118.090,421 


31,904,163 


5,468,786 
23,232,385 

1,163,826 
32,574,484 
16,6S7,4i2 


Yen. 


Yen. 


515,983,415322,636,051 
84,973,9271  85,418,391 
27,291,875'  32,144,098 
20,383,940!  23,574,427 
1,822,297      2,446,94S 

2,773,550!     2,851,071 
2,173,555|     1,998,143 

;!,329,9]6:     1,775,46 

7S,406,;;23:  83,590,684 


5,474,691 
16,178,234 

19,114,902 
53,078 


4,859,425 
19,684,3  Ls 

19,316,736 
],6S9,16 


3,154,929     2,410,794 

50,027,305   40,067,^07 

610,458!        583,008 

214.4351        22%574 

25,15  \994   22,853,222 


14),771,0011)1,65S,690 


37,239,027 


3,9,161,636 


8,225,322  9,496,340 

24,652,674  15,606,2  J2 

898,165  221,714 

35,607,9021  49,304,568 

32,238,909  35,113,147 


1909—10  I  1910—11  I  1911—12  i  1912—13       1913—14 
[  Estimated;   (E^timate-J 


Yen. 

323,407,075'; 

85,693,955 

32,8  0  432' 

25.112,330 

2,784,436 

3,032,800 
2,0:)7,973j 

720,140! 

t 

91,4S  ',101; 

j 

4,731,80  'i 

13,270,189 

18  778,324 
2,112,308 

3,657,500 

36,423.860 

-568,761 

232,168 

30,746,048 


Yen. 

)1 7,285,605; 
76,291,796; 
31,722,2571 
25,756,844! 
3,132,344^ 

:],408,486' 
2,167,646| 

815,958! 

S6.701,'44' 

4,680,902 
17,906,:i68 

18,2;]3  622 

2,087,755 

3,617,584 
39,949,339 

580,246 

2;!3,314 

27,219,426 


115  216,521128,767,700 


43,958,863   49,227,214 


10,014,535 
11,1:54,120 
47,691 


10,885,049 
11,060,131 
93,31 


47,267,571;  5  ),9:}6,126 


Yen, 

529,071, ;;2(i 

74,9:56,085 

34,755,74(j! 

24,59*^,612 

4  061,596 

:5,918,334 

2,2;5!<,072 

l,388,16o! 

86.032,832' 

! 

4,«28,316 
17,255,518 

18,916,151 


Yen.         j 

:522,964,239| 

75,407,994 

32,725,282 

24,595  365 

1,949,087 

3,578,9.331 
1,978,139 

860,284 

88,481,382 

4.6:34,845 
13;789,790 

18,643,791 


Yen. 

336,943,663 

75,;335,046 

;55,47 1,676 

25,059,190 

3,0:J7,444 

4,114,145 
2,188,31:; 

816,2:59 

89,047,457 

4,789,062 
15,125,29:5 

19,180  204 


1,925,503     1,993,628         2,014,729 


4,799,625  3,625,003 

48,518,614  49,892,207 

653,817  577,339 

214,309  225,970 

29,073,697  27,173,962 


4,022,140 

55,906,687 

600,943 

235,095 

29,071,227 


132,252,365 131,368,640'     140,0:34,529 


51,963,732   54,169,441'       58,992,678 


11,047,947  10,783,188 

11,842,141  10,671,318 

179,903  161,0M 

51,;515,S84  51,300,043 


1  '.762,74*1 

10,007,165 

114,914 

53,728,468 


4,059,325 


2,909,002     2,755,043 


2,793,742 


6,565,s64 


:3,268,S85,     4,;50l,S04     6,17:5,456     7,552,359     8,995,063 


2,039293     2:549,771 


2,535,820     2,929,657 


5,031,459 


5,902,758     4,283,599,        6,42:s564 

8,799,S26   12,170,6)7        12,652,109 
1,348,065!    2,:587,364         5,117,687 


4,918,264 


3,770,346     2  725,051 1     4,005,747     3,390,508;     4,032,075[     3,095,146 
44,89^,251 492,287,037|509,812,986!483,242,169l491,331,:527|508,558,684  502,597,196^     529,755,649 


3,479,795         2,758,054 


3,052,529         :5,178,380 
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Table  3. -State 


Sources  of  Eevenue.     \  1900-01  I  1901—02     1902-0".      190^—04      1904—05  '  1905—06 


Extraordinary  : — 

Proceeds  of   Sale    of) 

State  Property.   ...]' 
Chinese       Indemnity) 

Eeceipts j 

Receipts  from  the  Is-) 
sue  of  Public  Loans] 

Forestry  Fund  trans- 1 
ferred /I 

Transferred          from  ^ ' 
Warships  <&  Torpe-'; 
do-boats  Eeplenisli- 1 
ment  Fund ) 

Eiver  Improvement. 
Works  Fund  trans- ' 
ferred \ 

Local     Contributions 
to  Expenses  incur-) 
red  by  the  State  for' 
the  Flenefit  of  cer- 1 
tain  Prefectures  ...-' 

Temporary  Loans 

Chinese  Indemnity  | 
transferred J 

Proceeds  of  Sale  ofj 
4?o  Chinese  Indem-' 
nity  Bonds    ) 

Pepayment  of  war) 
Prisoners'  Mainte-/ 
nance  Expense.    ...' 

Traasferred  from  Sur-  > 
plus   from    Special  / 
Account  for  Extra- 
ordinary War   Ex- 1 
penses 

Surjilus  of  the  Pre- 
ceding year  trans- 
ferred  

Other    Miscellaneous) 

R  ce'pts j 

Total 


Yen. 

931,288 

38.136  599 


Ve/i. 


]  'e/i. 


Yen. 


1,254.632|     1.34;], 020     1,051,265 
1,974,445     2,105,379 


Yen. 

776,191 
2,345,303 


31,721,764 


12.741,033     6,881,256     6,587,052 


Yen. 

1.240,884 
3,106,272 

73,925,171 


868,207!     1,141,042;     1.553,382     1,864,944     1.790.9131        952,720 


1246,97/1     1,060,654 


1.197  141;     1,088,800  20,000        833  309 


5  500,000,  11,000.000,     2,000,000     2,500,000 
31,240,140!  20.883.427   13,866,937}    9,514,215' 

I  33,301,800'         ' 


3,544,375     1,709,797 


Total  Revenue 


88:987     3,104,809;     7,502,225!    8,114,693   10,621,627 


25  669.591 
103  684  787 


2,157.620^        621034'     2,919.507 
72,32;^  950   76  101,016   36,040,059 


50,411,254 


2,636,3  i6j     4  775,244 
28,324,807136,954,650 


295.854  868  274,359,049  297.341 ,424  260,220,75«'  327,466,936  535,256,392 


NOTE  : — (1)  Of  the  figures  for  the  profits  of  the  salt  and  camphor  monopolies;  men- 
amounts  of  gross  receipts  ;  in  the  profits  of  salt  monopoly  for  1908-09  and  1911-12 
long  to  the  gross  receipts  from  salt  monopoly. 

(1)  Local  comributions  for  1911-12  A  subsequent  years  to  expenses  incurred 
Special  Account  for  Eiver  Improvement  Works  Fund  &  then  ransferred  from,  toge- 
purpose  of  meeting  the  expenses  for  river  improvement  works. 
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Rcven  ue. — Continued. 


1906—07 

1907—08 

1908—09 

1909—10 

1910^11 

I 

1911—12     1912—13 
!,  Estimated; 

1913-14 
Estiin.ted" 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

}  en.              Yen. 

Yen.     • 

2,886,527 

2,456,292 

2,749,946 

2,239,760 

2,486,755 

3,704,396     4,579,631 

2,363,134 

2,200,201 

2,030,260 

2,030,227 

2,030,200     2,062,270 

1,073,401;    2,144,175 

2,144,034 

15,508,259 

823,764 

2,580,240!     2,838,870 

11,200,730  15,181,540 

15,427,220 

1,771,830 

2,194,921 

2,463,534 

2,278,835 

2,776,S58 

2,426,663     2,829,087 

2,829,087 

10,939,586 

10,9;!9,586 

10,689,586 

10,689,586 

12,000,000 
10,066,190 

12,000,000 
15,162,316 

12,000,000 
14,913,788 

1,330,^98 

2,428,118 

1,076,679 

1,035,635 

1,567,377 

1,000.000 

1,650,000 

750,000        800,000 

47,452,485 

212,739,718 

1 

57,160,585 

65,975,497 

254,682,858 

158,576,167 

144,652,643 

101,247,795  21,569,855 

4,531,962 

4,691,P56 
85,549,555 

17,579,872 
364,796,780 

8,657,677 
285,074,274 

14,123,697 
194,304,109 

13,668,492 
181,542,451 

6,914,362     5.976,322 
148,633,537  79,44l',926 

2,842,714 
57,051939 

830,447,807 

857,083,817 

794,937,260 

677,5:6,278 

672,873,778 

657,192,221 

582,040,122 

586,807,588 

tioned    in   this  Table,    those    for    the    years    prior    to     1907-08     inclusive  represent  tlie 
are  included  the  amount -i  in  arrears  of    ¥3,713,375  and    Yl,829    res]iectively,   whidi   he- 

by  the  Stute  for  the  benefit  of  cirtain  prefectures  liave  been  placed  to  the  credit   of   tlie 
ther  with  otlier  revenues  belonging  to    this    account,    to    the    General    Accoun     for    the 
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Table  4.— State 


Branches    of 
Expenditure 

1900-01 

1901-02 

1 

1902-03 

1903-04    ; 

1904-05 

1905-06 

•Ordinary  : — 

Imperial  Household... 

Yen 

3,000,000 

1 

Ten 
3,000,000 

Ten 
3,000,000 

Yen 

3,000,000 

Yen 

3,000,000 

Ten 

3,000,000 

Foreign  Affairs 

2,425,724 

2,153,243 

2,284,113 

2,718,644 

i 

2,437,862 

2,458,701 

Department  Proper. 

256,823 

154,012! 

183,000 

298,974' 

2.82,213 

242,148 

Embassies,     Lega-1 
tions  &   Consul- f 
ates  abroad J 

2,168,901 

1,999,282 

2,101,113 

2,419,670 

2,155,649 

2,216,553 

Other  Expenses 

Home  Affairs    

10,954,703 

9,899,413 

10,777,870 

10,884,797 

9,768,049 

9,226,183 

Department  Proper. 

317,000 

301,307 

292,279 

286,832 

293,892 

312,781 

Prefectures      (Do,\ 
Fa  &  Ken J 

8,347,538 

7,115,451 

8,009,297 

8,217,537 

8,205,278 

7,911,096 

Other  Expenses 

2,290,164 

2,482,655 

2,476,294 

:',380,428 

1,268,879 

1,002,306 

Finance  

47,297,090 

51,566,742 

56,816,138 

52,945,142 

55,551,077 

82,105,452 

Department  Proper 

259,973 

264,274' 

248,152 

248,472 

226,505 

221,512 

Interest  on  Depo-^ 
sits  and  Charges [ 
for  its  Pavment* 

2,383,565 

2,333,668 

2,752,076 

3,460,716 

3,144,832 

2,691,990 

Cabinet    &    Privy  | 
Council     '.J 

370,465 

364,791 

80,989 

390,905 

354,828 

359,504 

House  of  Peers  &1 
House  of  Eepre-  > 
sematives ) 

Court   of  ,Admin-^ 
istrative  Litiga-/ 
tioas  &  Board  off 
Auditors  ) 

1,244,295 
236,738 

1,270,541! 
226,734 

1,038,813 
220,142 

1,593,307 
216,197 

1,486,104 
211,446 

1,491,779 
215,541 

Custom-Houses . 


Expenses  for  the) 
Collection  of  > 
Inland  Taxes  ...* 

Transferred  to  Xa-) 
tional  Debt  Con-f 
solidation   Fund* 

Transferred  to'V 
War-hips  and  [ 
Torpedo  -  boats? 
Keplenishment  \ 
Fund '^ 

Rewards  &  Pensions 

Residency-General. 

Expenses  for  Mono-) 
poly     Camphor) 

Expenses  for  Mo-| 
nopoly  of  Salt  j 

Other  Expenses 


600,581!       631,661        669,624  676,535  649,319  699,996 

3,272,231     3,477,349     3,717,553'  3,760,691  3,658,844  4,138,265 

32,457,570'  35,376,461  40,034,146  33,023,804'  28,502,824'  46,388,701 

!  6,569,87l'  6,599,722 

4,336,391'     4,700,949     5,204,445  5,6*8,561  6,432,122  12,666,299 

59,624  571,827 

I 

2,135,280'    2,920,314;    2,550,198  3,885,954  6,263,757'  6,060,318 

I                    i  '  1 
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Expenditure. 


1906-07 

1907-08 

1908-09 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

(Estimated) 

1913-14 

(Estimated) 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

4,500,000 

4,500,000 

4,500,000 

4,500,000 

2,672,573 

3,672,002 

3,731,859 

3,873,683 

4,144,835 

4,558,942 

4,282,541 

4,298,305 

281,582 

391,424 

351,946 

339,150 

782.951 

793,768 

794,538 

794,497 

2^0,991 

3,280,578 

3,379,913 

3,534,533 

3,344,107 

3,741,943 

3,466,110 

3,477,212 

17,777 

23,231 

21,893 

26,596 

9,792,372 

10,596,688 

10,948,620 

11,227,267 

11,637,731 

11,874,612 

12,407,066 

12,590,801 

299,331 

329,057 

335,226 

368,608 

414,462 

483,861 

504,238 

498,128 

8,301,958 

8,928,687 

9,312,273 

9,804,926 

9,047,395 

9,274,328 

9,648,601 

9,788,532 

1,191,083 

1,338,944 

1,301,120 

1,053,734 

2,175,874 

2,116,422 

2,254,227 

2,304,141 

216,894,337 

253,866,891 

240,118,089 

191,403,758 

193,707,520 

185,111,582 

185,825,900 

188,910,285 

277,314 

290,316 

252,337 

260,705 

346,097 

357,024 

371,433 

371,859 

3,357,157 

4,324,365 

6,191,776 

7,574,919 

9,021,789 

7,823,127 

11,202,497 

11,685,758 

,       363,225 

414,927 

433,051 

431,006 

518,886 

550,215 

519,415 

553,115 

1,500,964 

1,322,556 

1,645,941 

1,524,964 

1,564,387 

1,537,215 

1,765,237 

1,640,805 

218,976 

241,849 

255,308 

257,276 

288,440 

311,302 

312,381 

312,381 

806,350 

902,028 

938,580 

1,004,715 

1,072,474 

1,129,850 

1,149,618 

1,184  063 

5,377,540 

5  690,755 

6,664,523 

6,716,965 

6,745,789 

8,153,270 

7,547,522 

7,547,522 

151,183,514 

174,390,457 

176,836,532 

153,179,792 

154,270,012 

147,212,558 

142,328,811 

142,949,794 

10,939,586 

10,939,586 

10,689,586 

-- 
10,689,586 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

32,136,352 

29,297,703 

27,535,608 

1,367,S73 

1,165,916 

1,356,475 

2,231,786 

762,726 

859,747 



11,716,3;]0 

12,48^,577 



9,193,890 

11,336,151 

7,255,931 

8,407,355 

1 

0,958,295 

i 

6,037,021 

8,633,986 

10,664  988 
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Table  4.— State 


Branches     of 
Expenditure 


1900-01    I    1901-02    :    1902-0;:;    i    1903-04 


Army  

Department  Proper. 
Expense^  for  Miii-| 

tary   Affairs j 

Other  Ex]3ense? 

Navy   

Pepartraent  Proper- 
Expenses  for  .Mili-| 

tary  Affairs j 

Other  Expenses 


Ym  Ten         \            Yen         i  Yen 

86,123,892i  37,433,911  39,169,669'  39,355,388 

231,754|  236,425   2;37,43ll  222,576 

34,144,196'  35,886,445  37,763,916'  38,218,170 

1,747,941  1,311,040     1,168,322  914,643 

I  ' 

16,911 000  19,484,953   21,063,345  21,530,237 

172,005  167,187        158,352  147,421 

16,73S995:  19  317,766   20,904,993  21,382,810 


1904-05       1905-06 


Justice    

Department  Proper. 

Judicial  Court 

Prisons    

Other  Expenses 

Public  Instruction     ... 

Department  Proper. 

Educational  Tnsti-| 

tutions      LibraryJ 

Other  Expenses 


Yen 

Yen 

9,066,468 

8,535,794 

157,708 

197,458 

8,417,087 

7,886,143 

491,672 

452,192 

8.132,720 

12,332,139 

121.1-7 

123,785- 

8,011,593 

12,208,354 

7,803,152  10,436,392;  10,752,294  10,741,731 1  10,020,a35     9,870,599 


111,295  136,357,  130,409|  128,7241  120,408 
4,777,364'  4,832,672  5,006,2.^>7{  4,947,657j  4,776,631 
2,914,943'     5,467,363     5,615,648     5,t)65,349|     5,122,996' 


Agriculture  &  Com-") 

merce    ) 

Department  Proper. 

Forestry    Expenses. 

Other  Expenses 

Communications   

Department  Proper. 
Communication      | 

Expenses  ) 

Pensions  and    An-| 

nuities j 

Other  Expenses 

Total   

Extraordinary : — 

Foreign  Affairs 

Home  Affairs 

Finance  

Army  

Xavy   

Justice     

Public  Institution    ... 
Agriculture  &  Com-) 

merce    j 

Communications   


4,456,708 

392,814 

2,027,398: 

2,036,496 

2,209,883 
353,976 
965,225| 
890,682 

17,952,014 

299,234 

16,960,569 


4,740,253 

439,669 

2,221,8S0' 

2,078,704 

2,559,002' 

370,722j 

1,019,265 

1,169,015; 

19,089,674 

227  312 

18,230,564 


118,584 
4,741,917 
5,010,098 


4,842,795 

462,247^ 

2,418,4 18| 

1,962,130' 

i 

2,803,257| 

383,502 

1,102,365 

1,317,390 

19,550,327 

221,795 

18,668,270 


5,037,574! 

461,355 

2,570,950 

2,041,269 

i 

2,922,711; 

383,020! 

1,218,487; 

1,321,204; 

20,589,e90: 

227,354 

19,689,284 


692,212        631,798;        660,262 
149,134,167:160,363,583171,059,808 

t       ! 
309,907|   614,620,   3/1,506! 

I  15,386,963!  15,854,030  18,451,518 

i  6,408,929'  6,559,410  39,584,3411 


4,508,655 

414,879 

2,560,604' 

1,533,172 

2,790,013 

363,079 

1,142,872 

1,284,062 

21,688,911 

205,788 

19,641,347 


4,632,605 

378,409 

2,727,648 

1  526,549 

2,655,145 

313,84& 

1,065,039 

1,276,261 

21,864,783 

494,615 

19,725,725 


673,052  1,841,777  1,644,443 
169,761,914 126,963,789 156,681,402 


38,714,309!  20,947,869 

41,363,895  24,494,375 

531,476        515,866 


10,272,390| 

15,262,843 

699,657' 


Total 


1,377,608     l,487,990j    2,253,472 

9,372,883|     8,516,245     4,392,109 

30,149,920  27,502,8371  26,879,086 

143,615,S92106,493,241,118,156,92;3 


1,?98,177 

16,056,147 

4,976.136 

7,529,174 

14,587,620 

599,460 

1,673,900 

6,845,464 

25,968,138 

79,834,217 


2,685,'279  2,570,736 
11,059,504  5,273,089 
95,031,798220,233,577 

3,021,570     2,573,377 

12,480,499  11.079,802 

355,986    249,289 

1,465,492  1,032,967 

5,845,355  6,288,805 

18,146,412   14,758,161 

150,091,893  264,059,803 


Total  Expenditure  ...  ,292,750,059.266,856,824289,226,731,249,596,131277,055,682420,741,205 
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Expenditure.     {Continued.) 


1906-07 


1907-08 


1908-09 


^7,824,895 
2:37,581 

;}7,020,176 
567,139 

27,991,350 

137,387 
27,853,963 

10,051.150 
120,371 

4,855,5:.8 
5,07518 

5,004,547 

400,051 

3,034,626 

1,569,870 

3,671  837 

343,300 

2,025,087 

1,303,449 

2;?,051,172 

534,051 
21,864  380 

652,741 


Yen 

49,916,237 
282,624 


Yen 

67,665,133 
304,056 


1909-10 


1910-11 


1911-12 


49,034,481,  65,596,633 
599,132     1,764,444 

31,292,936  34,347,700 

146,260        151,968 
31,T46,676[  34,195,7-''-'^ 

10,825,2531  10,859,537 

146,140  147,517 

5,141,465^  5,205,803 

5,537,648  5,506,21 


3"frt         I            Yen  Ytn 

69,601,504   74,888,197  77,421,744 

324,080        364,759  371,735 

66,339,640:  70,684,314  73,069,236 

3,839,124  3,980,772 


1912-13    1    1913-14 
(Estimated)    (Estiraated) 


Yen 

78,263,728  78,155,403 


6,026,286 

408,6871 

3,999,575 

1,618,024 

4,923,538 

I 

365,740 

I 

2,950,593; 
1,607,205| 

24,448,275 

577,1771 

23,194,0861 


6,291,100 

483,lp2 

4,171,473 

1,636,524 

6,284,990, 

440,366 

4,058,978 

1,785,646 

25,998,805| 

617,228 

24,686,180, 


677,012        695,397[ 
59,954,234398,568,105409,245,922 


2,927,785, 

35,143,4321 

152,273' 
34,991,159, 

I 
11,659,286: 

157,788| 

5,650,9811 

5,850,5171 

6,361,495| 

489,375| 

4,239,479 

1,632,641 

6,558,315 

444,641 

4,2iJ6,580 

1,817,094 

55,364,396 

587,899 

26,434,680j 

27,624,8941 

716,922 

394,193,137 


38,359,3121  40,208,251 

185,963        192,332 

38,141,9:^9  39,969,547 


31,421 

12  318,335 
155,269 


46  373 


12,612,354 

156,435 

6,085,622:     6,110,878 

5,991,244     6.285,795 

86,200  59,247 


386,496 

73  734,551 

4,142,681 

40,918,155 

194,192 

40,708,882 

15,081 

12,350,337 
159,013 


387,583 

73,607,523 
4,100,297 

42,236,215 

194,192 

42,019,112 

22,911 

12393,799 
159,013 


7,584,051  9,025,399 

536,424  554,618 

4,869,628  5,280,260 

2,177,999  3,190,522 

6,993.237  7,255,859 

470,584  478,711 

4,477,944  4,532,578 

2,044,709  2,244,571 


57,875,960 
629,001 


57,320,301 
679,996 


28,083,8l8j  26,911,238 

28,319,947]  29,066,836' 

843,194'       662,23l| 

1412,009,179409,889,045 


6,063,949  j  6,096,506 

6,068,0991  6,079,046 

59,276  59,234 

9,485,468  j  9,547,453 

i69,759  569,759 

5,710,336  5,766,963 

3,205,373  3,210,731 

7,626.158  7,708,243 

502,973!  537,138 

4,66S,503|  4,672,310 

2,454,682  2,498,795 

59,922,759  61,677,852 

724,9b7|  754,279 

2S,2;M,578i  29,382,938 


30,272,008 
691,186 


30,846,449 
694,186 


415,582,112422,018,356 


2,308,141: 

6,212,594 

16,039,521 

;*.0,044,677 

33  885,320 

621,296 

1,935,862 

«,  184,815 

25,089,124 

124  321,350 


5,194,625,  5,340,114 

10,4i3,023  17,737,379: 

10,284,166  52,384,604j 

76,127,4901  74,140,048, 

40,979,384  37,230,748| 

742,945!  821,3901 

1,038,518  1,358,872 

11,774,742  14,939,160 

I  47,227,961  23,162,857 

203,832,854227,115,171 


5,396,502; 

9,903,603' 

27,330,3515; 

36,564,497 

35,902,959 

912,601 

969,605' 

8,250,759 

18,469,614 
138,700,498 


673,408! 

12,101,177 

44,035,806 

26,435,360, 

45,481,220 

771,017 

1,425,507 

7,691,259 

19,530,094 

157,144,848 


1,097,531 

21,742,927 

37,842,241 

27,578,162 

60,255,360 

926,294 

1,422,928 

5,498,022 

19,122,096 

175,485,568 


464,275,583  602,400,959  636,301,093  532,893,635  569,154,028  585,374,613 


936,640' 

21,572,249 

43,048,639 

17,720,252' 

52,892,150 

778,859; 

1,030,652 

8,412,309 

20,066,260 

106,458.010 


293,165 

19,770,353 

42,576,551 

19,780,673 

54,845,591 

648,137 

1,058,843 

9,375,189 

16,440,730 

164,789,232 


582,040,122  5S6,'^07,588 
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Table  S.^General  Features  of  National 


Kind  of  Loan. 


Bate  of  Interest. 


I^'TERNAL  LOANS  :— 

Old  Public  Loan      

live  per  cent.  Loans      

Five  per  cent.  Loan.  Mark  (Ko) 

Five  per  cent  Loan  (Special)        

Five  per  cent.  Loan  (Onshi) 

Four  per  cent.  Loan       

Debenhires  of  the  Purchased  Sobu  Railway 

Company 

Total I 

FOEEIGN  LOANS.—  i 

4  %  Sterling  Loan  of  1st  Issue \ 

^^1%  Sterling  Loan  of  1st  Issue 

4ifo  Sterling  Loan  of  2nl   's^ue 

4  %  Sterling  Loan  of  2nd  Issi  e 

5  %  Ste  ling  Loan i 

4  %  Loan  (Issaed  in  Paris) 

4  %  Sterling  Loan  of  3rd  Issue 

Debentures  of  the  f  Hokkaido  Tanko 
Purchased  Eail-  \  Railway  Company 
way  Companies.     ^  Kwansai  R'way  Co. 

Total 

Grand  Total 


Dates  of  Payment 
cf  Interest. 


Without  interest. 


4^ 


1% 


Dec. 

Mar.  Sep. 
June,  Dej. 

>' 

Mar.  Sep. 

/Mar.   Sep.N 

V  .Tune,  Dec./ 

May,  Nov. 


4  % 

June,  Dec. 

H% 

Feb.  Aug. 

Jan.  July 

4  % 

!) 

5  % 

Mar.  Sep. 

4  % 

May,  Nov 

» 

June,  Dec 

5  % 

Jan.  July 

^% 

June,  Dec 



Years  of 

Issue; 


1872 
1906—13 
1908,1909 

1906 
1910,1911 

1910-1912 
1903 


1899 
1905 


1907 
1910 


1906 


Table  6.— Outstanding  National   Debts  Classified  According 


Name  of 


AmouDt  raised 
Amount   redeemed... 
Amount  outstanding 


Reorganization  of  Public 
Institutions. 


I    Feudal 
Govern- 
Object  of  Debts  ment's 

>  Debts 
Consol- 
idated 


Old  Loan 


Yen 

10,972,725 
8,997,635 
1,975,091 


Feudal 
Pensions] 
Capital- 

ized        Grand 
Total 


5%  Loan 


Yen 

1,804,850 

50 

1,804,800 


Yen 

12,777,575 
8,997,685 
3,779,891 


Economic  Undertakings 


Railway  Construction. 


4'^    Sterl- 
5%  Loan       ^f  jg^     _Mark(KO). 
Issue 


Yen 


Yen 


Yen 


11,121,550  27,240,600  476,318,800 

9,275,150 

11,121,550  27,240,600  467,043,650 


Deben- 
tures of 
the  pur- 
chased 
Railway 
Com- 
panies 


Yen 

14,268,200 

500,000 

13,768,200 


Total 


Yen 

528,949,150 

9,775,150 

519,174,000 


Monopoly. 


4%  Sterl-J  ! 

ing  Loan  of;  b%  Loan  I 


Total 


1st  Issue 


Yen 


Yen 


Yen 


50!  50 

2,057,550     2,525,750:    4,483,300 


Grand  Total 


Exploitation  of  New 
Territory 


Formosa.  Korea 


5%     :  5%  Loan 
Loan       (Onshi) 


Grand 
Tolal. 


Yen 


\eii 


Yen 


Yen 


Total 

Amounts  of 

National 

Debts. 


Y'en 


2,057,550     2,425,800     4,483,350,-1,058,554,200385,650  29,826,000  30,211,650  2,603,017,225 


199  573 
1,058,354'62'7  385,650  29,826,000  30,211,650  2,493,969,745 


294 


Debts  Outstanding.    (31st  Marcli,  1913.) 


Periods  during 

which  the  Loans 

remain  unpaid. 

Periods  of  Eedempton. 

Amount  of 
Issue. 

Amount    of 
Redemption 

^\mount 

Commencing 
with 

Ending  in 

outstanding. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

5  Years 

1872 
1911 
1913 
1911 
1915 

1921 
1966 
1963 
1935 
1965 

10,972,725 

51,427,500 

476,318,800 

310,407,000 

29,826,000 

8,997,635 

100 

9,275,150 

70,521,150 

1,975,091 

51,427,400 

467,043,650 

239,885,850 

29,826,000 

10  Years 

1920 

1969 

276,220,000 

191,150 

276,028,850 

5  Years 

1908 

1913 

600,000 
1,155,772,025 

500,000 
89,485,185 

100,000 
1,066,286,841 

10  Years 
5  Years 

16  Years 
15  Years 
10  Years 

1909 
1910 

1921 
1922 
1920 

1953 
1925 

1931 
1947 
1970 

S»7,630,000 
292,890,000 
292,890,000 
244,075,000 
224,549,000 
174,150,000 
107,393,000 

9,783,502 

9,770,420 

2,734 

3,124 

2,516 

97,630,000 
283,106,498 
283,119,580 
244,072,266 
224,545,87f; 
174,147,485 
107,393,000 

15  Years 
20  Years 

— 

1921 
1926 

3,905,200 
9,763,000 

3,905,200 
9,763,000 

— 

— 

1,447,245,200 

19,562,295 

1,427,682,905 

— 

2,603,017,225 

109,047,480 

2,493,969,745 

to  the  Objects  for  Which  They  Were  Raised.   (31st  March,  1913.) 


1 

MiliUry  Affairs 

steel  Works  and  Telephone. 

Grand 
Total. 

Expan- 
sion of 
Arma- 
ments. 

WAR 

A%  Sterling 

Loan  of  1st 

Issue. 

S'/o    Loan. 

Total. 

4%  Sterl- 
ing Loan 
of  1st 
jssue 

A}i  Sterling 
Loan  of  1st 
&  2nd  issue 

5•^  Loan 
(Special) 

Loan. 

Total.  • 

Grand 
Total. 

Yen 
13,384,750 

Yen 
7,026,450 

Yen 
20,411,200 

Yen 

549,.S60,350 

9,775,150 

539,585,200 

Yen 
54,497,100 

Yen 

585,780,000 

19,553,922 

566,226,078 

Yen 

310,407,000 

70,,521,150 

239,885,850 

Yen 
979,350 
97'9,'3i50 

Yen 

897,166,350 
90,075,072 
807,091,278 

}'en 

952,113,450 
90,075,072 

13,384,750 

7,026,450 

20,411,200 

54,947,100 

862,038,378 

Object  of  Debts 

Financial  Adjustment. 

Consolidation  of  Old  Loans. 

Name  of  Loans. 

4%   Sterling 

Loan   of  2nd 

&  3rd  Issue 

5%Loan 

b%  Sterling 
Loan 

4%  Loan  of 

l&t  and  2nd 

issue 

4%  Loan 

(  Issued  in 

Paris) 

Total. 

Amount  raised 
Amount  redeemed 
Amount  outstanding 

Yen. 

351,468,000 

2,734 

351,465,266 

Yett. 
27,683,850 

27,683,850 

Yen. 

224,549,000 

3,124 

224,545,876 

Yen. 

276,220,000 

191,150 

276,028,850 

Yen. 

174,150,000 

2,516 

174,147,485 

Yen. 

1,054,070,850 

199,523 

1,053,871,327 
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IV. 

TAXES. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  reqiiirements  of  tlie  National  Treasury 
•during  the  war  with  Russia,  the  Extraordinary  Special  Tax  Law  was 
speedily  established,  and  thereby  nearly  all  taxes  were  increased,  with  the 
result  that  while  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  nation  became  markedly 
more  onerous,  the  incidence  of  the  taxes  Avas  in  some  cases  uneven.  Fur- 
ther, ■\Aath  the  general  economic  changes  since  that  time,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  revise  or  abolish  some  of  the  taxes ;  and  the  (xovernment,  recognis- 
ing the  necessity  of  readjusting  the  taxes  after  the  restoration  of  peace 
with  Russia,  readjusted  those  relating  to  shurui  (alcoholic  liquors)  with 
the  consent  of  the  Diet  in  its  .twenty-fourth  session  and  later  on,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Diet  in  its  twenty-sixth  session  in  1910,  readjusted  all 
the  taxes  with  tht?  exception  of  the  income  tax.  The  decrease  in  the 
annual  revenue  from  this  readjustment  exceeds  yen  15,000,000  (£1,536,- 
■113)  per  annum. 

Lastly,  the  income  tax  was  adjusted  with  the  approval  of  the  Im- 
perial Diet  at  its  thirtieth  session  in  1913,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
annual  revenue  from  this  source  will  be  reduced  by  about  yen  7,000,000 
(£716,993)  ;  and  this  adjustment  will  lighten  chiefly  the  burden  upon  per- 
sons ■\yith  small  incomes. 

Land  Tax. 

The  land  tax  is  levied  according  to  the  value  of  land  which  is  assessed 
on  the  basis  of  capitalising  the  net  earnings  or  the  rent  of  land  and  enter- 
■ed  in  the  cadastre. 

The  land  tax  is  collected  from  the  pledge  in  the  case  of  land  under 
pledge,  from  the  superficiary^  in  the  ease  of  land  under  superficies  ot 
more  than  a  hundred  years'  duration,  and  in  all  other  cases  from  the 
land-owner. 

Although  it  is  unavoida])lc  that  the  assessed  value  of  land  entered 
in  the  cadastre  should  diifer  from  its  market  value,  still  as  the  assess- 
ment took  place  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  assessed  value  of  a  land  is, 
through  changes  of  economic  conditions,  at  great  -parlance  with  its  market 
value  or  the  profits  accruing  from  it  and  causes  in  many  cases  unfairness 
in  the  incidence  of  taxation. 

Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  readjustment  of  taxes,  the  urgency  of 
amending  the  official  value  of  residential  land  was  recognised  and  a  law 
relating  thereto  was  promulgated  in  IMarch,  1910.  This  law  makes  it  its 
fundamental  rule  to  take  ten  times  the  annual  rental  vahie  of  a  land 
as  its  amended  official  value,  and  the  amendment  of  the  official  value  of 
residential  land  Avas  completed  in  IMarch,  1911. 
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As  the  amended  value  of  tlie  residential  land  shows  an  increase' 
upon  the  present  official  value,  a  great  difference  takes  place  between 
the  total  amount  of  tax  on  residential  land  under  the  amended  value 
and  that  under  the  present  value,  and  therefore  the  rate  upon  residential 
land  has  been  reduced  to  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  official  value.  Although 
the  official  value  of  land  other  than  residential  lias  not  been  ameJided, 
the  present  rate  of  tax.  being  soiiiewhat  too  high,  has  been  slightly  re- 
duced with  the  result  that  the  revised  rates  have  been  fixed  as  follows:: 

Ratio  to  the  official  value. 

Residential  land     2.5  % 

Rice  and  other  fields    ...      4.7  % 

(3.4  °i   in  Hokkaido.) 

Other  land       5.5  % 

(4.0  °o   in  Hokkaido.) 

Income  Tax. 

The    Income    Tax    Law    actually    in    force    may    be    summnrised    as 
folloAvs: 

The  tax  is  imposed  upon: 

A.  Those  persons  who  are  domiciled  or  have  I'esidcd  for  at  least 
one  year  in  places  within  the  Empire  where  the  Income  Tax  Law 
is  in  force; 

B.  Those  persons  who.  though  not  domiciled  nor  residing  within  the 
Empire,  have  property  or  are  engaged  in  trade  or  business  or 
receive  interest  from  public  bonds  or  companies'  debentures  in 
places  where  the  aforesaid  law  is  in  force.  They  are,  hoM'ever, 
liable  to  pay  the  tax  in  respect  only  of  the  income  tlerived  from 
such  sources. 

The  tax-rates  are  as  specified  hereuudei-: 

Class  I : — Incomes  of  juridical  persons : 

A.  Ordinary  ])artnershi|)s  and  limited  ])ai'tnci'shi|)s.  Tlu'  amounts 
of  income  are  classified  as  below  and  the  respective  rates  ap- 
plied according  to  the  following  scale: 

Amount  of  income. 

Not  exceeding 

Exceeding 


Yen 

Tax  rate 

r.,000 

40/1,000 

5,000 

50/1,000 

10,000 

(10/1.000 

ir>,ooo 

70/1,000 

20,000 

80/ 1,000 

.•?o,ooo 

110/1,000 

50.000 

100/1  000 

70.000 

110/1,000 

100,000 

120/1,000 

200,000 

1:50/1,000 

B.     Joint-stock  companies,  joint-stock  limited  partnerships  and  other 
juridical    persons    G2.5/l,000 
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Class  II. — Interest  on  public  loan  bonds  or  companies'  debentures 
payable  in  places  where  the  Income  Tax  Law  is  in  force 201/1,000 

Class  III. — Incomes  not  included  in  the  preceding  two  classes.  The 
amounts  of  income  are  classified  as  below  and  the  respective  rates  ap- 
plied according  to  the  following  scale : 

The  following  incomes  are  examined  from  income  tax :    - 

Amount  of  income. 

Not  exceeding 
Exceeding 


Yen 

Tax  rate 

1,000 

25/1,000 

1,000 

35/1,000 

2,000 

45/1,000 

3,000 

55/1,000 

5,000 

70/1,000 

7,000 

85/1,000 

10,000 

100/1,000 

1.5,000 

120/1,000 

20,000 

140/1,000 

30,000 

160/1,000 

50,000 

180/1,000 

70,000 

200/1,000 

00,000 

220/1,000 

Although  there  are  detailed  provisions  for  the  calculation  of  assess- 
able incomes,  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  following  two  points : — 
(1).  In  the  case  of  salaries  and  allowances  among  the  incomes  of  the 
third  class,  the  estimated  annual  income  to  be  reduced  by  10  per  cent, 
for  the  assessa.ble  value;  and  (2)  The  calculated  amount  of  the  income 
of  the  third  class  is  for  the  purpose  of  assessment  to  be  reduced  by 
yen  150  if  it  is  not  more  than  yen  500,  by  yen  100  if  not  more  than 
yen  700,  and  by  yen  50'  if  not  more  than  yen  1,000. 

(a)  Salaries  and  allowances  of  officers  and  privates  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  while  engaged  in  war; 

(b)  Allowances  to  widoAvs  and  orphans,  and  pensions  to  the  sick 
and  wounded; 

(c)  Money  received  for  travelling  or  school  expenses,  and  legal 
allowances  received  for  support; 

(d)  Occasional  incomes  not  derived  from  undertakings  conducted 
for  profit ; 

(e)  Incomes  derived  from  property  or  from  a  trade,  business,  or 
profession  in  a  foreign  country  or  in  places  where  the  Income 
Tax  Law  is  not  in  force,  except  the  income  of  a  juridical  person 
whose  head  office  lies  in  a  place  where  the  said  law  is  in  force ; 

(f)  Dividends  and  bonuses  receivable  from  a  juridical  person  upon 
whom  income  tax  is  imposed  under  the  aforesaid  law; 

(g)  Foraging  and  stabling  allowances,  and  horse  maintenance  al- 
lowances granted  by  the  Government  to  military  officers,  who 
are  under  obligation  to  keep  horses ; 

(h)     Incomes  of  Class  III.  not  coming  up  to  yen  400; 
(i)     Incomes   of   prefectures,   districts,   cities,    towns,    villages   and 
other  public  bodies,  shrines  and  temples,  or  juridical  persons 
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organized   in   pursuance    of   the   provisions   of   Article   34   of 

the  Civil  Code.     But  those   coming  under   Class   II.   are  not 

exempted. 

Exemption  from  income  tax  is  granted  by  special  laws  in  respect 

of  the  interest  of  the  National  Loan  Bonds  and  the  interest  of  the  Savings 

Debentures  issued  in  accordance  with  the  Savings  Debentures  Law  of 

1904. 


Business  Tax. 

This  tax  which  was  created  in  1896,  is  levied  upon  every  descrip- 
tion of  commerce  and  industry;  and  as  the  tax  falls  upon  the  business 
itself,  the  description  and  scale  of  every  business  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  with  the  object  of  equalising  the  incidence  of  the  tax,  the 
assessment  is  based  upon  capitals,  sales,  rental  values  of  buildings,  em- 
ployees, artisans,  labourers,  commissions,  and  contract  values. 

The  following  are  the  kinds  of  business,  the  basis  of  assessment,  and 
the  tax-rates  which  were  revised  upon  the  readjustment  of  taxes : 


(1 

(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 

(6 

(7 

(8 
(9 

(10 
(11 
(12 


Kind  of  business 


Sale  of  Goods... 


Banking 
surance 


and 


Basis  of  assessment 

!.            L     r      ^     f  wholesale 
Amount  of  sales'   ^^^^ 
Rental  value  of  buildidgs.. 
Employees 

f  Amount  of  capital 
"s  Rental  value  of  buildings.. 
■■■'Employees    


Money-lending      an 


,  /^ Amount  of  working  capital 
J  Rental  value  of   buildings  . 


Letting  of  Goods  ...\^^      , 

^  ^Lmpioyi 

TV,       f    .     ■         T)  ■   ..  f  Amount  of  capital      

Manuiacturmg,  Prmt- 1  r>      .1       1         r  ^     u- 

r)  i-i-  1  ^            ,  I  Rental  value  01  buildings  .. 
ing,    rubushing    and<T-      1 
p^'  ,        ^  I  Employees    

°  '"  ^  ■ [of  the  above,  artisans  and 

Transport,  Exploitation /Amount  of  capital      

of     Canals,    Piers,    ana<-r>       ,  *^ 

Wharves  &  Stevedoring.  (^"M^'oyees 

<■  Amount  of  capital      

Warehousing    -J  Rental  value  of   buildings.. 

^Employees    

T,   -1  rr,  .      fAmount  of  receipts     ... 

Railway  \Iransport....{  t-      ^ 

■'  ^  (^Employees    


Contracting 


f  Total  value  of  contracts 
[Employees    


Letting  of  Assembly- f Rental  value  of  buildings., 
rooms,  &  Restaurants  j^ Employees    .. 


Inn-keeping 


f Rental  value  of  buildings. 
■■^Employees    


Intermediation       and  (Amount  of  commision 
Agency      ^Employees    

Commission  Business,  ^Amount  of  commission 

Brokerage  and    Trust  ^ 

Business    vEmployecs 


labourers 


Tax-rate. 

...     12/10,000 
...     36/10,000 

...       90/1,000 
...  Yen  2  each 

.5/1,000 
...  90/1,000 
. . .  Yen  2  each 

...      6.5/1,000 

.        90/1,000 

. . .  Yen  2  each 

...      3.7/1,000 

...       90/1,000 

Yen  2  each 

Yen  0.5  each 

6/1,000 
Yen  2  each 

5/1,000 
...  45/1,000 
. . .  Yen  2  each 

...       25/1,000 
. . . Yen  2  each 

5/1,000 
...  Yen  2  each 

...     135/1.000 
...  Yen  2  each 

...       90/1,000 
. . .  Yen  2  each 

...       35/1,000 
. . .  Yen  2  each* 

...    37.5/1,000 
. . .  Yen  2  each 
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In  respect  of  emploj-ees  who  are  less  .than  fifteen  years  old,  the  em- 
ployers not  included,  one-half  of  the  above  tax-rates  is  imposed. 

Business  in  which  the  sales  and  capital  are  of  small  amount  is 
reserved  for  local  taxation. 


Succession  Tax, 

The  Succession  Tax  Lav,-  was  promulgated  in  Jan.  1905  and  put  in 
operation  on  the  1st  April  of  the  same  year.  According  to  this  lawv 
when  a  succession  occurs,  irrespectively  of  the  question  where  the  place 
of  its  occurrence  lies  within  or  without  the  Empire,  or  whether  the  pre- 
decessor or  the  heir  is  or  is  not  a  Japanese  subject,  the  tax  is  imposed  upon 
the  descendible  property  which  lies  in  a  place  where  the  aforesaid  law 
is  in  force.  But  the  kind  of  descendible  property  subject  to  succession 
tax  and  the  method  of  valuation  of  the  property  differ  according  as  the 
predecessor  has  or  has  not  a  domicile  in  a  place  where  the  said  law  is 
in  force. 

The  following  are  taken  as  descendible  property  subject  to  this 
tax  : 

A.     Wlien  the  predecessor  is  domiciled  in  a  place  where  the  said 
law  is  in  force  : 

(1)  Movable  or  immovable  property  in  a  place, where  the  said  law 
is  in  force : 

(2)  Rights  existing  in  respect  of  immovable  property  in  a  place 
where  the  said  law  is  in  force ; 

(3)  Property-rights  other  than  those  specified  in  the  foregoing  two 
items. 

B.     When  the  precedessor  is  not  domiciled  in   a  place  where  the 
said  law  is  in  force  : 

(1)  Movable  or  immovable  property  in  a  place  where  the  said  law 
is  in  force : 

(2)  Eights  existing  in  respect  of  immovable   property  in  a   place 
where  the  said  law  is  in  force. 

In  the   following   cases  the  property  is  exempted  from   succession 


tax 


(1)  The  value  of  a  property  which  does  not  amount  to  yen  1,000 
in  the  case  of  succession  to  the  headship  of  a  house  is  not 
subject  to  succession  tax ; 

(2)  The  value  of  a  property  which  does  not  amount  to  yen  500  in 
the  case  of  succession  to  property  is  not  subject  to  succession 
tax; 

(3)  When  a  succession  occurs  through  death  in  battle,  or  through 
death  caused  by  wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in  war  of  officers 
and  privates  of  the  Army  or  Navy  and  others  attached  thereto, 
the  property  of  the  deceased  is  not  subject  to  succession  tax; 
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(4)     When  a  succession  occurs  again  within  five  years  to  the  pro- 
perty upon   which   the  tax  lias   been  imposed,   the   amount   of 
succession  tax  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  tax  previously 
collected  is  remitted ; 
(5)      When  a  succession  occurs  again  within  seven  years  to  the  i»ro- 
perty  upon  which  the  tax  has  l)een  imposed,  half  'the  amoun^ 
of  succession  tax  corresponding  to  the  amomit  of  tax  previously 
collected  is  remitted. 
Succession  tax  is,  after  the  value  of  the  assessiuent  has  been  classified, 
imp(vsed  by  applying  the  proper  rate  of  tax  in  the  proper  degree  in  case 
acr-oT'ding  to  tiie  kind  of  successor.     The  rates  are  as  follows: 

Succession  to  the  Headship  of  a  House 


Tax  Rate. 

If  tlie  successor  is   one   de- 

If  the  successor  is 

slKnaled   by    tlie    predecessor,       It  the  successor  llXS 

Taxable  Value. 

a  descendant  of  the 
predecessor     and     a 

"p?o%S^rrr7.'ti^\nhe  been  chosen  conform- 
civil  Code,  ail  ascomlaiit  of  the   ably     to      the     provi- 

mtmber       of        his 

predecessor  :ind  a  ineinber  of 

sions  of   Art.  985  of 

family. 

married  a  woiiiau  wbo  is  the 
head  of  a  house. 

the  Civil  Code. 

Yen. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Not  exceeding  ...       .5,000 

1.0 

1.2 

1.5 

Exceeding...     ...       5,000 

1.2 

1.4 

2.0 

10,000 

1.4 

1.7 

2.5 

20,000 

1.7 

2.0 

3.0 

30,000 

2.0 

2.5 

3.5 

...      ...     40,000 

2.5 

3.0 

4.0 

.50,000 

3.0 

3.5 

4.5 

70,000 

3.5 

.         4.0 

5.0 

For  every  ...     ...     50,000 

in  excess  of  Yen  100,000 

(up    to   Yen    1,000,000) 

added 

05 

0.5 

0.5 

ren=2s.  0(1. 


Succession  to  Peoperty. 


Tax  Rate, 

If  the  successor  is  a 

Taxable  Vahie. 

11  the  successor  is  the 

If  the  successor  is 
a  descendant 

husband,  wife,  or 
an  ascendant. 

under  the  former  two 
categories 

Yen. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Not  Exceeding  ...        1,000 

1.5 

1.7 

2.5 

Exceeding  ...     ...        1,000 

1.7 

2.0 

3.0 

5,000 

2.0 

2.5 

3.5 

10,000 

2.5 

3.0 

4.0 

20,000 

3.0 

3.5 

4.5 

30,000 

3.5 

4.0 

5.0 

40,000 

4.0 

4.5 

5.5 

50,000 

4.5 

5.0 

6.0 

70,000 

5.0 

5.5 

6.5 

For  every 50,000 

in  excess  of  Yen  100,000 

(up    to    yen     1,000,000) 

added. 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

With  respect  to  successions  occurring  in  accordance  M-itli  the  laAVS  of 
a  foreign  country,  the  tax-rates  of  the  snccession  to  property  shall  corres- 
pondingly apply. 
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Tax  on  Liquors. 

A.     Tax  on  Sake. 

According  to  the  law  now  in  force,  the  tax  is  imposed  npon  persons 
brewing  shurui,  which  is  divided  into  five  classes,  namely,  Seishu  (refined 
salce),  Dakushu  (unrefined  or  muddy  sake),  Shirozake  (white  sake), 
Mirin  (sAveet  sake),  and  Shochii  (distilled  sake). 

The  tax  is  levied  at  the  following  rates  for  the  year  commencing  on 
the  1st  October  and  ending  on  the  30th  of  following  September : 

(Seishii,  Dakushu  or  Shirozake  containing  not  more  than  20°"^ 
1st    kindiof  alcohol  and  Mirin  or  Shdchu  containing  not  more  than  VYen  20  per  Z'i^y^w 

I     30"^  of  alcohol        J 

2nd  kind    Shdchu  containing  not  more  than  35°  of  alcohol       Yen  2.5  per  Z'O;^// 

3rd  kind  ,,  „  „  40"       ...    Yen  30  per  koku 

4th    kind  „  „  ,,  45°       ...    Yen  35  per /v/-?^ 


{Seishti,  Dakushu  or  Shi?-ozake  containing  more  than  20°  o{\  ,-       ,     r      f.^(.\. 
alcohol,  Mirin  containing  more  than  30'  of  alcohol  and  V  j  /  ? 

^/^5^/^M  containing  more  than  45°  of  alcohol J     "       " 

£oi-H=4.96005  Bushels. 


By  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  the  above  table  is  meant  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  Avith  the  specific  gravity  of  0.7947.  contained  in  the  original 
fluid  at  the  temperature  of  15°  C. 

The  number  of  koku  of  shurui  and  the  basis  of  assessment  are  inspect- 
ed and  assessed  Avhen  the  brewing  is  fini.shed. 

B.  Beer  Tax, 

The  beer  tax,  created  in  1901,  is  levied  upon  brewers  of  beer  at  the 
rate  of  'Yen  10  per  koku  on  the  quantity  brewed. 

C.  Tax  on  Alcohol  and  Alcoholic  Liquors. 

Upon  the  revision  of  the  sake  tax  in  1901,  the  tax  on  alcohol  and 
alcoholic  liquors  was  separated  from  tlie  sake  tax.  It  is  imposed  upon  all 
alcoliolic  liquors,  except  those  subject  to  sake  or  beer  tax,  and  wine  at 
the  rate  of  Yen  1  for  each  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol  contained  in  1  koku 
of  the  original  fluid.  In  no  case,  however,  may  the  rate  of  the  tax  fall 
below  Yen  21  per  koku. 

No  tax  is  levied  upon  wine  or  otlier  alcoliolic  liquors  nuide  from  fruits 
of  ^11  kinds. 


Soy  Tax. 

The  tax  is  levied  at  the  following  rates  upon  persons  manufacturing 
soy   (Japanese  sauce)  : 

Soy     Yen  1.75  per  koku  of  Moromi. 

Tamari       Yen  1.65  per  /&0y^«  manufactured. 
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ill  1900  tlie  tax  on  soy  for  household  use  was  created,  the  rates  of 
■wliich  range  from  si-n  50  to  Yen  4  according  to  tlie  amount  of  manu- 
facture.    No  person   whatever  is  permitted   to  manufacture   for  h~ouse- 
hold  use  mere  tlian  five  koku  of  soy  per  annum. 

Sugar  Excise. 

The  sugar  excise,  introduced  in  1901,  is  imposed  in  respect  of  sugar, 
molasses,  and  sj-rups,  which  are  taken  delivery  of  from  manufactories, 
Custom-house  compounds,  bonded  warehouses,  Customs  temporary  depots 
and  in  other  places  Avliere  tlie  storage  of  foreign  goods  is  permitted  by 
laAvs  and  ordinances,  for  tlie  purpose  of  domestic  consumption. 

The  rates  are  as  follows : 

SUGAR. 

Class        I.     Sugar  under  No.  11  of  the  Dutch  standard.    *  Per  cent. 

A.  Black  sugar  in  casks   ...     yen2.00 

B.  Shiroshita-to  (masse-cuite)  in  casks,  except  such  as  has  been 
cured,  or  made  from  sugar  other  than  Shiroshila-to,  or 
manufactured  with  newly  invented  machinery       ,,     2.50 

C.  Others    ...     ...  „  3.00 

Class      II.     Sugar  under  No.  1.5  of  the  Dutch  standard        „  5.00 

Class     III.     Sugar  under  No.  18  of  the  Dutch  standard        „  7.00 

Class     IV.     Sugar  under  No.  21  of  the  Dutch  standard        „  8-00 

Class       V.     Sugar  at  or  above  No.  21  of  the  Dutch  standard     ...     „  9.00 

Class     VI.     Sugar  candy,  lump-sugar,  loaf-sugar,  and  similar  articles „  10.00 

MOLASSES. 
Class.       I.     Molasses  produced  in  making  sugar  candy.  Per  picul. 

A.     Containing  not  more  than  70  per    cent,  by  weight  of  sugar 

calculated  as  saccharose      „     3.00 

B      Dtl        /  ^^  ^^  amoun    computed  at  the  rate  of  Yen  9  per 
\  picul  of  sugar  calculated  as  saccharose 

Class      II.     Other  molasses. 

A.  Containing  not  mcjre  than  CO  per  cent,  by  weight  of  sugar 
calculated  as  saccharose       ...      „     2.00 

B.  Others     ...     ,     3.00 

Syrup „     8.00 

Consumption  Tax  on  Kerosene  Oil. 

The  tax  is  imposed  at  the  rate  of  Yen  1  per  koku  upon  persons  taking 
•delivery  of  kerosene  oil  from  manufactories.  Custom-house  compounds, 
bonded  warehouses.  Customs  temporary  depots  and  other  places  where 
the  storage  of  foreign  goods  is  permitted  by  hiws  and  ordinances. 


Tax  on  Patent  Medicines. 

The  taxation  of  patent  iiunlicines  was  provided  for  by  the  Patent 
Medicines  Tax  Law  of  1905.     Two  different  taxes  are  imposed  on  these 
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medicines,  namely,  the  business  tax  and  stamp  duty.  The  business  tax  is 
imposed  upon  persons  dealing  in  patent  medicines  on  a  graduated  scale 
varying  from  Yen  3  to  Yen  102  according  to  the  total  amount  of  the  fixed 
prices  of  the  quantity  manufactured  in  one  year  of  each  medicine ;  while 
the  stamp  duty  is  collected  by  causing  a  stamp  equal  in  value  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  fixed  price  of  the  medicine  to  be  affixed  to  the  vessel  or 
package  containing  such  medicine. 

After  1897,  however,  the  receipts  from  the  stamp  duty  on  patent 
medicines  have  been  included  in  the  general  stamp  receipts  as  special 
stamps  for  such  medicines  were  abolished  in  consequence  of  a  complete 
'change  in  the  stamp  system  of  the  country ;  hence,  the  figures  for  the 
business  tax  alone  are  given  in  the  table  for  the  years  subsequent  to  1897. 

Mining  Tax. 

The  mining  tax  is  imposed  upon  persons  holding  mining  rights  under 
the  Mining  Law  of  1905. 

The  rates  of  the  tax  are  as  follows : 
1.     Tax  on  mining  sets: 

a.  Sen  30  for  each  1,000  tsubo  per  annum  in  the  case  of  pros- 
pecting. 

b.  Sen   60    for   each    1.000   tsubo   per  annum   in   the    case   of 
mining. 

II.     Tax  on  mining  products : 

1  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  products  (gold,  silver  and  iron 
ores  are  exempted  from  this  tax). 

Tax  on  Bourses. 

The  tax  on  bourses,  under  the  law  actually  in  force,  is  levied,  in  res- 
pect of  time  bargains,  upon  exchanges.     The  rates  of  tax  are  as  follows  r 
Upon  transactions  in  goods  and  negotiable  papers  other  than  local 

bonds  12/10,000  of  the  amount  transacted. 
Upon  transactions  in  local  bonds  5  10,000  of  the  amount  transacted. 
National  loan  l)onds  are  exempted  from  the  tax. 

Tax  on  the  Issue  of  Bank  Notes. 

Since  1899,  the  issue  of  bank  notes  against  the  security  reserve  within 
the  limit  prescribed  by  law  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  12.5  per  mille  per  annum 
on  the  average  monthly  amount  of  issue  after  deducting  therefrom  that 
portion  which  has,  by  special  order  of  the  Government,  been  advanced  to 
the  Government  itself  or  to  others  without  interest  or  at  an  interest  not 
exceeding  one  per  cent,  per  anmun.  For  the  tax  on  the  issue  beyond  the 
legal  limit,  see  Note  on  the  Rank  of  Japan.  Part  IV. 
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Placer  Tax. 

The  placer  tax  is  imposed  upon  persons  engaged  in  recovering  gold- 
•dust.     The  rates  of  the  tax  are  as  follows: 

Alluvial :     Sen  30  per  annum  i)er  cho  of  placer  area. 

Xon-alluvial :     Sen  80  per  annum  per  1,000  tsubo  of  placer  area. 

Travelling  Tax. 

The  travelling  tax  which  was  created  in  1905,  is  imposed  upon  i)as- 
sengers  by  steam  trains,  electric  cars  and  steamboats  at  the  following 
rates : 

/First  class  sen         .50 

200  statutory  or  nautical  miles  and  upward...     ...     ...     . .J  Second  class         „  25 

(.Third  class  „  4 

/First  class  „  40 

Under  200  statulory  or  nautical  miles    ...      ISecond  class         „  20 

I'l'hird  class  „  3 

/  First  class  „  20 

Under  100  statutory  of  nautical  miles ^Second  class        .,  10 

IThird  class  „  2 

/First  class  „  5 

Under  50  statutory  or  nautical   miles     •{Second  class        „  3 

I  riiird  class  „  1 

Textiles  Consumption  Tax. 

The  textiles  consumption  tax  was  established  in  1905  and  is  levied  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  upon  persons  taking  delivery,  at  the 
time  of  such  delivery,  of  textiles  from  manufactories.  Custom-house  com- 
pounds, bonded  warehouses,  Customs  temporary  depots  and  other  places 
where  the  storage  of  foreign  goods  is  permitted  by  laws  and  ordinances. 

Tonnage  Dues. 

Introduced  in  1899.  Vessels  entering  a  Japanese  port  from  a  foreign 
coujitry  must  pay  tonnage  dues  of  sen  5  i^er  registered  ton  or  per  ten  koku 
of  actual  capacity ;  but  by  the  payment  of  sen  15  i)er  registered  ton  or 
per  ten  koku,  they  are  for  one  year  exempted  from  all  furthei-  toinutge  dues 
at  that  port. 

Customs  Duties. 

It  Avas  in  1859.  at  the  tinu'  when  most  of  the  early  commercial  trea- 
ties with  the  Western  Powers,  had  been  coneludeil,  that  Custom-houses 
were  for  the  first  time  established  and  Customs  duties  levied  at  a  few  open 
ports  selected  for  the  purpose  in  our  country.  The  Customs  tai-iff  of  that 
time  was  entirely  determined  by  treaty ;  but  the  term  of  its  oi)eration  Avas 
exceedingly  short,  for  the  whole  tariff  was  revised  by  treaty  in  189G. 
This  revised  tariff  kept  our  (,'ustoms  duties  unchanged  for  thirty-three 
years,  for  it  remained  in  force  until  189J)  when  the  treaties  of  commei-ce 
.and  n-avigation  with  the  foreign  Powers  came  into  operation. 
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The  coming  into  effect  of  the  revised  eouiinercial  treaties  Avith  the- 
foreign  Powers  from  1899  made  it  possilile  to  bring  into  operation  the 
General  tariff  Avhieh,  combined  Avith  the  Conventional  tariffs  newly  con- 
cluded, formed  the  Customs  tariff  of  our  country.  At  the  same  time  the' 
export  duties  were  entirely  abolished. 

In  1904  the  urgent  needs  of  the  extraordinary  fund  in  connection 
with  the  war  with  Russia  led  to  the  imposition  of  a  special  surtax  on  the 
Customs  duties  as  well  as  on  the  other  taxes,  and  soon  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  the  entire  Customs  tariff  was  re\dsed  and  came  into  opera- 
tion on  the  1st  October,  1906.  This  tariff"  specifies  538  different  articles 
v/hich  are  divided  into  nineteen  groups,  and  imposes  specific  duties  on 
many  of  these  articles. 

The  Import  Tariff'  Revision  Bill,  which  had  been  framed  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  condition  of  our  manufacturing  industries  since  then, 
passed  the  Imperial  Diet  in  1910  and  was  promulgated  by  Law  No.  54 
(in  April  of  the  same  year.  The  new  Tariff*  came  into  operation  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1911.  The  number  of  articles  enumerated  in  that  tariff  is 
647,  classified  into  seventeen  groups :  they  are  further  subdivided  and  the 
duties  thereon  are  converted  as  far  as  possible  into  specific  duties.  The- 
raw  ]naterials  are  mostly  duty  free :  upon  half-manufactured  materials 
light  duties  are  levied :  and  upon  manufactured  goods  the  rates  vary  from 
15  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent. :  but  for  many  manufactured  goods  low  rates 
jare  imposed,  wliile  the  goods  on  which  the  duty  of  40  per  cent,  is  to  be 
imposed  are  manufactures,  the  importation  of  which  is  small.  Again, 
though  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  is  levied  upon  articles  of  luxury,  their  im- 
portation is  also  very  small. 

As  the  Tariff  Conventions  concluded  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
were  to  terminate  on  the  16th  July.  1911,  and  that  with  France  on  the  3rd 
of  the  foUoAving  montli.  negotiations  for  their  revision  were  opened  with 
these  countries  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  existing  treaties.  A  ncAV 
Tariff  Convention  Avas  concluded  first  Avith  Great  Britain,  bj"  Avhich  upon 
the  guarantee  that  ten  principal  articles  of  export  from  Japan  to  Great 
Britain  should  be  exempted  from  Customs  duty  upon  importation  into  that 
country,  concessions  Avere  made  in  the  Japanese  Customs  duties  upon  prin- 
cipal British  merchandise,  such  as  paints,  linen  yarns,  cotton  tissues, 
woolen  tissues,  mixed  tissue  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  iron  sheets:  and  next, 
a  similar  convention  Avas  concluded  Avi+h  Germany,  by  AA'hich,  in  considera- 
tion of  concessions  made  by  Germany  in  the  Customs  duties  upon  principal 
Japanese  products,  reductions  Avere  made  by  Japan  in  tlie  Customs  duties 
upon  principal  German  products,  such  as  leather,  salicylic  acid,  quinine. 
artificial  indigo,  coal-tar  dyes,  Avoolen  yarns,  mixed  tissues  of  avooI  and  cot- 
ton, packing  paper,  zinc  plates  and  shee':s,  and  gas,  petroleum,  and  hot-air 
engines  (Avhether  combined  or  not  Avitli  motive  machinery ").  Although  the 
ncAV  Tariff  Conventions  Avith  Creat  Britain  and  Germany  came  into  force 
simultaneously  Avith  the  expiration  of  the  Old  Ccnven+ion.  the  ncAV  Con- 
vention Avith  France  could  not  be  established  before  the  expiration  of  the 
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old:  and  accordingly  a  provisional  Convention  Avas  concluded  pending  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Convention,  wliich  Avas  put  in  operation  on  tlu^ 
29tli  of  February  of  the  following  year.  Hy  this  Convention,  in  eonsidera- 
tion  of  the  application  of  tlie  French  minimum  tariff  rates  to  principal 
Japanese  products,  reductions  were  made  in  the  Customs  duties  to  be 
levied  by  Japan  upon  principal  French  products,  sucli  as  sardines  in  oil. 
natural  butter,  wiiies,  olive  oil,  perfumery,  woolen  yarns,  wooleu  tissues, 
binoculars,  automobiles  and  parts  thereof,  and  knitting  machines.  Both 
countries  are  at  liberty  to  raise  or  reduce  their  Customs  tariffs ;  and  in  the 
event  of  their  being  raised,  ,the  party  which  did  not  alter  its  tariff*  may, 
after  three  months'  notice,  abrogate  the  Convention  relating  to  Customs 
duties. 

Stamp  Receipts. 

The  taxes  other  than  those  eiunnerated  in  Table  No.  o,  fees  and  other 
receipts  from  stamps  are  given  under  one  iieading  of  "Stamp  Receipts." 
The  taxes  and  fees  belonging  to  this  category  ha\'e  greatly  increased,  their 
total  number  at  present  exceeding  fourscore.  Chief  among  them  are : 
the  registration  tax,  stamps  for  patent  medicines  and  legal  documents, 
shooting  license  tax,  civil  suit  stamps,  examination  fees,  and  charges  and 
dues  levied  according  to  the  Customs  law  and  other  regulations  connected 
thercAvith. 

Receipts  from  Government  Enterprises  and  State  Property. 
Tobacco  Monopoly. 

In  1876  the  Tobacco  Regulations  were  first  issued  and  a  tax  levied  on 
tobacco;  but  in  1898  the  tax  Avas  abolished  and  the  Leaf-tobacco  ^Monopoly 
I  aw  wa-s  put  in  operation.     This  monopoly  yielded  an  annual  revenue  of 
about  yen  13,000,000  (£1,331,558)  ;  but  as  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  was 
left  free  to  private  individuals,  it  gave  rise  unfortunately  to  many  infrac- 
tions of  the  law,  and  consequently,  in  1904  from  considerations  of  the 
financial  requirements  and  necessity  of  stricter  control,  the  Leaf-tobacco 
Monopoly  Law  was  replaced  by  the  Manufactured  Tobacco  ^Monopoly 
Law,  which  is  the  law  still  in  force.     According  to  the  provisions  of  this 
law,  the  cultivation  of  leaf-tobacco  is  permitted  to  private  individuals 
who  have  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Government  therefor  and  the 
leaf -tobacco  gathered  by  them  is  taken  over  by  the  Government,  suitable 
compensation  being  i)aid  therefor  according  to  its  quality,  and  is  manu- 
factured at  a  Goveriunent  manufactory:  and  the  nuunifactured  article  is 
sold  at  fixed  prices  by  dealers  licensed   by  the  Government.       Foreign 
tobacco  can  not  be  imported  except  by  the  Government  or  persons  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  by  the  Government,  while  the  exportation  of 
tobacco  can  be  effected  only  by  persons  who  have  been  specially  permitted 
to  do  so  by  the  Government.     The  results  of  tlu^  monojioly  are  very  satis- 
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factory  and  its  net  prolit  has  yearly  exceeded  the  estimated  receipts,  com- 
ing up  to  over  yeu  51,315,000  (£5,256,069)  in  the  actual  account  for  the 
Financial  Year  1911-12. 

Salt  Monopoly, 

The  (lOvernment,  from  considerations  of  the  linaneial  requirements, 
issued  the  Salt  ]\Ionopoly  Law  in  January,  1905,  which  came  into  operation 
in  June  of  tlie  same  year.  According  to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  salt 
is  manufactured  only  by  persons  so  licensed  by  the  Government  which 
takes  over  from  them  by  paying  them  suitable  compensation  according  to 
its  quality ;  the  price  at  which  the  Government  sells  it  is  the  sum  of  the 
amount  of  compensation  paid  and  a  fixed  amount  of  monopoly  profit ;  and 
it  is  sold  only  by  persons  licensed  by  the  Government.  Foreign  and  For- 
most  salt,  however,  cannot  be  imported  except  by  the  Government  or  per- 
sons appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Government,  while  for  the  purpose 
of  exportation  salt  is  sold  by  the  Government  at  a  specially  reduced  price 
and  can  be  exported  by  any  person  whatever.  And  salt  intended  for  use 
in  industry,  agriculture,  mining,  and  fishery  of  some  kind  receives  a  speci- 
al treatment  and  is  sold  at  a  specially  reduced  price.  The  net  profit  of 
the  monopoly  has  come  up  to  over  yen  11,840,000  (£1,212,742)  in  the  actual 
account  for  the  Financial  Year  1911-12. 

Camphor  Monopoly. 

The  Camphor  Monopoly  Law  was  first  put  in  force  in  Formosa  only; 
but  the  Government  issued  in  Jnne.  1903,  and  carried  info  effect  in  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year,  the  Crude  Camphor  and  Camphor  Oil  2Ionopoly 
Law  to  be  operative  both  in  Japan  Proper  and  Formosa  which  provides 
that  the  manufacture  of  crude  camphor  and  camphor  oil  shall  be  permit- 
ted only  to  those  persons  who  have  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Gov- 
ernment therefor  and  the  article  so  manufactured  shall  be  taken  over  by 
the  Government  by  paying  suitable  compensation  therefor  according  to 
its  quality.  A  large  portion  of  the  Japanese  camphor  is  demanded  in 
Europe  and  America,  but  sold  in  the  domestic  market  and  there  remains 
only  a  small  part  of  it  to  be  exported  abroad. 

Railways. 

Under  the  Imperial  Railways  Special  Account  Law  revised  by  Law 
Xo.  6  of  1909,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Imperial  Railways 
are  set  apart  as  a  purely  special  account  and  independent  of  the  General 
Account.  The  Imperial  Railway  capital  and  funds  for  materials  required 
for  the  Imperial  Raihvays,  and  all  moneys  to  be  invested  are  made  the 
capital  of  these  railways  and  a  special  account  is  established  by  apply- 
ing the  aunual  revenue  therefrom  to  the  annual  expenditure.  The  ex- 
penditures required  for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  railways 
are  defrayed  out  of  the  railway  profit ;  and  in  ease  of  a  deficit  in  the  rail- 
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way  profit,  the  Government  is  autlioiised,  at  the  charge  of  this  special 
account,  to  issue  j^ublic  loans  or  make  temporary  loans  from  other  sp/^cial 
accounts  and  other  sources;  and  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  or  re- 
deeming public  or  te]Jiporary  loans  chargeable  to  this  account,  the  Oov- 
■ernment  is  further  authorised,  at  the  charge  of  the  same  account,  to  issue 
public  loans  or  make  temporary  loans  from  other  special  accounts  aaid 
other  sources.  The  public  and  temporary  loans  above  referred  to,  the 
public  loans  already  issued  to  defray  expenditures  required  for  carrying 
on  the  railway  enterprise,  the  public  loans  already  issued  or  to  be  here- 
after issued  for  the  consolidation  or  redemption  of  the  loans  last-mention- 
ed, the  public  loans  issued  under  tJie  provisions  of  the  Railway  Natonali- 
sation  Law,  and  the  debts  chargeable  under  the  same  LaAV  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  have  not  yet  been  completely  repaid,  all  these  loans  are  charge- 
able to  the  special  account  under  consideration;  and  the  amount  required 
in  each  financial  year  for  their  redemption  or  payment  of  interest  thereon 
is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Special  Account  for  the  National  Debt  Con- 
solidation Fund.  The  Railway  Special  Account  is  subdivided  into 
the  Capital  Account,  the  Revenue  Account,  and  the  Reserve  Account. 
The  Capital  Account  has  for  its  revenue  the  moneys  transferred  from 
the  railway  profit,  proceeds  of  public  and  temporary  loans,  proceeds  of 
sale  of  its  property,  receipts  from  materials  and  structures  for  railway 
use,  ajid  miscellaneous  receipts  belonging  to  it,  and  for  its  expenditure 
the  cost  of  the  construction  and  improvement  of  railways,  redemption  of 
its  debts,  cost  of  materials  and  structures  for  railway  use,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  chargeable  to  it.  The  Revenue  Account  has  foi-  its 
revenue  the  various  receipts  from  the  M'orking  of  the  railways,  charges  for 
the  loan  of  articles  forming  part  of  its  capital,  interest  on  deposits  and 
miscellaneous  receipts  belonging  to  it,  and  for  its  expenditure  various 
expenses  required  for  the  working  of  the  railways,  expenses  for  the 
upkeep,  repair,  and  replacing  of  articles  forming  part  of  the  capital,  in- 
tereL;t  on  debts,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  chargeable  to  it.  The 
Revenue  Account  has  for  its  revenue  the  various  receipts  from  the  work- 
ing of  the  railways,  chargeable  for  the  loan  of  articles  forming  ])art  of 
its  capital,  interest  on  dejjosits  and  miscellaneous  receipts  belonging  to 
it,  and  for  its  expenditure  various  expenses  required  for  the  working  of 
the  railways,  expenses  for  the  up-keep,  repair,  and  replacing  of  articles 
forming  part  of  the  capital,  interest  on  debts,  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
chargeable  to  it.  The  excess  of  the  total  annual  i-evemie  over  the  total 
annual  exi)eiiditure  in  the  Revenue  Account  becomes  the  profit,  and  the 
balance  remaining  after  deducting  therefrom  the  amount  to  be  transfei-red 
to  the  Reserve  Account  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Capital  Account.  The 
Reserve  Account  has  for  its  revenue  the  sum  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  railway  profit  to  be  annually  transferred  therefrom,  and  for  its 
expenditvn'e  sums  required  to  meet  deficits  in  the  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures of  other  accounts  caused  by  mitural  calamities,  accidents,  and  other 
unforeseen  occurrences. 
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V. 

NATIONAL  DEBTS  OUTSTANDING. 

Internal  Loans. 
Five  per  cent.  Loans. 

This  loan  was  issued  mainly  for  the  construction  of  the  Imperial 
railways,  improvement  of  the  existing  State  railways,  establishment  of  the 
steel-foundry,  telephone  extension,  various  undertakings  in  Formosa,  and 
consolidation  of  the  debts  of  the  purchased  railway  companies,  and  also 
for  various  other  purposes  such  as  the  adjustment  of  pensions,  relief  of 
those  Japanese  subjects  who  suffered  loss  on  retiring  from  the  seat  of 
war  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Japan  and  Russia,  and  mak- 
ijig  of  grants  to  those  who  were  deprived  of  their  occupation  by  the  ad- 
justment of  salt-fields  and  prohibition  of  sea-otter  and  fur-seal  fishery. 
The  total  amount  of  the  loan  which  was  issued  at  intervals  from  1893  up 
to-:March  1913  was  yen  251,611,200  (£25,771,914),  of  which  yen  200,183,- 
800  (£20,504,333)  has  been  redeemed,  leaving  still  yen  51,427,400  (£5,267,- 
582)  unredeemed. 

Five  per  cent.  Loan.     (Mark  "Ko") 

This  loan  was  issued  with  the  object  of  paying  therewith  the  purchase- 
price  of  the  railways  owned  by  private  companies.  By  the  end  of  July. 
1909,  the  total  amount  of  the  loan  bonds  which  had  been  delivered  to  the 
raihvay  companies  was  yen  476,318,800  (£48,788,159),  which  completed 
the  purchase  of  the  private  railways. 

Five  per  cent.  Loan.     (Special) 

This  loan  was  issued  in  the  domestic  market  in  1906  to  the  amount 
of  yen  199,671,600  (£20,451,869)  with  a  view  to  meeting  a  part  of  the 
supplementary  war  expenditures  in  the  war  of  1904-05.  Besides,  there 
are  other  loan  bonds  specially  issued  for  the  purpose  of  granting  them  in 
lieu  of  cash  as  rewards  for  distinguished  services  during  the  war  in  ques- 
tion, which  amounted  to  yen  110,735,400  (£11,342,354). 

Five  per  cent.  Loan.     (Oushi) 

This  loan,  not  exceeding  yen  30,000,000  (£3,072,826)  in  all,  was  created 
by  Imperial  Ordinance  N%.  327  of  1910,  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  of 
Korea.  The  bonds  were  specially  granted  to  the  Korean  Peers  and  to 
local  public  corporations  of  the  Peninsula  so  as  to  provide  fimds  for 
promoting  industries,  and  education,  and  other  famine  relief. 

Fouj-  per  cent.  Loans. 

•    With  the  object  of  consolidating  the  national  debts,  the  Government 
formed  a  plan  for  converting  into  low-interest  loans  the  five  per  cent. 
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domestic  loans  whose  unredeemable  period  had  expired  in  February  1910, 
and  issued  in  the  domestic  market  two  series  of  four  per  cent,  loans 
amounting  to  yen  100,000,000  (£10,212,753)  respectively,  which  produced 
each  time  better  results  than  had  been  anticiiJated ;  and  as  all  the  five 
per  cent,  loan  bonds  previously  issued  Avere  accepted  in  place  of  cash 
when  the  former  loans  AAere  subscribed  for,  the  bonds  so  paid  in  amounted 
in  the  first  issue  to  yen  61,167.500  (£6,603,217)  and  in  the  second  to  yen 
93,357,550  (£9,562,383).  Further,  there  is  a  loan  of  tlie  first  issue,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  yen  100,000,000  (£10,212,753)  which  was  raised  as  above  stat- 
ed, amounting  to  j'en  76,221,100  (£7,807,170)  in  the  accrual  account  at 
the  end  of  ]\Iareh  1913,  which  was  issued  and  delivered  in  place  of  cash 
at  the  request  of  the  liond-holders  of  the  various  five  per  cent,  loans,  when 
the  war  redeemed. 

Foreign  Loans. 

Four  per  cent.  Sterling  Loan  of  1899. 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expenditures  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  improvement  of  the  existing  Government  railways, 
construction  of  railways  in  Hokkaido,  steel  manufacture,  and  extension 
of  the  telephone  saystem,  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Railway  Construction  Law  (Law  No.  1,  1892),  the  Public  Undertakings 
Loan  Regulations  (Law  No.  59, 1896),  the  Hokkaido  Railway  Construction 
Law  (LaAV  No.  93,  1896),  and  Law  No.  101  1899,  the  Government  issued 
in  London  in  June  1899  a  loan  of  £10,000,000,  at  an  issue-price  of  £90 
per  £100  face  value,  the  principal  of  which  is,  after  being  left  unpaid  for 
ten  years  from  January  1899,  to  be  redeemed  at  convenience  by  means  of 
drawings  in  forty-five  years. 

Four  per  cent.  Sterling  Loan  of  1905. 

With  the  object  of  consolidating  and  redeeming  the  fourth  and  fifth 
issues  of  the  Exchequer  Bonds,  the  Government  raised  in  November  1905 
a  Four  per  cent.  Sterling  Loan  of  £25,000,000  in  London,  Paris,  New  York, 
and  Germany  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  LaAV  No.  1  of  P)01  and 
Law  No.  12  and  Imperial  Ordinance  No.  211  of  1905.  Its  issue-price  was 
£90  per  £100  face-value  and  the  principal  is  to  be  left  unpaid  until  the 
31st  December,  1920,  and  thereafter  to  be  redeemed  at  convenience  by 
means  of  drawings  by  the  1st  January,  1931. 

Four  and  a  half  per  cent.  Sterling  Loan  of  1905. 

At  the  time  of  the  war  with  Russia,  the  Government  issued  six  as 
well  as  four  and  a  half  i)er  cent.  Sterling  Loans  for  thi-  purpose  of  meet- 
ing Ihe  extraordinary  expenses  connected  witli  that  war.  Tlie  former 
lias  already  been,  consolidated  and  redeemed. 

The  first  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  Sterling  loan  of  £;iO,000,000  was 
raised  in  London,  and  New  York  ii^T^rarch  1!)05.  in  accordance  with  the- 
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provisions  of  Law  No.  TJ  and  Imperial  Ordiiuuice  Xo.  78  of  the  same  year. 
Its  issue-priee  was  £f)0  per  £100  face-value,  and  the  principal  is  to  be 
left  unpaid  until  the  1-ith  February,  3  910,  and  thereafter  to  be  redeemed 
at  convenience  by  means  of  drawings  by  the  15th  February,  1925;  and 
the  service  of  this  loan  is  secured  by  the  first  charge  upon  the  net  profit 
of  the  Tobacco  Monopoly. 

The  second  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  Sterling  Loan  of  £30,000,000  was 
raised  in  London,  Xew  York,  and  Germany  in  July  1905,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Imperial  Ordinances  Nos.  194  and  195  of  the  same 
year.  Its  issue-price  was  £90  per  £100  face-value  and  the  principal  is 
to  be  left  unpaid  until  the  9th  July,  1910,  and  thereafter  to  be  redeemed 
at  convenience  by  means  of  drawings  by  the  10th  July,  1925;  and  the 
service  of  this  loan  is  secured  by  the  second  charge  (next  in  order  of 
priority  to  the  first  loan)  upon  the  net  profit  of  the  Tobacco  ^Monopoly. 

Five  per  cent.  Sterling  Loan  of  1907. 

For  the  purpose  of  consolidating  and  redeeming  the  six  per  cent. 
Sterling  Loans  of  £"22,000,000  issued  in  1904,  the  Government  raised  in 
March  1907  a  five  per  cent.  Loan  of  £23,000,000  in  London  and  Paris 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Law  No.  1  of  1904,  Law  No.  12  of 
1905,  and  Imperial  Ordinance  Xo.  23  of  1907.  Its  issue-price  was  £99. 
10s  per  £100  face-value,  and  the  principal  is  to  be  left  unpaid  until  the 
11th  March,  1922,  and  thereafter  to  be  redeemed  at  convenience  by  means 
of  drawings  by  the  12th  March,  1947. 


Table  9.— Annual  Revenue  and  Expenditure 


Financial 
Year. 


1898—99 
1899-00 
1900—01 
1901—02 
1902—03 
1903—04 
1904—05 
1905—06 
1906-07 
1907—08 
1908-09 
1909—10 
1910—11 
1911—12 
1912—13 
1913—14 


Prefectures  (Do,  Fu  &  Kep) 


Cities. 


Kates. 


Eevenue 

Receipts 
from  other     Total. 
'    sources. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Eevenue 


Rates. 


Receipts 

from  other 

sources. 


Total. 


Ven. 
31,475,213 
37,079,75« 
39,354,281 
43,780,521 
47,287,079 
45,069,411 
36,741,864 
37,540,991 
43,077,003 
54,594,238 
56,l:'3,sl4 
58,469,684 
61,281,840 
6<^,702,166 
64,190,931 
62,122,885 


Yen. 
16,164,381 
19,191,521 
19,019,408 
16.372,414 
18,436,475 
20,618,409 
15,692.419 
14,169,272 
20,016,277 
25,578,084 
31,875,066 
26,511,861 
41,825,475 
47,022,302 
18,61)3,225 
18,490,673 


Yffi. 
47,639,596 
56,271,279 
58,873,689 
60,152,935 
65,720,554 
65,687,820 
52,434,28.3 
51,710,263 
63,093,-i80 
80,172,322 
88,008,880 
84,981,545 
103,107,315 
115,724,468 
82,8.54,156 
80,613,558 


Yen. 
41,719,721 

48,478,005 
52,022,567 
53,812,386 
58,026,046 
60,182,9^2 
48,562,501 
47,946,584 
55,344,837 
6*^,262.355 
77,334,879 
75.688.969 
87.117,693 
104,414,452 
82,814,734 
80,592  534 


Yen. 

4,649,917 

6,291,000 

9,932,782 

11,-273,221 

11,736,448 

12,1116,668 

9.4-52,711 

10,133,863 

12,300.290 

15,248,141 

17,185,731 

18,723,778 

20,372,272 

20,504,651 

21,738,310 


Yen. 
10,661,724 
13,995,939 
15,082,635 
17,791,537 
20,828,713 
21,055,136 
20,684,966 
20,213,667 
41,917,999 
42,129,163 
42,161,921 

101,797,238 
98,303,586 
63,983,406 

105,-i93,580 


Ydll. 

15,311,641 
20,286,939 
25,015,417 
29,064,758 
32,565,161 
33,181,804 
;50,137,530 
30,347,530 
54,218,289 
57,377,304 
59,347,652 
120,521,016 
118,675,858 
84,488,057 
127,231,890 


Note  :— (1)     The  figures  for  the   financial    years    1912-13   and   1913-14    in    the    case 
cities,  towns  and  villages  repr  ^nt  the  budget  estimates  respectively. 
(2)     The  figures  for  1898-99  do  not  include  those  for  Hokkaido. 
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The  proceeds  of  this  loan  were  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  six 
per  cent.  Sterling  Loans  of  £22,000.000. 

Four  per  cent.  French  Loan. 

The  four  per  cent.  Franc  Loan  was  is.sued  in  Pans  with  the  same 
object  as  the  four  per  cent,  loan  issued  at  home ;  a  portion  of  its  proceeds 
Avas  appropriated  for  use  as  fund  for  the  redemption  of  domestic  loan 
bonds  Avhicli  were  exported  abroad,  and  another  i)ortion  for  use  as  fund 
for  The  redemption  of  the  five  per  cent,  loan  bonds  in  circulation  at  home. 
The  amount  of  issue  was  4.")0,000,000  francs,  the  rate  of  interest  four  per 
cent.,  payable  on  the  loth  ]May  and  November  every  year;  the  issue-price 
was  95  francs  50  centimes,  and  the  loan  to  remain  unredeemed  for  ten 
years,  after  whicii  it  is  to  be  redeemedv  within  fifty  years. 

Four  per  cent.  Sterling  Loan  of  1910. 

The  four  per  cent.  Sterling  Loan  of  1910  Avas  raised  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  four  per  cent,  loan  raised  at  home  and  the  four  per  cent. 
Franc  loan  of  1910  raised  in  France,  and  was  employed  as  fund  for  the 
redemption  of  the  indorsed  War  and  Five  i)er  cent.  Loans  in  circulation 
in  London.  The  amount  of  issue  was  £11,000,000.  the  rate  of  interest  four 
per  cent.,  payable  on  the  1st  June  and  December,  the  issue-price  was  £95, 
and  the  loan  to  remain  unredeemed  for  ten  years,  after  which  it  is  to  be 
redeemed  within  fifty  years;  and  as  the  object  of  the  loan  was  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  indorsed  loans  above  referred  to,  the  latttM"  loan  bonds  were 
accepted  in  place  of  cash  when  the  former  loan  was  subscribed  for. 

of  Mnaicipal  Corporation. — Continued. 


Towns  and  Villages. 

1 

Grand 

Total. 

, 

Revenue 

Expendi- 
ture. 

-  ip 

Expenditure. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Receipts 

X 

Eate- 

from  other 
sources. 

Total. 

1 

1 
1 

Yen. 

Yen. 

1 
Yen.         \ 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen.         : 

Yen. 

11,279,650 

29,141,420 

17,540,587 

46,691,007 

43,442,879 

109,642,244 

96,442,250 

15,436,949 

33,220,474 

20,784,726 

54,005,200 

50,i;i9,27(; 

130,563,418 

114,054,230 

19,591,252 

38,478,090 

24,935,590: 

63,413,680 

59,050,058 

147,302,786 

130,663,877 

22,76.'],684 

45,044  274 

20,685,604! 

71,729,878 

66,594,477 

160,947,571 

143,170,547 

26,674,961 

48,166,297 

27,265,729 

75,432,026 

69,941,267 

173,717,741 

154,612,274 

26,525,565 

48,;'.75,621 

27,984,722 

76,360,343 

71,034,451 

175,229,967 

157,743,058 

24,278,495 

38,165,092 

*20,91-l,716 

59,079,808 

55,237,181 

141,651,768 

128,078,177 

24,423,194 

41,545,170 

20,810,732 

62,355,902 

58,415,193 

144,413,695 

130,784,971 

41,055,709 

46,951,738 

27  889,337: 

74,841,075 

69,212,485 

192,152,644 

166,113,031 

47,536,750 

55,936,013 

3.4,331,092' 

90,267,105 

83,174,871 

227,816,731 

198,973,976 

49,212,992 

(i9,124,890 

40,104,217 

109,229,137 

100,748,107 

256,585,669 

227,295,978 

73,437,917 

78,011,177 

43,3:'4,921 

1i.'1,:M  6,398 

111,279,462 

326,848,959 

260,409,348 

72,03:5,727 

79,228  226 

45,294,162 

124,522,388 

114,328,905 

346,305,561 

273,4S0,.385 

71,708,681 

79,058.474 

2S,503,120 

107,561.594 

107,488,465 

307,774,119 

283,611,598 

111,970,266 

j      83,823-011 

28,749,788: 

1 

112,572;799 

112,416,779 

322,658,845 

307,201,779 

prefectures   and    those    for    tlie    linancial    yeai-s    1911-12    and    1912-1;'.    'n    the    case    of 
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VI. 


LOCAL  FINANCE. 


Under  the  existing  laws  prefectural  exijenditures  are  defrayed  by 
aneans  of  prefectural  taxes,  subventions  from  the  National  Treasury,  and 
-miscellaneous  receipts. 

Prefectural  taxes  are  imposed  either  as  supplementary  to  the  direct 
national  taxes  or  upon  items  of  taxation  specially  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose. Of  the  former  class  are  the  land-rate,  income-rate,  and  business 
rate,  and  of  the  latter  are  the  local  business-t.ix,  house-tax,  household-rate 
and  miscellaneous  taxes. 

Vdministrative  districts  cannot  directly  tax  their  inhabitants.  Their 
expenditures  are  met  by  means  of  revenue  accruing  from  their  properties 
and  other  receipts;  and  in  case  of  a  deficit,  contributions  may  be  exacted 
from  the  towns  and  villages  within  their  jurisdiction.  Thus,  the  district 
revenue  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Table  10. — Amount  of 


At  the 

Loans,    for  the  Eaisin 

ig  of  which  the  Approi 

ral  of  the  Government 

is  required. 

Ti'nrl 

Of     ! 

Loans  of  j 
Prefectures 

Loans  of 
Districts. 

Loans  of 

-  ities. 

Loans  of 
Towns. 

Loans  of 
villages. 

Loaas  of 
Local  Asso- 
ciations. 

1 

Total. 

Yen. 

Ve7i. 

Yen. 

Ye /I. 

il'/i. 

Y,-ii. 

Yen. 

1898 

7,885,202 

45,729 

11,501,480 

147,904 

2:35,481 

1        448,682 

20,264,480 

1899 

8,672,639 

62,646 

18,276,755 

176,776 

;315,173 

724,308 

28,228,299 

1900 

9,719,983 

1.35,613 

25,849,033 

266,624 

562,872 

1,195,345 

37,729,473 

1901 

10,379,664' 

339,348 

29,796,663 

400,514 

1,116,940 

1,687,674 

43,720,806 

1902 

10,712,864 

509,588 

35,130,242 

521,221 

1,463,028 

2,058,913 

50,395,856 

1903 

12,076,497 

890,045 

38,463,137 

791,515 

1,808,237 

2,516,820 

56,546,251 

1904 

11,318,656 

854,914 

39,847,146 

881,999 

1,811,077 

2.677,307 

57,391>099 

1905 

10,483,635 

819,365 

40,045,664 

1,148,743 

1,952,013 

2,819,521 

57,268,942 

1906 

10,889,806 

811,131 

53,965,156 

1,163,839 

1,905,758 

2,931,352 

71,667,042 

1907     \ 

12,608,103 

881,721 

62,954,581 

1,614,441 

2,195,754 

1 

3,198,035 

83,452,638 

1908 

14,831,435 

1,581,308 

64,117,011 

2,104,958 

2,429,294 

4,081,440 

89,145,445 

1909 

15,164,457 

1,470,958 

125,430,814 

2,597,005 

2,;375,416 

4,018,750 

151,057,400 

1910 

15,852,730 

1,505,333 

130,174,306 

1 

3,248,428 

2,949,957 

4,710,559 

158,441,313 

1911     , 

29,752,658 

1,378,353 

131,687,295 

4,103,657 

:5,605,219 

4,885,032 

175,412,215 

1912    1 

33,963,565 

1,315,358 

245,252,217 

i 

4,476,2:16 

4,051, 320' 

1 

5,167,028 

294,225,724 
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1.  Revenue  from  imi^osts   fcoiitribiitions  of  toA\Ti.s  and  villages)  ; 

2.  National  and  prefectural  subventions; 

3.  Miscellaneous  receipts. 

Cities,  towns,  and  villages  appi'opriate  for  the  defrayment  of  their 
expenditures  the  revenue  accruing  fi-om  their  properties,  rents,  fees,  and 
other  miscellaneous  receipts;  and  in  case  of  a  deficit,  city,  town,  or  village 
.rates  may  be  levied  and  labour  and  commodities  requisitioned.  Thus, 
the  city,  toAvn,  or  village  revemic  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Revenue  from  imi)osts  ; 

2.  National,  prefectural,   and   other  subventions ; 

3.  ^Miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  taxes  which  may  be  levied  as  city,  town,  oi-  village  rates. 

1.  Rates  supplementary  to  national  or  prefectural  taxes  (it  is  not 
allowed  to  impose  rates  upon  the  prefectural  taxes  additional  to 
national  taxes)  ; 

2.  Special  taxes. 

f^ocal  I^oans. 


Loans,  for  the  Raiding  of  ■which  the  Approval  of  the 
Government  is  not  Required. 

Clrand 

Lotins 
of  Pre- 
fectures. 

Loans  of 
J  listricts. 

Loans  of 
Cities. 

Loans  of 
Towns. 

Loans  of 
Villages. 

Total. 

Total. 

i      Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

J 

1 

3,219,517 

23,483,997 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3,629,904 
5,010,447 

31,858,203 
42,739,920 

30,000 

2,529 

2,049,524 

1,227,116 

4,210,997 

7,520,166 

51,240,972 

73,830 

20,425 

3,593,871 

1,786,588 

5,2:39,785 

10,714,499 

61,110,355 

38,830 

2,000 

.3,117,143 

1,966,728 

5,440,795 

10,565,496 
7,601,409 

67,111,747 

64,992,508 

55,000 

1,750 

1,-399,132 

1,201,051 

2,643,308 

5,300,241 

62,569,183 

62,379 

1,770 

2,658,66(5 

!»21,830 

2,273,673 

5,918,318 

77,585,360 

22,500 

2,915 

2,168,302 

1,056,654 

2,563,106 

5,813,477 

89,266,115 

68,816 

995 

5,054,742 

1,481,148 

4,072,479 

10,678,180 

99,82:3,624 

47,000 

1,546 

4,569,-381 

1,734,917 

5518,491! 

11,876,-335 

162,93:3,734 

347,000 

5,597 

2,251,058 

1,633,068 

5,324,525 

9,561,249 

168,002,562 

97,000 

5,998 

2,804,198 

1,561,226 

4,776,149 

9,244,570 

184,656,785 

13,553 

2,128,771 

1,024,601 

2,999,009 

1 

6,165,935 

300,391,658 
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Table  11.— f.ocal  I^oaiis  Class^ified  Aocordiiig  to  tlie 


At  the 

Loans,  for  the  raising  of  which  the  Approval  of  the  Go  ernment  is  required. 

End  of 

1                    1 
Education.  Sanitation.  \  Industry. 

i                     i 

Public 

Works. 

Kedemp- 

tion  of  old 

Loans. 

Others,    ' 

Total. 

JV«.               Yen.         1      Yen. 

1V«. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

)>//. 

18fl8 

204,7871         85,720 

85,046 

19,7.38,000 

150,927 

1 

20,264  480 

1899 

232,296          85,480 

170,444 

27,599,226 

140,853 

i 

28,228,299 

1900 

336,246          86,740        285,942 

.36,811,^43 

208,892 

j 

37,729,473 

1901 

1,624,6561          18,144 

477,797 

41,365,164 

235,045 

1 

43,720,806 

1902 

1,757,688 

56,585 

303,464 

47,946,672 

331,447 

1 

50,395,856 

1903 

2,396,231 

9,787,416 

2,577,126 

31,847,757 

1,973,307 

7,964,411' 

56,546,251 

1904 

2,078,801 

10,662,220 

3,-596,046 

38,430,083 

2,516,7.35 

107,214 

57,391,099 

1905 

1,967,286   11,0;15,211 

3,751,965 

37,140,223 

3,270,254 

104,003 

57,268  942 

1906 

1,324,834!  11,059,595 

3,720,231 

52,312,817 

3,225,494 

24,070 

71,667,042 

1907 

1,954,516   11,702,251 

12,812,057 

51,135,632 

5,680,468 

167,714^ 

83,452,633 

1908 

3,020,3S8|  12,700,590 

16,435,528 

50,952,886 

5,267,793 

768,259; 

89,145,445 

1909 

4,344,22;; 

21,770,715 

8,355,139 

.50,7.^4,158 

65,166,006 

627,159 

151,057,400 

1910 

5,581,953 

23,179,075 

9,161,383 

54,059,745 

64,885,259 

1,573,898, 

158,441,313 

1911 

8,030,985 

17,424,934     7,638,428 

62,225,239 

78,496,132 

1,596,498| 

175,412,215 

1912, 

9,218,781 

37,702,698 

143,424,005 

70,753,199 

30,455,131 

2,671,908 

294,225,724 

Table  13.— I^oaiis  of  Cities  Issuedi 


Tokyo 


Kvoto 


Yen. 
for    ConsoUda- 
of    old    Debtsjf    14  580,000 
ovement  of  (        '       ' 

&c.  I) 


89,564,085, 


(Loan  for  Electric  En- 
t    terprises.  | 

SLoan  for  Stream  utili-  |  1 

zation,  Electric  En-  17550,000! 

terprises,   cxc.       (1st  I  '       ' 

Issue.)                           )  i 

—Ditto— (2nd  Issue)  1,950,000( 

Osaka Harbour-Works  Loan.!     17,0.38,OOo!  | 


Amount  issued. 
Yen: 

„  89,564,085 

„  17,550  000 


Amount  j   Amount 

redeem-    outstand- 

ed.  ing. 


Yen. 


Yokohama .. 


(Loan      for       Electric  1 
]     Railways  and    Wa- [   30,220,000i 
'     ter-Works.  J 

jWater-Works        Loan)      2,055,600 
(     (1st  Issue).  j        '       ' 


f  Harbour 


rilarbour  Iraprovt  -  ■) 

J     ment  &   Eeclaiming  > 
(     Expense!^  I^oan.         '* 


Xagoya 
Total    .. 


Expense 
Gas  Loan  (1st  Issue). 
Gas  Loan  (2nd  Issue)' 
Water -Works        Loanj 

,     {2nd  Issue).  \} 

Water- Works  Loan. — ' 


3.108,800 

1 

64«^,000, 
1,200,000 

7,000,000' 

7,816,000: 

192,730,485 


(Issued   I 
at  home) 
fissiied  I 
|abro;id  j 

(Issued  ) 
(abroad] 

(Issued    I 
(at  liomej 
(Issued  ) 
(abroad) 

(Issued  \ 
(abroad/ 


1,950,000 
13,953,000 

3,085,000 

30,220,000 

1,155,000 


Yen. 
1  14,580,000 

,  89,564,085 

i 

17  550,000 

1,950,000 

127,900  13,825,100 

44,000'     ,3,041,000 

30,220,000 

256,950,       898,650 


900,000    210,700        689,300 


/Issued    ) 
(at  home/ 
(Issued  ) 
(abroad) 


3.108,800 

048,000 
1,200,000 

7,000,000 

7,816,000 

15,108,600 

I 

177,621,8851 


114,000 


.384,850 
3j9,300 


3,108,800 

533,400 

1,200,000 

7,000,000 

7,816,000 

14,723,750 

177,252,585 
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Objects  for  Which  They  were  Kaised.— C<?«/'w«<^a'. 


Loans,  for  the  Baising  of  which  the  Approval  of  the  Government  is  not  rtq'd.       Orand 


Education. 

Sanitation- 

Industry. 

Public 
Works. 

Kedemp- 

tion  of  old 

Loans. 

Others. 

Total. 

lotal. 

Yen. 

yen. 

Yen. 

Veft. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 
3,219,517 

Yen. 
23,483,997 

3,629,904 
5,(110,447 
7,520,166 

31,858,203 
42,7.39,920 
51,240,972 

4,589,273 

1,060,897 

198,927 

1,515,863 

682,136 

2,667,403 

10,714,45)9 

61,110,355 

5,060,119 

853,532 

139,230 

1,156,364 

901,565 

2,454,686 

10,565,496 

67,111,747 

3,871,149 

722,035 

131,681 

1,047,622 

856,726 

972,192 

7,601.409 

04,992,508 

2,305,194 

650,677 

70,4371 

946,600 

639,987 

687,346 

5,.300,241 

6-2,5f:9,l83 

2,069,958 

909,007 

137,331 

1,619,«5S 

549,155 

633,209 

5,918,318 

77,585,360 

2,949,138 

459,807 

134,085 

515,227 

347,556 

1,407,664 

5,813,477 

89,266,115 

5,630,882 

672,878 

123,018 

673,675 

432,097 

3,145,630 

10,678,180 

9i<  ,823,024 

7,502,921 

2:^9,539 

87,603 

663,098 

411,292 

2,971,882 

11,876,335 

162,9.33,734 

6,938,099 

2-14,490 

96,674' 

668,747 

183  237 

1,429,998 

9,-561,249 

168,002,562 

6,220,134 

212,1-43 

73,;501 

1,28.3,415 

183,520 

1,272,058 

9,244,570 

184,656,785 

4,048,-249 

104,7.38 

23,903 

1,063,908 

lo3  304 

791,8:53 

6,165,935 

300,3'.a,6.58 

Abroad.    (At  the  eiul  of  i9r£.)—Cot!tmuei^. 


I.      ~  ,,  .  rr     J  Price  at  whicli  the  Bonds  Price    at    llie    which    the 

Eate  of  ^^'^fnn  ^"'^'^  r^^^^-eve  taken  up  bv  Under- Bonds  were  sold  in  For- 
Interest.       |(i  er  lUU    ven    oi    ^ace^^^^j^^^^^p^^.    ^qq    ^^^    of  eign  Markets,  f  Per  100  ven 

'  Value}.  Face  Value)  of  Face  Value).    " 


5.0 
5.0 

5.0 

5.0 
6.0 

6.0 

5.0 

6.0 
6.0 

5.0 

6.0 
50 

50 

5.0 

Average  6.0 

„      5.3 


Yeti. 


r  London 
)  New  York 
(Ptiris 


9231 


93.07 


Average         92.69 


Average 


Ye/i. 
96.50 

93.00 
93.50 
92.00 

93.00 
93.50 

96.50 
92.00 


90.00 

96.50 

95.00 
92.50 

94.00 

90.00 


98.43 


Average 


Yen. 

100.00 

98.00 
97.75 
96.75 

99.00 
98.50 

99.00 
97.00 

98.00 

99.00 
97.50 

98.00 
95.00 

97.96 
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VII. 

LOCAL  DEBTS. 
How  Loans  are  Raised. 

Local  corporatious  maj'  raise  public  loans  ouly  when  they  are  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  repaying  their  debts,  of  making  disbursements 
ivhich  will  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  such  corporations,  or  of  meeting 
sudden  requirements  in  consequence  of  natural  calamities  and  disasters. 

The  local  assembly  must,  when  it  decides  to  raise  a  loan,  determine  at 
the  same  time  the  manner  of  its  flotation,  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the 
maiuier  of  its  redemption. 

Permission  of  the  Competent  Authorities  Required. 

The  raising  of  loans  and  the  fixing  or  alteration  of  other  matters 
given  in  the  preceding  paragraph  require  the  previous  permission  of  the 
^Minister  for  Home  Affairs  and  the  ^Minister  of  Finance  (the  permission 
of  the  ^Minister  of  Education  is  also  necessary  where  educational  matters 
are  involved).  But  the  raising  of  loans  within  a  certain  limitation  does 
not  require  the  permission  of  the  competent  ^Ministers,  according  to  the 
pro\isions  of  Imperial  Ordinance  No.  49  of  1912  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
fectural  and  district  loans,  Imperial  Ordinance  Xo.  18  of  the  same  year 
with  respect  to  the  city,  town  and  village  leans,  and  Imperial  Ordinance 
Xo.  50  of  the  same  year  with  respect  to  the  stream  utilisation  association 
loans.     The  limitation  is   as  follows: 

(1)  Prefeetural  loans,  so  long  as  their  total  amount  for  the  prefec 
ture  in  question  does  not  exceed  yen  100,000   (£10,243). 

(2)  District  loans,  so  long  as  their  total  amount  for  the  district  in 
question  does  not  exceed  yen  2,000  (£205). 

(3)  City,  Town  and  Village  Loans,  (a)  Public  loans  made  for 
educational  purposes  out  of  the  permanent  fund  or  educational 
fund  of  the  prefecture  or  district:  (b)  public  loans  redeemable 
witliin  three  years  made  for  tlie  ])uilding,  extension,  or  rebuild- 
ing of  elementary  schools,  for  the  prevention  of  infectious  dis- 
eases, or  for  the  urgent  necessity  of  repairing  damage  done  by 
natural  calamities;  and  (c)  public  loans  redeemable  in  the 
following  financial  year,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  be 
redeemed  with   temporary   loans. 

(4)  Stream  I^tilisation  Association  Loans.  Public  loans  redeemable 
in  the  following  financial  year  Avitli  the  exception  of  those  to 
be   redeemed   with   temporary   loans. 

S-2-2 


With  regard,  llo■^vev('r,  to  tlie  raising  of  the  district,  city,  town  aud 
village  loans  and  the  stream  utilisation  as.soeiation  loans,  it  is  required 
to  obtain  the  ])ei'inission  of  the  (icvernor  of  the  prefecture. 

Supply   of  Funds   at   Low  Interest. 

With  the  object  of  promoting  the  development  of  local  enterprise 
aud  of  devising  the  means  of  fostering  the  resources  of  the  people,  the 
Government  commenced  to  take  over  the  debentures  of  the  Hypothec 
Bank  of  Japan  aud  the  Hokkaido  Colonial  Bank  annually  from  the 
Financial  Year  1909-10  with  a  portion  of  the  postal  savings  retained  in 
the  Deposit  Section  of  the  Finance  Department  aud  caused  these  two 
banks  to  open  the  way  for  introducing  the  money  at  low  interest  for  local 
use.  The  amounts  supplied  in  this  manner  to  local  public  corporations 
came  up  to  yen  25,162,000  (£2,577,691)  in  the  Financial  Years  from  1909- 
10   to  1912-13. 
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SECTION    XV. 


Army. 


I. 

HISTORY. 

Upon  the  alxlicatioii  of  llic  Ti)kugawa  Sliogunate,  the  supreme  com- 
iiiand  over  Army  and  Navy  Avas  restored  to  tlie  Tlirone,  and  i)i  1868  tlie 
Bureau  of  the  Army  and  Navy  was  organized,  but  was  soou  changed  to 
the  National  Defence  Bureau.  This  was  also  replaced  by  the  Armaments' 
Office,  which  superintended  and  managed  the  affairs  pertaining  to  national 
defence.  The  Army  at  that  time  consisted  of  the  troops  of  the  feudal 
chiefs,  who  organized  them  according  to  their  own  system.  Consequently, 
in  point  of  size  of  the  Arm}',  of  weapons  and  of  other  war  materials,  no 
unified  system  prevailed.  In  1869,  the  Military  Department  was  organiz- 
ed, and  the  size  and  organization  of  the  standing  armies  of  different  clans 
were  placed  on  a  unified  basis  by  adopting  the  French  system.  The  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  artillery,  engineering  corps  and  Imperial  Bodj'  Guard 
were  tli<m  formed,  (iai'i'isons  Avere  established  in  Tokyo  for  the  north- 
eastern provinces,  Osaka  for  the  western  provinces,  while  branch  garri- 
sons were  placed  at  strategic  points.  At  this  time  considerable  improve- 
ment was  made  in  the  military  system.  In  1871  a  drastic  change  in  the 
governmental  system  was  effected.  The  authority  of  .the  chief  of  the 
clan  government  was  absorbed  by  the  Central  Government.  The  local 
administration  was  rei)laced  by  the  prefectural  system,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  the  troops  of  the  chiefs  of  the  elans  were  abolished  and  dis- 
banded. Tlie  system  of  general  conscription  was  then  adoi)ted  and  the 
troo])s  of  all  the  garrisons  were  composed  of  those  wlio  were  compelled  to 
reniler  military  service  in  accordance  v.itli  tlie  law  of  conscription.  For 
the  first  time  the  military  system  of  tlu'  country  was  then  really  placed  on 
a  unified  basis. 
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In  1872  the  two  Departments  of  War  and  the  Navy  were  organized.. 
The  military  j^rofession,  which  used  to  be  a  monopoly  of  the  Samurai 
class,  was  opened  to  everybody.  According  to  the  compulsory  system, 
of  conscription,  soldiers  were  enlisted  from  among  the  people  of  the 
country,  irrespective  of  class.  The  system  was  subjected  to  revisions 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  fundamental  principle  of  enlisting  from  the 
male  population  of  the  country  has  never  been  altered.  This  principle 
was  not  the  creation  of  the  new  government,  neither  was  it  introduced 
from  any  other  country.  It  is  the  time-honored  usage  co-existent  with 
the  ])irth  of  the  nation. 

In  1873  the  whole  country,  excepting  the  Hokkaido.  Avas  divided  into 
six  military  stations,  and  at  each  important  point  of  those  sections,  like 
Tokyo,  Sendai,  Xagoya,  Osaka,  Hiroshima  and  Kumamoto  garrisons  were 
stationed.  Each  military  section  Avas  divided  into  two  sub-sections,  and 
in  each  of  the  sub-sections  were  stationed  branches  and  sub-branches.  In 
1888,  the  military  section  underAvent  a  change  of  name,  but  it  remained 
practically  the  same  in  organization.  The  laAV  of  conscription  AA^as  en- 
forced in  1873,  and  after  that  time  the  soldiers  Avho  were  at  first  enlisted 
from  among  the  old-clan  troops  were  gradually  replaced  by  those  trained 
and  educated  under  the  new  system  of  military  ser\'ice  by  conscription. 

In  1877  the  Satsuma  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  in  this  Avar  the  enemy 
AA-as  composed  of  the  soldiers  enlisted  by  the  compulsory  system  of  con- 
scription, as  Avell  as  by  the  A'olunteers  Avho  used  to  be  the  troops  of  the  clan 
governments.  The  latter  were  disbanded  at  once  upon  the  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

In  1878  the  military  affairs  of  the  country  were  di\dded  into  three 
main  functions  of  the  War  Office,  the  General  Staff  and  the  Supervising 
Inspectors'  Staff'.  The  War  Office  attended  to  the  military  administra- 
tio]i5  the  General  Staff  to  the  national  defence  and  strategy',  and  the 
Superintending  Inspectors'  Staff  to  the  Avork  of  military  inspection  and 
ordnance.  The  latter  staff  was  afterward  abolished,  and  the  General 
Staff'  also  underAvent  a  change  in  organization. 

In  1882  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  necessitated  the  maintenance  of 
a  balance  of  poAver,  and  the  national  defense  of  the  country  Avas  placed 
on  a  new  standard,  after  which  time  the  military  strength  Avas  augmented 
year  by  year.  The  system  of  military  command,  establishment  of  mili- 
tary schools,  army  organization,  military  education,  military  accountants, 
sanitation,  and  all  other  necessary  functions  Avere  remodeled  on  a  ncAv 

principle. 

In  1S94-.3  the  Sino-Japanese  Avar  Avas  fought,  and  the  ucav  experiences- 
obtained  in  the  war  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  army  organization, 
together  with  military  expansion.  In  1900  the  Boxer  trouble  broke  out 
in  China,  and  in  1904-5  the  Russo-Japanese  Avar  Avas  fought.  The  exist- 
ing system  and  conditions  are  as  foUoAvs: 
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II. 

PRIN€IPAL  :\riLITARY  ORGANS. 

I.  The  Field  Marshal's  Office: — This  is  tlu-  liiglu-st  advisory  hoarct 
to  the  generalissimo. 

II.  The  Military  Council: — This  is  an  advisory  ])oard  l)elongiiig  to 
;the  staff  of  the  Generalissimo,  to  which  important  military  affairs  arc 
submitted  for  consideration. 

III.  Aides  de  Camp  to  the  Emperor: — They  personally  attend  on  the 
Emperor  to  report  on  and  reply  to  and  transmit  Imperial  commands 
pertaining  to  military  affairs.  They  accompany  the  Emperor  when  His 
Majesty  goes  ,to  mauoeuvers,  or  leaves  the  palace  on  a  visit  to  any  place. 

IV.  Aides  to  the  Crown  Prince  and  to  the  Imperial  Princes : — They 
attend  to  the  personal  military  (■qui])age  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  th'^ 
Imperial  Princes  who  hold  military  office.  On  the  occasion  of  military 
marches,  manoeuversi,  and  other  militarj-  affairs,  as  well  as  on  the  occasions 
of  religious  ceremonies  or  public  celebration,  they  accompany  Their  High- 
nesses. 

V.  The  War  Office  and  the  Offices  Under  Its  Direct  Jurisdiction:  — 
The  War  Minister  is  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  and  exereies  juris- 
diction over  military  administration. 

He  has  control  over  those  serving  in  the  Army  in  any  capacity  and 
also  over  the  different  offices  which  are  in  the  War  Office.  They  are  as 
follows : 

The  Bureau  of  Personal  Service  Affairs. 
War 
„  „         „    Arms  and  Ammunitions. 

,,  ,,         „    Accountants. 

„  „         „    Medical  Affairs. 

„  „         „    Jurisdiction. 

The  Government  institutions  placed  under  direct  jurisdiction  of  the 
War  Office  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  Military  Experts'  Commission:  To  study  and  to  investi- 
gate arms  and  war  materials  and  their  use  for  the  artillery  and 
engineers. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Fortifications:  To  attend  to  the  construc- 
tion of  forts  and  fortifications  and  inspection  thereof,  and  to- 
exercise  control  over  the  land  used  for  defense  works. 

(c)  The  Horse  Supply  Commission:  To  attend  to  the  supply,  pur- 
chase and  training  of  horses  for  military  use. 

(d)  The  Military  Stores  Commission:  To  ])urchase.  store,  repair, 
supply,  exchange  arms  and  to  inspect  and  dispose  of  those  out 
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of  use,  as  well  as  to  undertake  the  work  of  placing  guns  in  posi- 
tion in  the  forts. 

<e)  The  Tokyo  and  Osaka  Arsenals:  For  manufacturing  and  re- 
pairing arms  and  ammunition.  A  Gun-powder  Investigation 
Office  is  attached  and  the  chief  of  the  office  is  placed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Arsenal. 

(f)  The  Commission  for  Militaiy  Transportation :  To  attend  to 
the  conveyance  of  men,  horses  and  stores  for  military  purposes 
by  ships  and  railroads. 

(g)  The  Military  Accountants  Superintending  Commission:  To 
superintend  the  finaaice  and  accounts  of  the  Army  in  general  and 
to  exercise  control  over  financial  affairs  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  country  which  do  not  come  within  the  authority  of  the 
Military  Accountants  Commission. 

(h)  The  Sanitary  Stores :  Factory  for  the  Army :  To  attend  to 
the  manufacture  of  materials  for  sanitary  and  veterinary  use, 
purchase,  storing  and  suppljnng  of  the  same,  as  w^ell  as  inspec- 
tion of  their  qualities. 

(i)  Military  Apparel  Depot:  To  attend  to  the  supply,  manufac- 
ture, storing  and  replenishing  of  clothing  and  accoutrement, 
and  to  the  training  of  foremen. 

(j)  Military  Forage  Depot:  To  attend  to  the  supply,  manufacture, 
storing,  and  replenishing  of  all  forage. 

(k)  Tpie  Senju  Woolen  Factory:  To  attend  to  the  weaving  of 
w.oolen   fabrics. 

0)  Temporary  Air-Craft  Investigation  Commission:  To  make 
necessary  investigation  pertaining  to  aerial  navigation. 

(m)  Military  Horse  Bureau :  To  attend  to  the  improvement,  breed- 
ing, and  all  other  business  pertaining  to  horses. 

VI.  The  General  Staff  and  Officials  Directly  Belonging-  Thereto: — 
The  General  Staff  attends  to  national  defense  and  to  military  operations. 
The  President  of  the  General  Staff  is  directly  attached  to  the  Emperor, 
and  under  the  direct  Imperial  authority,  exercises  control  over  the  affairs 
concerning  national  defense  and  military  operations.  He  also  supervises 
the  staff  officers  of  the  Army  and  attends  to  their  education. 

The  Military  Service  Commission  attends  to  the  work  of  land  survey 
and  the  making  of  the  maps  for  military  use. 

VII.  Central  Supervision  Commission  for  Military  Education: — This 
Commission  attends  to  the  drafting  of  the  system  for  unification  find  pro- 
gress of  military^  schools  placed  under  its  authority. 

The  Chief  of  this  Commission  is  placed  under  direct  Imperial  au- 
thority and  superintends  the  work  of  the  different  educational  institutions 
belonging  to  the  Army. 
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Under  this  Commission  are  the  Superintendent's  branches  of  the 
•cavahy,  field  artillery,  engineeing  corps,  and  commissariat  corps.  The 
•chiefs  of  each  of  these  branches  are  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Chief  of  this  Commission,  who  is  the  Superintendent-General  of  military 
education. 

Vin.  The  Tokyo  Garrison  Commandant's  Office  and  the  Officers 
Belonging"  Thereto: — The  Commandant's  otKce  of  the  Tokyo  (Jarrison. 
The  Commandant  is  under  direct  authority  of  the  Emperor  and^is  held 
responsible  for  the  defense  of  the  city. 

The  Office  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Forts:  To  attend  to  the 
defense  and  jilanning  of  forts,  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  custody  of 
the  arms,  war  material  and  defense  works  erected. 

The  Commandant's  Office  for  Regimental  Sections  and  the  Com- 
}nandant's  Office  for  policing  and  defense  of  Okinawa,  or  the  Lu  Chu 
Islands.     (To  be  eixplained  later.) 

The  Military  Hospital  and  the  Military  Prison.  (To  be  explained 
later.) 

The  Invalidated  Soldiers'  Home  :  To  receive  and  support,  at  national 
expense  for  life,  those  who  have  been  wounded  or  disabled  or  contracted 
illness  during  the  Avar  or  while  engaged  in  public  duty,  and  are  without 
means  of  support. 

The  Military  Office  of  the  Formosan  Govei'ument,  the  Kwantung 
•Oovemraent  and  the  Headquarters  of  the  Cbosen  Garrison:  Attend  to 
military  affairs  on  the  spot. 

The  Storage  Depot  of  the  Chosen  Garrison  and  of  the  Kwantung 
Military  Office :  Attend  to  the  storage,  replenishing,  manufaetiu'e  and 
supply  of  forage,  wearing  apparel,  camping  ma.+erials.  sanitary  veterinary 
materials,  and  horseshoes, 

III. 

THE  STANDING  :\I1L1TARY  lORGAXIZATIONS. 

The  Standing  Army  Consists  of  Nineteen  Army  Divisions,  of  which  One 
Division  is  the  Imperial  Body  Guard. 

One  Army  Division  is  composed   of  the  following  organizations: 

The   Division    Commander's   Office 1 

Infantry  with  tlie  Commander's  Office  and  two  Infantry  Regi- 
ments       2 

The  Cavalry  (in  the  Body  Gnard  and  in  three  other  divisions, 

a  cavalry  brigade  is  attached  to  them) 1 

The  Field   Artillery    1 

(In  the  Body  Guards,  there  is  one  brigade  of  field 
artillery,  and  in  the  First  Army  Division  there  are 
two  brigades  of  the  same.) 
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The  Mouutaiii  xVrtillery 1 

(This  exis.ts  in  the  Second  Division,  and  two  others 
only.) 

The  Engineer  Corps 1 

The  C'oniniissariat  Corps 1 

The  ]\Iilitary  Band 1 

(This  exists  only  in  the  Body  Guards  and  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Divisions.) 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  in  the  Empire  proper,  two  Commanders' 
offices  for  heavy  artillery  brigade,  six  regiments  of  heavy  artillery,  and 
six  battalions  of  the  same.  They  are  placed  under  authority  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Division  of  the  place  where  they  are  located. 

In  the  Imperial  Body  Guard  Division,  there  is,  besides  the  above, 
one  Brigade  of  Communication  Corps.  The  same  brigade  is  composed  of 
the  Commander's  staff,  railway  regiment,  telegraph  battalion  and  aero- 
craft  corps.  The  Twelfth  Army  Division  has  a  garrison  for  the  defense 
of  Tsushima  attached  thereto. 

In  Formosa  there  are  two  headquarters  for  the  defense  of  the  Island : 
two  infantry  regiments,  two  companies  of  mountain  artillery  and  two 
battalions  of  heavy  artillery. 

In  Chosen  (Korea)  and  Manchuria  there  is  one  battaKon  to  each 
of  the  heavy  artillery.  In  Chosen  there  are  one  Army  division  and  two 
infantry  regiments;  while  in  Manchuria,  there  are  one  Army  division  and 
six  independent  battalions  for  .the  defense  of  the  place. 

In  North  and  Middle  China,  there  is  stationed  in  each  place  one 
infantry  regiment. 

IV. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  Military  University: — Lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants,  selected 
by  competition,  compose  the  students  of  this  institution  of  military  edu- 
cation for  receiving  instructions  concerning  the  higher  branches  of  tactics 
and  strategy.  The  director  of  the  University  is  under  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  General  Staff. 

Military  School  of  Artillery  and  Engi,neers: — ^Here  sub-lieutenants 
of  tlic  artillery  and  of  the  engineering  corps  are  given  instructions  neces- 
sary for  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  director  of  the  school  is 
und(  ?■  authority  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Military  Education. 

The  Infantry  School: — Here  captains  and  lieutenants  of  the  infantry 
are  instructed  and  trained  in  rifle  practice,  tactics,  communications  and 
other  subjects.  The  director  of  the  school  is  under  authority  of  the 
Supsrintendent-General  of  Military  Education. 
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The  Toyama  Military  School: — Here  the  lieutenants  and  sub-lieute- 
nants of  all  arms  are  instructed  and  trained  in  gymnastics  and  fencing. 
Chief  trumpeters  (who  are  non-commissioned  officers)  are  taught  the 
notes  of  the  music  and  receive  necessary  training.  The  military  band  re- 
ceives its  education  and  training  here;  and  investigations  concerning 
military  bands  and  examinations  are  also  conducted.  The  director  of  the 
school  is  under  authority  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Military 
Education. 

Cavalry  Training-  School: — Here  horsemanship  is  taught  to  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  "who  belong  to  the  mounted  branches  of 
the  Army.  They  are  also  instructed  in  the  art  of  communications.  Caval- 
ry officers  receive  ti'aining  in  tactics. 

The  Guiding  Battalion  is  attached  to  this  school.  The  director  of 
the  school  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Cavalry. 

School  for  Field  Artillery  Practices  ;^nere  officers  of  the  field  and 
mounted  artillery  are  instructed  and  trained  in  gunnery,  tactics  and  com- 
munications. A  Guiding  Battalion  is  attached  to  the  school.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  school  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Field  Artillery. 

School  for  Heavy  Artillery  Practices: — Officers  of  the  heavy  artillery 
are  here  given  ins.tructions  and  training  in  gunnery  and  tactics.  Instruc- 
tions in  electricity  are  also  given  to  those  who  attend  to  the  electric  light- 
ing of  the  forts  and  fortifications.  The  Guiding  Battalion  is  attached  to 
the  school.  The  director  of  the  school  is  under  the  authority  of  the 
Superintendent-General  of  the  Heavy  Artillery. 

Military  Cadets'  School: — Cadets  for  all  arms  are  here-  instructed  iu 
the  first  steps  of  military  education  qualifying  them  for  officers.  The 
director  of  the  school  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Superintendent-General 
of  ]\Iilitarv  Education. 

Central  Junior  Cadet  School  of  the  Army: — The  course  of  studies  is 
divided  into  preliminary  and  principal.  In  the  latter  the  ordinary 
branches  of  education  necessary  for  military  cadets  are  taught,  together 
with  the  preparatory  studies  necessary  for  the  military  profession.  In 
the  former  the  same  line  of  studies  is  given  as  that  followed  in  the  Junior 
Cadets'  School  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  students  for  the  principal 
course.  The  director  of  the  school  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Superin- 
tendent-General of  ^Military  Education. 

The  Local  Junior  Cadets'  School: — ^Ilere  ordinary  courses  of  study 
are  given  together  Avith  special  consideration  for  mihtary  education.  Tlie 
scholars  are  pr('i)ared  to  ent<'r  the  co\;rses  of  the  Central  School  for  Junior 
Cadets.  The  dii-cctor  of  the  school  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Sup^'rin- 
tendent-General  of  ^lilitary  Education. 

Military  Accountants'  School:  lie n^  higher  courses  of  education  are 
given  to  the  officers  of  the  Accountants'  Section  of  the  Army,  and  the 
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•eauuidates  for  military  accouutaiits  receive  the  necessary  instructions  to 
qualify  them  to  become  junior  officers  in  the  Accountants'  Section.  The 
director  of  the  school  is  under  the  authority  of  the  jMinister  of  War. 

Military  Surgeons'  School: — Here  the  officers  of  the  Sanitary  Section 
of  the  Army  receive  the  professional  training  necessary  for  their  respec- 
.tive  duties.  The  director  of  tlie  school  is  under  the  authority  of  the 
Director  of  the  Medical  Bureau  of  the  War  Office. 

Military  Veterinary  School: — In  this  school  the  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  Veterinary  Section  of  the  Army  receive  in- 
struction and  practical  training  in  veterinary  subjects  and  the  farrier's 
art.  The  candidates  for  chief  farrier  are  also  entered  in  this  school.  The 
director  of  the  school  is  under  the  authority  of  the  War  Minister. 

Military  Arsenal  School: — Here  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
smithy  and  the  foremen  in  ,tlie  different  branches  of  w^ork  of  the  Arsenal 
receive  instruction  and  training  necessary  for  their  respective  duties. 
The  candidates  for  non-commissioned  officers  and  for  foremanship  for  the 
different  branches  of  the  artillery  are  also  trained  in  this  school.  The 
director  of  the  school  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Director-Cieneral  of  the 
Tokyo  Militarj^  Arsenal. 


V. 

IMILITARY  8ERVICE.~.MTLITARY  CO:\rMISSIOX. 

Military  Service. 

All  Japanese  male  subjects  between  seventeen  and  forty  years  of  age 
are  liable  to  militarj^  service.  Those,  however,  who  have  committed 
criminal  acts  and  condemned  to  major  punishment  are  not  permitted  to 
serve  in  the  Army. 

The  Military  Service  is  classed  as  follows :  The  Standing  Military 
Service  (the  active  and  the  reserve);  the  Second  Eeserve ;  the  Super- 
numerary, and  the  ]\Iilitia  (the  first  and  second  militia). 

The  Active  Service: — Those  who  have  attained  to  the  full  age  of 
twenty  are  enlisted  in  the  active  service.  The  period  of  the  service  is 
three  years  (at  present  the  infantry  soldiers  are  allowed  to  leave  the 
service  in  two  years,  but  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  system  of  two- 
years'  service  being  adopted  by  this  country).  Those  under  twenty 
years  of  age  may  be  enlisted,  by  application,  as  volunteers. 

The  Reserve  Service: — Those  who  have  completed  the  active  service 
go  to  the  reserve.     Its  period  is  four  years  aud  four  months. 

The  Second  Reserve: — Those  who  have  completed  the  active  service 
go  to  this  service.     Its  period  is  for  ten  years. 

The  Supernumerary  Service:— Those  in  this  service  are  taken  from 
among  those  who  have  not  been  enlisted  on  account  of  excess  of'number 
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of  men  actually  i-cquired  for  the  yoai-.  Tlu*  period  is  for  twelve  years  and 
four  months. 

The  First  Militia: — Those  who  have  completed  the  second  reserve 
and  those  of  the  supernumerary  who  liave  been  enlisted  and  completed 
the  service  go  to  the  militia. 

The  Second  Militia: — All  those  who  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  al)OV(; 
services  go  to  this  service. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  volunteer  service  of  one  year,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  pay  their  own  expenses  during  the  service  and  are  enlisted 
from  among  those  desiring  to  become  reserve  officers. 

There  is  also  six  Aveeks'  active  service  foi-  those  coming  up  to  the 
specified  qualifications  and  who  arc  engaged  in  teaching  in  any  of  the 
Government  public  schools. 

The  exemptions  from  military  service  is  in  case  of  invalidation  or 
deformity.  It  is  limited  to  those  who  come  up  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law  and  are  disabled  for  service  in  the  army.  But  there  are  cases  provided 
for  ill  the  law  by  wliich  postponement  or  delay  is  allowed  for  enlistment 
for  those  who  are  qiuilified  in  accordance  with  the  specified  stipulations. 

The  whole  country  is  divided  into  eighteen  military  divisional  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  regimental  districts,  with  head- 
quarters in  each  of  those  districts.  There  are  seventy-two  headquarters 
for  regimental  districts  in  the  Avhole  country,  and  one  headquarters  each 
for  the  Tsushima  Garrison  and  for  the  Okinawa  Garrison  districts.  Each 
of  the  above  districts  corresponds  to  a  conscription  district,  and,  in  large 
cities    those  districts  are  sub-divided  into  examination  limits. 

Thv?  conscription  officers  consist  of  the  presiding  officer,  with  the 
officers  of  the  ditferent  grades  under  him.  They  are  composed  of  the 
officials  in  the  service  of  the  War  Office  and  of  those  in  the  local  govern- 
ment.    The  officials  of  the  city,  tOAvn,  and  village  also  serve  in  this  office. 

During  the  conscription  period  each  year  an  office  for  the  purpose 
is  specially  set  up  for  conducting  the  business  pertaining  thereto. 

The  time  of  joining  the  colours  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  arms,  but  in  case  of  active  service  in  general  and  of  one-year  volun- 
teer.':';  the  first  of  December  is  thi'  date  of  joining  the  colours. 

II.     Military   Commission. 

(A)  Officers  and  those  in  Corresponding'  Rank: — The  commission 
of  the  officers  and  those  corresponding  to  them  in  rank  is  for  life,  but 
the  asre  limit  for  active  service  is  as  follows; 


Full    General    <>•'> 

Jjieutenant-General    6'J 

IMajor-General    ^S 

Colonel    55 
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(There  is  no  ajxe 
limit  to  tlic  Full 
Generals  who 
have  been  made 
Field    Marshals.) 


Lieuteiiaut-Colonel     53 

Major    50 

Captain     ^^ 

].ieiite]iaut,  First,  and  Second.  .  45 
Accountant-General     and     Sur- 
geon-General      62 

Aceoimtant  and  Surgeon    (of  Colonel's  rank) 60 

First-class  Accountant  ]Major  and  First-class  Surgeon- 
Major;  First-class  Pharmacy  ^lajor  and  First-class 
Veterinary    ]\Iajor    56 

Second-class  Accountant-Ma.jor,  Second-class  Surgeon- 
Major,  Second-class  Pliarniacy  ^lajor,  and  Second- 
class  Veterinary  Major   54 

Third-class  Accountant  Major,  Third-class  Sui'ge on-Major, 
Third-class  Pharmacy  Major  and  Third-class  Veterinary 
Major 52 

First-class  Accountant,  First-class  Sui'geon,  First-class 
Pharmacist,  First-class  Veterinary  Officer,  First  and 
Second-class  Chief  of  ^Military  Band 50 

Second  and  Third-class  Aceoiuitant,  Second  and  Third-class 
Surgeon,  Second  and  Third-class  Pharmacist,  and 
Second  and  Third-class  Veterinary  Officer -47 

Those  who  have  retired  from  active  service  before  reaching  the  age 
limit  go  to  the  Reserve,  where  they  remain  till  they  reach  the  age  limit. 

In  the  case  of  one-year  volunteers,  they  remain  in  the  reserve  ser- 
vice for  six  years  and  four  months  after  completion  of  active  service. 
Those  "who  have  reached  the  age  limit  go  to  the  Second  Reserve,  as  well 
as  those  who  have  been  transferred  thereto  from  the  First  Reserve.  The 
period  of  the  service  is  five  years.  In  case  of  one-year  volunteers  the 
period  of  service  is  ten  years. 

(E)  Petty  Officers: — In  1he  case  of  petty  officers  the  age  limit  is 
as  f olloAvs : 

Special    Sergeant-Major    of    Infantry,    Cavalry,    Artillery, 

Engineers  and  Commissariat   40 

Other  •  petty  officers   4S 

The  period  of  service  in  the  First  and  Second  Reserves  varies  with 
the  difference  of  the  arms. 

(C)  Non-Commissioned  Officers: — The  period  of  their  active  service 
varies  with  the  difference  of  the  arms.  The  period  of  service,  inclusive 
of  active,  the  first  and  second  reserve  is  seventeen  years  and  four  months. 
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VI. 

REPLENISIBIEXT.— PROMOTION 

Replenishment. 

(A)  The  Officers  of  all  Arms  (Gendarme  Officers  Excepted). — The 

officers  in  active  service  are  replcnislied  by  the  cadets  who  are  graduates 
of  the  Military  Cadets'  School  and  arc  equipped  to  i-cceive  the  comiuission 
•of  sub-lieutenant. 

The  officers  in  reserve  consist  of  the  officers  ai)pointed  from  among 
the  one-year  volunteers,  and  those  who  liave  been  placed  on  the  reserve 
list  from  among  those  who  were  in  actual  service  )}efore  the  age  limit 
had  been  reached.  Those  promoted  to  the  rank  of  officer  are  appointed 
from  among  the  petty  and  non-commissioned  officers  in  reserve. 

The  officers  in  the  second  reserve  consist  of  those  who  had  been 
transferred  from  the  first  reserve,  those  who  have  reached  the  age  limit 
while  in  active  service  and  those  promoted  to  rank  of  officer  from  among 
the  petty  and  non-conunissioned  officers  in  the  second  reserve. 

(B)  Officers  of  the  Gendarmes: — They  are  transferred  to  office  from 
'Otlier  bi'anches  of  arms. 

(C)  Officers  of  the  Accountant  Section: — Those  in  active  service 
consist  of  the  accountant  cadets  who  are  graduates  of  the  Military  Ac- 
countants' Scliool  and  are  qualilied  to  become  third-class  Army  ac- 
countants. 

In  the  First  and  Second  Keserves,  the  same  rules  obtain  that  apply 
to  of/leers  of  all  the  bi'anches  of  arms. 

(D)  The  Officers  of  Surgical  and  Veterinary  Sections:- -Those  in 
active  service  consist  of  surgeon  cadets,  pharmacist  cadets  and  veterinary 
cadets  who  are  qualified  to  receive  an  officer's  cojumission  in  these  lines 
of  profession. 

In  the  First  and  Second  Reserves  the  rules  ai)i)ly  wliieh  oinain  iu 
the  case  of  officers  of  all  brandies  of  arms. 

(E)  Non-Commissioned  Officers:— Gendarmes:  those  in  active  ser- 
vice are  api)ointed  from  among  the  tirst-elass  privates  of  the  gendarmerie 
and  tlie  non-commissioned  officers  of  all  branches  of  arms  qualified  for 
appointment  to  an  office.  In  the  ease  of  all  branches  of  arms,  they  are 
chosen  from  among  the  privates  who  volunteer  and  apply  to  become  non- 
commissioned officers.  The  arsenal  foremen  are  api)ointe(l  from  among 
the  graduates  of  the  Military  Arsenal  School.  Chief  Farriers  are  ap- 
pointed from  among  the  privates  who  have  completed  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  farriery  in  the  Military  Veterinary  School.  In  the  Aceount- 
an.ts'  Section  they  are  appointed  fi-dm  among  tluxse  privates  in  all  the 
branches  of  arms  who  volunteer  and  apply  for  the  appointment  and  liave 
since   completed  the   necessary   course   of   studies.       Chief  sewers   and 
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chief  shoemakers  are  appointed  from  ainono;  the  first-elaSiS  servers  and' 
shoemaker  privates  "who  volunteer  and  apply  to  he  appointed  to  the 
office  and  have  completed  the  necessary  course  of  instruction.  In  the 
case  of  the  Sanitary  Section  they  are  appointed  from  among  the  privates 
of  the  Army  Nurses'  Coi*ps,  who  volunteer  and  apply  to  he  appointed  to 
the  office  and  are  qualified  therefor.  In  the  case  of  the  ^Military  Band, 
chey  are  appointed  from  among  the  ordinary  members  of  the  band  who, 
after  going  through  the  service  for  a  definite  period,  are  foimd  to  be 
qualified  to  be  appointed  to  an  office. 

The  regulations  concerning  the  first  and  second  reserve  service  of 
non-commissioned  officers  are  omitted. 

There  are  special  regulations  coming  into  operation  in  war-time  con- 
cerning the  replenishment  of  officers  and  others,  but  they  are  omitted  here. 

II.     Promotion. 

The  promotions  of  officers,  petty  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
are  governed  by  the  principle  obtaining  in  the  calendar  in  calculating  the 
length  of  service  rendered  in  their  respective  ranks,  and  unless  the  mini- 
muui  period  has  been  passed,  no  promotion  will  take  place. 

The  minimum  period  limit  is  as  follows : 

From  corporal  to   sergeant Half  a  year. 

„       sergeant  to   sergeant-major One  year 

„       special  sergeant   to   sub-lieutenant Two  years. 

„  assistant  chief  of  ^Military  Band  to  second- 
class  chief  of  the  same:  from  second- 
class  chief  to  first-class  chief  of  the  same, 
in   each    case Three  years. 

„  sub-lieutenant  to  lieutenant,  and  from  lieute- 
nant to  captain,  in  each  case Tavo  years. 

„     captain   to  major Four  years. 

,,     major  to  lieutenant-colonel Three  years. 

,,       lieutenant-colonel     to     colonel,     and     colonel 

to  major-general,   in   each  case Two  years. 

,,       major-general  to  lieutenant-general Three  years. 

From  lieutenant-general  to  general  there  is  no  limit  as  to  the  period 
of  service.  The  promotion  is  efl'ected  personalh'  by  the  Emperor  in  re- 
cog.vjition  of  services  in  Avar-time  or  of  other  merits. 

In  war-time   the  above  time-limits  are  reduced  to  one-half. 

The  promotion  from  corporal  to  sergeant,  sergeant  to  sergeant-major 
and  sergeant-major  to  special  sergeant-major  is  by  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion. 

The  promotion  from  special  sergeant-major  to  sub-lieutenant  is  ex- 
ceptional. 
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The  promo.tions  of  those  holding  corresponding  rank  to  officers  and 
of  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  accountants  and  sanitary  sections 
and  military  band,  and  of  the  foremen  of  different  works  are  governed 
by  the  above-mentioned  stipulations. 

The  promotions  of  those  ^vho  are  in  the  first  or  second  reserve  may 
be  made  even  in  ordinary  times. 

vn. 

IkllLITAEY  FINANCE. 

The  Military  Finance  or  Accountant's  duty  (concerning  money,  rai- 
ment, food  and  residence)  is  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War 
Ortice  and  the  Accountants"  Bureau  of  the  AVar  Office  in  the  official  organ 
therefor. 

The  Military  Accountants'  sectiou  is  attached  to  eacii  of  the  Army 
divisions,  the  Governments-General  of  Formosa  and  Kwantung  and  the 
Army  Headquarters  of  the  Chosen  Garrison.  The  chief  of  the  section 
is  under  the  authority  of  the  chief  official  of  the  office  to  which,  he  is  at- 
tached, and  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  military  finance. 

Alilitary  accountants  are  attached  to  the  Army  to  attend  to  the 
financial  affairs  and  also  to  keep  accounts  of  its  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. 

For  the  purpose  of  attaining  efficiency  in  the  su])ply  of  apparel, 
food  and  other  materials,  commissioners  are  api^ointed  from  among  .the 
officers  attached  to  the  Army  and  they  i)erform  their  duties  under  the 
authority  of  the  Commander  of  Regiment  or  Battalion  as  the  case  may 
be. 

In  o.ther  offices  or  schools,  military  accountants  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  .Military  Accountants'  section  are  attached  to  the  financial 
management  of  those  offices  or  schools. 

There  is  also  a  Military  Audit  Section,  the  chief  of  which  is  placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  "War  Minister.  It  is  the  business  of  this 
section  to  superintend  and  investigate  the  fiuancial  nft'airs  of  the  whole 
of  the  Army. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  military  apparel  and  military  forage 
depots.  Their  respective  chiefs  are  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
War  Minister,  and  attend  to  purchase,  manufacture,  storage  and  .siipply 
of  apparel,  and,  in  the  forage  depot,  purchase,  manufacture,  storage  and 
supply  of  forage  are  attended  to. 

vni. 

SANITATION. 

The  affairs  concerning  sanitation  are  imder  control  of  the  War 
Office,  where  the  Aledical  Bureau  is  established.     In  each  of  the  army 
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divisious  and  military  offices  already  meutioued,  and  in  army  headquarters 
a  medical  staff  is  attached  to  attend  to  sanitation  and  medical  affairs. 

In  the  Army,  medical  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  first- 
class  arn^y  niu-ses  of  the  Sanitary  Corps  are  attached  thereto.  In  Infantry 
iind  Artillery  the  privates  receive  training — in  ordinary  times — in  the  use 
of  stretchers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  wounded  in  time  of  war. 

Medical  officers  or  military  surgeons  attached  to  the  army  are  re- 
quired to  attend  to  general  sanitary  att'airs,  besides  their  daily  duties 
of  diagnosing  the  cases  of  the  patients. 

In  localities  where  the  army  is  stationed,  there  are  estahlislied  mili- 
tary hospitals  where  the  patients  from  the  army,  military  office  or  school 
receive  medical  treatment  with  or  mtliout  beds. 

The  storage  and  supply  of  sanitary  and  medical  materials  as  well 
as  training  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  others  of  the  sanitary  corps 
are  attended  to  in  these  hospitals. 

The  Chief  of  the  hospital  is  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  highest 
commander  of  the  army  stationed  in  the  place  where  the  hospital  is 
located ;  and  with  reference  to  the  performance  of  his  duties,  he  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  the  Surgeons'  section  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  number  of  such  hospitals  is  as  follows : 

In  Japan  Proper    75 

In    Formosa    14 

In  Chosen " 4 

In  Kwantung    3 

Total    86 

The  sanitation  of  horses  is  under  tlie  control  of  the  War  Office.  In 
each  of  the  army  divisions,  military  offices  above-mentioned,  and  army 
headquarters  a  veterinary  corps  is  attaelied  to  attend  to  the  health  of  the 
horses  for  military  use. 

Mounted  troops  have  veterinar.y  surgeons  and  chief  farriers  attach- 
ed thereto. 

The  number  of  patients,  kinds  of  illness,  and  the  rate  of  mortality 
in  1913  is  as  folloAvs : 

Patients. 


Districts. 

No.  of 
patients 
per  day. 

Old 
cases. 

New 

cases. 

Total. 

Death 
rates. 

Percentage. 

New 

cases. 

Death. 

Japan  Proper ^     

Chosen      

Formosa    

Kwantung         

185.892 

2,037 

4,098 

11,197 

2.088 

122 

44 

119 

156.618 

8,777 
0,009 

0,588 

158,780 
8,890 
6.053 
0,707 

281 
28 
17 
22 

842 

795 

1.279 

588 

1.51 
2.54 
3.62 
1.90 

Total 

212,824 

2,373 

177,992 

180,305 

348 

836 

1.04 

The  above  table  does  not  include  the  cases  of  suicide  or  accidental 
sudden  death. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  eases  of  disease  and  death  of  horses 
in  1913: 


Old  cases. 

New  cases. 

Total. 

Iiival. dated. 

Death.           Killed, 

Total. 

Percentage. 

04(! 

31,733 

32,37!1 

187 

oti3                  34 

784 

2.8!> 

IX. 


EDUCATION. 

The  Superintendent  Office  for  military  education  is  established  for 
tlie  purpose  of  securing-  a  systematic  progress  of  military  education  (and 
training) . 

In  each  of  the  different  branches,  .the  chief  of  the  officers'  corps  is 
directly  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  and  training.  In  the  Ac- 
countants, Sanitary,  and  Veterinary  sections,  the  respective  chiefs  of  the 
sections  are  directly  engaged  in  the  work  of  education.  The  education 
in  schools  require  no  exception. 

The  education  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  is  attended  to  by 
company  commanders  under  the  supervision  of  the  Regimental  com- 
numders.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  non-commissioned  oi^cers 
for  earning  livelihood  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  service  in 
the  army,  for  those  who  remain  with  the  army  over  six  years,  special  line 
of  education  is  given  in  accordance  with  their  wishes  under  the  teachers 
who  are  appointed  from  among  the  officers  or  those  of  the  corresponding 
rank  who  are  \A'ith  the  army.  In  case  of  necessity,  teachers  may  be 
appointed  from  among  those  who  are  not  in  military  service.  Foremen 
and  others  who  require  special  knoAvledge  are  given  instructions  accord- 
ing to  their  special  needs. 

The  privates  are  educated  by  the  officers  assisted  1)\-  non-commission- 
ed officers.  For  those  requiring 'special  arts,  necessai'v  lines  of  education 
are  given  them. 

The  means  and  mode  of  education  differ  witii  different  classes  and 
kinds,  but  the  spiritual  education  forms  the  fcinidation  thereof.  It  is 
also  understood  that  tlu^  aim  is  to  attain  the  gi'eatest  eftieiency  in  actual 
warfare. 

Concerning  rifle  i)ractice,  tlie  custom  obtains  of  having  a  champion 
flag  in  each  of  the  regiments  which  goes  into  the  i)ossession  of  the  com- 
pany which  has  come  out  most  successfully  in  aimual  competitions.  The 
flag  is  retained  for  another  year  if  the  same  company  comes  out  success- 
ful in  the  next  annual  competition.  Tliei'e  are  badges  o])tainable  for  those 
proficient  in  rifle  practice. 

At  tlie  end  of  each  term  of  education  an  examination  or  inspection 
is  conducted.  In  the  case  of  infantry,  tlu^  examination  is  conducted  by 
the  connnander  of  the  Battalion,  of  the  commander  of  the  Regiment,  and 
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of  the  eommautler  of  the  Brigade,  and  when  it  ends  with  the  examination' 
by  the  commander  of  the  Army  Division.  There  is  also  a  special  exami- 
nation or  inspection  Avhich  is  conducted  by  a  Fiekl  ^Tarshal  or  general 
officer  in  pursuance  of  Imperial  order  appointing  them  as  Special  Com- 
missioners of  luspee.tion. 

The  officers  in  the  First  and  Second  Reserve  and  those  of  correspond- 
ing ranks  are  required  to  join  the  colors  for  a  fixed  period  for  the  purpose 
of  education.  Moreover,  the  officers  in  the  First  and  Second  Reserve  and 
those  of  corresponding  ranks  receive  education  when  not  with  the  colors, 
from  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Regimental  district.  The  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  in  the  First  and  Second  Reserve  are  col- 
lected from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  roll  calls. 


X. 

REWARDS. 

I.  Court  Rank: — Court  ranks  are  given  to  Peers,  the  Government 
officials  of  the  Chokunin  and  Sonin  grade  and  also  to  those  who  have 
rendered  mei'itorious  service  to  the  country  or  have  done  deeds  worthy 
of  recognition. 

II.  Orders  of  Decoration: — There  are  three  orders  of  Decoration, 
which  those  in  militarj^  service  can  receive.  They  are  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Kite,  of  the  Rising  Sun.  and  of  the  Second  Mirror. 

(a)  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Kite.  This  is  awarded  for  specially 
meritorious  military  ser\ace.  It  consists  of  seven  classes.  A 
life  annuity  goes  with  tliis  order. 

(W  The  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun.  This  is  awarded  in  recognition 
of  distinguished  service  to  tlie  State.  It  consists  of  eight 
classes.  Besides  the  above  there  is  the  First  Class  Order  of 
the  Rising  Sun  Paulownia.  This  last  is  awarded  to  the  most 
distinguished  service. 

(c)  The  Order  of  the  Sacred  Mirror.  This  order  of  decoration  is 
awarded  for  merits  or  long  service.  It  consists  of  eight 
classes. 

III.  Kanjo  (Gertificate  of  Appreciation) : — The  certificate  of  ap- 
preciation is  awarded  to  individual  soldiers  or  sailors,  a  body  of  troops,  or 
to  a  warship  in  time  of  war  in  recognition  of  a  deed  of  merit,  and  is  issued 
by  the  Commander  of  the  Army,  the  Commander  of  an  Independent  Army 
Division,  or  the  Commander  of  an  Independent  body  of  troops. 

IV.  Allowances  for  Military  Service: — The  allowances  to  be  paid  to- 
military  service  consists  of  tlie  following  kinds: 
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Retired  Pension 
Immunity  Pension 
Additional  Pension 
.and   temporary   grants   in   money,   respecti\'ely    called    the   Shinjitsukin, 
Kinjokin,  and  Fujoryo. 

Uij  Retired  Pension: — The  petty  officers  and  those  above  them,  who 
have  retired  after  a  service  of  eleven  years  and  upwards,  and 
those  who  have  lost  the  use  of  one  or  more  limbs  on  account 
of  wounds  received  or  of  disease  contracted  in  war  or  during 
discharge  of  official  duties  are  entitled  to  receive  this  pension. 

(b)  Immunity  Pension: — Non-commissioned  officers  and  those  below 
them  who  have  served  eleven  years  and  upwards,  and  are  re- 
lieved of  service  or  had  received  immunity  from  active  ser- 
vice on  accoinit  of  one  of  the  reasons  above  stated  are  entitled 
to  receive  this  i)ension. 

(c)  Additional  Pension: — Those  who  had  to  leave  active  service  on 
aecoinit  of  the  loss  of  one  or  more  limbs  during  discharge  of 
duties  or  by  wounds  or  disease  in  war-time  or  during  the  dis- 
charge of  official  duties  are  entitled  to  receive  tliis  pension. 
Its  rate  is  graded  in  j)!  oportion  to  the  nature  of  the  injury  re- 
ceived and  the  same  rate  is  added  to  the  amount  of  retired  or 
immunity  pension  as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  Shinjitsukin: — (Consolation  Allowance).  Non-commissioned 
officers  and  those  below  them  who  have  received  wounds,  con- 
tracted disease  in  war  or  during  the  discharge  of  official  duties; 
Imt  whose  degree  of  injury  is  not  sufficiently  grave  to  entitle 
them  to  receive  additional  pension  are  entitled  to  receive  this 
temporary  grant  in  money,  the  amount  of  which  is  graded  ac- 
r'ording  to  the  injury  suffered. 

(e)  Kinjokin: — Those  above  non-commissioned  officers  who  were 
killed  in  ba"!;tle  or  during  war-time,  and  those  who  left  active 
service  after  over  four  years  but  before  completing  eleven  years' 
service,  and  are  not  entitled  to  receive  either  retired  or  im- 
nnnuty  pension,  receive  this  temporary  grant  in  money. 

(f)  Fujoryo  (or  Annuity  to  Deceased  Pensioner's  Relatives)  : 
When  one  in  the  military  service  is  killed  in  battle,  or  dies 
on  account  of  wciwid  or  disease  contracted,  during  discharge  of 
official  duty,  or  when  he  dies  after  he  has  been  receiving  either 
retired  or  immunity  pension,  or  in  possession  of  right  to  receive 
the  same,  this  i)ension  is  paid  to  his  relative  surviving  him. 

V.  Other  Allowances  and  Temporary  Stipend: — In  Formosa  there 
are  special  Regidations  concerning  the  payment  of  pension  and  aiuuiity 
to  deceased  pensioners'  relatives. 

Tn  military  arsenals,  there  are  regulations  governing  the  granting  of 
•pecuniary  aid  to  workmen  Avho  have  retired  after  serving  a  fixed  period, 
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and  those  who  have  died,  or  retired  ou  accoimt  of  iujui*y  suffered  or  of 
disease  are  entitled  to  receive  either  annuity  or  temporary  stipend.  In. 
time  of  war  there  are  provisions  made  by  Imperial  ordinance  for  paj'ing 
stipends  among  the  emploj'ees  of  the  Anny  or  the  Navy.  There  are  pro- 
visions made  by  Imperial  ordinance  for  extending  pecuniary  aid  to  the 
workmen  and  labourers  employed  in  Government  undertakings. 
There  is  a  law  provitling  for  pecuniary  aid  to  the  retired  warders  of  mili- 
tary prisons  and  army  constables  and  annuity  to  be  paid  to  their  relatives 
after  their  death.  Special  grants  are  paid  in  money  to  relatives  of  those 
who  died  while  serving  in  the  war  of  1904-5,  and  also  temporary  stipends 
are  paid  to  the  relatives  of  those  who  died  in  the  work  of  suppressing  the 
risingb  in  IManehuria,  Chosen  and  Formosa.  There  is  an  Imperial  ordin- 
ance providing  for  temporary  pecuniary  allowance  to  be  made  for  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  Aerial  Corps  of  the  Anny.  There  are 
also  regulations  providing  for  extending  pecuniary  aid  to  the  employees 
of  the  army  who  have  contracted  disease  Avhile  engaged  in  the  work  of 
suppression  or  prevention  of  the  spread  of  an  epidemic,  or  have  died 
thereby.  There  are  also  the  same  regulations  for  the  military  students 
who  died  of  injury  received  or  disease  contracted  during  manoeuvers. 

VI.  Efficient  Service  Medals: — For  those  non-commissioned  officers, 
who,  dui'ing  their  long  ser\ace  have  sho^^-n  themselves  to  be  of  unimpeach- 
able character  and  proficient  in  scholarship  and  have  continued  to  live 
in  the  barracks  and  deserve  to  be  held  up  as  model  soldiers  there  is  a 
provision  for  manifesting  public  recognition  for  them  by  awarding  them 
the  Efficient  Service  Medal. 

VII.  Certificate  of  Good  Conduct: — To  those  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  in  active  seiwice,  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be- 
unimpeachable  in  character,  diligent  in  service,  and  well  up  in  the  courses 
of  study  and  in  military  arts,  Certificate  of  Good  Conduct  is  awarded  at 
the  time  of  their  retirement. 

VIII.  Diligent  Service  Medal: — Those  privates  living  in  the  bar- 
racks, who  show  themselves  to  be  unimpeachable  in  character  and  are 
diligent  in  their  service  are  honored  with  Diligent  Service  Medal. 

IX.  Competency  Certificate: — To  sergeant-majors  of  all  arms  and 
those  of  the  corresponding  rank  who  prove  themselves  to  be  unimpeach- 
able in  character,  diligent  in  service  and  excellent  in  attainments.  Com- 
petency Certificates  to  qualify  them  to  become  officers  are  awarded.  To- 
tho^e  privates  of  all  arms  who  are  qualified  to  become  non-commissioned 
offu'crs.  Competency  Certificates  are  also  aAvarded. 

X.  Proficiency  Certificate: — To  tliose  petty  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  in  active  service,  wlio  have  shown  themselves  to  be  unin- 
peacliable  in  character  and  diligent  and  proficient  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  expected  of  them,  and  express  desire  to  go  into  civil  service,  are 
awarded  Proficiency  Certificate  at  tlio  time  of  their  retirement  from  active- 
service,  f 
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XI.  Miscellaneous  Grants : — There  are  regulations  governing  the- 
granting  of  reward  to  military  jjolice  service,  pecuniary  aid  to  the  rela- 
tives ot  the  non-conirnissioned  otKcers  and  privates,  and  temporary  pecu- 
niary allovt^ance  for  those  who  receive  decoration  but  no  annuity,  or  those 
who  receive  no  decoration. 

XI. 

PUNISHiVIBNT  AND  DISCIPLLXARY  MEASURES. 

I.  Punishment: — Of  those  acts  which  are  criminal  according  to 
Penal  Code,  Military  Penal  Code,  and  other  laws  and  ordinances,  the 
following  come  within  the  judicial  competency  of  the  military  criminal 
court : 

(1)  Those  in  active  service  in  the  army,  those,  however,  being  ex- 
cepted Avho  have  not  yet  joined  tlu'  colours  or  have  returned 
home. 

(2)  The  reservists  wiio  have  been  called  to  join  the  colom-s. 

(3)  The  reservists  who  are  with  the  army  not  by  order  to  join  the 
colours  but  are  actually  in  the  service  of  the  army. 

i-i)     The  volunteers  of  the  militia  wlio  are  actually  in  military  service. 

(5)  Military  students  other  than  those  who  have  been  specially 
excepted. 

(6)  Non-combatants  in  military  service. 

The  Military  Criminal  Judiciary  is  composed  of  a  High  Court-martial, 
and  a  Divisional  Court-martial.  The  latter  is  stationed  in  each  of  the 
Military  Divisional  Districts.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  Commander  of 
Army  Division,  and  gives  judgment  in  criminal  cases  brought  up  within 
the  district.  The  High  Court-martial  is  stationed  in  Tokyo  and  is  presid- 
ed over  by  the  War  Minister.  Criminal  cases  of  general  officers  are  judged 
by  this  court.  It  also  hears  the  appeals  against  the  judgment  of  the 
Divisional  Court-martial. 

There  are  four  officers  of  Criminal  procedure,  the  President,  Procu- 
rator, Director  and  Recorder,  and  Cliief  Judge  and  judges.  The  prosecu- 
tion is  conducted  by  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Gen- 
darmeries, the  adjutants  of  Army  Division  or  Brigade,  conunander  of  the 
garrison,  or  the  chief  officers  or  commanders  appointed  l)y  law  to  i-xercisc 
the  power  of  prosecution  against  the  criminal.  It  is  thcii-  duty  to  search 
for  crimes,  collect  evidence  therefor,  and  l)ring  them  to  the  notice  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  court-martial  Avhich  has  the  jurisdiction  own-  their 
respective  districts.  The  Presiding  Officer  then  gives  orders  to  hear  the 
case  and  to  give  judgnu'ut  thereanent!  The  Directors  of  the  court- 
martial  are  non-combatants  who  are  professional  jurists  in  service  of  the 
Army.  Their  duties  almost  correspond  to  those  of  the  judges  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Court.  They  attend  to  the  examination  of  the  defendant.  Re- 
corders are  non-combatants  in  tlic  service  of  the  Army  who  are  the  clerks 
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JM  ordinary  courts  aud  sit  with  the  judges  to  keep  record  of  the  hearing 
of  the  case.  The  presiding  judge  and  judges  are  officers  in  the  army. 
Judgment  is  delivered  by  five  judges.  The  Directors  participate  in  the 
conference  but  have  no  vote. 

The  hearing  of  .the  court-martial  is  not  open  to  the  public.  Procedure 
of  tlie  ordinary  law-suit  is  not  folloAved.  Defense  by  attorney  is  not 
permitted.  Appeal  is  not  allowed.  Judgment  is  final.  But  there  are 
<:ertain  conditions  under  which  the  rehearing  of  the  case  may  be  conduct- 
ed. The  judgment  requires  confirmation  according  ,to  the  rank  of  the 
defendant  and  the  degree  of  crime  by  the  Emperor,  or  by  the  Presiding 
lOfficer  of  the  district  within  which  the  court-martial  is  stationed.  When 
the  judgment  submitted  for  confirmation  is  considered  by  the  War  Min- 
ister or  the  Presiding  Officer  to  be  at  variance  from  the  provision  of  the 
law,  re-hearing  of  the  ease  is  ordered.  A  court-martial  is  also  organized 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governors-General  of  Formosa  and  Kwan- 
tung,  and  of  the  commander  of  the  Chosen  Garris.on.  In  time  of  war,  the 
same  courts  are  organized  and  attached  to  the  Field  Army,  Forts,  and 
other  important  bodies  of  troops.  These  courts  are  of  the  same  grade 
as  the  courts-martial  of  the  Divisional  Districts,  and  the  composition  dif- 
fers very  little  from  that  of  the  Divisional  Courts-martial.  The  only  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  fact  that  the  courts-martial  in  time  of  war  are  com- 
petent to  examine  criminal  cases  of  civilians. 

II.  Disciplinary  Measures: — The  offense  against  the  requirements 
of  military  service,  infringement  of  ordinary  rules  of  the  service,  disgrace- 
ful '^onduct  for  military  profession,  and  other  offenses  which  do  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  military  Criminal  Code  are  punished  by  disciplinary 
measures  which  are  administrative  in  character  and  are  meted  out  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  or  commander  of  troops.  These  measures  are  of  the 
following  kinds  and  grades: — In  case  of  officers,  heavy  restriction  (dur- 
ing a  period  ranging  between  one  to  thirty  days),  light  restriction  (same 
as  above),  and  reprimand;  in  case  of  non-commissioned  officers,  dismissal 
from  service,  major  confinement  (for  a  period  ranging  between  one  to 
thirty  days),  minor  confinement  (same  as  above)  and  reprimand;  in  ease 
of  privates,  degradation  in  rank,  major  confinement  (for  a  period  rang- 
ing between  one  to  thirty  days)  and  minor  confinement  (same  as  above). 

Of  reservists,  while  engaged  in  active  service  required  by  .the  Regula- 
tions or  wearing  uniforms  and  guilty  of  offense,  to  be  punished  by 
disci:Jinary  measures  the  punishments  are  of  the  following  kind  and 
grades:  in  case  of  officers,  suspension  of  treatment  due  to  the  rank  (for 
a  period  ranging  between  one  month  to  one  year),  in  case  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  dismissal  from  office  and  reprimand;  and  in  case  of  pri- 
vates, degradation  and  reprimand. 

The  military  clerks  in  the  service  of  the  army  are  amenable  to  dis- 
ciplinary measures  in  the  same  manner  as  the  combatants,  but  with  re- 
ference to  the  dismissal  from  the  service,  the  disciplinary  measures  of  the 
civil  service  are  followed. 
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III.  Military  Prisons: — These  are  located  in  the  same  place  as  the 
coiirt-martial.  They  are  under  the  authority  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
holding  jurisdiction  over  the  court-martial.  The  prison  officials  are  non- 
combatants  in  the  service  of  the  Ai*my. 

Those  who  are  incarcerated  in  militaiy  jjrisons  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Those  in  regular  military  service,  students  belonging  to  the 
Army,  and  non-combatants  in  the  service  of  the  Army  who  have 
been  sentenced  to  punishment  with  hard  labour,  confinement, 
or  detention, 

(2)  Defendants  in  criminal  case. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  military  prisons  at  the  end  of  1913  is 
as  follows: 


Sub  Judice. 

Total. 

Sentenced  to  Punishment. 

Total. 

Totals  of 

Prisons. 

Deten- 
tion. 

Confined. 

Hard 
labour. 

Confine- 
ment. 

Detained 
in  work- 
shops. 

two  cases. 

Tokyo      

Sendai      

Nagoya    

Osaka       

Hiroshima       

Kumamoto      

Asashigawa     

Hirosaki 

Kanazawa        

Himeji     

Zenlsuji    

Kokura    

Takata     

Utsunomiya     ...     ... 

Toyohashi       

Kyoto      

Okayama 

Kurume 

Taihoku 

Chosen    

Kwantung        

Liaoyang 

1 

11 

1 

2 
'? 
•> 

:', 
2 

11 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

:{ 

2 

l.JT 
l:}i> 

102 

4 
2 

1 

1 

102 
141 

103 

173 

141 
2 
2 

2 
2 

105 

3 
2 

Grand  Total 

;] 

2.5 

2(i 

.-{its 

7 

1 

400 

432 

Jiote: 


-The  enforcement  of  punishment  and  detention  in  workshops  are  performed  in  three 
prisons  of  Tokyo,  Osaka  and  Kokura,  but  in  case  of  a  very  short  term  they  may  be 
done  in  other  prisons. 


IV.  Reform  in  Troops: — For  those  privates  who  have  been  frequent- 
ly ssntenced  to  punishment  of  confinement,  but  show  no  sign  of  improve- 
ment, a  special  body  of  troops  known  as  Reform  Troops  is  organized  for 
corrective  purpose. 

The  same  bodj'  of  troops  is  stationed  at  Ilimeji  and  is  placed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Commander  of  the  Tenth  Army  Division. 

Those  sailors  who  have  frequently  been  i)uni.shed  with  confinement 
•or  Mdth  heavier  punishment  and  show  no  sign  of  improvement  are  also 
Teeeived  into  the  Reform  Troops. 

Those  in  the  Reform  Troops  liave  never  exceeded  one  hundred. 
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XII. 

ARMS. 

I.  Guns: — Those  used  at  the  time  of  Shogunate  and  also  by  Clan. 
Governments  and  continued  to  be  in  use  after  the  Restoration  are  as 

follows: 

(1)  Four-pound  Pieces,  (2)  9,  12,  13,  15,  29  mortai-s;  (3)  Twelve- 
pounders  and  Twenty-four  Pounders. 

Those  in  use  in  and  about  1882,  (1)  75  centimetre  Krupp; 
('2)   8  centimetre  Krupps. 

Those  which  began  to  be  used  since  1884,  (1)  75  centimetre 
Bronze  Field  and  Mountain  Pieces  (these  guns  were  in  use  for 
a  long  time) . 

Those  Avhich  began  to  be  used  in  1898,  (1)  Quick-fire  Fieldl 
and  Mountain  Pieces  of  31st  year  type. 

Those  now  in  use,  (1)  Field  Pieces  of  38tli  year  type;  (2) 
Mountain  Pieces  of  41«t  year  type. 

II.  Rifles  and  Pistols: — A.  Infantry  Rifles,  (a)  Match-locks  (in  use- 
prior  to  the  Restoration)  ;  (b)  Goeber  muskets  (in  use  about  the  time  of 
Restoration)  ;  (c)  Miniver  muskets  (in  use  about  .the  time  of  Restoration)  : 
(d)  Empire  muskets  (in  use  in  all  garrisons).  At  the  time  of  Restoration 
in  1868  some  of  the  Clan  Governments  used  these  muskets.  They  were 
in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Saga  Rebellion  in  1874,  and  in  the  Formosan  Ex- 
petlition.  They  Avere  also  partially  used  at  the  time  of  the  Satsuma  Re- 
bellion in  1877.  (e)  Snider  muskets  in  use  in  all  the  garrisons.  They 
were  principally  in  use  in  the  Satsuma  Rebellion  of  1877.  (b)  Alminie- 
muskets  (partially  used  for  the  time  being)  ;  (g)  Chasbeam  muskets  (after- 
ward improved  and  came  to  be  called  Murata  rifles,  used  in  Tokyo  Gar- 
rison and  Military  Cadets'  School)  :  (h)  Zunnahl  muskets  (in  use  at 
the  Osaka  Garrison  about  1874,  also  used  by  temporary  volunteers  of  the 
Satsuma  Rebellion  of  1877)  ;  (i)  Peabody-Martini  muskets  (used  at  the 
time  of  the  Satsuma  Rebellion  of  1877),  (j)  Murata  Infantry  Rifles  of  the 
IStli  year  tj'pe  (in  use  by  all  the  Ai'my  Divisions)  ;  (1)  Improved  Murata 
Rifles  (in  partial  use),  (m)  Murata  Repeaters  (partially  used  in  the 
Cliina  war  and  also  in  the  Boxer  trouble  of  1900)  :  (n)  Infantry  Rifles 
of  tlie  30th  year  type  (in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war)  ; 
(o";  Infantry  Rifles  of  38th  year  tj^e  in  use  at  present). 

III.  Cavalry  Rifles: — Spencer  type  (in  use  by  cavalry,  artillery  and" 
commissariat  during  the  military  system  prior  to  the  introduction  of  that 
of  Army  Divisions.  They  were  used  at  the  time  of  the  Satsuma  Rebellion 
of  1877)  ;  (b)  Stahl  Rifles  (in  use  at  the  first  organization  of  the  cavalry 
and  in  partial  use  by  the  artilhn'v).  (c)  ^lurata  Rifles  of  the  13th  year- 
t.vpe,  v'd)  Murata  Rifles  of  the  18th  vear  type  (same  as  the  Infantrv  Riflo^ 
of  the  same  year.  At  the  time  of  Cliina  war.  they  were  used  by  the  gen- 
darmerA-    and    commissariat    soldiers")  :    (e^    !Murata    Cavalry    Repeaters- 
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(in  use  by  the  eavaliy  of  the  Jiody  Guard  at  tlie  time  of  Cliiiia  war  and 
in  1900  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  trouble  by  the  cavalry  despatched  to 
China)  ;  (f )  Cavaliy  Rifles  of  the  80th  year  type  (used  at  the  time  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  Avar),  (g)  Cavalry  Rifles  of  the  88th  year  type  (in  use  at 
IH'esent  by  commissariat  soldiers)  ;  (h)  Cavalry  Rifles  of  the  44th  year 
type  Cin  use  at  present). 

IV.  Pistols: — (a)  Crab-eye  Pistols  (in  use  about  the  time  of  Resto- 
ration and  at  all  the  Garrisons)  ;  (b)  No.  2  I\Iedium  Pistols  (in  use  by  the 
cavalry  of  all  the  Garrisons)  ;  (c)  Smith-Wesson  Pistols  (in  use  by  the 
cavalry  and  commissariat  troops  of  all  the  Army  Divisions).  At  the  time 
of  the  China  war  they  were  used  by  the  cavalry  and  commissariat 
troops  and  in  1900  at  the  time  of  Boxer  trouble,  by  gendarmery,  cavali-y, 
artillery  and  commissariat  soldiers)  ;  (d)  Pistols  of  26th  year  type  (in 
general  use  at  present).  ■ 

The  above  gives  a  general  idea  with  reference  to  the  changes  in  the 
use  of  guns  and  rifles  in  the  Army  of  the  country ;  but  the  use  of  fire-arms 
was-  known  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Emperor  Gonara  in  1543.  when  the 
Portuguese  came  to  Tanegashima  in  Kyushu  and  taught  the  use  of  match- 
locks. .Even  before  that  time  there  are  evidences  of  fire-arms  having  been 
in  use  at  the  time  of  Emperor  Go-Kashiwabara  in  1501  A.D.,  1510,  1525-G. 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Gonara  in  1528,  1537.  when  there  are  re- 
ferences made  of  the  use  of  fire-arms.  Guns  were  introduced  after 
the  mv-skets,  but  their  style  is  not  known.  At  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Ogimachi  in  1558-69,  large  wooden  guns  were  made  and  in  1576  there  are 
traces  of  guns  having  been  introduced  from  abroad. 
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SECTION    XVI 


The  Navy. 


I. 

FROM  AXCTFA'T  TLMH  To  TTIE  MFA-Vl  KESTORATION. 

The  Empire  of  Japan  being  composed  of  islands,  tlie  art  of  navigation 
was  very  naturally  early  developed,  and  communications  with  the  Korean 
Peninsula  and  the  continent  of  ("hiiui  were  opened  from  ancient  times. 

"When  the  First  Emperor  Jinnuu  rose  in  Kiushu,  and  subdued  the  mid- 
dle states  on  the  south-western  [)ortion  of  the  main  island,  and  tliu's  com- 
menced the  work  of  the  Empire,  history  shows  that  the  art  of  navigation 
played  an  important  part  in  the  work.  In  his  time  (660  B.  C.)  there  Avas 
considerable  development  in  sending  troops  over  the  Avaters. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gosujin  (97-30  B.C.)  the  ai-t  of  ship- 
building was  encouraged  and  the  art  of  navigation  showed  a  considerable 
degree  of  progress.  At  that  tiiur,  the  two  states  in  the  Korean  Peninsula, 
known  by  the  names  of  Shiragi  and  ]\Iiniana  Avere  at  war,  and  asked  mili- 
tary help  from  this  country.  Troops  were  despatched  and  thus  was  fol- 
loAved  with  the  establishment  of  Japanese  authority  on  the  Peninsula. 
wliich  was  exercised  from  an  office  establislitMl  there  by  the  (xovernment 
of  this  country. 

Prior  to  this,  many  Japanese  subjects  emigrated  to  the  Korean  Pen- 
insula and  the  people  of  Shiragi  aud  INIimano  were  mostly  their  des- 
cendants. With  the  growth  of  the  i)opulation.  tliey  established  small 
kingdoms,  and  it  is  said  tliat  among  them  there  was  a  state  called  Kara 
which  finally  seceded  and  Mimana  became  independent.  The  province  or 
state  of  Kara  was  located  in  the  eastern  jiortion  of  the  Peninsula  known 
as  Kangcto.     In  it  there  were  the  distinct  races  of  Shinkan,  Bakan,  and 
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BenkaD,  lieiiee  the  name  of  Sankaii  or  Three  Kans.  Shiragi  was  also 
called  Sliinknii  and  seems  to  have  held  the  power  of  hegemony  among  the 
small  states. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Keiko  (13-71  A.D.)  the  Kumaso  rebellion 
broke  out  but  was  soon  suppressed.  There  were  also  rebels  in  the  east 
of  the  Main  Island  who  rose  up  against  the  Imperial  authority,  and  in 
subduing  them,  tlie  Emperor  made  use  of  the  means  of  communication 
over  the  waters. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Chuai  (l!)l-200  A.D.)  there  was  another 
rebellion  of  the  Kumaso  raco  in  Tsukushi  and  the  Emperor  in  command 
of  his  naval  force  lauded  at  Chikuzen.  But  as  he  died  during  the  war, 
the  Empress  Jingu  (who  held  .the  Regency  from  201-269  A.D.)  followed 
up  the  war,  and  on  discovering  the  assistance  the  people  of  Shiragi  were 
giving  to  the  Kumaso  rebels,  she  sent  an  army  by  ships  to  the  Korean 
Peninsula  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  Three  Kans.  The  Empress  per- 
sonally  commanded  the  punitive  expedition  to  Korea  and  on  conquering 
the  Three  Kans,  established  elapanese  rule  there,  stationing  an  olUcial  to 
administer  the  government.  On  her  return  after  the  victory,  the  Kumaso 
rebellion  was  also  suppressed. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ojin  (270-310  A.D.)  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion and  shipbuilding  showed  conspicuous  development  and  the  number 
of  vessels  and  of  sea-faring  men  greatly  increased.  Maritime  officials 
were  appointed  and  stationed  in  different  localities.  Since  this  time,  the 
succeeding  Emperors  have  given  encouragement  to  maritime  affairs,  and 
Japanese  sails  were  always  seen  not  only  in  the  home  ports  but  as  far  as 
the  coast  of  the  Three  Kans  or  Korea. 

In  the  reign  of  Emperor  Saimei  (655-661  A.D.)  Abe  Hirafu  at  the  head 
of  the  maritime  troops  conquered  Oshima,  and  pursuing  his  victory,  also 
conquered  Shikuchin.  This  was  the  largest  maritime  expedition  of  those 
days. 

The  state  of  Shiragi  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  threw  off  Japanese 
rule  and  went  over  to  China.  Tlie  state  of  Kudara  also  was  brought 
under  Chinese  authorit5^  This  was  at  a  time  when  Japan,  accvistomed  to 
a  long  period  of  peace,  neglected  her  military  preparations.  The  states 
which  were  her  dependencies  for  four  hundred  years  were  now  lost  to 
3ier,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  recover  them.  In  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Suzaku  (936-941)  Fujiwara  Sumitomo  at  the  head  of  the  band  of 
pirates  with  1,500  vessels  raided  the  western  portion  of  the  Empire.  But 
they  were  subdued  by  Imperial  troops  under  command  of  Ono  Koko  and 
others.  In  tlie  time  of  the  ]\Iinamoto  and  Taira  rivalries,  both  of  the 
families  were  in  possession  of  hundreds  of  vessels,  and  sea-fighting  of 
Dannoura  took  place  between  them  in  1185  A.D.     In  the  same  year,  the 
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'victorious  family  of  the  Minamoto  established  the  military  governm.ent 
at  Kamakura,  and  Maritime  Governors  were  stationed  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  Empire  in  command  of  naval  forces.  After  this  poAverful 
families  on  the  coasts  began  to  set  up  maritime  establishments  foIloAAnng 
the  example  of  the  Kamakura  Government,  and  the  naval  power  of  the 
nation  was  gradually  developed. 

During  the  IIojo  Regency,  Kul)lai  Ivliaii  invaded  the  western  portion 
of  this  countrj'  with  his  maritime  forces  (which  are  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  700,000  men  witli  3,500  vessels),  but  the  invading  forces  were 
annihilated  with  the  help  of  a  storm  that  raged  at  the  time. 

After  the  new  route  around  the  ('ai)e  of  ( Jood  Hope  was  discovered 
toward  the  close  of  the  XVth  century,  the  number  of  the  ships  froni 
Europe  visiting  the  Far  East  gradually  increased,  and  after  15'12,  com- 
munication was  opened  between  this  country  and  Europe.  Vessels  with 
three  masts  were  constructed  in  Japan,  and  in  them  the  foreign  countries 
were  visited  by  the  people  of  this  country.  With  the  rise  of  the  Toyo- 
tomi  Government,  strict  regulations  were  enforced  on  merchant  marines, 
and  those  going  to  foreign  countries  were  placed  luider  license,  known 
as  tlie  Red  Stamp  Certificate.  All  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  had 
to  receive  this  certificate.  IJctwccu  1592  and  1598  an  expedition  was 
sent  to  Korea,  but  owing  to  the  tleath  of  Hideyoshi  it  was  suspended. 

During  the  TokugaAva  Government  Avhich  succeeded  to  Toyotomi, 
•encouragement  was  extended  to'  foreign  trade,  and  with  the  coming  of 
European  ships,  the  people  of  this  coimtry  began  to  build  ships  of  Eiu'O- 
pean  style  which  visited  foreign  countries  and  the  ships  of  Japan  went 
as  far  as  Mexico.  The  number  of  the  Red  Stamp  Certificates  issued  to 
foreign-going  vessels  in  thirteen  years  from  160-4  to  1616  was  about  two 
Inuulred. 

15ut  in  1()36,  an  embargo  was  placed  nii  trade  with  fort'ign  countries, 
and  tiie  building  of  large  vessels  was  interdicted.  The  country  M'as  thus 
closed  to  foreign  intercourse.  When  this  policy  was  adopted  the  mari- 
time affairs  of  the  country  declined.  Ahout  the  era  of  Bunka  (1840), 
however,  foreign  ships  began  to  visit  the  coasts  of  this  country,  and  the 
question  of  coast  defense  came  to  receive  wide  attention.  This  was 
followed  by  the  coming  of  the  American  squadron  in  1846,  demanding  the 
opening  of  the  country  to  international  intercourse.  The  squadron  was 
under  the  command  of  Connuodore  Diddle  and  consisted  of  tAVO  ships, 
the  Cofund)us  ixnd  Vincennes.  They  came  into  the  bay  of  Yedo.  This 
visit  was  followed  by  that  of  Connuodore  Perry  in  1853  in  command  of 
another  squadron,  which  anclioi'ed  at  Craga.  In  1854,  treaties  of  com- 
-merce    and   navigation   were    concluded    with    the    I'nited    States,    Great 
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Britain,  Russia  and  other  countries.  With  the  opening  of  the  eountry 
to  foreign  intercourse,  the  necessity  of  possessing  a  naval  force  was 
keenly  felt  by  the  people.  Just  at  this  time,  the  Dutch  Government 
suggested  the  establishment  of  a  nav}'  on  the  European  model,  and  the- 
Tokugawa  Government  following  the  suggestion,  estalilished  a  naval 
school  in  Nagasaki  in  1855.  employing  Dutch  instructors.  The  students 
were  selected  from  among  the  sons  of  the  pensioned  retainers  of  the- 
Government  who  were  considered  capable  of  receiving  instruction.  A' 
shipyard  and  an  iron  works  were  also  established  in  Nagasaki.  The- 
graduates  of  the  school  were  brought  to  Yedo  Avhere  an  institution  was 
also  established  for  naval  training.  The  Kanko  ]\Iaru  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Dutch  Government  to  the  Government  of  Yedo.  Avas  used 
as  a  training  ship.  This  was  the  first  ship  for  naval  training.  Warships 
were  purchased  from  abroad  in  1857  and  1858.  The  Queen  of  England 
presented  a  warship  to  the  Shogun  about  this  time  and  the  navy  of  the 
country  on  European  model  was  commenced.  This  Avas  followed  by 
efforts  of  the  Tokugawa  Government  for  the  development  of  the  navy. 
The  Yedo  Government  sent  students  to  Europe  and  America  and  some  of 
the  great  Daimyos  foUoAved  the  example  of  the  Yedo  GoA'erument.  In- 
structors were  engaged  from  England,  France  and  other  countries.  Iron 
Avorks  AA'ere  established  in  Yokohama  and  the  NaA'al  Dockyard  of  Yoko- 
suka  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of  adA'ancing  and  promotinsr  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  country's  uaAw.  All  the  great  Daimyos  or  the  Clan  Gov- 
ernments folloAved  the  example  of  the  Central  Government. 

With  reference  to  the  coming  of  Commodore  Biddle  in  18-16,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  1845,  the  American  Government  sent  Mr.  A..  H. 
Everett  to  China  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Amity  Avitli  that  country.  Mr.  Everett  Avas  clothed  with 
full  poAver  to  represent  his  Government.  He  Avas  also  in  possession  of 
full  power  to  conclude  the  same  treaty  AA-ith  Japan  and  Avas  under 
instruction  to  visit  this  country  after  his  Avork  in  China.  The  coming 
of  Commodore  Biddle  A^dth  the  Columbus  (of  80  guns)  and  the  Yincennes 
(sloop  of  Avar  A\ith  20  guns)  Avas  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  treaty 
relations  AA^ith  this  country.  In  the  instructions  given  to  Commodore 
Biddle  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Bancroft,  there  Avas  a  clause  authorizing 
Mr.  Everett  and  his  family  to  go  on  ])card  the  Columbus  on  their  Avay  to 
China,  so  as  to  enal)U'  them  to  land  at  Canton  or  its  A'icinity.  The  Com- 
modore Avas  also  under  instructions  to  couA^ey  Plenipotentiary  Everett 
to  other  parts  of  China  and  also  to  Japan  in  case  he  should  Avish  to  do 
so.  The  Commodore  Avas  further  instructed  to  find  Avhether  it  Avas 
possible  to  enter  any  of  the  Japanese  ports,  and  to  abstain  from  any- 
thing likely  to  provoke  feeling  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  or 
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anything  prejudicial  to  the  credit  of  the  American  Government.  AVlien 
the  squadron  started  on  its  mission,  :Mr.  Everett  unfortunately  was  taken 
ill  and  was  obliged  to  land  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  with  his  family.  Commodore 
Biddle  Avas  then  appointed  plenipotentiary  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage. 
It  was  on  July  20,  1846.  that  the  Columbus  and  Vincennes  entered 
the  bay  of  Yedo  (now  Tokyo).  They  weighed  anchor  on  the  29th  of  the 
same  month.  It  was  seven  years  before  the  coming  of  Commodore 
Perry  in  1853. 

Commodore  Biddle  left  Japan  without  concluding  any  treaty,  but 
his  coming  is  believed  to  have  made  an  opening  for  the  visit  of  Com- 
modore Perry  to  this  country.  Consequently  Commodore  Biddle  is  be- 
lieved to  be  entitled  to  share  the  honour  of  bringing  the  two  countries 
into  friendly  relations. 

In  1860  Japan's  warship  Kanrin  ~S];\v\i  was  sent  to  America.  Prior 
to  this,  a  Treaty  of  Amity  and  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  had  been  con- 
cluded between  Japan  and  tlie  United  States,  and  in  the  same  year, 
Japan's  olScial  mission  was  sent  to  America  on  board  the  American  war- 
ship Powhattan.  The  sending  of  the  Kanrin  Maru  was  in  connection 
with  the  despatch  of  tiie  official  mission. 

n. 

DEVELOPMENT  SINCE  THE  ESTABLISIBIENT  OP^  TIIE  MEIJI 

GOVERN]\IENT. 

With  the  accession  to  the  Throne  of  the  Meiji  Emperor  in  1867  and 
the  abdication  of  the  Shogun  an  entirely  new  state  of  affairs  prevailed 
in  all  depai'tments  of  the  Government,  commencing  a  new  epoch  for  this 
country's   history. 

Officials  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Army  were 
appointed  and  after  some  changes  became  the  department  of  national 
armaments.  An  establishment  for  naval  training  was  set  up  in  Tsukiji, 
Tokyo,  which  was  made  into  the  Naval  School  in  1870.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Naval  Cadets'  School  and  of  the  Naval  Engineers' 
School. 

The  Franco-Pi'ussian  Avar  having  broken  out  in  the  same  year,  Japan 
declared  strict  neutrality  and,  organizing  three  squadrons,  stationed 
them  on  the  important  coasts  of  the  country.  These  squadrons  Avere 
disbanded  in  the  following  year,  and  forming  tAvo  squadrons,  became  the 
Standing  Fleet-  A  training  ship  and  the  survey  ship  were  also  placed 
in  commission. 
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In  1872  the  National  Armament  Department  was  abolished  and  the 
Department  of  the  Xavy  and  that  of  the  War  were  established.  The 
Depc'rtment  of  the  Xavy  was  divided  into  three  Bnreaux  of  the  Secrecy, 
'Warfare,  and  Finance.  It  was  presided  over  by  the  ]^linister  assisted 
by  the  Vice-Minister.  There  were  also  in  the  same  departments  the 
offices  for  naval  construction,  hydrography,  tactics,  and  medical  af- 
fairs. There  were  also  established  the  three  offices  of  Engineering,  Ord- 
nance and  Arsenal.  Those  three  offices  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the 
sailors,  Headquarters,  the  Naval  Court  and  the  Admiralty  Station.  There 
were  seventeen  warships  of  various  descriptions  representing  13.000  tons 
in  round  figures.  These  had  been  transferred  from  the  Shogunate  and 
tlie  Clan  Governments. 

In  1875,  the  coast-line  of  the  country  was  divided  into  two  sections 
of  East  and  of  West,  and  a  Commander  was  appointed  to  each  of  the 
sections  with  ships  stationed  in  each  of  them.  In  1876  the  Admiralty 
system  was  established  with  the  Eastern  Admiralty  Station  in  Yokohama. 

Before  this,  battles  were  fought  in  Hakodate  in  1868.  The  Saga 
Rebellion  broke  out  in  187-i,  and  in  1875  there  was  the  incident  of  a 
Korean  fort  firing  on  a  JajDanese  warship.  In  1876  there  was  the  Hagi 
Rebellion.  In  1876  the  Satsuma  Rebellion  broke  out.  All  these  incidents 
were  productive  of  lessons  for  the  Navy  and  proved  an  occasion  for 
promoting  naval  development. 

The  Ishikawajima  Shipyard  was  first  established  by  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunate  as  early  as  1866.  It  was  here  that  the  first  warship  was  con- 
structed in  this  country.  The  ship  was  called  the  Chiyoda-gata  and  was 
of  138  tons.  Small  as  the  ship  was  it  is  worth  noting  that  it  was  the 
first  warship  ever  built  in  this  country.  After  the  Restoration,  the  same 
shipyard  was  transferred  to  the  management  of  the  new  Government.  The 
Yokosuka  Dockj^ard  and  the  Yokohama  Iron  Works,  both  of  which  were 
first  established  by  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  were  also  brought  under  the 
management  of  the  new  Government.  Development  Avas  gradually 
effected  in  their  work,  and  in  1873  the  building  of  the  Emperor's  ship 
Jungei  (1,450  tons)  and  of  the  warship  Seiki  (897  tons)  was  commenced 
at  the  Yokosuka  Dockyard.  The  former  was  launched  in  1876  and  the 
latter  in  1875.  (H.I.J.M.S.  Seiki  visited  various  ports  in  Europe  in 
1878.  It  was  the  fii-st  home-built  warship  that  ever  visited  European 
ports.)  By  1876  the  construction  of  ships  and  repairs  to  them  was  suc- 
cessfully undertaken  mthout  foreign  aid.  Along  with  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  naval  undertakings  at  home,  it  was  decided  to 
construct  ships  abroad,  and  in  1875  three  ships  were  ordered  from  British 
builders.  They  were  completed  in  1878  and  brought  home.  The  three 
ships  are  the  Fuso  (3,717  tons),  Kongo  and  Iliyei  (2,248  tons  each). 
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tsaval  giiuuery,  torpedo  practice  and  investigation,  liydrography 
and  survey  and  other  branches  of  naval  art  also  received  attention  and 
eon^'iderable  progress  was  effected. 

In  1884,  the  Eastern  Admiralty-  Station  Avas  removed  to  Yokosuka 
and  was  called  the  Yokosuka  Admiralty  Statio)i.  In  1889,  two  more 
Admiralty  Stations  were  established  in  Kure  and  Saseho.  Shipyards, 
factories  and  other  necessary  establishments  w^ere  set  up,  and  between 
188."^  and  1S81),  tlic  jiiiiiilx-r  of  Avarshii),s  commenced  or  completed  in  thosci 
yards  was  twenty-three.  In  1892  a  new  naval  programme  was  started, 
when  the  Imperial  Rescript  was  issued,  and  the  Emperor  was  pleased  to 
give  from  his  private  purse  ;i()0,000  yen  annualh'  for  six  years  toward  the 
expense.  Government  officers  and  officials  Avere  ordered  to  contribute 
toward  the  expense  ten  per  centum  of  .their  salaries.  Private  individuals 
also  freely  made  contributions  in  money  toward  the  now  naval  programme 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  national  defense. 

In  1882  and  1884  there  were  Korean  incidents  and  in  1894-5  the  war 
was  fought  against  China.  In  the  Korean  case  only  a  few  warships 
were  despatched,  but  in  the  China  war  the  whole  of  the  country's  navy 
was  engaged.  The  fleet  of  the  country  at  that  time  (sailing  ships  except- 
ed) consisted  of  twenty-eight  ships  of  57,600  tons,  with  twenty- four 
torpedo-boats. 

At  the  time  of  the  China  war  Ja})an  bought  one  warship  and  on  con- 
clusion  of  peace  took  seventeen  ships  from  China.  The  naval  programme 
of  1892  already  mentioned  was  carried  out  from  1893  and  another  pro- 
gramme of  1896  to  1903  is  also  inaugurated. 

During  the  above-mentioned  periods  the  Xaval  i)orts  and  stations 
were  developed.  In  1896  the  Takeshiki  naval  s*:ation  was  established, 
and  in  1901  the  ]\Iaidzuru  Admiralty  Station  and  the  ]Makung  Xaval  Sta- 
tion. Naval  Arsenals,  Ordnance  Factories,  the  Shiiiiose  Powder  Factory, 
and  Repairs  AVorks,  were  built  and  equipped  and  conspicuous  progress 
was  made  in  the  building  of  battleships  and  smaller  craft,  the  manufatcure 
of  steel  and  iron,  the  making  of  the  large  ordnance  and  of  snmller  ])ieces, 
the  manufacture  of  shells  of  all  descriptions,  gun-powder,  torpedoes 
and  other  arms  and  supplies.  The  Im])erial  Headquarters'  Regulations 
relating  to  war  were  revised  and  tlie  Xaval  Comnuind  was  i)laci'd  on  the 
same  footing  \\itli  tlie  .Vrmy.  Ctlur  revisions  weri-  also  nuule  in  the 
organization  of  the  X'avy,  and  a  very  "ieui;ii-1\able  degi'ee  of  succi'ss  attend- 
ed th(^  Xaval  educational  system. 

The  war  of  1904-5  Avas  the  greatest  ever  fouglit  l)y  tlu'  nation  and 
the  losses  suffered  by  tliis  country's  Xavy  during  the  wai'  wei-e  by  no 
means  small,  but  the  country  having  come  out  victorious  without  a  single 
•tlefeat,  manj'  trophies   of  war   in   the  form   of  ships   were   incorporated 
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into  the  Xavy  of  this  country.  The  number  of  "warships  at  the  *eucl 
of  1903  (including  destroyers)  was  76  with  tonnage  of  258,000  tons  and 
the  number  of  torpedo-boats  was  76.  At  the  beginning  of  1906  the  num- 
ber of  warships  (including  destroyers)  106  with  tonnage  of  ilO.OOO  tons 
and  the  number  of  torpedo-boats  was  78. 

The  Xavy  of  this  country  is  now  engaged  in  post-belliun  measures 
for  adjusting  and  developing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations %vith  a  view  to  perfecting  the  national  defense.  For  this  purpose 
the  expansion  in  naval  construction  by  the  Powers  is  also  being  closely 
observed  and  followed  for  application  by  the  Navy  of  the  country. 

III. 

THE  EXISTING  SYSTEM  AND  OKGANIZATIOX. 

The  Imperial  Japanese  Xavy  is  under  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Emperor.  The  ^Minister  of  tlie  Xavy.  who  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
gives  advice  to  the  Emperor  and  is  responsible  therefor.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Xavy.  the  Minister  supervises  the  naval  administration  of  the 
country,  exercises  control  over  those  serving  in  the  Xav.v,  superintends 
the  work  of  various  organizations  belonging  to  the  Xa\'\-  and  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  President  of  the  Xaval  Command  is  under  the  direct  authority 
of  the  Emperor,  and  gives  advice  on  naval  strategy.  He  plans  the  re- 
quirements for  national  defense  and  the  operation  of  the  Xaval  service, 
and,  upon  receiving  the  Imperial  approval,  transmits  the  same  to  the 
]\Iinister  of  the  X'avy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  them  into  practice.  (Li 
time  of  war.  Imperial  Headquai-ters  are  organized  under  the  Emperor's 
personal  control  to  attend  to  the  carrying  out  of  military  operations.) 

An  Admiralty  Station  is  established  at  each  of  the  naval  ports,  and 
port-masters'  offices  are  organized  in  naval  stations  to  attend  to  th<j 
work  respectively  required  of  them.  Each  of  the  ports  and  stations  has 
a  fleet  attached  to  it.  The  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Admiralty  Sta- 
tions, the  Commanders  of  Xaval  Stations  and  the  Commanders-in-Chief 
of  the  Fleet  (the  Senior  Commanders  of  the  Fleet  where  there  is  no  Com- 
mander-in-Chief) are  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Emperor.  They 
also  administer  under  orders  of  the  Minister  of  the  Xavy. 

The  foUoAving  shows  the  general  system  of  organization : 
The  Department  of  State  for  the  Xavy  is  composed  of  the  Minister's 
Secretariate,   the   Bureau    of   War.   Personal   Services  Bureau,   Medical 
Bureau  with  Xaval  Surgeons'  School,  Accountants'  Bureau  with  School 
for  Xaval  Accountants  and  Judicial  Bureau. 

The  Council  of  Admirals :     The  Central  Commission  for  Naval  Edu- 
cation.—The  Xaval  Academy,  the  Xaval  Cadets'  School,  the  Xaval  Engin- 
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■eers'  School,  the  Naval  School  for  Ounnery,  the  Xaval  Torpedoes  School, 
the  Naval  ^lecliaiiics'  School. 

The  Central  Commission  for  Naval  Construction. — The  Naval  Arsenal, 
the  Ship's  Model  Test  Office,  the  Shiinose  Towder  Factory,  the  Naval 
Colliery,  the  Briquets  Fac.tory,  the  Superintendent  of  Naval  Construction 
and  of  Ordnances. 

The  Hydrographic  Commission. 

The  Temporary  Navai  Architecture  Commission. 

The  Tokyo  Naval  Court-martial. 

The  Naval  Command. 

The  Naval  Attaches  to  Embassies  and  Legations. 

The  Admiralty  Stations. —  In  Vokosiika,  Kure,  Sasebo  and  Maizuru. 

The  Personal  Services  Section,  Harbour  Office,  Naval  Arsenal,  Naval 
Hospital,  Naval  Accountants'  Office,  the  Admiralty  Station  Court- 
martial,  the  Naval  Prison,  the  Sailors'  Home,  the  Defense  Fleet  (torpedo- 
boats  and  submarines),  warships  and  others. 

The  Naval  Stations. — In  Makung,  Oniinato  and  Port  Arthur.  The 
repair  ships,  the  defense  fleet,  the  destroyer  liotilla,  submarine  flotilla, 
warships  and  others. 

The  Fleets  or  Squadrons. — A  squadron  is  composed  of  two  or  more 
ships  with  flotilla  of  destroyers,  torpedo-boats,  submarines  and  mine- 
layers are  attached  in  case  of  necessity.  At  present,  there  are  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  and  the  training  squadrons. 


IV. 


EXPENDITUKES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Naval  expenditures  of  the  past  several 


years 


Year. 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total. 

Expenditures. 

Expenditures. 

Y0n 

Yen 

Yen 

1!)0() 

27.99 1.:{49 

3.3,88.-),;}20 

(■)l,87ti,(>09 

1!)07 ... 

:n.-292.9;j.") 

40,979,38:3 

72.272,318 

li)08 

.•U,;}47,()99 

37,230,748 

71. .57  8,447 

1!)0!» 

.{.-),  14:i.41.> 

3.5,902. 9.)9 

71.04(5,374 

1910    ... 

:i.s..s.-)9,:n2 

4,5,481,219 

S3,S40..531 

1911 

40,208,2.')  1 

(iO,2.55,3(J(i 

U)0.4li3,(;i7 

1912 ... 

4i..j.}:},000 

.53.9:)  1,. 538 

!t.5.48.5,138 

VJV.i  ...     

42.23(i,215 

.54,300,47.5 

9{i,.59(5,G90 

.Note : — The  years  quoted  above  are  fiscal,  and  opens  with  April  and  closes  with  March  next. 
The  figures  for  1913  are  estimates,  and  all  others  are  actual  expenditures  shown  in 
Settled  Accounts.     Decimals  below  yen  are  omitted. 
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V. 


MEN  IN  SERVICE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men  in  naval  service  in  each 
year  since  1871 : 


Year. 


Senuce  Men. 


Active  Service.        Reserves 


Total. 


Naval  Clerks. 


Total. 


1871... 
1872... 
1873  .. 
1874... 
187;-)... 
.1870... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879... 
1880  .. 
1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884-.. 
1885... 
1880-. . 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895... 
1890... 
1897... 
1898... 
1899... 
1900... 
1901... 
1902... 
1903... 
1904... 
1905... 
1906... 
1907... 
1908... 
1909... 
1910... 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 


1,593 

1.708 

2,290 

4,025 

3,757 

4,489 

.3,989 

5,023 

5,492 

5,502 

5.334 

5,533 

5..528 

0,541 

8,012 

9,197 

10,304 

10,092 

10.004 

11,359 

1 1,434 

10,893 

11,210 

12,692 

14,284 

15,811 

19,307 

20,350 

24,012 

27,557 

30,545 

32,800 

3.3,074 

30,211 

35,841 

41,080 

40,403 

47,204 

47,000 

49,008 

51,054 

,54,075 

50,003 


25 

54 

106 

25(; 

008 

999 

1.420 

1.853 

2,448 

2,400 

2,677 

3,901 

3,646 

4,000 

4,135 

4,673 

6,262 

6,864 

8,955 

9,037 

11,935 

14,440 

16,530 

18,223 

20,377 

22.198 

23,915 

25,438 

29,.302 


1,593 

1.768 

2,290 

4.025 

3,757 

4.489 

3,989 

5,023 

5,492 

5,502 

5,334 

5,533 

5,528 

6,543 

8,037 

9,251 

10,410 

10,348 

10,072 

12,.358 

12,854 

12,746 

13,604 

15,092 

16,901 

19,712 

20,013 

24,356 

18,147 

32,230 

36,812 

39,664 

42,029 

45,248 

51,770 

50,132 

02,993 

05,427 

67,383 

71,266 

74,909 

79,513 

79.905 


205 
873 
722 
810 

(;07 

741 
1,011 
1,040 
3,003 
3.330 
3,423 
3,739 
4,438 
3,058 
3.387 
3,170 
3,457 
3.028 
1,345 
2.190 
2,112 
2,085 
2,018 
2.399 
2.312 
2,422 
2,809 
3,374 
3,035 
3,557 
3,097 
3,874 
3,700 
4,50(i 
5,118 
4,990 
5,088 
5,020 
5,081 
5.003 
5,833 
5,702 
5,339 


1.798 

2,041 

3,012 

4.835 

4,424 

5.230 

5,000 

0,003 

9,155 

8,838 

8.757 

9,272 

9.900 

9,601 

11,424 

12,427 

13,807 

13,970 

12,017 

14,554 

14,960 

14,831 

15,683 

17,491 

19,273 

22,134 

25,822 

27,430 

31,482 

35,787 

40,509 

43,538 

46,389 

49,814 

56,894 

61,122 

68,181 

71,047 

73,104 

80,929 

80,812 

85,215 

85,244 


Of  the  preceding  table,  the  number  of  officers  and  men  in  actual  ser- 
vice, and  of  clerks  is  as  follows: 

Full   Admirals    10 

Vice-Admirals     19 

Rear- Admirals 38 

Captains    110 


Commanders    161 

Second  Commanders 359 

Lieutenants    800 

Second  Lieutenants    522 

Sub-Lieutenants 280 

Cadets    110 

Total    2,427 

Eng^ineer  A'ice-Adiniral    1 

Engineer  Kear-Admirals    10 

Engineer  Captains   27 

Engineer   Commanders    53 

Engineer  Second  Commanders   102 

Engineer  Lieutenants 301 

Engineer  Second  Lieutenants  141 

Engineer  Sub-Lieutenants    117 

Engineer  Cadets  61 

Total    813 

Surgeon  Admirals   (first-class)    2 

Surgeon  Admirals  (second-class)    4 

Surgeon   Captains    15 

Pharmacist    Captains    2 

Surgeon  Commanders    40 

Pharmacist   Commanders    3 

Surgeon  Second  Commanders 73 

Pharmacist    Second   Commanders 7 

Surgeon  Lieutenants   117 

Pharmacist  Lieutenants 3 

Surgeon  Second  Lieutenants  68 

Pharmacist  Second  Lieutenants   4 

Sui'geon  Sub-Lieutenants    29 

Pharmacist  Sub-Lieutenants    0 

Surgeon    Cadets    0 

Pharmacist    Cadets    0 

Total    307 

Accoiuitant      or      Paymaster      Admiral 

(first-class)     ".  0 

Accountant     or     Paymaster      Admirals 

(second-class)     o 
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Paymaster  Captains    18 

Commanders    54 

Second  Commanders    62 

Lieutenants    116 

Second   Lieutenants    73 

Sub-Lieutenants 34 

Cadets     28 

Total    390 

Constructor  Admiral  (first-class)   1 

„           Admirals   (second-class)    ...  2 

,,           Capta/ins    6 

„           Commandei's 14 

„          Second  Commanders   24 

„          Lieutenants    26 

„           Second  Lieutenants   3 

„           Sub-Lieutenants    0 

Total    76 

Ordnance  Admiral  (first-class)  0 

„        Admirals  (second-class)    3 

„         Captains    3 

„         Commanders    11 

„        Lieutenants    23 

„        Second  Commanders   5 

„         Second    Lieutenants    6 

„         Sub-Lieutenants    0 

Total    51 

Hydrographic   Captains    2 

,,             Lieutenants    6 

„            Commanders 0 

„             Second   Lieutenants    ....  0 

„             Second  Commanders    ....  2 

„             Sub-Lieutenant    0 

Cadet    0 

Total    10 

Chief  Warrant  Officers    132 

Chiefs  of  Naval  Nurses   6 

Chief  Recorders    •  '^^ 

Total    171 
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First-class  Warrant  Officers  

Band  Masters    

Master   Carpenters    

First-class  Engineer  Warrant  Officers , 

Principal   Nurses    

First-class  Recorders 


54 

9 

71 

451 

38 
88 


Total    1,198 

Non-commissioned    Officers    9,962 

Ordinary   Sailors    34,945 

Those       above        Petty  "^ 

Officers    5,696 

Non-commissioned  | 

Officers  and  Sailors  44,907  J 


Total. .  50,603 


Naval   Clerks:     Those   of   tlie    rank   of 

Higher  Official  Grade 161 

Those  of  the  Ilaunin  Grade   871 

Those  to  whom  are  granted  the  Ilannin 

standing    69 

Employees    4,238 


Total    5,339 

Grand  total  of  those  in  active  ser- 
vice and  of  naval  clerks 55,942 


VI. 

SHIPS. 

The  following  table  sIioavs  tlie  number  of  ships  and  their  tonnage  at 
the  end  of  every  five  years  since  1872 : 


Year. 

Warships  anc 

Destroyers. 

Number  of  Torpedo- 

boats. 

Number. 

Tonnage  in  Tons. 

1872 

]8 

14,002 



1877 

27 

28,217 

— 

1882 

26 

28,7!l9 

1 

1887 

32 

44,363 

4 

1892 

35 

«5,r>20 

17 

1897 

47 

1 17,ri(iS 

28 

1902 

78 

250,8  U! 

6.5 

1907 

120 

.500,093 

77 

1912 

127 

r)7»,877 

54 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  ships  at  the  end  of  1913 


Tonnage. 

Horse-power. 

Battleships. 

Kawacbi 

20,800 

25,000 

Settsu       

20,800 

25,000 

Aki 

19,800 

24,000 

Satsuma 

19,350 

17,300 

Kashima 

l(i,400 

15,600 

Katori       

15,950 

16,000 

Mikasa     , 

15,362 

15,207 

Asahi       

14,765 

15,207 

Shikislmna       

14,580 

14,700 

Hizen       

12,700 

16,000 

Battle-cruisers 

Kongo      ...     

27,500 

64,000 

Hiyei 

27,500 

64,000 

Kirishiina        ...      

27,500 

64,000 

Haruna     

27,500 

64,000 

Kurama , 

14,600 

22,500 

Ibuki         

14,600 

24,000 

Tsukuba  ...      

13,750 

20.50a 

Ikoma      

13,750 

20,500 

First-class  Cruisers 

Asama      

9,885 

18,248 

Tokiwa    

9,885 

18,248 

Iwate        

9,820 

14,700 

Izumo       

9,826 

14.700 

Yakumo '.      

9,735 

15,500 

Azuma      

9,426 

16,600 

Aso  ...     

7,800 

17.000 

Kasuga     ...     

7,700 

14,696 

Nissliin    

7,700 

14,690 

Second-class  Cruisers 

Tsugaru 

6,630 

11,600- 

Soya 

6,500 

20,000 

Kasagi      ...     ...      

5,500 

17,235 

Chitose     

4,992 

15,714 

Cbikuma...      

4,950 

22,500 

Hirado     

4,950 

22,500 

Yabuki     

4,950 

22,500- 

Tone         - 

4,100 

15,000 

Niitaka    

3,420 

9,400 

Tsushima         

3,420 

9,400 

Otowa      

3,000 

10,000 

Akashi     

2.800 

8,000 

Suma        

2,700 

8,500 

First-class  Coast  Defense  Ships 

Iwami      

13,510 

16,500 

Sagami     

12,674 

14,500 

Suwo         

12,074 

14,500 

Fuji 

12,649 

13,678 

Tango      

10,960 

11,000 

Iki    

9,594 

8,000 

Second-c!ass  Coast  Defense  Ships 

Kansaki 

10,500 

2,300 

Mishima 

4,960 

6,000 

Hashidate        

4,278 

5,400 

Itsukushima    

4,278 

5,400 

Okinoshima     

4,126 

6,000 

Toyohashi       

4,120 

1,870> 

Manshu    

3,916 

5,000^ 

Takachiho       

(Lost) 
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3,706 

7,604 

Tonnage. 

Horse-power. 

Akit.su.sliiraa 

Matsuyc   ...      ...      

Chiyoda 

Musashi 

Yaraato    

First-clas.s  Gunboats 

Mogami 

Chihaya ...     

Yodo        

Tatsuta    

Second-cHss  Gunboats 

Sag^ 

Uji   ■•■    

Toba        ...     

Fushimi 

Sumida    

3,172 
2,500 
2,43S) 
1,502 
1,502 

1,350 

1,263 

1,250 

864 

785 
020 
250 
180 
126 

8,510 
1,500 
5,678 
1,622 
1,022 

8,000 
0,000   • 
6,500 
5,06i» 

1,600 
1,000 
1,450 

800 

680 

Total  number  of  Warships      68     

606,712 

1,031,990 

* Takachiho  wa.s  torpedoed  by  German  Destroyer  S.  90  on  October  17,  1914,  off  Tsingtao. 


Tonnage. 

Horse-power. 

No.  of  Destroyers 

51 

20,823 

339,375 

No.  of  Torpedo-boats 

33 

3,811 

76,780 

Grand  total  of  Warsliips, 
Destroyers  and  others 

152 

631,340 

1,448, 14» 
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SECTION    XVII. 


Communications. 


POSTS. 

The  postal  s^^stem  of  Japan  is  of  remote  origin.  Wlien  the  Empress 
Jingo  at  the  beginning  of  the  2iid  century  of  the  Christian  era,  sent  an 
expedition  to  Shiragi  in  Korea,  she  had  a  postal  system  established.  This 
is  the  first  of  the  system  on  record.  During  the  Taira  era  (7th  century 
A.D.)  Avlien  the  Chinese  system  of  national  administi-ation  "vvas  adopted, 
the  postal  system  also  shoAved  considerable  progress  but  during  the  eras 
of  Yoro,  Teikan  and  Engi  furtlier  progress  was  made  but  with  the 
Aveakening  of  Imperial  authority  over  local  administration  many  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  different  districts  failed  to  maintain  the  postal  system. 
When  Yoritomo  established  his  military  government  in  the  12th  century 
of  Christian  era,  the  postal  system  was  changed.  The  use  of  horses  was 
abolished,  and  carriers  on  foot  were  employed.  After  the  time  of  the 
Ashikaga  Shogunate  (XlVth  century  A.D.)  the  continued  state  of  war 
prevented  any  remarkable  i)rogrt'ss  being  iiuide  in  the  country's  adminis- 
tration but  in  the  time  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  (XVIth  century  A.D.) 
the  system  of  posts  by  carriers  "vvas  established.  This  system  was  in- 
augurated in  the  18th  year  of  the  Tensho  era  (IGHG  A.D.")  for  conveying 
official  communications  of  the  Central  Government  to  the  District  officials 
and  the  of^cial  i)apers  were  placed  in  a  box  and  conveyed  consecutively 
from  one  postal  station  to  others.  Each  of  the  stations  Avas  paid  by  the 
Central  Governnu'ut  in  rice.  This  system  continued  till  the  time  of  the 
Kestoraticn.  Each  of  the  local  chiefs  who  were  Daunyos  had  his  own 
postal  station  established  in  his  own  territory  for  keeping  up  communi- 
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cations  with  the  capital.  The  cost  of  those  stations  he  paid  in  rice  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Central  Government.  The  local  government  of 
the  Province  of  Kii  had  a  special  system  of  its  own.  Along  the  Tokaido, 
small  offices  for  the  exclusive  use  of  that  goveriunent  were  placed  at  on 
the  road  at  a  distance  of  about  seventeen  ri.  All  matters  was  transmitted 
by  carriers  through  those  offices,  and  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  Seven 
Ri  System.  Other  local  governments  employed  lower  class  of  samurai 
for  carriers.  The  above  systems  were  exclusively  for  official  use.  For 
conveyance  of  private  mail  there  was  established  a  postal  service  which 
carried  both  official  and  private  mail  matter.  This  system  was  first 
established  during  the  Genua  era  (in  the  beginning  of  the  XVIItli  cen- 
tury) and  had  its  origin  in  Osaka  where  the  garrison  soldiers  of  the  castle 
in  that  city  inaugurated  a  private  system  for  sending  letters  home  by 
that  means.  This  means  of  communication  received  official  recognition 
in  the  second  year  of  Kambun  (1662  A.D.)  and  came  to>  be  knowTi  as  the 
municipal  postal  service.  This  system  gradually  developed  and  assumed 
great  importance  as  a  means  of  conveying  private  correspondences.  The 
system  existed  for  over  two  hundred  years  during  which  period  it  was 
the  sole  means  of  private  correspondence. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  and  the  establishment  of  the  Meiji 
Government,  the  abuses  attending  the  mail  service  having  been  brought 
to  notice,  the  new  postal  system  was  adopted  by  making  the  mail  service 
the  work  of  the  Government.  This  was  in  1869.  But  it  was  not  until 
May  1873  that  the  old  system  was  completely  abolished  by  forbidding 
the  conveyance  of  mail  by  any  other  means  than  that  of  the  Government. 
AYlien  the  new  sj^stem  was  first  adopted,  mail  matter  Avas  limited  to  letters, 
and  postal  communications  existed  only  between  Tokj^o,  Kyoto  and  Osaka. 
Then  Nagoya,  Niigata,  Kobe  and  Hakodate  were  connected.  (Note. — 
Yokohama  was  included  in  the  postal  road  from  the  outset.)  Other 
places  also  received  postal  connection,  and  the  daily  papers,  magazines, 
books  and  commercial  samples  Avere  conveyed  by  the  postal  service.  It 
was  in  1872  that  the  whole  country  had  a  complete  system  of  postal  con- 
nection. The  rates  were  graded  according  to  distance,  and  no  small 
degree  of  inconvenience  was  felt.  In  1873  a  uniform  rate  by  weight  was 
adopted  in  principle  but  the  city  service  and  that  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
cit}^  were  placed  on  dift'erent  rates.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  complete- 
ly stopping  the  old  usage  punitive  regulations  Avere  made  against 
the  violations  of  postal  rules  and  regulations.  Conveyance  of  let- 
ters by  i)rivate  means  Avas  placed  under  strict  limitations.  Re- 
gulations Avere  also  issued  for  punishing  irregularities  in  the  Govern- 
ment postal  service.  In  the  same  year  a  Postal  Convention  Avas  con- 
cluded AAdth  the  United  States.  Official  documents  to  be  exchanged 
betAA'een  tlie  GoA-ernment  offices  and  private  individuals  Avere  also  given 
mail  matters  Avith  loAver  rates  than  ordinary  mail.     It  AA'as  in  this  year 
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also  that  the  postal  card  was  issued.  Further  developments  in  the  ser- 
vice were  introduced  and  in  1875  Japan's  mail  steamers  began  to  arrive 
in  Shanghai  by  touching  at  the  ports  on  the  Avay.  In  1896  Japanese  post 
of6cfcs  were  established  in  China  and  Korea.  In  1877  Japan  entered  the 
International  Postal  Union  and  in  1878  nearly  all  points  throughout  the 
country  were  in  postal  connection.  In  1882  the  number  of  post  offices 
showed  great  increase.  But  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
postal  system  having  remained  the  same  with  only  few  exceptions  since 
they  were  first  adopted  in  1873,  they  proved  inadequate  for  the  new  con- 
ditions. Later  special  efforts  were  made  for  improving  the  service  and  a 
new  metliod  of  supervision  was  introduced.  Special  attention  was  paid 
to  the  distribution  of  post  offices  which  resulted  in  decreasing  their  niuii- 
ber  every  year  and  this  tendency  continued  until  1889.  In  1886  the  post 
and  telegraph  offices  were  combined.  In  1889  the  rate  for  third  class 
mail  matter  was  lowered  and  at  the  same  time  botanical  seeds  were  re- 
ceived as  first  class  mail  matter.  In  1896  the  Regulations  pertaining  to 
Post,  Telegraph,  Pos.tal  Savings  Bank  and  the  Law  of  Parcel  Post  were 
placed  in  operation  in  Formosa.  Posts  for  cash  on  delivery  came  also 
to  be  introduced.  In  1899  the  weight  of  mail  matter  was  doubled  and  the 
rate  was  raised  fifty  per  centum.  The  quality  of  paper  for  postal  cards 
was  improved  and  its  rate  was  raised  fifty  per  centum.  In  1904  the 
regulations  concerning  war  time  mail  service  were  issued.  In  1906  special 
regulations  for  mail  matter  for  the  New  Year's  Greetings  were  enforced 
very  much  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  in  general.  Constant  efforts 
were  made  for  introducing  improvements  in  the  postal  service,  and  the 
number  of  post  offices  was  gradually  increased,  so  that  their  number  at 
the  end  of  March  1908  reached  6,685  with  1,300,005,000  pieces  of  mail 
matter  handled.  Tin-  \)vv  capita  rate  of  mail  matters  realized  was 
28  per  annum. 

Postal  Head  Office. 

When  the  new  system  of  postal  service  was  adopted  in  1871,  the 
Postal  Administration  Office  was  created  and  attached  to  the  Civil  De- 
partment to  attend  to  the  management  of  mail  service.  When  the  Civil 
Department  was  al)olish(*d  iu  July  of  the  same  year  the  postal  adminis- 
tration Avas  transferred  to  the  Di-partment  of  Finance.  In  August  1873 
a  new  section  for  postal  money  orders  Avas  established  for  making  in- 
vestigations concerning  thereto,  and  came  into  operation  in  1875.  In 
Janwdry  1874  the  postal  administration  Avas  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Affairs.  In  the  same  year  a  ncAv  section  for  transacting 
the  business  of  postal  savings  bank  Avas  created  Avhich  Avas  at  first  for  the 
benefit  of  receiving  the  saA'ings  of  the  officials  of  the  postal  service.  Since 
May  1875  the  bank  Avas  opened  to  the  general  public.  In  January  1877 
the  official  name  of  Bureau   of  Posts  Avas  adopted  and  in  April   1881 
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with  the  establishment  of  tlie  Department  of  Ac:ricnltnre  and  Commerce^ 
the  postal  administration  was  incorporated  into  that  Department.  In 
December  1885  the  Department  of  Commnnications  was  newly  organized 
and  the  postal  administration  was  transferred  to  the  same  Department. 
In  March  1887  the  two  Bureaux  of  Post  and  Telegraph  were  abolished  and 
made  into  four  Bureaux  of  Home,  Foreign.  Construction  and  Money 
Order  and  Savings.  Postal  business  was  divided  into  two  branches  of 
home  and  foreign.  The  postal  savings  and  internal  postal  money  order 
business  was  opened  by  the  Bureau  of  Postal  ]\Ioney  Order  and  Savings 
while  a  foreign  postal  money  order  business  was  commenced  by  the 
Bureau  for  Foreign  ]Mail.  In  June  1890  the  three  Bureaux  of  Home, 
Foreign  and  Construction  were  abolished,  and  were  replaced  by  the  two 
Bureaux  of  Domestic  and  Foreign,  under  the  management  of  Bureau  for 
Postal  Affairs,  while  the  management  of  the  foreign  postal  money  order 
together  with  internal  postal  money  order  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau 
for  Po-stal  Money  Order  and  Savings.  At  the  same  time  that  Bureau 
became  separated  from  the  Department  of  Communications  and  was 
known  as  the  Bureau  for  Postal  ^Money  Order  and  Postal  Savings  Bank. 
In  July  1891  the  same  Bureau  was  abolished  and  was  replaced  by  the 
Supervisor}'  Bureau  for  Postal  Money  Orders  and  Postal  Savings  Bank, 
and  the  business  under  its  supervision  was  transacted  by  the  i^ost  offices. 
In  June  1892  a  commission  was  organized  for  making  investigations  con- 
cerning the  parcel  post  system  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  the 
same  system  came  into  practical  operation.  In  Xovember  1893  the  Xvro 
Bureaux  of  Post  and  Telegraph  were  amalgamated  as  the  Bureau  of 
Communications,  and  at  the  same  time  the  new  Bureau  began  to  exercise 
supervision  on  the  overland  transit.  In  August  1897  the  same  Bureau 
was  again  divided  into  that  of  Post  and  Telegraph.  The  management 
of  postal  business  in  all  its  various  branches,  and  the  supervision  on  the 
overland  transit  were  transacted  by  the  Bureau  for  Posts.  In  October 
1898  the  two  Bureaux  of  Post  and  Telegraph  -were  abolished  and  re- 
placed by  the  Bureau  of  Communications.  In  March  1903  the  Kegiila- 
tions  governing  the  service  of  the  Communications  officials  were  promul- 
gated, and  brought  into  operation  from  the  beginning  of  the  37th  fiscal 
year  (April  1904).  According  to  the  new  Kegulations,  the  Government 
offices  for  transacting  the  business  of  communications  consisted  of  the 
Communications  Supervising  Bureau.  Post  Office,  Telegraph  Office,  Tele- 
phone Office  and  Railway  Post  Office  with  branches  to  be  established  in 
different  districts  as  required.  The  business  transacted  at  the  Post 
Office  consists  of  mail  matter,  postal  money  order  and  postal  savings,  also 
tebgraphs  and  telephones.  Each  of  the  Post  or  Telegraph  offices  has 
competency  to  establish  its  branches.  In  December  1903  the  official 
organization  for  the  service  of  communications  was  revised,  and  the 
Supervisory  Bureau  for  Postal  :Money  Order  and  Postal  Savings  were 
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included  in  tliat  organisation.  The  Bureau  for  supervising  communica- 
tions and  the  Bureau  for  Railway  Posts  were  abolished.  The  business 
which  used  to  be  managed  by  the  Bureau  for  supervising  communications 
was  transacted  by  the  first-class  post  office  which  was  newly  organized. 
The  business  of  the  railway  post  also  was  brought  under  the  post  office- 
of  the  respective  localities. 

The  Post  Offices. — The  post  office  at  the  time  of  its  inauguration  Avas 
of  two  grades,  and  in  April  1873  was  classified  as  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth.  In  January  1874  post  offices  without  classification 
were  established.  In  January  1875  the  fifth-class  post  of^ce  came  into 
existence,  and  in  a  city  having  several  i^ost  offices  one  of  them  was 
made  into  a  central  office  and  the  others  were  called  branch  offices.  In 
July  1881  a  sub-ofBce  system  came  into  operation  and  in  ]\Iay  1883  the 
name  of  the  branch  office  was  discontinued.  (Note. — The  sub-office  at 
first  did  not  undertake  the  delivery  of  mail  matter.  In  about  1881  it 
was  called  the  non-delivery  office.  The  name  of  the  branch  office  in  use 
at  that  time  corresponds  to  the  sub-office  which  now  exists.)  In  IMarch 
1886  the  post  offices  were  graded  as  the  first,  second  and  third  classes, 
and  in  November  of  the  same  year  combined  offices  for  post  and  tele- 
graph were  established  in  conformit}^  wdtli  local  requirements.  In 
November  1893  first-class  i)0<st  office  was  introduced.  According  to  the 
existing  system  there  are  for  transacting  internal  mails,  first,  second, 
and  third  post  and  telegraph  offices,  second  and  third  classes  post  office, 
and  sub-offices  for  post  and  telegraph  and  sub-offices  for  post.  (Vide 
official  organizations  issued  July  1881),  August  1891,  October  1893,  and 
August  1897.)  The  post  offices  stationed  abroad  were  graded  as  the 
first-class  prior  to  1886,  but  in  April  of  the-  same  year  this  grade  was 
abolished,  and  after  going  through  several  changes  (to  second-class  in 
July  1890,  to  first-class  in  January  1892,  to  second-class  in  November 
1893),  the  grade  Avas  removed  in  October  1896.  (Vide  Regulations  con- 
cerning post  office  established  abroad  issued  in  October  1896  and  revised 
in  August  1897.) 

The  numbei-  of  i)ost  offices  at  flic  end  of  March  1913  Avas  7,249.  The 
following  table  shows  the  comparative  number  of  i)Ost  offices  during  the 
past  ten  years : 

190i    4,203 

1905    4,228 

1906    6.305 

1907    6,443 

1908    6,700 

1909    6.863 

1910    6,932 

1911    7,068 

1912    7,147 

1913    7.249 
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Amount  of  festal  Matters. — At  first  tlu'  number  carried  was  only 
some  hundred  thousand.  This  was  on  account  of  the  united  mail  service 
tog-ether  with  the  high  rate  of  postage.  In  1872  the  limit  was  greatly 
extended,  and  the  postage  was  revised  which  opened  a  way  for  adopting 
a  uniform  rate  (five  grades  of  postage  were  then  introduced  which  were 
governed  by  distance),  and  the  number  of  mails  carried  reached  2,500,000. 
In  1873  the  rate  of  postage  was  revised,  a  uniform  rate  was  adopted  by 
w^eight,  exception  being  made,  however,  in  case  of  the  mails  within  the 
city  limit.  The  number  of  post  offices  was  greatlv  increased  in  1872. 
The  public  began  to  utilize  the  mail  system  and  the  amount  of  mail  mat- 
ters carried  doubled  in  1873.  With  the  extension  of  the  postal  connec- 
tions and  the  new  rate  of  postage  introduced,  a  very  rapid  development 
took  place  at  first,  but  with  the  completion  of  the  system  the  rate  of 
increase  became  gradual.  Between  1875  and  1886  the  rate  of  annual 
increase  of  mail  matters  carried  was  about  20  per  centum.  Between  1883 
and  1886  a  state  of  commercial  depression  prevailed  and  the  growth  of 
tile  mail  service  was  considerably  affected.  But  from  1887  a  gradual 
improvement  in  business  condition  resulted  in  showing  over  10  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  volume  of  mail  carried.  The  aftermath  of  the  China  war 
which  brought  about  a  change  in  commercial  circles  also  affected  the 
service,  and  on  account  of  the  raising  of  the  postage  rate  the  number  of 
letters  and  cards  carried  considerably  decreased.  During  the  Boxer 
trouble  some  increase  was  realized,  but  with  the  return  home  of  the 
troops  the  volume  again  decreased.  During  the  Russian  war  the  mail 
service  was  kept  busy.  With  the  restoration  of  peace  the  volume  of 
mail  carried  again  began  to  show  some  decrease.  But  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  volume  of  mails  carried 
is  showing  a  gradual  increase. 

The  following  table  shews  the  volume  and  classes  of  the  mails  car- 
ried during  the  fiscal  year  of  April  1912-March  1913 : 


1 

M 

y   q 

S3 

•a  . 

C  =  en" 

is 

ciCLi 

Totul. 

Mail  Mat- 
ters per 
Head  of 
P  opulation. 

372,846,415 

915,1«4,355 

205  290,066 

51,010,567 

20,G07,GSO 

8,549,717 

61,662,316 

24,393,232 

1,659,544,878 

32.06 

The  following  table  shosw  the  increase  of  volume  of  mail  matters 
carried  during  the  last  ten  years : 

Year  Mail  matters  handled. 

1903  929,308,718 

1904  1,102,763,865 

1905  1,267,763,027 

1906  1,246,294,432 

1907 1,395,579,795 
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1908    1,-485,998,169 

1909    1,510,034,868 

1910    1,567,100,718 

1911 1,689.416,662 

1912    1,659,544,378 

Postal  Money  Orders.— The  system  of  postal  moiiey  orders  was  first 
introduced  in  1875  and  av,is  at  first  only  a  variety  of  ordinary  exchange. 
In  September  1885  the  system  of  telegraphic  money  order  and  of  small 
money  works  was  put  into  operation  (Vide  Notification  No.  20  of  the 
jMinistry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  concerning  the  Kegulations  gov- 
erning small  postal  money  orders  issued  in  1885  and  Post  Office  Notifica- 
tion '^97  concerning  the  small  postal  money  orders). 

The  Postal  ]\loney  Order  is  a  system  for  facilitating  the  transfer  of 
money  in  small  amounts,  and  the  telegraphic  money  order  is  for  effect- 
ing quick  transfer  of  credit,  while  small  money  orders  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  transfer  of  cash  by  simpler  method. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  concerning  the  money  order 
transactions  during  the  last  ten  years: 


Interior  Postal    Money  Orders. 

Foreign  Posta    Money  Orders. 

Remitted. 

Paid. 

Remitted. 

Paid. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

re  11 

1903 

10,247,879 

102,199,258 

10,223,402 

102,22.5,735 

9,847 

279,312 

63,044 

4356,077 

1904 

11,968,487 

127,440,618 

12,387,202 

139,313,708 

10,2.55 

335,106 

71,296 

4.047,821 

1905 

13,977,655 

1.55,579,340 

14,804,731 

173,504.789 

11,891 

382,076 

72,461 

6,248,159 

1900 

13,704,148 

1.50,934,135 

14,328,075 

168,586,764 

12,911 

426,338 

128,449 

9,401,181 

1907 

14,275,072 

172,461,583 

14,937,823 

183,900,603 

1.5,517 

568,623 

148,742 

11,01.5,851 

1908 

14,611,438 

170,600,335 

15,292,644 

188,164,777 

i;;,517 

586,623 

143,423 

9,760,000 

1909 

14,612,686 

186,494,273 

1.5,245,309 

196,111,424 

20,429 

648,072 

168,259 

12,2.59,159 

1910 

1.5,551,866 

204,980,447 

16,254,843 

214,260,642 

23,076 

709,660 

181,362 

13,284,458 

1911 

16,674,100 

222,798,635 

17,394,390 

222,251,657 

24,231 

747.146 

163,895 

11,524,236 

1912 

17,708,8.58 

230,803,721 

18,299,041 

242,811,132 

27,595 

905,662 

169,599 

11,504,643 

Postal  Savings  Bank. — Tins  system  was  inaugurated  in  April  1875 
by  regulation  of  the  Home  Department  pertaining  to  deposits  in  money. 
It  was  put  into  operation  in  the  following  n\onth  in  Tokyo  Prefecture. 
By  a  notification  issued  in  December  of  the  same  year  it  was  enforced  all 
over  the  country.  The  system  was  at  first  called  money  deposit  and  in 
January  1880  the  name  was  changed  to  Post  Office  denosit.  In  ^larch 
1887  the  name  was  again  changed  into  postal  deposit,  and  the  regulations 
concerning  thereto  were  included  in  the  Postal  Regulations  in  December 
1879.  When  the  new  Regulations  for  the  postal  service  were  promul- 
gated in  December  1882  those  concerning  Postal  Savings  Hanks  were 
included-     In  August  1890  the  postal  savings  regulations  were  separated 
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and  made  into  au  iudepeudent  law  entitled  the  Regulations  Governing 
Postal  Savings.  In  1905  the  same  regulations  were  abrogated  and  re- 
placed by  the  law  pertaining  to  postal  savings. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  depositors  and  the  amount 
deposited  during  the  last  five  years: 


Year. 

No. 

of  Depositors. 

Amount  of  Deposit. 

1908  . 

1909  . 

1910  - 

1911  . 

1912  ., 

•     

8,243,988 

9,714,750 

11,259,410 

11,970,287 

12,527,214 

Ven. 
103,870,515 
124,815,974 
169,523,910 
192,323,320 
201,078,842 
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TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE. 

The  telegraph  system  was  introduced  in  1869,  but  before  1871  no^ 
striking  development  took  j^lace.     About  1873  the  lines  were  gradually 
extended,  and  the  service  began  to  show  some  development.     Regulations 
concerning  the   telegraph   service   were   issued  together   with   punitive 
legislation  against  the  violation  of  the  Regulations.     They  were  drawn 
up  in  a  manner  to  initiate  the  public  in  the  use  to  be  made  by  them  of  the 
telegraph  communications.    With  the  promulgation  of  the  Regulations 
the  initial  stage  of  telegraphic  service  was  opened.     But  by  reason  of 
lack  of  skill  and  experience  foreign  telegrams  had  to  be  transacted  by 
the  agent  of  the  Great  Northern  Telegram  Company,  and  Avhen  the  tele- 
graph offices  were  put  up,  they  had  first  to  be  given  out  as  being  on 
trial.     It  was  in  1878  that  the  telegraph  service  of  this  country  was 
formallj'  inaugurated  for  public  communication,  and  foreign  telegrams 
also  were  handled  by  the  Goveniment  Telegraph  Office  from  that  time. 
In  1879   this  country   joined   the   International    Telegraph   Convention. 
This  was  at  the  time  when  the  post-bellum  effect  of  the  Satsuma  Re- 
bellion proved  encouraging  to  commercial  interests  and  the  price  of  com- 
modities considerably  appreciated.     Commercial  activities  led  the  people 
to  feel  tke  need  of  a  telegraph  service  and  petitions  were  sent  in  for  estab- 
lishing telegraph  offices  in  local  districts  at  the  expense   of  the  peti- 
tioners.    They  were  granted  in  1881,  and  proved  to  be  a  considerable  help 
in  extending  the  telegraph   service   of  the    country.     About   the   years 
1883  and  1884  inconvertible  notes  were  withdrawn  and  the  system  of 
convertible  notes  came  to  be  introduced.     This  change  in  the  system  of 
national  finance  caused  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities  and  th( 
depression   prevailing   in   commerce   and   industry   severely   affected  the 
progress  and  improvements  in  the  country's  telegraph  service.     By  this 
time,  however,  important  points  had  already  been  connected  by  wire  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  main  line  of  telegraph  was  practically  com- 
pleted.    The  Government  had  to  adjust  its  policy  to  the  state  of  affairs 
prevailing  in  the  country's  commerce  and  industry  and  began  to  be  con- 
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;:ervative.  Tlie  Telegraph  Eegulations  were  revised  in  1885.  a  uniform 
system  of  instruments  was  adopted.  (Note. — The  cables  connecting  the 
Province  of  Ilizen  and  the  islands  of  Iki  and  Tsushima  which  Avas  laid 
by  the  Great  Northern  were  bought  by  the  Government  from  that  com- 
pany in  April  1891,  and  since  that  time  the  same  rate  as  with  other  points 
has  come  to  be  applied  to  those  islands.)  The  uniform  rates  simplified 
the  business  and  the  telegrapli  stamps  that  came  into  use  proved  a  great 
help  to  the  accountants. 

Since  1886  the  policy  of  combining  the  post  and  the  telegraph  offices 
was  adopted  and  the  opening  of  railway  telegraphs  to  the  i)ublic  and 
other  improvements  tended  to  develop  in  telegraphic  communications. 
About  this  time  the  economic  situation  was  restored  to  a  normal  condi- 
tion, and  this  together  with  literary  progress  and  the  dawn  of  the  con- 
stitutional era  the  telegraph  service  came  to  receive  support  and  a  neces- 
sity came  for  extending  the  service.  Consequently,  the  Government, 
since  1890,  began  extending  the  lines  and  increasing  the  number  of 
telegraph  offices.  In  1896  an  International  Telegraph  Conference  was 
held  in  Hungary  and  Japan  sent  Commissioners  to  the  Conference. 

The  telephone  service  was  passed  by  the  Diet  as  an  undertaking  to 
be  completed  in'  seven  years  from  1896,  and  was  introduced  in  Tokyo, 
Osaka  and  other  cities.  It  also  connected  Osaka  with  Tokyo  and  other 
cities  l)y  the  long-distance  system,  very  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Telegraph  Head  Office. — When  the  telegraph  service  was  first  in- 
augurated in  1869  the  business  was  undertaken  by  the  Light-house  staff 
of  the  Foreign  Office.  In  the  same  year,  both  the  telegraph  and  light 
house  management  were  brougli*  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  and 
Finance  Dei)artment  (these  two  offices  Avere  amalgamated  in  August  of 
the  same  year),  hi  1870  the  same  Department  was  split  into  two  district 
officios,  and  the  telegraph  administration  -Avas  brought  witliin  tlu^  jui-is- 
■diction  of  the  Civil  Department.  It  was  at  tliis  time  that  a  i-oiumission 
for  telegraphic  service  was  appointed.  In  August  1871  a  separate  office 
■for  telegraphs  was  established.  In  1871  the  office  was  abolished  and 
replaced  by  the  Telegraph  Bureau.  When  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  was  abolished,  and  the  Department  of  Communications  was  estab- 
lished in  1885  the  Telegrajjh  IJureau  was  brought  within  the  Department 
of  (Communications.  In  1887  the  two  Bureaux  of  Post  and  Telegraph 
ly  undertaken  by  the  three  }5ureaux  of  Home  (Communications,  Foreign 
Communications,  Construction,  and  Postal  Money  Order  and  Savings 
were  established,  and  the  management  of  the  telegraph  service  was  joint- 
ly undertaken  by  the  three  Bureaux  of  Home  (Communications,  Forign 
Communications  and  Construction.  In  1890  the  three  Bureaux  were 
abolished  and  replaced  by  the  two  Bureaux  of  Post  and  Telegraph.  The 
telegraph  service  was  exclusively  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Telegraph. 
In  1891  the  telephone  exchange  and  business  concerning  that  service 
were  added  to  that  Bureau.  (The  Telephone  Kegulations  were  issued  by 
Department  Ordinance  of  Communications  No.  7  of  1890  and  calne  into 
operation  on  December  16th  of  the  same  year.     But  its  formal  corporation 
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iuto  tlie  ofiicial  orgaiiizatiou  of  the  Department  of  Coinmimieatioiis  did 
not  take  place  until  Imperial  Ordiuauce  No.  95  was  promulgated  iu  1891.) 

In  1893  the  two  Bureaux  of  the  Post  and  the  Telegraph  were  amalga- 
mated into  the  Bureau  of  Communications,  but  it  Avas  again  separated 
into  two  district  offices  in  1897,  and  the  Bureau  of  Telegraph  attached 
to  the  Avork  of  Telegraph  service,  telephone  business,  and.  supervision  over 
the  electrical  work.  In  1898  the  business  of  post  and  telegraph  was 
incorporated  into  the  new  Bureau  of  Communications  and  a  Factory  for 
light-house  and  telegraph  supplies  was  established  in  1909. 

Telegraph  Offices. — In  1872  the  regular  name  of  the  telegraph  office 
came  into  use.  In  1873  the  ctHces  were  graded  into  three  classes  of 
first,  second  and  third.  In  1877  the  Telegraph  Bureau  iu  the  Department 
of  Public  "Works  was  abolished  and  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  same 
Bureau  with  a  new  name,  the  telegraph  offices  stationed  in  different  dis- 
tricts came  to  be  called  sub-offices  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Central  Bureau.  In  1886  the  telegraph  offices  stationed  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  State  received  new  names.  Up  to  this  time  all  the 
places  where  telegraphic  communications  were  effected  used  to  be  called 
telegraph  offices,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  exclusive 
telegraph  offices  for  the  police,  or  the  railway,  they  could  not  be 
distinguished  by  name  from  the  ordinary  offices  for  transacting  private 
messages.  But  the  introduction  of  distinctive  names  which  was  made  at 
this  time  made  it  possible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  In  the 
same  year  (1886)  the  local  offices  of  post  and  telegraph  were  amalgamated 
and  iu  1887  the  local  telegraph  offices  which  used  to  be  "branch  office" 
was  to  be  called  "telegraph  office."  This  change  was  brought  about  on 
account  of  the  revision  of  the  organization  of  Department  of  Communi- 
cations, which  made  it  unnecessary  to  have  the  names  of  branch  office 
retained.  In  the  same  year  the  two  telegraph  offices  existing  iu  a  certain 
locality  were  to  be  distinguished  as  the  principal  and  the  subsidiary 
offices.  In  the  same  year  the  telegraph  service  for  the  railways  was 
opened  to  the  public. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  telegraph  offices  existing  at 
the  end  of  each  year  for  the  last  ten  years:  (Note. — Formosa,  Karafuto 
and  Chosen  are  not  included.) 


Year. 

Telegraph 

Telephone  Offices. 

Offices. 

Exchange 

Telephone 

Automatic 

Offices. 

Offices. 

Telephones. 

1904   

G21 

.5 

180 

14."^ 

19().T    

G54 

.5 

46 

147 

190n    

G16 

5 

0 

1.51 

1907    

n68 

ri 

4 

'     1.59 

1908    

739 

.5 

3 

219 

1909    

78.T 

5 

2 

L'74 

1910    

837 

7 

2 

382 

1911    

884 

10 

2 

463 

1912    ... 

932 

14 

2. 

,5.59 

1913    

966 

10 

2 

654 
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The  following  tabic  sliows  the   number  of  messages,  both   iutenial 
and   foreign,   handled  during  the  last   ten  years: 


Year. 

No.  of  Interif)r 

Telegrams  Sent  and 

Received. 

Foreign  Telegrams. 

Sent. 

Received. 

1903    

1904    

1905     

1906     

1907    

1908    

1909    

1910    

1911    

1912    

18,934,014 
20,358,362 
22,582,489 
23,498,234 
26,664,191 
26,769,396 
27,100,273 
29,306,779 
32,699,637 
33,059,972 

476,000 
678,593 
2,114,823 
644,434 
710,274 
084,103 
733,232 
574,834 
280,170 
313,182 

498.407 
696,336 
1,107,110 
762,677 
879,923 
829,433 
883,460 
683,845 
335,249 
351,000 

m. 

RAILWAYS. 

General  Remarks. 

In  1869  projects  of  the  main  line  railwa.y  connecting  Tokyo,  Kyoto 
and  Osaka  with  Ilyogo  antl  also  for  branch  lines  connecting  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama  were  prepared.  In  1870  the  work  of  construction  of  the 
Tokyo-Yokohama  line  was  commenced  and  was  completed  in  October  1872. 
A  line  of  railroad  eighteen  miles  long  was  now  opened  to  traffic  for  the 
first  time.  In  1873,  the  Kyoto-Osaka  line  of  27  miles  was  commenced 
The  following  j^ear  found  Osaka  and  Kobe  connected  by  railway  and  in 
1877   the  whole  line  connecting  Kyoto  with  Osaka  was  completed. 

In  1878  the  Government  commenced  the  construction  of  the  raihvay 
connecting  Kyoto  with  O^su  and  also  the  line  connecting  the  coast  of  Lake 
Biwa  Avith  Tsuruga.  When  the  Tsuruga  line  was  nearly  completed  there 
was  a  drop  in  the  railway  appropriations  of  the  Government.  Funds  for 
other  works  liad  to  be  given  up  to  the  railway  construction,  and  the  short- 
ness of  funds  made  it  diffieuh  for  the  Goverunu'nt  to  push  the  railway 
construction.  In  1881,  the  late  Prince  Iwakura,  the  then  Minister  of  the 
Right  proposed  that  a  private  company  Avith  a  capital  of  twenty  million 
yen  should  be  organized  to  be  called  the  Japan  Railway  Company.  The 
company  undertook  the  building  the  line  connecting  Tokyo  with  Taka- 
saki  and  l)ranching  off  from  Omiya  reaching  Aomori.  The  whole  lengtli 
of  the  line  was  510  miles.  The  Government  subsidized  the  company  by 
guaranteeing  interest  on  capit-al  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  centum  per 
annum  for  ten  years  for  the  section  betAveen  Tokyo  and  Sendai  and  for 
fifteen  years  for  the  Sendai-Aomori  section.  The  whole  line  Avas  com- 
pleted in  1891. 

In  1888  the  Sanyo  Raihvay  Company  was  established  Avit'h  capital  of 
ven  18,000.000  to  construct  a  line  to  connect  Kobe  Avith  Shimonoseki.  n 
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mileage  of  330,  and  the  Kiushii  Railway  Company  was  also  started  with 
capital  of  yen  11,000,000  to  connect  j\Ioji,  Saseho,  and  Nagasaki  with  a 
mileage  of  270.  Both  of  these  private  companies  received  Government 
subsidies  of  yen  2,000  per  mile.  About  this  time  a  number  of  private  rail 
Avay  companieig  was  started.  In  the  vicinity  of  Tokyo  the  railway  com- 
l)anies  Ryomo,  the  Mito,  the  Kobu,  and  the  Sobu  were  started,  while  near 
Osaka,  the  companies  kno\Aai  as  tlie  Ilankai,  the  Osaka,  the  Kwansai,  and 
the  Sangu  were  established.  In  Hokkaido  the  Hokkaido  Colliery  Rail- 
way Company  was  started,  while  in  the  Island  of  Shikoku,  the  lyo  Rail- 
way, and  the  Sanuki  Railway  were  established.  In  Kiusliu  the  Chikuho 
Raihvay,  and  the  Hoshiu  Railway,  were  began  to  be  constructed. 

Of  the  Government  lines  already  mentioned,  only  fourteen  miles  of 
1  ailway  connecting  Nagahama  with  Sekigahara  were  completed  up  to 
18S3  and  eight  miles  of  the  road  connectin«r  Sekigahara  with  Ogaki  only 
were  constructed.  Here  a  change  was  made  in  the  programme.  In- 
stead of  commencing  work  on  the  Nakaser.dd  line,  the  Government  decid- 
ed to  construct  the  Tokaido  line  connecting-  Tokyo  with  Nagoya.  The 
Ogaki-Sekigahara  section  was  completed  in  1884,  while  the  Ogaki-Nagoya 
sec'Jon  with  the  Taketoyo  branch  was  finished  in  1886.  Other  sections 
also  were  gradually  constructed  and  with  the  completion  of  the  Otsu- 
Maibara  with  Nagahama  and  Sekigahara  connections  effected,  the  whole 
of  the  Tokyo-Kobe  line  was  comj)letely  constructed  in  1889.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Yokosuka  branch  was  opened  to  traffic,  and  the  work  of  con- 
struction w^as  commenced  on  the  Nakasendo  line  of  which  the  Shin-yetsu 
section  was  completed  in  1893. 

In  1892  the  Government  promulgated  the  Law  of  Railway  Construc- 
tion and  investigations  were  commenced  for  the  necessary  lines  of  railway. 
The  funds  required  for  the  purpose  was  to  be  raised  by  public  loans,  and 
the  work  of  construction  was  gradually  carried  on.  As  a  result  thereof, 
123  miles  of  the  Hokuriku  line,  302  miles  of  the  0-U  line,  224  miles  of  the 
Chu-o  line,  42  miles  of  the  Shinonoi-Shiwojiri  line,  94  miles  of  the  Yatsu- 
shiroKagoshima  line,  137  miles  of  the  Wakayama-Sakai  line,  12  miles  of 
tlie  Kaida-Kure  line,  and  24  miles  of  the  Fukuchiyama-Maizuru  line  were 
completed.  The  mileage  of  private  railway  line  in  the  Hokkaido  which 
received  charter  for  construction  was  670  of  which  550  miles  were  com- 
pleted by  1905. 

After  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  the  Government  deeming  it  to  be  of 
urgent  necessity  to  place  communications  on  a  unified  basis,  promulgated 
the  Law  of  Nationalization  of  the  Railways  in,  1906.  The  lines  of  the  seven- 
teen private  railway  companies  were  to  be  purchased  within  ten  years, 
but  finding  it  to  be  of  advantage  to  buy  them  quickly,  all  of  those  lines 
were  purchased  by  the  Government  bet\reen  1906  and  1907.  Thus  the 
trunk  lines  of  railroad  came  to  the  ownership  of  the  State.  Since  that 
time  private  railways  engaged  in  local  traffie. 
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Railway  Administration. 

Management  and  Supervision  Organs. — The  offices  of  railway  manage- 
iiieiit  were  institiited  in  1870.  In  tlie  year  following  they  were  made  into 
o]ie  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  After  going 
through  several  stages  the  Kailway  management  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Communications  in  1892.  In  1908,  however,  the  Railway 
Board  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  was  organized, 
and  the  railways  and  all  matters  coneerniug  railroads  as  well  as  the  busi- 
ness concerning  the  South  ^Manchuria  Railawy  Company  were  brought 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

Traffic. — The  law  of  railway  traffic  promulgated  in  October  1900, 
and  subsidiary  laws  of  railway  construction,  railway  signals,  railway 
conveyance,  duties  of  railway  officials.  Railway  Regulations  concerning 
•conveyance  of  patients  witli  contagious  disease  and  others  govern  the 
traffic  of  the  Imperial  Railways. 

Railway  Accounts. — It  was  in  ISSf)  that  tlic  systciii  oi"  keeping  sepa- 
rate accounts  for  capital  invested  and  ])ro{it  received  was  first  adopted. 
Since  that  time  several  changes  were  made  m  the  method  of  keeping  the 
accounts,  and  in  1907  when  the  railAvays  were  nationalized,  the  Law  of 
Railway  Accounts  Avas  promulgated,  and  the  railway  accounts  were 
.placed  on  an  independent  basis. 

Supervision  Over  Private  Railways. —  When  charters  were  lirst  given 
to  private  railway  companies,  instructions  were  given  them  at  the  same 
time,  stating  the  conditions  necessary  to  tlie  issue  of  the  charter.  The 
supervision  was  based  on  the  contents  of  the  instruction.  In  1887  the 
Regulations  Goveraing  Private  Railways  were  issued,  by  wdiich  the  grant- 
ing of  the  charters  and  the  method  of  supervision  over  the  equipment  and 
working  of  the  railways  were  controlled.  The  same  regulations  also  pro- 
vided for  the  procedure  in  case  of  necessity  to  purchase  the  railway. 
The  Regulations  were  revised  in  1900  and  are  in  force  at  present. 

Carrying  Capacity  and  Business  Condition. 

The  showing  of  the  railways  in  operation  in  1912  is  as  follows: 

Total  mileage   in   operation 5,985  miles 

State  raihvay    5,217       „ 

Private  lines    ; 768       „ 

The   mileage    traversed    I)}'    trains 

covered   58,490,720       ., 

Number  of  passengers  carried....  193,008,635 

Tonnage  of  freight   carried 36,152,521  'tons 

Passengers    mileage    3,859,809,859  miles 

Tonnage    carryimg   mileage 2,738,,017,833       ,„ 

Passenger  receipts  Yen            58.172,056 

Freight   receipts    „              51,073,670 

Total  of  two  receipts „            109,245,726 
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The  following  table  shows  the  mileage  traversed  by  the  locomotives 
of  the  State  and  private  railwa.ys,  the  same  of  the  trains,  of  the  ears,  the- 
passengers  and  freight  during  the  period  of  1905-1911 : 


Year. 


1905-6 


estate  Railways... 
<  private  Railways. 
I     Total      

r State  Railways... 

190G-7   ■!  Private  Railways. 

I     Total      

r State  Railways... 

1907-8  I  Private  Railways. 

V     Total      

J^ State  Railways... 

1908-9  ■{private  Railways. 

I     Total      

<■  State  Railways... 

1909-I0.!  Private  Railways. 

I     Total      

{Stale  Railways... 
Private  Railways. 
Total      

{State  Railways... 
Private  Railways. 
Lisjlit     Railways. 
Total      


Mileage 
traversed  by 
Locomo- 
tives. 


12,383,637 
29,243,879 
41,627,516 

21,769,931 
27,628,963 
49,396,894 

43,708,874 

7,887,874 

51,596,705 

50,569,162 

3,266,137 

53,835,299 

50,234,318 

3,341,812 

53,576,130 

52,949,151 

3,419,933 

56,369,084 

57,972,104 
1,886,105 
1,771,166 

61,629,465 


Mileage 
Traversed 

by  Trains. 


10,710,264 
26,201,879 
36,912,143 

19,333,545 
24,-381,323 
43,714,868 

38,298,582 

7.213,194 

45,511,778 

43,422,96 

4,079,740 
47,502,716 

42,435,828 

3,260,824 

45,696,652 

44,770,718 

3,334,197 

48,104,915 

48,730,784 
1,656,269 
1,665,960 

52,053,013 


Mileage' 

Traversed 

by  Cars. 


176,595,632 
406.947,756 
583,543,388 

312,088,303 
377,278,434 
689,366,737 

635,463,201 

80,600,357 

716,068,558 

771,844,901 

27,894,899 

799,739,800 

770,231,746 

28,810,124 

799,041,870 

831,956,045 

30,147,922 

862,103,967 

899,629,853 
20,734,654 
13,116,286 

933,480,793 


Number  of 
Passengers. 


31.026,964 

82,648,439 

113,675,403 

47,560,920 

78,228,468 

125,795,388 

101,115,739 

39,890,322 

141,006,061 

123,227,543 

23,746,-327 

146,973,870 

128,300,960 

24,781,106 

143,088,066 

138,629,706 

25,909,254 

164,538,960 

151,077,779 
17,.'>73,902 
11,254,094 

179,905,775 


Number  of 
Freights. 


4,431,918 
17,159,952^ 
21,-591,870 

7,655,648 
17,157,306 
24,812,954 

18,367,239 

5,216,066 

23,583,305 

23,588,578- 

1,939,380 

25,527,958 

23,723,054 

2,164,098 

25,888,052 

25,556,73S 
2,323,043 

27,870,778 

29,422,271 
1,632,226 
1,361,188 

32,415,68& 


The  following  table  shoAvs  the  amount  of  capital  and  business  receipts 
during  the  same  period: 


Year. 

Capital. 

Business 
Receipts. 

Business 
Expenditure. 

Business 
Profit. 

Expenditure 

per  100  yen 

Receipts. 

• 

Yen 

rt,i 

Yen 

Yen 

1905-0 

f  State  Railways  . 
1  Private  Railways 
V     Total     ...     ... 

177,147,503 
270,166,800 
447,314,303 

24,050,140 
44,977,025 
09,033,105 

11,129,154 
21,026,020 
32,1.55,174 

12.020,986 
23,951,005 
36,877,991 

46.26 
46.75 
46..5S 

1906-7 

1" State  Railways... 
1  Private  Railways 
'.     Total     

189,906,470 
143,001,800 
333,958,270 

35,478,317 
43,192,598 
78,070,915 

18,247,601 
22,025,906 
40,273,592 

17,230,716 
21,160,002 
38,307,318 

51.43 
.50.99 
51-19 

1907-8 

f  State  Railways... 
1  Private  Railways 
y     Total     

380,-347,457 

29,120,000 

409,467,4.57 

09,77.5,161 
1 1,819,182 
81,-594,343 

3.5,751,943 

6,186,169 

41,938,112 

34,023,218 

5,033,013 

39,056,231 

51.24 
.52.34 
51.40 

1908-9 

f  .State  Railways... 
.Private  Railways 
I     Total     

753,886,988 

33,445,000 

787,331,988 

79,821,-583 

3,860,992 

83,088,575 

42,859,630 

2,007.510 

44,867,152 

30,961,947 

1,859,476 

38,821,423 

53.60 
50.91 
53.61 

1900-10 

rState  Railways... 
1  Private  Railways 
I     Total     

784,963,709 

37,011,000 

822,574,760 

82,230,43^- 

4,180.227 

80,410,663 

42,060,989 

2,142,241 

44,203,230 

40,175,447 

2,037,980 

42,213,433 

51.1.5 
51.25 
51.15 

1910-11 

r  State  Railways... 
1  Private  Railways 
I     Total     

823,196,507 

39,311,000 

802,507,507 

89,336,592 

4,473,317 

03,800,909 

43,249.372 

2,143,316 

45,392,688 

40,087,220 

2,330,001 

4><,417,221 

48.41 
47.9  r 
48.39 

1911-12 

fState  Railways... 
[Private  Railways 
1  Light     Railways 
1      Total     

872,229,908 
30,050,000 
44,828,820 

947,708,818 

100,179,818 
3,228,209 
1,693.764 

105,101,791 

40,0]  8.2.55 
1,-390,007 
1,00-5,310 

48,420,238 

.54,161,563 

1,831,542 

088,448 

50,681,553 

45.94 
43.26 
.59.3& 
46.07 
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IV. 

SIIIPPIXO. 

Central  Office  Exercising  Jurisdiction  Over  Shipping.     The  Marine- 
Office. — 111  ancient  times  thci'c  v.-as  no  (iovL-rnim-nt  office  exclusively  eii- 
jjraged  in  the  administration  of  marine  affairs.     During  the  Xara  Period 
(707-781  LA.D.)  the  marine  ofifice  was  established  witliiii  the  War  Office.. 
In  the  Toyotomi  I'eriod  (beginning  of  XVlith  century  A.I). )  marine  com- 
missions were  located  in  different  districts  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
shipping.     In  1869  the  (  ommissioi  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  was  at- 
taolied  to  the  Foreign  Office  which  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  mer- 
cantile marine.     The  same  commission  was  transferred  and  attached  to  the 
Accountants'  Commission  and  afterward  to  the  Finance  Department  dur- 
ing the  same  year  (1869).     It  was  also  ti-ansferred  to  the  Civil  Depart- 
ment in  August  of  the  same  year  and  in  *hr,  following  year  (1870)  again 
to  the  Finance  Department.     In  1871    the  Cviinmission  was  abolished,  and 
the  administration  concerning  mercantile  marine  was  done  by  the  Taxation 
Bureau  of  the  Finance  Department.     Afterward  the  same  administration 
was  divided  into  two  sections  and  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Geographical 
and  Industrial  Affairs.     In  1872   the  Post  Bureau  of  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment had  a  section  exercising  jurisdictio3i  over  shipping.     It  Avas  called 
the  Shipping  Section.     All  the  vessels  transferred  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment from  local  governments  were  received  and  maintained.     In  1874   the 
Post  Bureau  was  transferred  to  the  Home  Department,  and  in  the  same 
year   the  issuing  of  certificates  for  vessels  *.f  foreign  form  of  construction 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Industrial  Bureau  was  transferred  to  the 
Shipping  Section,  and  the  harbour  regulations  and  ship  inspection  under 
the  jurisdiction   of   the   Geographical  Bureau   was   brought   within   the 
Shipping  Section.   In  1875  the  administration  concerning  steamers  origin- 
ally   belonging   to   the   local    governments   under   tiie    authority    of   the 
Steamers'  Commission  of  the  Finance  Department  was  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Shipping  Section.     In  this  manner  the  Shipping  ad- 
ministration was  placed  en  a  unified  basis.     In  the  same  year  (1875)  the 
Shipping  Section  was  called  ^Marine  Office.     In  1877    the  Postal  Bureau 
was  made  the  Post   Office  and  the   ^Marine  Office  was  attached  thereto. 
In  1881  when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  was  estab- 
lished the  Marine  Office  Avas  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  in  that 
Department.     In    the    same    year    (1881)     the   new    business   of   issuing 
awards  for  the  relief  and  salvage  of  wrecked  vessels  was  attached  to  th-^ 
Shipping  Section.     In    18cS_>    the  same  office  was  made   into  the  IMarine 
Bureau,  and  when  the  Department  of  Communications  was  established  in 
1885    the  ]\farine  Bureau  was  attached  to  the  new  Department. 

A  seamen's  examination  office  was  temporarily  established  in  Tokyo 
.n  1876  for  testing  the  ability  of  botli  foreign  and  Japanese  seamen.  The 
^'ke  office  was  established  in  Osaka  in  188"2  exclusively  for  Japanese,  where- 
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they  Avere  made  to  undergo  examination  in  stated  period.  In  1885,  Ship 
Inspection  Offices  were  established  in  Tokyo.  Osaka,  Hakodate  and  Kobe. 
In  1886  the  same  office  came  to  be  called  the  Marine  Examination  Office 
(The  Osaka  Seamen's  Office  was  amalgamated  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Ship  Inspection  Office  there.)  In  Tokyo  the  inspection  of  vessels,  and  the 
examination  of  seamen  and  pilots  were  conducted,  and  in  Osaka  and 
Hakodate  the  ship  inspection  and  the  examination  of  seamen  were  attend- 
ed to.  In  Kobe  the  ship  inspection  and  the  examination  of  pilots  were 
conducted.  In  1887  a  like  office  was  established  in  Nagasaki  where  ship 
inspection  and  the  examination  of  seamen  were  carried  out.  In  the  same 
year  the  Kobe  Office  was  amalgamated  with  the  Osaka  Office.  In  1891 
the  name  of  the  office  Avas  changed  into  the  Ship  Examination  and  Inspect- 
ing Office.  In  1896  the  exaniination  of  seamen  and  of  pilots,  marine 
■enqairy,  inspection  of  vessels,  and  supervision  over  the  building  of  vessels 
were  attended  to  in  the  same  office.  In  the  same  year  a  branch  was 
established  in  Xiigata,  while  in  Kobe  a  branch  of  the  Osaka  office  was  set 
up.  In  1897  a  branch  of  the  Tokyo  Office  was  established  in  Yokohama 
and  Toba,  and  that  of  the  Osaka  office,  in  Sakai  (of  Hooki  Province)  and 
Akaraagaseki  (or  Shimcnoseki).  In  1899  a  ^Marine  Office  was  placed  in 
Tokyo,  Osaka,  Nagasaki  and  Hakodate,  fu  Yokohama  and  in  fourteen 
other  ports,  smaller  offices  of  the  same  character  were  established.  This 
number  was  afterward  increased  and  those  actually  existing  is  eighteen 
in  number. 

Development  of  Marine  Affairs. — Ve:;jels  of  foreign  style  of  construc- 
tion were  first  introduced  into  this  country  toward  the  close  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  Shogunate.  These  vessels  at  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  Government 
in  1868  only  totalled  17,000  tons.  They  were  either  bought  abroad  or 
built  at  home,  by  the  central  and  local  governments  with  encouragement 
from  the  central  government  for  the  building  of  large-sized  vessels  which 
were  needed  on  account  of  pressure  from  abroad.  They  were  wooden 
vessels.  In  forty  years  the  shipping  of  this  country  realized  great  deve 
lopment  on  account  of  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  and  also  of  the  wars. 
The  foreign  trade  of  this  country  in  1868  was  only  twenty  million  yen, 
bu"^  now  its  volume  has  reached  tlionsand  million  yen.  while  Japan's 
mercantile  marine  realized  a  correspondii'.t:  development.  In  1868  the 
shipping  of  the  whole  country  was  only  about  '20,000  tons  inclusive  of  sail 
and  steam,  in  1875  there  were  steamers  totaling  -40,000  tons  which  rose 
to  50,000  tons  in  1877.  In  1896  the  tonnage  showed  370,000,  while  in 
1905  the  same  reached  930,000  tons.  At  i)resent  the  tonnage  is  about  to 
reach  1,500,000  tons. 

At  the  time  of  Formosan  expedition  in  1874  the  (jlovernment  prevail- 
ed upon  the  biisiness  men  to  start  a  shipping  company  known  as  Japan 
Steamship   Company  to  which   the   Government   loaned   more  than   ten 
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vessels  owned  by  the  State.  Even  protected  to  this  extent  the  capacity 
proved  inadequate.  Consequently  the  Government  ordered  the  Tsukunio 
("ompany  owned  by  Mr.  Yataro  Iwasaki  to  undertake  military  transporta- 
tion to  Formosa.  Thirteen  steamers  were  purchased  abroad  and  placed 
on  that  service.  The  Tsukumo  ('oiiii)auy  is  the  predecessor  of  the  ]Mitsii 
Bishi  Company.  In  1877,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Satsuma  Rebellion,  the 
Government  bought  ten  more  steamers  abroad,  and  placed  them  with  the 
Mitsu  Bishi  Company  for  military  traur^portation.  The  Government 
steamers  were  bought  by  the  IMitsu  Bishi  Company,  upon  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  Then  tlic  coiupany  became  the  centiral  force  in  the  coun- 
try's shipping.  Besides  opening  foreign  lines  with  those  ships,  the  ]\Iitsii 
Bishi  Company  started  comi)etition  witli  foreign  ships  in  the  coasting  trade 
of  this  country  and  finally  succeeded  in  defeating  them. 

In  1882  shipping  companies  other  than  i\ritsu  Bishi  were  amalgamated 
into  one  concern  known  under  the  name  of  the  Kyodo  T^nyu  Kaisha  (Union 
Transportation  Company)  and  the  new  company  opened  competition  with 
the  Mitsu  Bishi  Company.  The  fight  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour  on 
both  sides.  The  rivals  were  amalgamated  into  one  company  in  1885,  and 
the  present  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan  ]Mail  Steamship  Company)  is 
the  outcome. 

About  the  same  time  the  individual  ship-owners  in  the  western  dis- 
tricts who  were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  west  of  Osaka,  combined 
and  started  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (Osaka  IMercantile  Shipping  Com- 
pany). The  lines  of  the  company  which  was  at  first  local  were  extended 
to  the  coasts  of  China  and  Korea.  In  1893  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
started  the  Bombay  line  which  was  the  first  foreign  trade  ever  attempted 
by  any  of  the  shipping  companies.  In  1894,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  China,  both  the  Nippon  Yusen  and  the  Osaka  Shosen  undertook  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  the  war  proved  to  be  a  great  stimulus  for 
the  development  of  this  country's  shipping  interests. 

After  the  war,  in  189(3,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaislia  opened  two  new 
lines,  one  to  Europe  and  the  other  to  America,  while  the  Osaka  Shosen 
effected  a  new  opening  for  its  ships  in  the  direction  of  the  Chiuig-kiang. 
in  the  same  year  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  (Oriental  Steamship  Company) 
was  started  with  its  line  to  America.  The  Governnnnit  extended  every 
encouragement  for  the  development  of  the  shipping  interests,  and  the  Law 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Navigation  and  the  Law  for  Encouragement  of 
Shipbuilding  were  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  extending  aid  to  the 
shipping  interests.  The  result  was  soon  discernible  in  the  progress  at- 
tained under  the  Government  aid.  In  1904-5  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
proved  to  promote  the  development  of  shipping  interests. 

The  condition  of  Japan  maritime  affairs  at  the  close  of  1912  shows 
the  number  of  steamers  to  be  1,981  Avith  a  gross  tonnage  of  770,000  tons. 
Foreign  lines  actually  in  operation  with  Yokohama  as  the  starting  point 
are: 
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(1)  The  European  line  with  Antwerp  for  terminus; 

(2)  The  Australian  line  with  ]\lelbcii.'ne  for  terminus; 

(3)  The  Yokohama-Hongkong-Seat*^!,^  line: 

(4)  The  Yokchama-Hongkong-Taeoiiia  line; 

(5)  The  Yokohama-Hongkoug-San  Francisco  line :   and 

(6)  The  South  American  line  with  Coronel  for  terminus. 

All  these  Hues  are  subsidized  by  the  Government.  The  first,  second 
and  third  lines  are  operated  by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  the  fourth  by 
the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  by  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha. 
There  is  also  another  steamship  company  known  as  the  Xisshin  Kisen 
Kaisha. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  this  country's  shipping 
during  the  last  ten  years : 


Xuniber  and  Tonnage  of  Skips  and  Steamships. 


Registered. 

Nut  Reqi 

stered. 

Total. 

Year. 

Percentage  of 

the  tonnage 

for  1899. 

Tonnage  per 

1 
Number.lTonnage. 

i 

1 
Number.;  Tonn&ge. 

Number.lTonnage. 

i 

Steamship. 

1903    

1 
l,088i    656,745 

j 
482! 

5,717 

1 
1,570     662,462 

130 

423 

1904    

224i    790,470 

59  ll 

6,896 

1,815    797,366 

1.56 

439 

1905    

1,390    932,001 

598; 

6,722 

1,9881    938,783 

184 

472 

1906    

1,492  1,033,742 

6111 

6,812 

2,103  1,040,5.54 

204 

494 

1907     

1,574  1,108,692 

649 

7,501 

2,223  1,116,193 

219 

502 

1908    

1,618  1,152,575 

686 

7,865 

2,304  1,160,440 

228 

504 

1909    

l,fi53i  1,189,957 

713 

8,237 

2.366,1,198,194 

235 

506 

1910    

1,7031,224,09] 

842j 

9,818 

2,545' 1,233,909 

242 

485 

1911    

1,8541,375,083 

990! 

11,451 

2,844,1,386,534 

272 

488 

1912    

1,9811,430,329 

l,083l 

12,555 

3,064 '1,442,884 

283 

471 

Sailing  Vessels. 


Year. 

Registered. 

Not  Registered. 

Total. 

Percentage  of  Tonnage  per 

; 

oaiiuj^ 

NumlDer.  Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number.  Tonnage., 

for 

1899. 

Vessel. 

1903 

1 
4,628' 

308,162 

1S,77S 

195,430 

23,406 

563,592 

101 

24 

1904 

4,651 

366,651 

19,175 

198,964 

23,826 

565,615 

101 

23 

1905 

4.834 

372,341 

20,146 

213,115 

24,980] 

.585,456 

105 

23 

1906 

5,206 

389,1.51 

21,973 

232.676 

27,179 

021,8271 

111 

23 

1907 

5,378, 

399,578 

20,068 

221,544 

25,446 

621,122j 

111 

24 

19  0  8 

5,905; 

421.370 

21,18j 

244.834 

27,086 

66<1,204 

119 

25 

1  it  0  9 

6,764 

4.13,105 

21,907 

252,333 

28,671 

705,438, 

126 

25 

19  10 

7,056 

462,786 

21,979 

265,071 

29.035 

727,857 

130 

25 

19  11 

7,506, 

477,243 

22,503 

273,699 

;-lO,009' 

750,942 

135 

25 

19  12 

8,114j 

496,522 

23,50] 

283,070 

31,015, 

779,.592l 

140 

25 

Xote :— The  table  following  the  above  contains  data  after  the  enforcement  of  the  shipping 
Law  in  1899.  The  Registered  vessels  mean  those  above  twenty  tons,  and  are  capable 
of  receiving  ship  certificate.  The  unregistered  vessels  are  those  above  five  and  less  than 
twenty  tons  with  license  cirds  given  them.  Antiong  sailing  vessels,  those  measured  by 
number  of  J^oiit  are  included.     Ten  J^oi/i  are  calculated  at  one  ton. 
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SECTION    XVIII 


Education. 


DEVEIiOPMENT  OF  JAPANESE  EDUCATION. 

Japanese  civilization  finds  its  source  in  remote  antiquity.  In  270 
A.D.,  the  Tripartite  Kingdom  (Corea,  now  Chosen)  presented  to  our  Im- 
perial Court  the  Chinese  classics,  which  opened  the  gates  for  the  inflow 
of  the  Chinese  and  Hindoo  civilizations.  This  gave  rise  to  a  unique  de- 
velopment of  culture.  In  the  reign  of  IMommu  Tenno,  701  A.D.,  an  "Or- 
dinance relating  to  Education"  was  issued,  and  an  impetus  was  given  to 
education,  by  the  establishment  of  universities  and  national  schools.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  foundation  of  these  institutions  antedated 
the  "Educational  Ordinance"  of  Charlemagne,  by  a  hundred  years  or 
more,  Oxford  Fnivcrsity  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  .years,  and  St. 
Peter's  College,  the  first  at  Cambridge,  by  five  hundred  and  fifty-six 
years.  This  fact,  among  others,  may  explain  how  we  gradually  attained 
our  i)i-esent  measure  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  at  least  shows  that 
we  did  not  advance  at  a  single  bound  from  barbarism  to  civilization. 

Unfortunately,  the  life  of  our  early  schools  was  of  a  limited  dura- 
tion, and  they  did  not  have  a  continuous  existence  like  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge up  to  the  present  time,  because  the  dark  clouds  of  feudal  strife 
which  commenced  to  overshadow  the  whole  empire  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  finally  blotted  out  these  beneficent  institutions.  After 
an  interval  of  several  centuries,  Tok\igaAva  lyeyasu  established  his  Sho- 
gunate  at  Yedo  (Tokj^o)  ni)oii  flu-  old  feudal  system,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
storing i)eace,  which  continued  undistui-betl  for  tAVO  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  learning  once  more  revived.  But  the  existing  system  of  educa- 
tion, with  its  universities  and  public  schools,  has  been  developed  for  the 
most  part  during  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor.     In  1868   the  Tokugawa 
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Shogunate,  which  liad  beeu  founded  in  the  early  part  of  seventeenth 
oentury,  Avas  ended,  and  with  the  Hestoration,  the  new  era  of  IMeiji — ■ 
"Enlightened  Eeign*" — began.  Tlie  question  of  education  soon  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  late  Emperor.  In  1869  an  ordinance  relating  to 
universities,  middle,  and  elementary  schools  was  issued,  and  in  1871  the 
Department  of  Education  was  established,  for  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  all  educational  matters  throughout  the  empire. 

In  the  year  following,  1872,  the  "Code  of  Education"  was  drawn  up. 
It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  nine  chapters,  and  treated  of  all  subjects 
relating  to  education,  such  as  educational  districts,  schools,  the  sending 
abroad  of  students  for  the  purpose  of  study,  etc.  By  tliis  code  the  em- 
l^ire  was  diN-ided  into  eight  university  districts,  each  of  which  was  to  have 
one  nniversity.  A  university  district  was  subdivided  into  thirty-two 
middle  school  districts,  each  ^vith  its  middle  school.  A  middle  school 
district  was,  in  turn,  divided  into  two  hundred  and  ten  elementary  school 
districts,  each  having  one  elementary  school.  Thus  every  part  of  the 
country  was  brought  under  the  same  system  of  education,  and  one  ele- 
mentary school  was  established  for  ever}-  six  hundred  inhabitants.  Each 
middle  school  district  was  to  be  under  the  control  of  its  own  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  inhabitants  of  his 
own  district,  and  to  persuade  them  to  send  to  school  all  children  of  the 
age  of  six  years  or  over.  It  was  also  his  duty  to  see  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  schools,  and  to  devote  his  attention  to  various  other 
n>atters  connneeted  with  education. 

With  the  promulgation  of  the  above-mentioned  code,  the  Council  of 
State  issued  an  Imperial  instruction,  explaining  that  education  was  essen- 
tial for  all  persons,  and  that  whereas  in  the  past,  learning  had  often  been 
looked  upon  as  a  means  of  securing  official  position,  henceforward  the 
v'ho'e  population  of  the  country,  regardless  of  classes,  must  be  educated, 
so  that  no  village  should  contain  a  house  devoid  of  learning,  nor  any 
house  contain  en  illiterate  inmate. 

The  Code  of  Education  issued  in  1872  was,  in  many  points,  like  the 
French  "Law  of  Education"  promulgated  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  But 
while  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  code  were  excellent  there  were 
some  diineulties  in  putting  it  into  effect.  The  need  of  revision  was 
strongly  felt,  and  in  the  following  year  (1873)  the  eight  university  divi- 
sions were  reduced  to  seven,  while  in  1879  these  divisions  were  virtually 
abolished,  and  it  Avas  decided  that  such  methods  of  education  sliould  be 
adopted  as  would  be  appropriatt^  to  local  conditions.  This-  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  change  from  the  principle  of  the  French  svstem  to  that  of  the 
United  Stales'  system. 

For  more  than  ten  years  in  the  early  part  of  Meiji  scholars  employed 
thenipelvcs  in  translating  into  Japanese  useful  foreign  books  of  every 
kind,  uo^  a  few  of  these  works  having  reference  to  education.       That 
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American  authors  were  j)ref erred  to  those  of  any  other  nation   was  na 
turally  tlie  case,  owing  to  the  geographical  propinquity.       These  years 
may  be  called  the  epoch  of  translations. 

An  American  professor,  named  Scott,  was  employed  in  1872,  as  tlie 
principal  teacher  for  normal  schools,  while  l*rof.  David  ^Murray,  of  the 
same  nationality,  w' as  employed  in  the  Government  service  as  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  The  latter  gentleman  compiled  laws  relating  to  education 
of  all  kinds.  In  the  meanwhile  not  a  few  students  were  sent  to  England 
and  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  purposes  of  study. 

About  the  year  1880,  the  doctrine  that  freedom  was  a  matter  that 
concerned  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  common  people  was  widely 
discussed  in  the  political  world,  and  gave  new  political  ideas  to  the  na- 
tion; but  there  was  a  danger  that  the  radicalism  of  this  i)rinciple  of  free- 
dom might  create  disorder  and  confusion.  These  perils  were  well  known 
in  the  educational  world,  and  in  1880  tlie  regulations  relating  to  educa- 
tion were  revised,  while  discipline  and 'the  control  of  students  were  made 
more  rigid  and  exact.  In  the  meantime,  Spencer's  work  entitled  "Edu- 
cation" w^as  being  widely  circulated  throvighout  the  country,  and  the 
movement  to  which  these  ne\v  ideas  of  freedom  had  given  birth  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  political  world.  A  conservative  reaction,  hoAv- 
ever,  arose,  w^hicli  was  neither  to  be  despised  nor  trifled  with. 

The  revision  of  the  "Code  of  Education"  in  1886,  hy  Mori  Yurei, 
]\Iinister  of  Education,  was  a  reform  which  ranks  next  in  magnitude  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  Code  itself.  ^Nlori  had  been  ^Minister  Resident  in 
other  countries  for  many  years.  He  not  only  thoroughly  mastered  the 
principles,  and  understood  the  condition  of  education  in  foreign  countries, 
but  he  also  had  excellent  ideas  of  his  own  in  regard  to  national  education. 
In  1885  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  when  the  post  of  ]\Iinister  of  Education 
Avas  given  to  him.  All  his  energies  were  devoted  to  the  task  of  thoroughly 
revising  4he  whole  system  of  education.  Setting  aside  old  cidinances, 
laAvs,  and  regulations,  during  his  tenure  of  office  there  Avere  issued  the 
"Imperial  Ordinance  relating  to  Universities";  the  "Imperial  Ordinance 
relating  to  Normal  Schools,'"  and  the  "Imperial  Ordinance  relating  to 
Middle  Schools." 

At  th'e  same  time  approi)rlate  gt  neral  regulations  for  all  schools  were 
l)ublished.  Inspectors  were  ajipointed  in  the  Dei)artineiit,  to  examine 
into  and  control  educational  matters  throughout  tl^e  coiuitry.  Steps  were 
taken  to  secure  the  proper  training  of  teachers  ;  normal  schools  were  divid- 
ed into  two  kinds,  vi/,. :  higher  and  ordinary:  and  Prof.  Ilausknecht,  a 
German,  was  called  to  the  Imperial  TTniversity  to  train  teachers  of  higher 
grade.  This  stej:*  marked  the  introduction  of  German  influence  into  our 
educational  Avorld,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  gentleman  that  military  drill 
was  introduced  into  all  schools  in  the  ciiijjirc,  tlius  adding  jihysieal,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  education. 
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The  Ordinance  relating  to  Elementary  Schools  were  revised  in  1890; 
the  "Regulation  relating  to  Supplementary  Technical  Schools"  was 
enacted  in  1893;  "Regulations  relating  to  High  Schools  for  Girls"  were 
framed  in  1895 ;  the  "Ordinance  relating  to  IMiddle  Schools"  was  revised, 
and  the  ordinances  relating  to  High  Schools  for  Girls  and  Technical 
Schools  were  issued  in  1899;  the  "Ordinance  relating  to  Elementary 
Schools"  was  revised  in  1900,  the  "Ordinance  relating  to  Special  Schools" 
was  issued  in  1903.  Only  three  years  after  this  (igOGl  the  term  of  com- 
jiulsory  education  Avas  extended  to  a  period  of  six  years.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  our  present  system  of  education  has  been  developed  within  the 
last  forty  years. 

According  to  the  figures  for  the  44tli  statistical  year  of  Meiji  (April 
1911-March  1912)  the  number  of  elementary  schools  in  the  empire  was 
25,750  and  the  number  of  children  enrolled  was  7,021,661 ;  which  shows 
that  the  percentage  of  those  attending  schools  among  children  of  school 
age  was  98.81  for  boys,  and  96.51  for  girls,  the  average  percentage  being 
98.20.  If  this  condition  of  things  be  compared  with  that  of  1872,  when  the 
average  percentage  was  less  than  thirty,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  ad- 
vance has  been  made. 

The  number  of  blind  and  dumb  schools  was  55,  viz. :  two  Government 
schools,  two  public,  and  fifty-one  private  schools,  with  2,571  pupils.  All 
the  normal  schools  (83  in  number)  are  public  institutions,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  27,076  pupils.  There  were  two  Government  higher  normal 
schools  for  girls,  with  590  pnpils.  The  number  of  middle  schools — 
including  Government,  public,  and  private  institutions — was  314,  with 
125,304  pupils.  High  schools  for  girls,  consisting  of  Government, 
public  and  private  schools,  were  250  in  number,  with  64,809  pupils. 
The  high  schools  (Kotogakko)  for  boys  were  eight  in  number,  all  Govern- 
ment institutions,  and  their  pupils  numbered  6,665.  The  four  Imperial 
universities,  established  by  the  Government,  had  7,438  studenta.  In  ad- 
dition, there  were  65  special  schools  established  either  by  the  Government, 
or  by  individuals.  Of  technical  schools,  there  were  7,267  consisting  of 
Government,  public  and  private  institutions.  The  nimiber  of  training  in- 
stitutes for  technical  school  teachers  was  three,  and  there  were  two  spe- 
cial institutes  for  secondary  teachers ;  while  the  number  of  miscellaneous 
schools  was  2,276. 


II. 

THE   PRESENT   SYSTE:\I   OP  JAPANESE   EDUCATION. 

Our  school  system,  like  that  of  other  civilized  countries,  is  of  three 
kinds,  viz. :  general  education,  special  education,  and  technical  education. 
In  the  wide  sense  of  the  term,  special  education  includes  technical  educa- 
tion, but  as  the  education  which  prepares  farmers,  mechanics  or  nier- 
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chants  has  many  points  wliieli  are  peculiar  to  itself  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, it  has  been  placed  in  a  separate  category.  Each  kind  of  edu- 
cation is  divided,  according  to  grade,  into  primary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education. 

General  education  aims  at  giving  the  knowledge  and  training  es- 
sential to  everybody.  It  does  not  pretend  to  prepare  pupils  for  any 
particular  occupation.  Training  institutes  for  teachers  of  this  kind  of 
education  come  under  this  head  of  general  education.  The  schools  of  pri- 
mary grade  which  imjiart  tliis  general  education  are  called  elementary 
schools.  It  is  intended  that  to  these  schools  all  the  children  of  the  nation, 
irrespective  of  position  or  difference  of  circumstances,  should  resort,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  knowledge  and  training  essential  for  everyday  life. 
In  this*  particular,  our  system  of  education  resembles  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  rather  than  those,  of  Euroj^ean  countries. 

Kindergartens,  schools  for  blind  and  dumb,  iiorinal  schools,  etc.,  have 
a  close  connection  with  primary  general  education.  Secondary  education 
is  nothing  more  than  general  education  of  a  iiigher  grade.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  middle  schools  (for  boys),  and  by  high  schools  for  girls.  The 
pupils  in  these  schools,  like  those  of  "high  schools"  in  the  United  States, 
have  all  passed  through  elementar}-  schools.  But  our  high  schools,  which 
furnish  educational  courses  preparatory  to  the  Imperial  universities,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  schools  for  the  highest  kinds  of  general  education. 
They  are  like  the  second  siecle  of  a  lycee  in  France,  in  furnishing  some 
preparatory  courses  in  special  education,  and  like  the  last  three  years  of 
a  German  gymnasium,  real-gymnasium,  oberrealgymnasium  in  giving 
general  education.  But  as  their  name  indicates  their  chief  object  is  the 
provision  of  educational  courses  preparatory  to  the  universities,  and  they 
may  therefore  come  under  the  category  of  special  education. 

Special  education  has  to  do  with  such  instruction  in  science  and  art 
as  shall  facilitate  social  progress.  In  other  words,  it  furnishes  a  training 
for  specialists.  Schools  in  which  law,  politics,  medicine,  pharmacy, 
science,  literature,  music,  the  tine  arts,  languages,  etc.,  are  taught,  all 
come  under  the  head  of  special  education.  There  are  also  grades  in  this 
kind  of  education.  The  Imperial  universities  furnish  the  education  high- 
est in  grade,  while  si)ecial  school  of  medicine,  the  Tokyo  .\cademy  of 
Music,  the  Tokyo  Fine  Art  School,  etc.,  give  the  same  kind  of  education 
but  of  someAvhat  lower  grades. 

Technical  education  comprises  the  knowledge  and  training  essential, 
for  farmers,  artisans,  merchants,  etc.  It  is  given  in  agricultural  schools, 
technical  schools,  commercial  schools,  apprentices'  schools,  supplementary 
technical  schools,  etc.  Supplementary  technical  schools,  apprentices' 
schools  and  technical  schools  of  B  grade  may  be  called  technical  schools 
of  primary  grade.  Technical  schools  of  A  grade  may  be  called  technical 
schools  of  secondary  grade ;  while  higher  commercial  schools,  higher 
technical  schools,  and  higher  schools  for  agriculture  and  forestry,  nuiy  be 
called  special  technical  schools  of  high  grade. 
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Our  school  system  is  thus  complex  in  its  nature,  but  still  more  com- 
plex aud  unique  iu  character  are  the  meaus  adopted  tor  training  instruct- 
ors. It  is  true  that  normal  schools  are  established  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, for  the  training  of  the  teachers  for  primary  schools,:  but  iu  our  coun- 
try there  are  other  institutions  in  addition.  For  example,  there  is  a 
special  system  of  test  examinations  for  teachers;  aud  there  are  special 
courses,  of  one  or  two  years"  duration,  provided  iu  normal  schools,  for 
those  graduates  of  middle  schools  (for  boys:  and  high  schools  for  girls, 
who  wish  to  become  elementary  school  teachers.  Furthermore,  special 
lecture  classes  (Koshukaij  are  provided  for  the  training  of  teachers.  All 
these  may  be  called  ripples  and  waves  in  the  rising  tide  of  Japanese  edu- 
cation. 

In  like  manner  arrangements  are  made  for  the  training  of  teachers 
who  are  engaged  iu  secondary  education.  AVhile  graduates  from  univer- 
sities become  teachers  of  secondary  education  in  Japan  as  in  all  other 
civilized  countries,  we  have,  besides  universities,  two  higher  normal 
schools  and  two  higher  normal  schools  for  girls,  specially  provided  for  the 
training  of  secondary  school  teachers. 

In  France  there  are  liigher  normal  schools,  but  our  higher  normal 
schools  are  not  of  so  high  a  grade  as  that  of  Paris,  nor  are  they  contined, 
like  those  of  Saint-Cloud  and  Fontenay-aux-Eoses.  to  the  training  of 
normal  school  teachers.  On  the  whole,  ours  resemble  rather  those  at 
Sevres  in  their  characteristics.  A  combination  of  Sevres  and  Fontenay- 
aux-Roses  would  be  equivalent  to  our  higher  normal  school  for  girls,  and 
if  only  male  pupils  were  admitted,  there  would  be  a  fair  presentation  of 
our  higher  normal  schools.  In  addition  we  have  a  "Committee  for  Test- 
ing the  Qualifications  of  Teachers  for  Licences. '  *  The  Cominittee  provides 
two  kinds  of  test;  a  test  followed  by  examination,  and  a  test  without 
examination.  The  teachers  of  secondary  schools,  accordingly,  are  of  a 
somewhat  miscellaneous  order. 

Besides  those  schools  which  are  under  the  direct  or  indirect  control  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  there  are  also  schools  which  belong  to  the 
>  Imperial  Household,  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  the 
Department  of  Home  Affairs,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, and  the  Department  of  Commmiications. 

The  Gakushuin,  or  Peers'  School,  belongs  to  tlie  Imperial  Household. 
and  its  aim  is  to  educate  the  sons  and  daughters  of  noblemen.  It  includes^ 
an  elementary  school,  a  middle  school,  and  a  high  school,  the  last  as,  a 
preparatory  course  for  the  Imperial  universities.  Avliile  its  female  depart- 
ment has  the  grade  of  a  high  school  for  girls.  The  ^lilitary  Preparatory 
Schools.  ^Military  Academy,  ^Military  College,  ^lilitary  School  for  Artillery 
and  Engineering.  ^Military  ^ledical  College,  etc..  are  under  the  control  of 
the  War  Department.  The  ^Military  Preparatory  School  has  the  grade 
of  a  middle  school.  The  Xaval  Academy.  Xaval  College,  etc.,  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Xavy  Department.  The  Jailors"  School,  and  the  Kogaku- 
kwan.  or  the  School  of  Japanese  Learning,  belong  to  tlie  Department  of 
Home    Affairs.     Tlie  Fisheries  Institute,   and   Agricidture   Experimental 
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Station  belong  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  The 
Training  School  for  Officials  in  the  Post  and  Telegraphic  Service,  and  the 
Nautical  School   belong  to  the  Department  of  Communications. 


III. 

THE  AGENCIES   OF   OT'K   EDUCATIOXAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  agencies  of  our  educational  administration  consist  of  two  kinds, 
\\z.  •  one  central  and  various  local  agencies.  The  former  will  tirst  be  des- 
cribed, after  which  will  come  a  description  of  the  latter. 

The  Department  of  Education,  as  the  central  agency,  controls  the 
education  of  the  whole  empire,  excei)t  that  of  Formosa  and  Chosen.  With 
the  exception  tha.t  of  Formosa,  Chosen  and  Hokkaido,  the  influence  of  the 
Department  is  supreme.  It  consists  of  four  bureaux :  the  Bureau  of  Special 
Education,  the  Bureau  of  Technical  Education,  the  Bureau  of  General 
Education,  and  the  Bureau  of  Religions  and  Sects,  each  transacting  the 
business  belonging  to  the  particular  kind  of  education  which  it  controls. 
In  c.  jdition  there  is  the  Ministers'  Cabinet,  which  deals  -with  letters  and 
drafts,  and  questions  of  finance,  books  and  pictures,  architecture,  person- 
nel, etc. 

The  Minister  of  Education  controls  all  educational  affairs  which  conic 
within  the  province  of  the  Department,  and  he  is  responsible  for  them. 
Under  the  Minister,  there  is  a.  Vice-jMinister,  who  assists  liim  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  duties,  and  wlio  controls  the  affair  of  the  various  bureaux. 
At  the  head  of  each  bureau  is  an  official  who  is  responsible  for  the  business 
transacted  by  it.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  high  officials,  such  as 
councillors,  secretaries,  private  secretaries,  examiners  of  school  books 
and  charts,  compilers  of  the  same,  architects,  etc.,  Avho  are  responsible  for 
the  discharge  of  the  special  duties  assigned  to  them.  There  are  also  in- 
S])ectors,  and  the  whole  couutr,>  being  divided  into  seven  administration 
districts,  an  inspector  is  appointed  for  each  division,  to  examine  into  and 
to  give  encouragement  to  (■(lucatioiial  progress.  The  practice  of  appoint- 
ing inspectors  by  the  central  agency  exists  also  in  France,  but  in  that 
country  the  inspectors  simply  i)ay  attention  to  pa»'ticular  subjects  of 
study,  whereas  our  inspectoi's  take  full  charge  of  their  respective  districts. 
There  are  also  some  inspectors  who  make  it  their  duty  to  supervise  })arti- 
cular  branches  of  study.  In  addition.  Committees  are  appointt-d  to  dis- 
charge similar  duties. 

The  Higher  Council  of  Education  was  first  api)ointed  in  ISlKi.  Its 
duty  is  to  express  an  oi)inion  upon  the  questions  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Minister,  as  Avell  as  to  present  to  him  its  o"wai  opinion  upon  various  matters. 
The  qiu\stions  submitted  to  it  by  the  Minister  relate  to  the  control  and 
establishment  of  Imperial  universities,  of  other  kinds  of  schools,  and  li- 
braries, subjects  of  study,  the  school  year,  school  equipment,  etc.,  national 
compiilsory  education,  tuition  fees,  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  etc. 
The  Council  is  composed  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  educa- 
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tional  world,  and  is  cousequeiitly  many-sided  iu  its  nature.  A  councillor's 
term  of  service  is  for  three  years,  but  one's  holding  an  office  maj-  continue 
to  be  one  as  long  as  his  appointment  lasts, 

A  committee  is  appointed  to  test  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  It 
consists  of  a  chairnitin  and  a  certain  number  of  members.  There  is  also 
a  committee  for  examining  medical  practitioners  and  one  for  examining 
pharmaceutists;  tliese  committees  examine  those  who  wish  to  become 
physicians  or  pharmaceutists  and  certify  as  to  their  qualifications  to  be- 
come such.  To  these  must  be  added  the  following:  the  Text  Book  In- 
vestigation Committee;  Japanese  Language  Investigation  Coanmittee, 
Eartliquake  Investigation  Committee;  Geodetic  Committee;  Committee 
Cor  the  Compilation  of  Catalogues  of  Scientific  Literature;  the  Central 
Mett.'orological  Observatory  and  the  Special  Observatory  for  the  Measure- 
ment of  Latitude,  all  of  which  come  under  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  Education. 

As  regards  local  agencies  of  educational  administration,  the  Avhole 
country  with  the  exception  of  Formosa,  is  divided  into  three  Fu  and  -13 
Ken.  The  Governor-General  of  Hokkaido  and  the  Governors  of  Fu  and 
Ken  Imve  charge  of  educational  affairs  in  their  civil  districts.  Under 
tliree  Governors  there  are  secretaries  avIio  assist  them  in  the  transaction 
of  educational  affairs.  There  are  also  inspectors  of  Do,  Fu,  or  Ken,  who 
inspect  the  schools  under  their  control.  There  are  Shicho  and  Ku  in  a  Do, 
as  there  are  Gun  and  cities  in  a  Fu  or  Ken,  and  towns  or  villages  in  a  Gun. 
Thei expense  of  elementary  schools  is  borne  by  cities,  towns,  or  villages, 
and  the  schools  are  controlled  by  the  heads  of  these  civil  divisions.  There 
are  also  educational  committees  appointed,  which  help  in  securing  the 
legally  required  attendance  of  children  at  school.  Also  there  are  com- 
mittees that  attend  to  matters  connected  Avith  the  issue  of  licenses  to 
elementary  school  teachers  in  Do,  Fu,  or  Ken.  In  every  Fu  and  Ken 
there  are  also  educational  societies ;  and  though  there  are  private  institu- 
tions, they  help  in  the  advancement  of  education,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly, in  the  localities  to  Avhich  they  belong. 

IV. 

SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  JAPANESE  EDUCATION. 

The  system  of  education  which  followed  the  Restoration  was  modelled 
on  those  of  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  what  were 
considered  to  be  the  best  parts  of  the  Occidental  systems  of  education  be- 
ing taken  and  combined  to  form  Avhat  is  the  educational  system  of  Japan 
to-day.  In  the  successive  stages  of  education  our  system  is  like  that  of 
the  United  States;  our  method  of  inspecting  schools  approximates  to  that 
in  use  in  France,  and  as  regards  the  subjects  of  courses  Ave  have  adopted 
Avhat  is  common  to  all  countries  of  Enrope  and  America.  Avith  the  ex- 
ception of  the  study  of  the  classics.  But  that  part  of  our  system  Avhich 
is  unique  is  found  in  the  matter  of  moral  education. 
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lu  tliis  country  education  and  religion  have  always  been  taught 
separately.  Even  at  the  time  when  feudalism  placed  education  in  the 
hands  of  the  priesthood,  and  when  the  name  "tera"  (temple)  or  "tera- 
koya''  (temi)le-house)  was  given  to  all  low  grade  schools,  during  the 
Tokugawa  period,  religion  was  never  taught  in  any  scliool  as  one  of  its 
courses;  and  the  Restoration  consciously  left  this  point  unaltered. 

The  "Code  of  Education"  issued  in  1872  was  European  in  both  spirit 
and  organization,  but  a  course  of  morality,  whicli  was  then  unknown  in 
all  American  and  European  schools  was  provided  in  both  elementary  and 
middle  schools  as  an  essential  part  of  the.  curriculum.  (It  was  not  until 
1882  that  such  a  course  was  first  provided  in  public  primary  schools  in 
France.)  Ever  since,  this  j^rovision  has  been  left  unaltered.  Thus  the 
study  of  morality  in  our  schools  has  been  historically  continuous;  for 
while  it  is  a  fact  that  no  such  distinct  course  existed  before  the  Restora- 
tion, the  whole  body  of  education  Avas  nevertheless  hardly  anything  less 
than  one  grand  course  of  morality.  ^Morality,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
never  expected  to  take  the  place  of  religion,  nor  did  it  ever  conflict  with 
religion.  It  teaches  w'ha.t  every  Japanese  should  observe",  regardless  of 
his  religious  belief  or  occujiation.  Such  is  the  sole  object  of  our  moral 
teaching. 

What  was  our  moral  education  in  the  past .'  What  is  our  moral  edu- 
cation at  present?  Japan  is  an  old  country,  dating  back  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years.  Its  history  is  bright  in  all  respects.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  has  never  been  conquered  by  any  foreign  nation,  while 
on  the  other,  it  has  always  been  ruled  by  a  sovereign  of  the  same  dynasty. 
During  such  a  long  ])eriod,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  nation  should  have 
prospered  at  times,  and  declined  at  times,  should  have  enjoyed  peace  at 
some  times  and  have  suflFered  from  anarchy  and  disturbances  at  other 
times;  still  the  sovereign  always  loved  his  subjects,  as  a  tender  mother 
the  babes  at  her  bi'east,  while  the  people  at  large  regarded  their  sovereign, 
as  a  child  regards  its  mother.  Our  ancestors  were  filial  to  their  parents, 
and  faithful  to  their  feudal  superiors  or  their  sovereign.  These  good 
relations,  which  have  been  transmitted  froiii  generation  to  generation, 
resulted  in  ha])])y  liomes  and  prosperous  communities.  Thus  our  morality 
finds  its  source  in  the  very  essence  of  the  nation's  historical  life.  The 
doctrine  of  Confucius  conforms  to  our  original  moral  tests  in  many  points, 
so  it  was  adopted  in  the  educational  system,  thus  making  the  basis  of 
our  moral  education  firmer  and  stonger.  Thus  filial  piety  and  loyalty 
have  been  the  foundation  of  our  national  morality. 

Before  the  Restoration  nobody  ever  doubted  the  soundness  and  truth 
of  this  principle,  l^ut  wifh  the  importation  of  American  and  European 
civilization,  Western  works  on  morality  were  translated,  and  i>ortions  of 
these  translations  became  unconsciously  incorporated  into  our  school  text 
books.  In  the  meantime,  ideas  of  individuality  and  principles  of  liberty 
gradually  became  prevalent  through  the  country,  and  the  old  principle  of 
our  national  morality  was  shaken,  wliile  some  went  so  far  as  to  reject  the 
whole,  and  to  ndopt  foreign  tenets  of  morality.     On  th<>  other  hand,  a 
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strong  reaction  set  in,  and  radically  progressive  principles  contended  with 
radically  conservative  ones,  which  would  be  satisfied  M'itli  nothing  short 
of  having  Confucianism,  and  Confucianism  only,  as  the  spirit  and  princi- 
ple of  our  moral  education.  In  this  way  the  very  foundation  of  morality 
in  our  seliools  was  shaken.  But  the  Imperial  Rescript  issued  in  1890 
aUTorded  a  sure  and  firm  basis  for  morality.  The  customary  version  of  the 
Rescrii)t,  reproduced  here  in  full,  is,  after  all,  a  very  poor  substitute  for 
the  original  : 

Know  ye,    Our  subjects  : 

Our  Imperial  Ancestors  have  founded  Our  Empire  on  a  basis  broad  and 
everlasting  and  have  deeply  and  firmly  implanted  virtue;  Our  subjects  ever  united 
in  loyalty  and  filial  piety  have  from  generation  to  generation  illustrated  the  beauty 
thereof.  This  is  the  glory  of  the  fundamental  character  of  Our  Empire,  and  herein 
also  lies  the  source  of  Our  education.  Ye,  Our  subjects,  be  filial  to  your  jmrents, 
affectionate  to  your  brothers  and  sisters ;  as  husbands  and  wives  be  harmonious, 
as  friends  true  ;  bear  yourselves  in  modesty  and  moderation  ;  extend  your  bene- 
volence to  all;  pu7'sue  learning  and  cultivate  arts,  and  thereby  develop  intellec- 
tual faculties  and  perfect  moral  powers ;  furthermore,  advance  public  good 
and  p)i'omote  common  interests ;  always  respect  the  Constitution  and  observe  the 
laws ;  should  emergency  arise,  ofi'er  yourselves  courageously  to  the  State ;  and 
thus  guard  and  maintain  the  prosperity  of  Our  Imperial  Throne  coeval  with 
heaven  and  earth.  So  shall  ye  not  only  be  Our  good  and  faithful  subjects,  but 
render  illustrious  the  best  traditions  of  your  forefathirs. 

The  Way  here  set  forth  is  indeed  the  teaching  bequeathed  by  Our  Imperial 
Ancestors,  to  be  observed  alike  by  Their  Descen davits  and  the  subjects,  infallible 
for  all  ages  and  true  in  all  ^;^aces.  It  is  our  wish  to  lay  it  io  heart  in  all 
reverence,  in  common  with  you,  Our  subjects,  that  we  may  all  thus  attain  to  the 
same  vvirtue. 

The  30th  day  of  the  10th  month  of  the  23rd  year  of  Meiji. 

(^Imperial  Sign   Manual.  Imperial  Seal.) 

Under  present  regulations,  all  schools,  except  the  universities,  provide 
a  course  of  morality,  which  inculcates  in  pupils  of  all  schools  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Eescript.  Hence  recourse  is  had,  at  one  time,  to  story-telling 
as  the  principal  thing,  at  other  times,  precepts  and  exhortations  are  the 
form  taken  by  the  lesson.  Historical  personages  or  fictitious  names  are 
sometimes  used  in  setting  forth  the  truth.  The  methods  pursued  in  teach- 
ing morality  are  thus  varied  to  suit  the  differing  outward  conditions  and 
mental  status  of  the  learners,  thus  making  the  mode  of  instruction  more 
thoroughly  efficacious. 

In  this  way  the  sentiment,  feeling,  and  action  of  pupils  relating  to 
morality,  are  cultivated  and  refined.  With  the  same  object  in  view,  other 
courses  of  schools  are  arranged,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  this.  E\irther- 
more,  school  discipline  comes  to  its  assistance,  and  the  school  life  itself  is 
intended  to  produce  tlie  salutary  effects  of  moral  education. 
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V. 


STATISTICS  REUATIXG  TO  EDUCATION. 


Tabic  1.— Elementary  Seliools.  tlieir  Teaeliers  and  Pupils. 

1901-1911 

Whole  CouNraY. 


Date  of  Enumeration. 


February    . 
March 
April...     . 
May    ...     . 
June  ... 
July    ...     . 
August 
September. 
October     . 
November. 
December . 


1901 
1902 
190,3 
1904 
190.5 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


/Central  .., 
IIonsliu<  Northern 

vWestern 

Shikoku  

Kyashu 

Okinawa-ken 

Hokkaido      

Total      


Teachers. 


Male.   Female.  Total 


,2,38 
,450 
,463 
,383 
,407 
,269 
,12.5 
,386 
,084 
,910 
,750 


87,409 
91,6,50 


22,268 
24,67.5 
27,056 
34,847 
38,322 
111,054140,9.57 
114,797  42,739 


87,70 
91,39 
94,382 
199,490 
106,184 


15,291 
17,468 


102,700 
109,118 
108,360 
105,.301 
109,975 
]  16,070 
122,038 
134,.337 
144,506 
152,011 


1.57, .536  3 


Pupils. 


Boys.        Girls, 


.830, 
873, 
,833, 
,874, 
,979 
,074 
,172 
,331 
,540 
,694 
,763 


8722 
0432, 
0482, 
,320l2, 
,68.5'2, 
,2632, 
,1432, 
,.541  2 
,1.3(;2, 
5773 
9843 


Total. 


143,732 
262,444 
')  1,031 
279,771 
,368,528 
,440,472 
,541,5,55 
,004,.598 
,933,456 
,167,441 
,259,677 


4,980,604  3. 

5,135,487  4. 

-),084,079  3 

5,1.54,0913 

5,348,213'4 

5,513,235,4 

5,714,f;9s!4 

5,996,139' 

6,473,5925 

6,863,7185 

7,021, 66  ll6 


182.9 
187.1 
185.1 
188.2 
19.5.1 
202.2 
10.6 


48.5 
47.1 
46.9 
48.9 
48.6 
47.5 
40.8 


227.2  44.6 

248.2  44.8 
264.8  4.5.1 
272.8Uj.G 


Statistacal  DrvisiON.    (Dec.  1912.) 


8,771| 
4,729 
5,365 
1,755 
3,590 
160 
1,280 
2.5,750 


44,138 

16,302 

24,185 

7,512 

18,151 

1,044 

3,465 

114,797 


14,7901  58,928 
0,510  22,812 
9,225  33,410 
3,00l!  10,513 


1,4 19,484|  1,240,663 

506,9491  482,518 


,249 

309 

1,655 

42,739 


25.400 

1,353 

5,120 

1.57,536 


808.961 
233,7.58 
564,780 
564,780 
36,684 1 
133,368j 


709,707 
201,762 
490,576 
490,576 
28,301 
106,150 


2,660,147  6.6 
1,049,46714.8 
1,518,668  6.2 

435,520  6.0 

1,055,3.56  7.1 

1,0.55,3.56  7.1 

64,985 

239,518 


299. 
221. 
283. 
248. 
294. 
294. 
406. 
187. 


9  4.5.1 
9  44.0 
l|45.5 
241.4 
041.5 
0  41.5 
2  48.0 
146.8 


Table  3.— Xumber  of  Normal  Scliools.  tlieir  Teaching 
NtafI  and  Students,  1898-1011. 

Whole  Country. 


Date  of  Enumeration. 

Schools. 

Teaching 

Staft'. 

Male. 

Students 
Female. 

Total. 

December    1898 

45 

760 

8,463 

1,053 

J),516 

December    1899 

49 

839 

10,309 

1,535 

11,844 

January        1900 

52 

958 

12,393 

2,096 

14,489 

February      1901 

54 

1,032 

14,412 

2,174 

16,580 

March 1902 

57 

1,031 

14.897 

3,481 

18,378 

April    1903 

61 

1,069 

14,806 

4,041 

18,847 

May      1904 

64 

1,104 

14,396 

4,455 

18,851 

Tune     1905 

66 

1,091 

13,911 

4,653 

18,,564 

luly      1906 

67 

1,112 

13,803 

4,824 

18,627 

August 1907 

69 

1,175 

13.987 

5,177 

19,164 

Sepl  ember 1908 

75 

1,,307 

15,838 

.5,711 

21,549 

October        1909 

78 

1,406 

16,795 

6,627 

23,422 

November   ...     ...     1910 

SO 

1.479 

18,053 

7,338 

25,391 

December    1911 

83 

1,511 

18,805 

8,27 1 

27,076 

Statistical  Division.    (Dec. 


{Central  . 
Northern. 
Western   . 

Shikoku  

Kyusliu 

Okinawa-ken    .. 
Hokkaido 

Total        ...      , 


31 

.574 

7,039 

12 

208 

2,417 

19 

3.57 

4,273 

6 

121 

1,344 

13 

270 

2,996 

1 

17 

238 

1 

24 

468 

83 

1,.571 

18.805 

1911) 

3,.328 
991 

1,680 
673 

1,529 
70 

8,271 


10,367 

3,438 

5,953 

2,017 

4,525 

308 

468 

27,076 
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Table  ».— Iliglier  Normal  Scliools,  Female  Iliglier  IVormal 

Schools,  tlieir  Teacliiiig  StalF  and  Students 

1898-1911. 


Whole  Country. 

^ 

Students 

Scliools. 

Teaching 
Staff. 

Total 

Date  of  Enumeration. 

Male. 

Female. 

December    1898 

2 

103 

555 

176 

731 

December    1899 

o 

110 

378 

202 

580 

January        ...     ...     1900 

."> 

110 

480 

323 

803 

February      1901 

2 

118 

529 

331 

800 

Marcb 1902 

3 

]29 

724 

307 

1,091 

April    ...     1903 

3 

143 

875 

344 

1,219 

May      1904 

June     1905 

3 

158 

902 

3.54 

1,256 

3 

162 

960 

301 

1,321 

July      ...     1906 

3 

163 

938 

357 

1,295 

August ...     1907 

3 

1G7 

975 

365 

1,340 

September 1908 

3 

163 

980 

365 

1,345 

October        '  1909 

4 

186 

1,078 

400 

1,528 

November   ...     ...      1910 

4 

200 

],093 

506 

1,599 

December    1911 

4 

227 

1,070 

590 

1,066 

Higher  Normal  Schools  are  in  Tokyo-fu  and  Hiroshima  prefecture. 
Female  Higher  Normal  Schools  are  in  Tokyo-fu  and  Nara  prefecture. 


Table  4.— Mi<ldle  Schools,  Higher  Oirls'  Schools,  their 
Teaching  Stall' and  Students  1899-1911. 

Whole  Couxtry. 


Enumeration. 

Middle  Schools. 

Hig 

her  Girls'  Schoole. 

«• 

Date  of 

"o 

(J 

in 

'o 

Instructors. 

3 

-6 

3 

o 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

O) 

ca; 

•"* 

Cfi 

C/3 

December 

]899 

191 

3,102 

69,179 

37 

130 

320 

450 

8,857 

January    .. 

* 1900 

218 

3,748 

78,315 

52 

223 

435 

658 

11,984 

February ... 

1901 

242 

4,233 

88,391 

70 

337 

621 

958 

17,540 

March 

1902 

258 

4,68J 

95,027 

80 

420 

753 

1,173 

21,523 

April 

1903 

269 

4,793 

98,000 

91 

477 

872 

1,349 

25,719 

May 

1904 

267 

4,839 

101,190 

95 

518 

939 

1,457 

28,533 

June 

...     ...      1905 

271 

5,112 

104,968 

100 

565 

996 

1,.561 

31,918 

July 

1906 

281 

5,338 

108,531 

114 

662 

1,108 

1,770 

35,876 

August 

1907 

287 

5,461 

111,436 

133 

786 

1,225 

2,011 

40,273 

September 

1908 

:^96 

5,719 

115,038 

159 

972 

1,423 

2,395 

40.582 

October    ... 

1909 

305 

5,891 

118,13.-? 

178 

1,147 

1,596 

2,743 

51.781 

Nos^ember 

1910 

311 

5,902 

122,345 

193 

1,247 

1,666 

2,913 

56,239 

December 

1911 

314 

6,092 

125,304 

250 

1,420 

1,880 

2,300 

64,809 

Statistical  Division.    ( 

Dec.  1911.) 

j^Central     

123 

2,424 

50,340 

100 

.559 

769 

1,328 

Honshu •{  Northern 

43 

790 

15,.590 

28 

137 

204 

351 

IWestern 

75 

1,478 

29,700 

67 

407 

556 

963 

Shikoku • 

20 

373 

7,504 

14 

94 

92 

186 

Kyushu 

46 

900 

19,392 

35 

192 

210 

402 

Okinawa-ken 

2 

31 

060 

1 

8 

8 

16 

Hokkaido         ^. 

5 

96 

2,118 

5 

23 

41 

64 

Total        

314 

6,092 

125,304 

250 

1,420 

1,880 

3,300 

24,451 
7,022 

18,509 

4,451 

8,.520 

335 

1,521 

04,809 


396 


Table  5.— Special  Schools  (exclusive  of  Special  Technical 
Schools),  their  Teaching  Staff  and  Students  1903-1911. 


imeration. 

Special  Schools  on  Medicixe' 

Specla-l  Schools  on  Religion. 

Date  of  Em 

•Sit: 

Students. 

X 

O 

00 

Students. 

o 

£c/2 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

!« 

gen 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

(Tj 

r-i 

H 

April 

..      1903 

10 

213 

4,298 

_ 

4,298 

1 

73 





314 

May        ...     . 

..      1904 

10 

202 

4,442 

— 

4,442 

16 

192 

— 

— 

976 

Tune 

..       1905 

10 

219 

4,607 

— 

4,607 

16 

226 

1,032 

— 

1,032 

July        ...     . 

..       l90f! 

10 

234 

4,869|       — 

4,869 

16 

232 

J, 056 

— 

1,057 

August   ...     . 

..      1907 

11 

324 

5,226        — 

5,226 

17 

236 

1,132 

— 

1,139 

September     . 

..       1908 

11 

277 

5,225        — 

5,225 

20 

270 

1,296 

— 

1,292 

October...     . 

..       1909 

12 

305 

5,522        — 

5,522 

22 

234 

1,488 

21 

1,500 

November 

..       1910 

lo 

3.55 

6,118       — 

6.118 

22 

29!) 

1,577 

19 

1,596 

December 

..       1911 

15 

3G3 

6,512 

— 

6,512 

23 

327 

1,717 

24 

1,741 

April      ...     . 

..     1903 

May        ...     . 

..     1904 

June 

..     1905 

July       ...     . 

..     1906 

August  ... 

..     1907 

September     . 

..     1908 

October...     . 

..     1909 

November 

..     1910 

December 

..     1911 

April      ...     . 

.,     1903 

May        ...      . 

..     1904 

Tune        ...      . 

..     1905 

July      ... 

..     1906 

August    ... 

..     1907 

September     . 

..     1908 

October...     . 

..     1909 

November 

..     1910 

December 

..      1911 

Speciai 

December 

..      1911 

T 

able  6 

11 

614 

11,488 

— 

9 

608 

13,498 

— 

9 

865 

15,741 

— 

12 

722 

16,230 

— 

12 

8]] 

16,858 

— 

11 

812 

17,743 

— 

11 

674 

16,802 

— 

11 

828 

15,600 

— . 

12 

811 

16,395 

— 

Special  Schools  on  Law. 

11,488 

13,498 

15,741 

16,230 

16,858 

17,743 

16,80; 

15,600 

16,395 

Sp'l  Schools  on  Literature. 

2,673 
4,323 
2,774 
2,493 
2,122 
2,118 
1,976 
1,862 
1,731 

Special  School  on  Physical  Culture. 


9 

358 

— 

— 

12 

436 

— 

— 

12 

300 

1,850 

924 

10 

265 

l,55(i 

937 

10 

278 

1,224 

89S 

10 

310 

l,2r,8 

860 

12 

341 

1,246 

730 

11 

347 

1,266 

59fi 

11 

302 

1,200 

531 

1 


11 


2r,  I      — 


Special  Schools  on  Fine  Arts. 


337 
370 
407 
410 
440 
464 
585 
559 
589 


46 

337 

— 

45 

370 

—  , 

48 

407 

— 

49 

410 

—  , 

52 

440 

—  , 

55 

464 

— 

2 

62 

585 

— 

2 

69 

559 

—  ' 

2 

71 

589 

—  ' 

Special  Schools  on  Music. 


42 

— 

— 

41 

— 

39 

186 

307 

35 

180 

384 

43 

161 

379 

41 

165 

427 

44 

334 

217 

49 

155 

354 

48 

149 

328 

476 
472 
493 
514 
540 
592 
551 
509 
477 


High  Schools,  their  Teaching'  Stall' and 
Students,  1895-1911. 


Date  of  Enumeration. 

Schools. 

Teaching 

Students. 

December  1895 

7 

275 

4,289 

Dcceml)er  1896 

6 

289 

4,231 

December  1897 

6 

337 

4,436 

December  1898 

6 

351 

4,664 

December  1899 

6 

346 

5,090 

January   1900      

4 

34.-) 

5.684 

February    1901    

8 

282 

4,361 

March  1902         

8 

301 

4,781 

April   1903 

8 

315 

5,074 

May   1904 

S 

296 

4,946 

Tune  190r,    

t 

284 

4,904 

Tuly  1906    

7 

279 

4,534 

August  1907       

7 

291 

4,888 

September   190S 

S 

303 

5,435 

October  1909      

8 

332 

6.029 

November    1910 

8 

351 

6,341 

December  1911 



S 

355 

6,665 

397 


Table  7.— Imperial  IJniTersities.  tlieir  Chairs,  Teacliiiig 
Stair  and  Students  1S93-1911. 


Date  of  Enumeration. 


December 
December 
December 


January    . . 
Pebniarv  .., 
March 
April 

May 

Tune 

July 

August 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


1S93 
lSi)4 
1895 
18i)G 
1897 
1S9S 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1 90S 
1909 
1910 
1911 


*  <o  h  j£ 


8 
8 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
15 


190 
209 
220 
226 
231 
246 
262 
209 
310 
333 
352 


5  -o 


165 

160  ' 

161  I 

191  I 
231  1 
267 
291  I 
327 
349 
382 
397 
402  j 
430  : 
503  j 
553  ! 
594  I 
625  I 
684  I 


1,071 
1,202  I 
1,361 
1,572  j 
1,974  ' 
2,279  i 
2,557  j 
2,827 
3,130  I 
3,547  I 
4,051  I 
4,S00  I 
5,364  I 
5,868  i 
6,278  I 
G,33l  1 
6,319  I 
6,025  ' 
6,227  I 


316 

266 

259 

261 

281 

281 

356 

413 

482 

499 

492 

456 

457 

529 

1,092 

1,186 

1,240 

919 

1,211 


1,387 
1,468 
1,620 
1.833 
2255 
2,560 
2,913 
3,240 
3,612 
4,046 
4,543 
5,256 
5,831 
6,397 
7,517 
7,559 
6,944 
7,438 
7,438 


University  Hall 

College  of  Law 

College  of  Medicine  ... 

Tokyo  Imperi-    College  of  Engineering 

,  TT  ■  I  College  of  Literature... 

al  Universitv      ',  '' 

I  College  of  Science 

I  College  of  Agriculture 
y         Total     


<■  University  Hall  ...      

(College  of  Law 
College  of  Medicine 
Kvoto   Imperi- 1  „  ,,           r  t  •.       . 

^       I  College  of  Literature 

al  University     |  College  of  Science  and  Engin- 


Total 


I 


Toll  ok  u       Im- 
perial 
Uuiversity 


Kyushu       Im- 
perial 
Universitv 


University  Hall    

College  of  Science 
College  of  Agriculture 

Total     

rUniversity  Hall 

College  of  Medicine  ... 
I  College  of  En^jineering 

Total     


.S8 
32 
32 
26 
37 
32 

82 


62 
52 
72 
73 

46 

07 

372 


262 
2,259 
615 
647 
318 
131 
343 

4,575 


10 
69 

50 

4 

276 

409 


262 

2,269 
684 
647 
368 
135 
619 

4,984 


— 

— 

7S 

— 

78 

30 

23 

321 

61 

382 

22 

38 

321 

— 

321 

23 

42 

102 

60 

162 

35 

55 

267 

16 

'  283 

110 

158 

1,089 

137 

1,226 

12 

14 

1 
31 

3 

1 

34 

22 

88 

162 

661 

823 

34 

102 

194 

064 

858 

22 

28 

3 

284 

3 
284 

19 

24 

82 

1 

83 

41 

52 

369 

I 

370 

398 


Table  8.— Special  Tcclinical  Schools,  tlieir  Toaoliiiig 
Stafl^and  Students,  1903-1911. 


Special  Schools  on 
Industry. 

Special  Schools  on 
Agriculture. 

Special  Schools  on 
Commerce. 

Date  of 
Enumeration. 

'o 

o 

•g 

r 

a 

3 

55 

o 

r' 

"a 
c75 

o 

CO 

til 

H 

c 

3 

55 

April.            1903 
May.               1904 
June.              1905 
July                19UC 
August.          1907 
September.    1908 
October.        1909 
November.    1910 
December.     1911 

3 
3 

4 
5 

G 

7 
8 
9 

136 
130 
104 
177 
219 
233 
201 
289 
325 

1,029 
1.173 
1,345 
1,752 

2,172 
2,537 
2,782 
2,847 
3,000 

2 
o 

3 
3 

2 
4 
4 
5 

47 
52 
78 
90 
60 
64 
79 
102 
128 

468 
GOO 
885 
987 
537 
542 
647 
741 
917 

2 
2 

6 
G 

5 
.5 
5 
G 

75 
174 
178 
186 
179 
185 
194 
207 
207 

1,231 
1.517 
2,211 
2,507 
2,825 
3,035 
3,097 
3,137 
3,061 

Table  9.-Special  Tecliiiical  Schools,  their  Teaching 
Staff  and  Students,  190S-1911. 


of 
ation. 

Technical  Schools. 

A.  Class  Commercial  Schools. 

Date 

o 
.a 
u 

Students. 

o 

Teaching 
Staff 

Students. 

Enumer 

^      1 
E 

Male. 

"c5 

►^ 

1 

-^ 

March. 

1902 

28 

297 

.    3,450 

3,450 







— 

April. 

1903 

28 

313 

— 

2,998 

— 

—         — 



— 

May. 

1904 

30 

355 

— 

—  ' 

3,184 

— 

—          — 



— 

June. 

1905 

30 

439 

4,312 

12 

4,324 

47 

701  13,448 



13,448 

July. 

1906 

30 

422 

4,628 

18  , 

4,646 

50 

820  15.593 



15,593 

August. 

1907 

32 

462 

5,086 

— 

5,086 

54 

912  16,940 



16,940 

September. 

1908 

33 

439 

4,575 

O    1 

4,577 

60 

985  18,151 

90 

18.247 

October. 

1909 

35 

466 

4,919 

« 

4,925 

62 

1,085  18,939 

144 

19,083 

November. 

1910 

36 

464 

.5,162 

5,162 

66 

1,034  19,136 

184 

19,320 

December. 

1911 

34 

498 

5,573 

22 

5,595 

67 

1,100 

20,223 

214 

20,437 

March. 

1902 

April. 

1903 

May. 

1904 

June. 

1905 

July. 

1906 

August. 

1907 

September. 

1908 

October. 

1901) 

November. 

1910 

December. 

1911 

A.  Class  Agricultural 
Schools. 


March. 

1902 

April. 

1903 

May. 

1904 

lune. 

1905 

July. 

1006 

August. 

1907 

September. 

1908 

Ocioljcr. 

1909 

November. 

1910 

December. 

1911 

— 

— 

— 

— 



64 

724 

10,002 

44 

10,046 

66 

730 

10,922 

153 

11,074 

71 

791 

11,374 

123 

11,497 

77 

868 

12,463 

132 

12,.59n 

77 

884 

12,577 

no 

12,687 

79 

90S 

12,902 

21 

12,923 

81 

952 

13,326 

101 

13,427 

Class  Mercantile 
Marine  Schools. 


7 

•       51 

715 

— 

7 

54 

— 

— 

7 

60 

— 

— 

7 

67 

1,453 

— 

8 

79 

1,530 

— 

9 

95 

1,769 

— 

12 

125 

2,027 

— 

12 

124 

2,094 

— 

12 

110 

2,1.57 

— 

12 

119 

1,973 

— 

715 
840 
1,044 
1,453 
1,.530 
1,769 
2,027 
3,094 
2,157 
1,973 


Fisheries  Schools. 


B.  Class  Agricultural 
Schools. 


6 

34 

— 

— 

414 

— 

z 

— 

, 

— 

7 

42 





419 

— 

— 

— 



— 

10 

59 

674 

14 

GS8 

55 

239 

3,468 

262 

3,730 

11 

64 

765 

46 

811 

74 

325 

5,000 

323 

5,329 

14 

88 

1,018 

77 

1,095 

95 

433 

6.690 

542 

7,232 

14 

100 

1,005 

79 

1,084 

107 

506 

7,587 

670 

8,257 

15 

101 

9.50 

GO 

1,010 

128 

631 

9,357 

760 

10.117 

17 

114 

1,015 

42 

1,057 

143 

G70 

10,605 

911 

11,516 

15 

97 

904 

8 

912 

IGO 

773 

12,310 

1,208 

13,518 

.390 


March. 
April. 
May. 
Tune. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 


March. 
April. 
May. 
Tune. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 


March. 

April. 

May. 

Tune. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


B.  Class  Commercial  Schools. 


2,042 
2,585 
3,010 
2,810 
2,441 
3,025 
4,205 


— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

72 

1,868 

174 

14 

89 

2,401 

184 

17 

122 

2,871 

145 

18 

121 

2,664 

146 

19 

110 

2,358 

83 

24 

162 

3,227 

398 

30 

186 

3,883 

322 

Apprextices'  Schools. 


34 

200 

1,428 

892 

37 

215 

— 

— 

40 

231 

— 

— 

47 

272 

1,621 

1,830 

59 

374 

1,903 

2,734 

76 

459 

1,921 

4,385 

82 

483 

2,223 

4,753 

88 

553 

2,263 

5,037 

104 

600 

2,495 

6,4S4 

108 

661 

2,685 

7,333 

2,320 
2,648 
2,886 
3,451 
4,637 
0,300 
0,976 
7,300 
8,979 
10,018 

Supplementary  Technical 
Schools. 

3,174 
4,873 
4,826 
5,704 
8,305 
13,164 
14,853 
17,235 
10,718 
13,019 

Supplementary  Agricultural 
Schools. 

480        32i:      16,716     5,254'  21.970 

1,121        570!  —         —  '.  47,845 

1,436        655  —  —  I  62,918 

2,450        902       83,845  21,253'  105,098 

3,785     1,162|    118,917  30,308  149,225 

4,407     1,340:    131,219  32,090  103,309 

4,185     1,350     128,202  30,890  159,092 

4,541     1,304      153,435  31,005'  184,440 

4,.592        899     101,502  17,122i  178,r)84 

5,061[       964     183,829  19,002  202,831 


44 

118 

1,003 

l,.571l 

81 

163 

— 

— 

81 

190 

— 

— 

95 

182 

3,143 

2,561 

155 

240 

4,279 

4,080 

227 

293 

7,172 

5,992 

252 

348 

8,528 

0,325 

294 

407 

9,877 

7,358 

161 

269 

7,530 

3,188' 

167 

223 

9,253 

3,76(i| 

23 

39 

887 

76 

30 

36 

— 

— 

41 

35 

— 

— 

67 

33 

2,001 

389 

103 

48 

2,789 

.555 

94 

50 

2,429 

502 

97 

35 

3,435 

322 

125 

58 

4,463 

362 

111 

22 

3,291 

192 

12) 

20 

4,186 

213 

Supplementary  Fisheries 
Schools. 

963 
1,368 
1,460 
2,390 
3.344 
2,93 1 
3,757 
4,825 
3,483 
4,399 

Supplementary  Commercial 
Schools. 

4,880 

6,509 

7,12a 

8,292 

10,541 

12,714 

14,582 

17,174 

14,822 

14,590 

Supplementary  Mercantile 
Marine  Schools. 


82 

138 

4,005 

215 

109 

151 

— 

— 

124 

197 

— 

— 

123 

152 

7,442 

850 

167 

225 

9,688 

853 

190 

233 

11,972 

742 

215 

312 

13,725 

8.57 

230 

323 

16,424 

750 

201 

400 

13,874 

9i8 

213 

319 

14,085 

505 

20 



26 

— 

— 

26 

— 

— 

IS 

18 

— 

18 

26 

1 

27 

28 

2 

30 

36 

11 

47 

40 

5 

45 

17 

— 

17 

46 

— 

46 

Other  Supplementary 
Technical  Schools. 




1,045 
1,176 

662 

708 

34,096 

41,417 

21,158 
26,039 

55,254 
67,450 

Table  lO.— Tecliiiical  Scliools,  their  Teacliiiig'  StalFaiid  Students 
by  Statistical  l>i vision  1911. 


Technical  Schools. 

B.  Class  Agricultural  Schools. 

Statistical 

1 

^1 

Students. 

u5 
o 

C.  . 

■-il 

Students. 

Division. 

aj 

<u 

"rt 

6 

6 

'ci 

o 

IT! 

E^" 

2 

s 

C 

C/2 

o 

ji 

s 

S 

0 

/■Central. 

12 

177 

1,640       —       1,640 

05.       317         5,398 

585 

5,983 

Honshu.!  Northern. 

6 

69 

7.56        —          750 

30        155        2,088 

131 

2,219 

IWestern. 

8 

141 

1,784        —       1,784 

35        155         2,574 

315 

2,889 

Shikoku. 

2 

27 

263          22        285 

4          23            285 

81 

360 

Kyushu. 

6 

84 

l,130j       —       1,130 

2.5,       118         1,915 

90 

2,011 

Okinawa-ken. 







1,           5              50 

— 

50 

Hokkaido. 





—   1       —              — 

— 

— 

Total. 

34 

498 

5,573 

22, 

5,595 

100 

773 

12,310 

1,208 

13,518 

400 


{Central. 
Ncirthern. 
Western. 
Shikoku. 
Kyushu. 
Okinawa-ken. 
Hokkaido. 
Total. 


/Central. 
Honshu^!  Northern. 
l  Western. 
Shikoku. 
Kyushu. 
Okinawa-ken. 
Hokkaido. 
Total. 


r  Central. 
Honshu^  Northern. 

IWestern. 
Shikoku. 
Kyushu. 
Okinawa-ken. 
Hokkaido. 
Total. 


{Central. 
Northern. 
Western. 
Shikoku. 
Kyushu. 
Okinawa-ken. 
Hokkaido. 
Total. 


/Central. 
Honshu^  Northern. 

I  Western. 
Shikoku. 
Kyushu. 
OUinawa-ken. 
Hokkaido. 
Total. 


/Central. 
Honshu  J  Northern. 

IWestern. 
Shikoku. 
Kyushu. 
Okinawa-ken. 
Hokkaido. 
Total. 


A.  Class  Agricultural 

Schools. 


33 

364 

5,839 

95 

13 

158 

1,979 

— 

11 

J  72 

2,219 

— 

9 

81 

916 

— 

12 

147 

1,959 

C 

2 

18 

273 

— 

1 

12 

141 

— 

81 

952 

13,326 

101 

Fjsheries  Schools. 


4 

21 

270 

4 

4 

35 

259 

— 

1 

5 

36 

4 

] 

4 

60 

— 

2 

9 

118 

— 

1 

S 

54 

— 

2 

15 

107 

— 

15 

97 

904 

8 

5,934 

1,979 

2,219 

916 

1,965 

273 

141 

13,427 


274 

259 

40 

60 

118 

54 

107 

912 


B.  Class  Co^rMERCiAL  Schools. 


11 

84 

1,789 

209 

1 ,990 

6 

31 

5K' 

— 

5  If. 

8 

52 

1,245 

1)3 

1  ,.35S 

1 

3 

30 

— 

3(1 

3 

10 

185 

— 

185 

1 

6 

126 

_ 

126 

30 

186 

3,882 

322 

4,20.'> 

Apprentices'  Schools. 


Class  Commercial 
Schools. 


31 

52(1 

9,277 

214 

3 

43 

644 

— 

17 

273 

.5,797 

— 

6 

87 

1,483 

— 

/ 

131 

2,264 

— 

1 

7 

159 

— 

2 

33 

C49 

— 

07 

1,100 

20,223 

214 

9,441 

044 

5,797 

1,483 

2,2(14 

1.59 

649 

20,43 


A.  Class  Mercantile 
Marine  School.s. 


29 

1.59 

785 

1,873 

16 

98 

614 

46(1 

23 

172 

47;i 

2,067 

4 

14 

134 

— 

28 

168 

634 

2,088 

4 

24 

45 

2.59 

4 

26 

— 

.586 

108 

601 

2,685 

7,333 

2,658 

1,074 

2,540 

134 

2,722 

304 

.586 

10,018 


Supplementary  Technical 
Schools. 


4,847 

620 

5,676 

1,678 

54 

144 

13,019 


Supplementary  Agricultural 
Schools. 


62 

73 

3,303 

l,.544i 

15 

20 

349 

271 

29 

61 

5,372 

;<04 

J 

13 

— 

— 

56 

50 

85 

1,593 

] 

— 

— 

54 

3 

6 

144 

— 

167 

223 

9,253 

3,766 

2 

21 

371 



371 

2,126 

405 

81,824 

6,481 

88,305 

1 

5 

26 

— 

26 

1,153 

227 

44,44-J 

3,20.^. 

47,647 

3 

35 

687 

— 

f;87 

995 

186 

29,860 

6,035 

35,895 

2 

19 

351 

— 

351   185 

25 

5,009 

1.410 

6,479 

3 

26 

337 

— 

337   516 

58 

21,687 

1,739 

23,426 

1 

13 

201 



201    86 

3 

947 

132 

1,079 

12 

119 

1,973 

— 

1,973 

5,061 

964 

183,829 

19,002 

202,831 

Supplementary  Fisheries 
Schools. 


50 
26 

7 
3 

20 

4 

9 

3 

9 

3 

121 

20 

Supplementary  Mercantile 
Marine    Schools. 


1,881 

95 

1,976 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,104 

20 

1,124|     1 

2 

1!) 

— 

19 

545 

49 

594!     1 

1 

27 

— 

27 

256 

43 

299 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

269 

6 

275 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

131 



131 





1 





4,186 

213 

4,399 

2 

3 

46 

— 

46 

Supplementary  Commercial 
Schools. 


Other  Supplementary 
Technical  Schools- 


78 

179 

5,676 

300 

5,970! 

620 

418 

26,476 

16,705 

43,181 

24 

6 

1,083 

7 

],090i 

124 

76 

4,048 

2,528 

6,576 

78 

110 

5,493 

148 

5,64 1' 

260 

171 

7,201 

4,854 

12,055 

9 

— 

346 

45 

391 

24 

13 

399 

738 

1,137 

19 

24 

1.386 

5 

1,391 

95 

29 

2,392 

967 

3,359 

5 



101 



1011 

53 

1 

901 

247 

1,148 

213 

319 

14,085 

505 

14,590: 

1,176 

708 

41,417 

26,039 

67,4r3G 

401 


Table  11.— Schools  for  the  Kliiid  and  I>tiinb«  their 
Teaching  Statf  and  Students,  1903-1911. 


<A 

Teach  in 

g  Staff. 

Students. 

Date  of 

O 
o 

1 

Blind. 

Du 

Enumeration. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

March       ...      1902 

19 

20 

25 

406 

103 

344 

210 

April         ...     1903 

76 

20 

29 

340 

106 

379 

218 

May 1904 

81 

26 

28 

362 

96 

379 

233 

June  ...      ...     1905 

83 

31 

28 

472 

136 

428 

321 

luly 1900 

110 

38 

36 

5.53 

167 

468 

344 

August      ...     1907 

132 

40 

38 

065 

»  208 

484 

322 

September.       1908 

170 

42 

37 

768 

229 

495 

302 

October    ...     1909 

184 

49 

48 

831 

277 

560 

328 

November.        1910 

194 

55 

57 

919 

303 

632 

384 

December.        1911 

241 

281 

61 

1,127 

359 

675 

410 

Statis 

TICAL   Dl\ 

^ISIOX     (1911). 

/Central, 

22 

114 

19 

476 

150 

244 

168 

Honshu^  Northern. 

12 

49 

5 

214 

45 

40 

25 

IWestern. 

8 

55 

12 

198 

64 

218 

188 

Shikoku. 

3 

9 

7 

20 

31 

37 

15 

Kyushu. 

8 

42 

14 

209 

65 

116 

72 

Okinawa-ken. 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

Hokkaido. 

5 



101 

— 

101 

53 

1 

Total. 

213 

319 

14,085 

505 

14,590 

1,176 

708 

Table  13.— Government,  l»nblic  and  Private  Kindergartens 
and  r.ibraries  1901-1911. 


Kindergartens. 

Libraries. 

3 

Children. 

1-^ 

Books. 

Date  of  Enumeration. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Japan- 
ese  and 
Chinese. 

Foreign. 

O 

February 1901 

March        1902 

April         ...              1903 

May  ...      1904 

June 1905 

July ...     1906 

August      1907 

September        ...      1908 

October     1909 

November         ...      1910 
December 1911 

255 

264 
282 
295 
314 
361 
337 
406 
444 
476 
497 

674 

730 

750 

783 

840 

984 

1,071 

1,109 

1,259 

1,320 

1,535 

12,606 
12,776 
13,-587 
13,734 
14,960 
17,120 
18,543 
19,057 
19,845 
20,388 
24,022 

11,153 
11,483 
12,289 
12,358 
13,80ti 
15,765 
16,831 
17,035 
17,504 
17.989 
21,180 

23.759 
24,259 
25,870 
26.092 
28,775 
32,885 
35,374 
36,092 
37,409 
38,377 
45,202 

50 
07 
86 
100 
101 
127 
151 
200 
281 
374 
445 

.502,161 
751,278 
912,141 
1,011,104 
1,188,7.54 
1,371,162 
1,479,023 
1,798,741 
2,049,008 
2,403,707 
2,600,278 

57,071 

70,392 

80,899 

82,534 

88,2,50 

93,555 

137,378 

219,232 

222,927 

241,-557 

149,927 

619,232 
821,670 
993,141 
1,093,638 
1,277,010 
1,464,717 
1,616,401 
2,017,973 
2,271,935 
2,645,264 
2,750,205 

Statistical  Division    (1911). 


/Central ... 
Honshu^  Northern 
IWestern 

Shikoku        » 

Kyushu 

Okinawa-ken 

Hokkaido     

Total         


201 

531 

7,944 

40 

112 

1,491 

169 

684 

11,194 

28 

66 

1,208 

49 

123 

1,809 

4 

C 

109 

6 

13 

207 

497 

1,53.'^ 

24,022 

6,852 

1,2.30 

10,169 

1,074 

1,615 

75 

165 

21,180 


14,796 

2,721 

21,363 

2,342 

3,424 

184 

372 

45,202 


176 

62 

140 

27 

31 

2 

7 

445 


1,178,292 

35.5,591 

639,080 

206,587 

18.5,522 

6,709 

28,407 

2,600,278 


92,153 

9,958 

32,551 

10,627 

2,858 

102 

1,078 

149,927 


1,270,445 

305,549 

071.631 

217,214 

188,380 

0,90 1 

30,085 

2,750,205 


^Tote: — The  number  of  children  was  enumerated  on  March  1  of  each  year.  Both  nurses  and 
children  comprise  foreign  nurses  and  children.  The  libraries  included  in  the  above 
table  are  those  open  to  the  public  alone. 
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SECTION    XIX, 


Taiwan. 


I. 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 
Administrative  Organs. 

For  tlie  gOTeriiineiit  of  Taiwan,  there  are  establislied  various  political 
organs.  The  administrative  system  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  central 
and  the  provincial,  besides  special  offices  for  the  disposal  of  business  of 
particular  kinds. 

1.  The  central  office.  The  central  organ  is  the  office  of  the  Govern- 
or-(ient'i'al  of  Taiwan,  and  it  controls  Taiwan  and  the  Boko  is- 
lands. 

2.  The  provincial  offices.  The  provineial  or^rans  are  those  of  the 
provincial  chiefs,  and  their  subordinate  officers,  the  district  chiefs, 
town   chiefs  and  another  still  smaller  division   called  Roko. 

3.  The  special  offices.  The  special  offices  belong  directly  to  the 
(!ovei'n()r-(i('iu'i-al,  or  attend  to  business  imder  the  nninagement 
of  the  «'('ntral  oftice.  They  are  two  kinds,  ix'nnancnt  and  teni- 
j)orary.  They  are  the  Legal  Court,  the  Procurators'  Oftice,  the 
KailAvay  Department,  the  ^Monopoly  Bureau,  the  Works  Depart- 
nitiit,  tlie  ]\lanufacturing  Department,  the  Customs,  the  School  of 
NatiomU  Langiuige,  the  ^Middle  School,  the  Higher  Sehool  for 
Girls,  the  Hospital,  the  ^Medical  College,  the  Training  School  for 
Police  Offiecrs  and  Jailers,  the  Post  Office,  the  Harbour  Office, 
the  Prisons,  the  Agricultural  Kxpcrimcntal  Stations,  tdie  Ari 
^Mountain  AVorks,  etc. 
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Sou. 

Taiwan  is  foriiu'd  by  the  main  island  and  the  Boko  group  and  the 
islets  which  hchmo:  to  them.  It  starts  from  21^  4.')"  X.  lat..  and  ends  at  25"^ 
38",  and  starts  119°  18"  E.  lat.,  and  extends  to  122°  6'.  Its  circumference 
measures  398  ri  and  its  area  2,332  square  ri.  The  mountain  ranges 
which  run  from  north  to  south  in  the  central  part  of  the  main  island  forms 
a  dividing  line  for  east  and  west.  All  the  rivers,  have  their  sources  not 
far  distant,  and  run  at  rapid  rate.  They  are,  wide  and  branch  out  in 
many  directions,  att'ording  good  opportunity  for  irrigation.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  rice  crop  is  harvested  twice  a  year.  The  level  land  widens  out 
in  broad  plains  of  rich  soil,  while  the  mountains,  still  untouched  by  man's 
hand,  covered  by  deuse  forests,  store  untold  wealth. 


Population. 

The  inhabitants  in  Taiwan  mixy  be  roughly  divided  into  three  kinds, 
the  Japanese  proper,  the  natives  and  the  foreigners.  The  natives  are 
further  divided  into  the  people  from  Fukien,  Kwantung  and  of  Hun 
blood;  wild  aborigines,  and  domesticated  aborigines.  The  Japanese  pro- 
per are  those  who  have  migrated  from  Japan  proper,  or  their  descendants, 
and  the  foreigners,  those  from  Europe  and  America,  and  other  countries, 
but  by  far  the  largest  number  are  Cliinese. 

The  census  taken  at  the  end  of  1912  shows  a  total  population  in  the 
island  at  3,476,679,  and  out  of  those  3,353,943  lived  within  the  administra- 
tive districts.  According  to  investigations  during  the  last  five  years,  the 
rate  of  increase  of  population  per  year  is  one  born  to  every  one  hundred. 

Average  Population  per  Hoiiseliold. 


Year. 

Japanese. 

Natives. 

Aboriguics. 

Foreigners. 

Average. 

Japanese  per 
lOO  Natives. 

1896 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.1 

1897 

4.9 

5.1 

3.7 

— 

5.0 

6.1 

1898 

3.5 

5.0 

4.9 

— 

5.0 

9.9 

1899 

5.0 

5.1 

5.0 

2.7 

5.1 

12.6 

1900 

3.4 

5.2 

5.2 

11.2 

5.2 

14.0 

1901 

3.1 

5.3 

5.1 

9.5 

5.2 

15.1 

1902 

3.1 

5.4 

5.2 

8.8 

5.3 

16.5 

1903 

3.1 

5.4 

5.1 

5.9 

5.3 

17.7 

1904 

3.3 

5.4 

5.1 

6.3 

5.4 

18.3 

Population. 

(On  December  31  of  Each  Year.j 


Year. 

Japanese. 

Natives. 

Aborigines. 

Foreigners. 

Total. 

Index 

Number. 

1897 
1902 
1907 
1912 

16,321 

47,062 

77,925 

122,793 

2,699,122 
2,855,084 
3,019,402 
3,213,221 

82,000 

97,950 

1 15.245 

122,730 

4,655 
11,396 
J  7,929 

2,797,543 
3,004,751 
3,223,968 
3,476,679 

109 
117 
134 
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Agriculture. 

TaiAvau  is  situated  witliiii  tropical  and  sub-tropical  zones,  and  with 
a,  high  temperature,  is  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  agricultural  products, 
and  the  larges.t  being  sugar,  rice  and  tea. 

Agriculture  in  Taiwan,  in  addition  to  the  old  fields  with  newly  open- 
ed lands,  with  improved  methods  of  latest  pattern,  has  remarkably  in- 
creased its  productive  power.  In  1912,  in  spite  of  the  most  fierce  storms 
of  recent  years  in  the  island,  the  total  output  of  agricultural  products 
(figuring  cane  as  sugar)  Avas  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten  million  yen. 
The  area  of  rice  fields  at  the  end  of  1912  was  346,37-1  ko  and  that  of  dry 
plantation,  36-4,908  ko,  or  altogether  about  710,000  ko,  which  is  about 
19  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  of  the  island,  or  36  per  (■cut.  of  the  area 
of  the  administrative  districts. 

The  farmei's  are  those  M'ho  cultivate  their  own  land  :^3.38, 072;  thos© 
landlords  w^ho  work  as  tenants,  242,206;  tenants,  472,390,.  or  altogether 
about  1,000,000,  which  is  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  If  w'e 
add  to  this  1,014,287  farm  hands,  it  may  be  said  that  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  population  are  farmers.  Brief  descriptions  of  the  principal 
agricultural  products  and  fruits  follow : 

Principal  Agricultural  Products. 

1.  Rice. — Rice  occupies  the  leading  place  among  tiie  agricultural 
products  in  Taiwan,  and  mainly  comes  from  Taichu,  Taihoku.  Tainan, 
and  Toyen  provinces.  Shinchiku  and  Giran  provinces  come  next  in 
quantity.  The  Govenament-General  of  TaiAvan  is  encouraging  the  use 
of  green  manure  and  other  fertilizer,  and  is  trying  to  bring  rice  to  a 
better  standard. 

2.  Wheat. — The  production  of  wheat  or  barley  in  Taiwan  is  limited 
to  the  regions  of  Taichu,  Kagi  and  the  coast  country  of  Tainan  province. 
The  method  of  cultivation  is  decidedly  primitive,  and  the  crop  is  poor. 
With  the  increased  demand  for  flour,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  seems  to 
be  increasing. 

3.  Beans. — Taiwan  pioduces  soy-beans.  i)eas,  and  green  peas  for 
edibles.  There  are  various  crops  cultivated  in  the  rice  fields  after  the 
harvest,  and  within  th(>  cane  plantations,  as  green  manure. 

4.  Sweet  potatoes. — The  sweet  potato  is  one  of  the  princijial  daily 
foods  of  farmers,  and  its  acreage  of  cultivation  comes  second  to  that  of 
rice.  The  climate  in  Taiwan  is  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  sweet 
potatoes.     It  is  being  cultivated  all  the  year  round. 

5.  Peanuts. — Peainits  are  cultivated  everywhere  in  Taiwan,  parti- 
cularly on  the  sandy  soils  along  the  rivers  or  seashore. 

6.  Sesame. — Sesame  is  cultivated  everywhere  in  TaiAvan  for  either 
foodstuff  or  oil  material. 
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7.  Tea. — Taiwan  exported  in  1012  18.2()0.(l(l()  kin  of  tea,  valued  at 
Yen  6,670.000.  Tea  heads  tlie  list  of  the  island's  foreign  trade.  Tea 
is  grown  chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces  such  as  Taihokn,  Giran,  Toyen 
and  Shinchiku,  and  Toyen  produces  the  largest  amount.  The  climate  is 
found  well  suited  for  tea-growing.  Taiwan  had  a  total  acreage  of  tea 
plantations,  at  the  end  of  1912,  of  35,090  ko. 

Tea  is  tirst  refined  by  a  rough  hand  process  and  then  shipped  through 
the  commission  merchants  to  Taitotei,  in  Taihoku  province,  the  only  tea 
market  in  Taiwan,  where  it  is  further  refined  and  placed  on  the  market. 
There  are  .two  kinds  of  final  refining  processes.  One  produces  what  is 
called  Oolong  tea  which  is  mainly  exported  to  America,  the  other  Pou- 
ehong  tea  which  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Java  and  the  near-by 
islands. 

8.  Sugar  cane. — Sugar  cane  is  now  being  cultivated  almost  every- 
where in  the  island,  except  the  lioko  Islands,  but  its  principal  centre  of 
cultivation  is  the  provinces  south  of  Taichu.  '^he  land  which  was  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  irrigation  was  formerly  used  for  the  sugar  cane 
solely,  but  recently,  in  the  regions  of  Taichu,  Xanto,  Shinchiku  and  Tai- 
hoku, cane  being  planted  in  fields  such  as  those  in  which  rice  is  planted. 

Principal  Fruits. 

1.  Citrus  fruits. — The  cKmate  of  Taiwan  is  suitable  to  the  raising  of 
citrus  fruits,  and  everywhere  the  island  produces  some  fruits  of  this 
kijad.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more  kinds  in  citrus  fruits  raised  and  they 
occupy  the  leading  part  in  the  list  of  fruits.  At  the  end  of  1912  the 
area  of  citrus  fruits  was  1,052  ko,  and  in  spite  of  the  storms  of  that  year, 
these  products  amounted  to  1,160,283  kin. 

2.  Lychee. — In  the  regions  not  higher  than  2,000  shaku  in  the  south, 
and  not  higher  than  1,000  shaku  in  the  north  is  found  the  cultivation  of 
lychee,  which  is  exported  both  fresh  and  di'icd  to  Cliina,  the  annual  ex- 
port amounting  to  about  200,000  yen. 

3.  Banana. — An  abundant  quantity  of  banana  is  produced  almost 
everywhere  in  the  island,  but  Taichu,  Shincliiku.  Taihoku  and  Kagi  pro- 
duce the  largest  amount.  The  banana  produced  from  Inrin,  Taichu  pro 
vince,  is  noted  for  its  superior  quality.  An  increase  of  the  demand  for 
banana  in  home  markets  induced  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  area 
planted,  which  it  is  estimated  to  be  now  1,522  ko.  In  1912  Taiwan 
shipped  10.600,510  kin  of  banana,  valued  at  336,617  yen. 

4.  Pineapple. — Hozan.  Tainan  province,  Xihaehisui  and  Inrin,  Tai- 
chu province  and  Shirin,  Ilokuto,  Taihoku  province  are  the  principal 
producers  of  pineapples.  They  mature  from  summer  to  autiunn.  The 
people  of  Taiwan  hitherto  preserved  them  in  "misozuke"  or  in  jelly^ 
The  canning  of  pineapples  was  first  started  in  1902.  and  ever  since  it  has- 
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been  finding  a  steady  dt'iuand  in  tin-  lioiiie  markets,  and   in  ^lancliuria 
and  Chosen. 

Sericulture. 

As  a  result  of  having  warm  weather  all  the  year  round,  all  the  trees 
are  green  foliage  all  the  time.  Sericulture  prospers  as  the  silk  worms 
may  be  fed  for  a  longer  season.  The  office  of  the  Governor-General  is 
encouraging  .serieulture  among  the  farmers  as  a  side-business. 

Stock  Raising 

Except  hog  raising  as  a  by-product  on  the  farms,  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  mentioning  about  stock  raising  in  Taiwan.  The  office  of  the 
Governor  General  is  providing  every  means  for  its  promotion  and  have 
imported  cattle  and  hogs  of  tlie  best  grades  and  have  also  imported  from 
India  cattle  for  milking  and  field  work  and  are  trying  to  improve  and 
increase    the   stock. 

The  following  are  tlie  statistics  on  agriculture,  sericulture  and  stock- 
raising  in  Taiwan : 


Area  of  Pacldj    Fields  and  Upland  Fariiijii. 

(On  December  31  of  Each  Year.) 


Year. 

Paddv 

Upland 

Index 

Percentage. 

Fields.              Inarms. 

1                          i 

Number. 

Paddy 
Field. 

Upland 
Farms. 

1908 

1909 

1910...     ... 

1911 

1912 

332,8]] 
337,780 
342,680 
345,315 
346,374 

337,-593 
344,698 
352,326 
363.184 
364,908 

670,404 

682,478 
695,005 
708,499 
711,282 

185 
188 
191 
195 
196 

49.6 
49.5 
49.3 
48,7 
48.7 

50.4 
50.5 
50.7 
51.3 
51.3 

Agi'icuUiiral  Population. 

(On   Doceml)er  31   of  Each   Year.) 


Year. 

Population. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

Professional. 

Non- 
professional. 

Number. 

Professional. 

Non- 
professional. 

1906 

1907...     ... 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1,351,881 
1,363,455 
1,376,59] 
1,3.53,376 
1,456,124 

627.021 
666,772 
667,906 
620,329 
630,831 

1,978,902 
2,030,227 
2,044,497 
1.973,705 
2,086,955 

125 
129 
130 
125 
1.32 

68.3 
67.2 
67.3 
68.6 
69.8 

31.7 
32.8 
32.7 
31.4 
30.2 

Note: — After  1910  investigations  were  made  in  every  three  years. 
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AgriciiUtiral  Products. 


Year 

Rice* 

Barley 

Wheat 

Beans,  Pease 
and  Pulse 

Sweet  Potato 

Ground-nut 
with  pod 

Sesame 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

koku 

4,656,627 
4,629,949 
4,187,473 
4,490,609 
4,046,611 

koku 
6,661 
6,698 
8,646 
9,020 
11,806 

koku 

34,548 
30,536 
26,997 
26,912 
32,091 

koku 

155,644 
122,275 
129,833 
117,906 
102,755 

kin 

1,467.811,509 
1,310,364,109 
1,070,553,995 
1,129,882,072 
1,121,766,892 

koku 

257,513 
375,221 
190,958 
171,968 
163,764 

koku 
38,574 
36,574 
30,327 
37,743 
21,489 

Year 

Sugar-cane 

China-grass 

Jute 

Pine-apple 
for  fibres 

Rush 

Tobacco 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

kin 

1,418,860,799 
2,219,471,541 
3,601,490,587 
4,715,255,195 
3,159,026,311 

kin 

1,951,972 
1,967,089 
1,209,217 
1,314,008 
1,431,535 

kin 

3,197,849 
4,428,601 
3,594,383 
3,502,352 
4,036,015 

kin 

98,747 
44,540 
43,851 
46,460 
25,162 

kin 

924,477 

965,237 

1,128,700 

1,801,903 

1,590,170 

kin 

700,435 
629,279 
1,304,949 
826,421 
748,508 

Fruits    for    1913. 


Production. 

Per 

Plant 

No.  of  Plants. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

kin 

yen 

kin 

yen 

!  Suikim 

74,070 

412,498 

25,369 

5.6 

0.34 

Ponkan 

249,322 

1,637,688 

14.1,148 

6.6 

0.58 

u 

Tankan     ... 

91,995 

820,0 16 

44,502 

8.9 

0.48 

"a   \  Buntan     ... 

15,221 

249,1.38 

13,772 

16.4 

0.90 

2 

Toiyu 

20,804 

802,443 

39,280 

38.6 

1.89 

O 

Others   ...      . 

35,806 

238,500 

12,943 

6.8 

0.37 

\                Total  . 

486,480 

4,160,283 

281,015 

8.6 

0.58 

Longan      

520,000 

23,532,821 

520,781 

45,3 

1.00 

Persimmoa 

20,524 

693,581 

18,207 

33.8 

0.89 

Prunus  communis      . 

97.128 

1,518,587 

44,479 

15.6 

0.46 

Peach 

40,000 

305,687 

8,712 

7.5 

0.21 

Banana       

1,607,070 

12.026,93 1 

383,059 

7.5 

0.24 

Pin« 

;-apple . 

8,648,648 

10,429,100 

308,597 

1.2 

0.04 

3fote : — The  number  of  plants  was  enumerated  on  December  31. 


]>oiuestic  Aiiiuials. 


On 

Kind  of 
Zebu 

Imported 

Dec.  31 

Buffalos. 

Cattle  and 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

of. 

its  cross. 

1908 

276,242 

138,121 

807 

1,230,597 

45 

143,684 

167 

17 

1909 

295,752 

162,916 

1,006 

1,268,261 

74 

143,568 

153 

17 

1910 

304,067 

174,888 

1,293 

1,308,204 

87 

136,883 

198 

15 

1911 

308,760 

168,334 

1,290 

1,290,387 

90 

128,513 

183 

8 

1912 

291,952 

153,368 

1,267 

1,276,607 

101 

126,169 

183 

8 
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Index    Xiiinber. 


On 
Dec.  31 

Buffalos. 

Kind  of 

Imported 
Cattle  and 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

of 

its  cross. 

1908 

196 

222 

489 

284 

150 

236 

86 

100 

1909 

210 

262 

610 

292 

247 

236 

79 

100 

1910 

216 

281 

783 

302 

290 

225 

102 

88 

1911 

219 

271 

785 

298 

300 

211 

94 

47 

1912 

207 

247 

768 

294 

337 

337 

94 

47 

Slaughtered  Animals. 


u 

Head. 

■ 

U 

Index  Numlier. 

<U      . 

0 

u 

t« 

. 

**-• 

• 

06  ►^ 

0 

03 

0 

So 

k2 

0 

1:^ 

0 

in 

"S 
0 

0 

i2 
0 

1908 

903 

10,132 

4,108 

609,201 

51.990 

722 

207 

65 

209 

264 



1909 

87:^ 

11,511 

4,980 

637,066 

47,776 

3 

698 

235 

78 

219 

242 

150 

1910 

861 

14,759 

7,691 

675,()02 

60,332 

4 

689 

301 

121 

232 

206 

200 

1911 

867 

20,114 

14,789 

692,226 

51,288 

1 

694 

410 

232 

238 

260 

50 

1912 

887 

25,338 

20,182 

703,943 

61,319 

4 

710 

517 

317 

242 

311 

200 

Note: — The  number  of  slaughter  houses  was  enumerated  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Besides 
those  enumerated  in  the  above  table,  there  were  2  cattle  in  1909,  70  cattle  in  1910,  Si 
cattle  in  191 1  and  55  cattle  in  1912  which  were  imported  from  Japan  proper  and  slaughtered 
in  the  island. 


II. 


FORESTRY. 

Owing  to  topographical  roiulitioiis,  Taiwan  is  rich  in  forests  and 
there  are  many  fields  uuexploited  near  by  a  rough  estimate  places  the 
total  acreage  at  2,900,000  ko,  including  the  forests,  fields  and  river  bed. 

1.  General  Condition  of  the  Forests. — The  forests  in  Taiwan  provide 
nearly  all  kinds  of  trees  of  tropical,  temperate  and  frigid  zones.  The 
forests  within  the  boundary  of  the  administrative  distri(;ts  have  been 
thinned  or  burned  and  have  comparatively  a  smaller  area  of  standing 
timber.  The  reclamation  of  forests,  however,  has  been  revived  in  recent 
years,  and  the  work  is  going  on  with  steady  activity.  On  the  other  hand 
the  forests  in  the  regions  occupied  by  the  aborigines  are  rich,  in  giant 
trees,  and  valuable  timbers  such  as  retinispora  obtusa.  camphor  quercus, 
and  libocedrus  macroleins.   beacli,  etc. 

2.  The  Timber  and  Reserve  Forests. — The  use  of  the  forests  in 
Taiwan  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  revenue  from  the  forests  is  not  in  any 
way  considerable,  but  tlie  system  of  Government  control  of  the  work  of 
the  Ari  mountain  has  been  perfected,  and  the  manufacturing  of  pulp  at 
Chikurin  is  becoming  a  profitable  enterprise.     With  the  progress  of  the 
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pacification  of  the  native  tribes,  the  tendency  to  utilize  the  forests  is  mani- 
festing itself.  In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  forests,  and  preserve 
certain  sections,  regulations  have  been  isisued,  and  the  area  of  the  forests 
.announced  as  reserved  is  441,0"21  ko. 

3.  Leasing-  or  Sale  of  the  Government-owned  Forests  and  Fields. — 
The  regulations  on  the  forests  :uid  fields  differ  according  to  the  object 
for  Avhich  they  are  to  be  used.  The  sales  during  1912,  reached  to  1,078 
ko,  and  the  remainder  at  the  end  of  that  year  amounted  to  49,561  ko. 

4.  Tree  Planting  and  Seedling. — In  the  mountainous  regions  in 
Taiwan  there  are  many  sections  bare  of  trees,  but  as  the  island  is  favored 
by  nature  the  Government-General  has  been  encouraging  the  planting  of 
trees.  The  area  where  camphor  and  other  trees  were  planted  during 
1912  amounted  to  2,449  ko,  and  that  of  seedling  planation,  73  ko. 

5.  The  Forestry  Experimental  Station. — As  the  forests  in  Taiwan 
include  almost  all  varieties  and  as  the  nature  of  the  trees  greatly  differ 
from  those  at  home,  the  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
forests  in  Taiwan,  have  issued  regulations  for  Forestry  Experimental 
Station,  subordinate  to  the  Industrial  Bureau,  the  Civil  Administration 
Department,  as  the  Government-General.  The  main  office  of  the  Station 
is  established  at  Taihoku,  with  branches  at  Kagi  and  Koshun.  They 
handle  the  business  mainly  on  the  following  lines: 

(A)  Investigation  of  trees  for  practical  use,  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, and  matters  concerning  the  transplanting  of  trees. 

(B)  Experiment  and  investigation  on  tree-planting,  forest  reserva- 
tion and  utilization. 

(C)  Matters    concerning    the     improvement     and    distribution     of 
seedlings. 

6.  Instructions  on  Forestry. — Forestry  in  Taiwan  having  begun 
to  assume  from  the  authorities  have  decided  to  despatch,  in  response  to 
the  demand  from  the  provinces,  experts  to  assist  and  promote  the  work 
of  jjrivate  entei'prises. 

7.  Investigation  on  Forests  and  Fields. — The  boundary  lines  of 
forests  and  fields  between  the  Government-owned  and  private  properties 
in  Taiwan  are  not  yet;  all  clearly  settled.  This  has  been  an  obstacle  more 
than  once  not  only  to  the  forestry  administration,  but  also  to  the  colonial 
enterprise.  In  order  to  avoid  this  the  Government  of  Taiwan  issued,  in 
1910,  regulations  on  the  investigation  of  forests  and  fields  to  settle 
boundary  lines.     The  Avork  is  progressing  favorably. 

8.  The  Ari  Mountain  Forests. — The  Ari  mountain  is  a  range  lying 
west  of  the  Xiitaka  mountain,  the  highest  peak  in  Japan,  in  the  central 
part  of  Taiwan ;  the  area  of  its  forests  is  no  less  than  11,000  cho. 

The  lower  part  of  the  island  abounds  in  longan,  bishffia,  javanica,  BL, 
cyathea    spinulosa.    Wall,    calamus    margaritae   ITance,    cane,   and   other 
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climbing  plants  which  arc  chai'actt'ristic  of  the  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
zones  while  the  still  higher  section  produces  evergreen  oak,  pasania 
cuspidata,  Oerst,  niachilus  thunbergii,  S.  et  Z..  michelia  conipressa  max 
and  other  trees  of  the  temperate  zones. 

On  the  heights  6,()(»(l  shaku  oi-  more  above  the  sea  level,  chamaecyparis. 
formosensis,  ]\Iats,  chamaecyparis  obtusa,  8.  et  Z.  forma,  formosaiia, 
pinus  parvifiora,  S.  et  Z..  Taiwania  cryptomerioides,  tsuga,  i)inus  formo- 
sana,  and  many  other  plants  of  temperate  zone  are  seen.  Above  7,000 
shaku  the  needle-leafed  trees  present  good  timber-quality.  Nurtured  by 
a  temperate  climate,  M-ith  an  abimdance  of  rain,  on  rich  soil,  these  trees 
have  shown  great  luxuriant  strength  and  luxuriant  foliage.  The  follow- 
ing list  may  offer  some  idea  of  their  nature: 


Size. 


Size  per 
Tree. 


Needle- 
leaf  cd 
Trees 


Broad- 
•  leafed 
Trees 


/^Cliamaecj'paris    obtusa,    S.    et    Z.    Forma. 

ForiTiosana  Hay 

Chamaecyparis  formosensis.   Mats 

Taiwania  cryptomerioides.  Hay 

Pinus  parvifiora,  S.  et  Z 

Tsuga  sieboldii  carr ,. 

Total      

Evergeen  Oak      

Pasania  cuspidata,  Oerst 

Cinnamomum  camphor.  Nccs 

Willow 

Miscellaneous        

Total      

Grand  Total     


sliakujifnc       '  shakitjiiiic 


152,482 

3,443,899 

22.5 

155,783 

4,404,460 

29.9 

5,091 

186,035 

36.5 

13,87G 

237,979 

17.1 

46,998 

566,333 

12.0 

374,230 

8,838,706 



267,363 

2,709,678 

10.1 

247,548 

2,803,622 

11.3 

2,390 

56,097 

23.3 

45,998 

149,.582 

3.2 

548,881 

3,649,67 1 

6.G 

,112,186 

9,368,6.10 

— 

,480,426 

18,207,350 

— 

The  Ari  mountain  forests  Avere  discovered,  in  ISO!),  when  the  bound- 
aries of  the  "savage  region"  forests  were  made.  In  1910,  the  (iovernment 
of  Taiwan  established  the  office  of  the  "Ari  mountain  works,''  and  the 
work  development  has  been  kept  going  steadily.  The  annual  amount  of 
timber  cut  from  the  Ari  mountain  forests  is  estimated  at  150,000  shaku 
of  needle-leafed  tree  himlx'r  and  .")(),()()()  shaku  of  broad-leafed  tree 
lumber. 

The  following  are  some  lists  concerning  the  forests  in  Taiwan 


Forests  and  Wild  Y.ands. 

(In  ko.) 

On 

March  31 

of 

Reserve 
Forests. 

Other  Forests  nnd 
Wild  Land. 

Total. 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

•• 

2,068 
17,027 
18,278 
18.278 
24,119 
41,921 

2,925,041 
2,909,482 
2,908,831 
2,908,831 
2,902,990 
2,885,188 

2,927,109 
2,927,109 
2,927.109 
2,927,109 
2,927,109 
2,927, 10!> 
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Oovei'iiiuciit  Forests  Tjcascd  or 

Sold  by  Siibsc 

riptioii. 

Year. 

Sanctioned  During  the  Year. 

At  the  End  of  the  Year. 

Number. 

Area. 

Number. 

Area. 

Ko. 

Ko. 

1907 

582 

13,528 

1,407 

43,118 

1908 

G6(5 

29,648 

1,790 

70,161 

1909 

1,248 

18,853 

2.731 

.S7.331 

1910 

545 

25,245 

3,185 

103,981 

1911 

486 

5,224 

3,591 

126,884 

1912 

71 

8,984 

3,367 

128,265 

Sylviculture.    (In  Ao.) 


By  Government. 

By  People 

Camphor 

forests. 

Year. 

Camphor 
forests 
(larger 
trees). 

Camphor 
forests  for 

leaf- 
production. 

Others,      j       Total. 

Grand 
Total. 

1907     

1908     

1909     

1910     

1911     

1912     

199 
213 
254 
393 
392 
.531 

230 
123 
162 
202 
143 

214 
413 

810 
737 

777 
582 

643 
749 
1,226 
1,332 
1,312 
]  ,113 

952 
2,008 
1,119 
1,454 
1,027 
1,336 

1.595 
2,757 
2,345 
2,786 
2,339 
2,449 

Incomes  of  Forests,    (in  Yen.) 


Year. 

Principal 
Products. 

By-products. 

Total. 

1907     

102,210 

8,807 

125,090 

1908     

171,303 

8,026 

88,823 

1909     ... 

178,959 

7,916 

110,126 

1910     

166,651 

8,175 

176,478 

1911     

178,959 

.s,268 

187,226 

1912     

166,651 

9,849 

176,500 

Marine  Industry. 

A  General  Outline. — The  marine  iudustry  in  Taiwan  has  been  show- 
ing a  steady  progress  in  the  increase  of  tlie  niunber  of  the  fisliing  boats 
and  fishermen.  The  number  of  hatcheries  and  oyster-farms  which  was 
6,137  in  1911,  with  a  total  area  of  20,728  ko,  increased  to  7,132,  in  1912, 
with  an  area  of  22,096  ko. 

The  fishing  by  the  natives  of  Taiwan  was  carried  on  in  primitive 
methods,  but  of  recent  years,  fishermen  from  home  has  improved  the 
general  condition,  and  as  a  resull:  bonito  angling  was  started,  and  in 
1911  the  amount  of  catches  reached  110,000  fish.  In  the  next  year  this 
nearly  doubled.  Besides  this,  tunny  and  shark  long  line,  spanish- 
mackerel  and  yellow-tail  ,tow  line,  tunny  drift  net,  sword-fish  spearing, 
etc.,  were  also  started.  Along  with  the  progress  of  the  fishing  industry, 
the  Taiwan  Marine  Produce  Company  (capital  300,000  yen),  the  Taiwan 
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Marine  and  Land  Industrial  Company.  Ltd.  (1,000,000  yen),  the  Taiwan 
Fishing  Coni})any,  Ltd.  (500,000  yen)  have  been  organiz('(L  The  Hoko 
Marine  Produce  Company,  Ltd.,  chiefly  handles  the  fish  and  shell-fish 
for  canning. 

The  following  are  tlu»  lists  concerning-  the  marine  industry  in  Taiwan  : 


Value  of  Marine  Products. 

(In 

Yen.) 

•J. 

<u 

^1 

Year. 

."2 

T3 

C/3 

bfl 

c 

■-5 

5 

'■r. 

1 

bo 

c 

_4> 

S 

c' 
5 

-2" 

55 

2  S 

eft     fll 

O   rt 

S5| 

§ 

> 

w 

H    s 

O 

y: 

^•^y. 

t-" 

1 
1908;  96,209 

13,715 

122,119 

35,195 

6,.574  11,888  57,15238,65937,381 

37587 

2,708 

4,558 

10,754 

1909]  40,427 

15,047 

54,141 

14,003    5,741  14,440  78,443  40,323  39,366  28  246    2,017 

6152 

14,499 

1910f  75,981 

13,599114,913 

24,430    5  693  17,581  78,823  32,367  41.519  53,8(i4 

1,250 

6,910 

19,927 

1911il31,381 

17,704  100,97934,053]  4,819 20,038,61,471  22,848 60,936,40,577 

1,599 

7.103 

28,866 

1912 

104,718 

20,187 

77,022 

26,155 

4,710  20,480  78,416  22,288 

57,57187,725 

1 

1,604 

3,308 

21,611 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


2,374 
2,645 
7,113 


8,897 

6,694 

11,093 


4.668  19.195 


C/3U 


^^ 


':^. 


10,79715,556  6,022  20.  06  1, 129'38,461    8,284    9,658  3,786  302  526  9  2,355'  177 

11,402  11,560  7,341  20,214  1.992  .SC.,542  10,283  10,461  3,178  244,372  775  529J  152 

16,554[l3.283  8,715  21,987  1,223  16,8(;Crl2,590  13,760  5,480  300,012'  915  483    180 

11,070  12,836  4,762|  19,763  1.257  29,232  12,994  13,888  5.483  297,1981  964721'  190 


5,856  25,722  13,490  23,671  7, 167i27,134  l,55841,529!ll,155  14,254  6^212  310^004' 1,013^547    199 


Value  of  Manufactures  of  Marine  Products.    (In  K»«.) 


; 
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1 
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19C8 



5,772 

7.064 

r^4.,7<37 

25,582 

118,547 

869 

14,881 

227  512 

113 

1909 

— 

4,237 

8,085 

54,205 

25.582 

11,956         994 

21,678 

112.187' 

56 

1910 

33.448 

5,846 

9,89K 

-57,614 

11,032 

52,331      1,451 

7.438 

192,438 

96 

1911 

40.808 

28,288 

14,14( 

50,234 

24,795 

76,867      1,249 

9,315 

263,696 

131 

1912 

94,039 

18,733 

13,8  IS 

47,053 

43,805 

42,281 

2,874 

9,314 

271,917 

135 

Prepared  Salt. 

(In    }«».) 

Area  of 
Salt-fields 
at  the  entl 

Index  Number. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Production 
Value. 

Area  of 

of  the  year. 

Salt- 
fields. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

A^o. 

Kin. 

Yeit. 

1908     

1,139.88  : 

90,398,877 

185,948 

137 

81 

43 

1909     ...     

1.211.27  I 

122.035,630 

238,786 

145 

109 

55 

1910     ... 

1,307.30  , 

165,782364 

327,974 

157 

149 

76 

1911     

1,367.02 

114,692.389 

238.648  1 

164 

103 

55 

1912     

1,470.72  1 

105,002,632 

208,362 

176 

94 

48 
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Value  of  Aquiciiltiiral  Products.    (In   Vt'/r.) 


5  3  2 

1  ^.2  >• 

t 

! 

u5 

v^ 

Year. 

salmon 
Bl.  Scl 

Hipophl 

Moliir 
C.  & 

a; 

.a 

Grey 
nuiUe 

o 

O 

rt 

—  -9 

1908 

254.817 

33,802 

48,830 

6,636 

1 

28,322] 

37,091 

48,200 

457,698 

70 

1909 

442.555!       34,412 

61,628 

10,200 

32  4231 

41.222 

— 

52.551 

674,991 

103 

1910 

702.944'       46,452 

98,821 

15,670 

29  435 

34,491 

59,297 

77.460 

1,064.570 

162 

1911 

545,0871       52,838 

79,883 

20,130 

20.997 1 

14,457 

48,218 

51,228 

832,838 

127 

1912 

465,390 

57,069 

76,360l 

17,019 

23,667' 

28,055 

37,444 

51,857 

756,861 

115 

1 


Mining. 

The  mining  indnstry  in  TaiAvan  is  progressing  every  year.  The 
"total  value  of  output  during  1912  reached  ■4,482.561  yen.  Gold  leads 
other  metals  in  amount  produced,  copper  comes  next,  and  coal,  silver, 
alluvial  gold,  sulphur  and  kerosene  oil  in  the  order  mentioned. 

The  following  are  the  lists  concerning  the  mining  in  the  Island : 

Number  of  Mining  T.,ots. 


u 

Gold 

c 

0 

a 

On  Dec.  3 1 

Gold. 

Alluvial 

and 

Copper. 

Coal. 

c 

-5 

rt 

c 

Total. 

"A 

of 

Gold.    ' 

3 

0 

X 

Copper. 

i^ 

s 

1908 

9 

45 

1 

_ 

230 

15 

46 

2 

348 

"  179 

1909 

10 

38 

1 

1 

265 

15 

45 

2 

377 

194 

1910...     ... 

11 

33 

1 

1 

263 

15 

43 

2 

368 

190 

1911 

9 

27 

1 

2 

(1)1 

270 

(2)1 

16 

39 

— 

366 

189 

1912...     ... 

8 

23 

2 

1 

(1)1 

307 

(2)1 

16 

38 

2 

399 

20() 

Xotes  : — (1)  represents  peat.     (2)  represents  mercury. 


Area  of  Mine  liOts.    (In  Tstibo) 


o 


u 


u 


o 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


3,569,404 
3,769,441 
4,176.781 
2,887,946 


1,177,920;  2,601,274 

1,130,307  2,601,274 

1,002,425  2,601,274 

946,494  2,601,274 


1912    2,682,87711,002,4112,811,879 

I  -I  ! 


15,251,283  632,630|15,856,532 

477,317  21,038.711 632,63013,006,524 

21,605  952  632,63011,632,173 

310.566  26,443,740662,63010,691,079 

(1)  86,803(2)  30,000!  I 

82,15035,520,653  662,63910,566,222 


341,059 
341,059 


(1)  86,803(2)  30,000 
Notes: — (1)  represents  peat.     (2)  represents  mcrcurv 


341,059:39,430,102 
,997,263 
,992,294 
,660,532 


151,263 


53,596,88K 


284 
309 
302 
321 

386 
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Mineral    Products. 


Year. 


Gold. 


Gold  Ore. 


Alluvial 
Gold. 


Silver. 


Copper 


Coal  Sulphur. 


Petro- 
leum 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Momme. 
429.241 
421,222 
428,996 
42(>,160 
427,8321 


Jfomme. 


4.287,124 
4,045,102 
8,365,773 


Momme.    |      Kin.       |                 Kin.  Kin.          \  Kin. 

12,034     271,839    539,670  257,297,044  3,281,358i  6,560 

15,530    412,946    722,946  3(»5,686,491  3,603,9-50,  5,664 

17,263     482,640     747,640  886,068,078  3,742,450  3,209 

15,60(»    498,9171,599,366  424,868,219  2,981,7401  1,440 

15.7731    896,802  2,450,162  464,093,321  2,425,000,  3,042 


Th(^  index  iminbers  of  the  iiiiiieral  i)roclucts  are  as  follows 


Year. 


Gold. 


Gold 
Ore. 


Alluvial 
Gold. 


Silver. 


Copper.        Coal.      Sulphur. 


Petroleum. 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


1,316 
1,292 
1,300 
1,307 
1,310 


100 
94 
79 


168 
217 
242 
218 
219 


365 
551 
644 
659 
1,197 


691 

926 

957 

2,048 

8,138 


513 
610 
771 

848 
926 


342 
876 
891 
311 
253 


16,821 
14,528 

8,228 
8,697 
7,795 


III. 


INDUSTRr. 

The  luanufaetui'iiig  industries  of  the  island,  with  the  exception  of 
sugar  are  still  in  their  infaney  and  have  made  no  marked  development. 
There  is,  liowever,  a  perceptible  tendency  to  activity  in  the  different  lines 
of  industry.  Amo)ig  others  the  rise  of  the  sugar  industry  has  given  a 
powerful  impetus  to  the  development  of  various  undertakings.  An  out- 
line cf  the  principal  industries  of  the  island  is  given  here. 

Tea.-  Oolong  and  Pouchong  teas,  which  lead  the  list  of  exports  of 
the  island,  are  produced  in  the  hilly  districts  of  the  northern  part  of 
Taiwan.  The  tea  produced  in  the  districts  is  first  manufactured  into 
coarse  tea  ^uid  then  separated  into  Oolong  and  Pouchong.  In  1912  the 
tea  crop  was  affected  l)y  unfavorable  climatic  condition  and  as  a  conse- 
quence Oolong  tea  was  inactive.  OAving,  however,  to  the  strong  tone  of 
the  Pouchong  tea  market,  the  autumn  and  winter  crops  of  tea  were  mady 
fnto  Pouchong  tea.  The  production  for  the  same  year  was  about  0,000,- 
000  kin  valued  at  Yen  •_'.:500,000. 

Sugar  Manufacture. — The  number  of  sugar  manufactories  run  on 
the  most  modern-system  was  26  in  1012  with  a  productive  capacitj^  of 
22,840  tons.  The  figures  show  an  increase  of  IJ  in  the  number  of  manu- 
factories and  an  increase  of  5,590  tons  in  the  productive  power  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  production  of  sugar  separated  from  molasses 
amounted  to  249,290,730  kin  in  the  same  year. 
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Indig-0  Manufacture.— The  liquid  indigo  produced  ou  the  island  is 
generally  manufactured  by  the  fermenting  process  -svith  the  two  kinds  of 
indigo,  moku-ran  and  san-run  as  materials. 

Weaving. — The  -weaving  industry,  -with  the  exception  of  hemp  manu- 
facture, is  still  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  The  amount  produced  in  1912 
was  estimated  at  Yen  231,572. 

Paper  Manufacture. — Chinese  paper  has  been  manufactured  in  the 
island  for  a  long  time  with  young  bamboo  for  its  material.  The  process 
introduced  from  China  is  still  adhered  to.  The  amount  of  production  for 
1912  was  •1,161,230  kin  valued  at  Yen  240,618.  The  Mitsubishi  Paper 
Mill  has  recently  started  the  manufacture  of  India  paper  with  a  species 
of  bamboo  known  as  kei-chiku  as  an  experiment. 

The  petroleum  industry  and  the  manufacture  of  vermicelli,  hats, 
porcelains,  confectionery  and  bamboo  ware  are  among  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  wliich  are  making  gradual  progress. 


Tea. 


Production  (in  A7«). 

Percentage. 

Year. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

Total. 

Spring. 

Si 
P 

c 
S 

3 

< 

19C8 

10,080,176 

6,082,865 

3,736,617 

1,824,861    21,724,518     106 

46.6 

28.0 

1 

17.2:    8.4 

1909 

11,351,536 

6,090,490 

4,715,983 

1.540,396   23,698,4051    115 

47.9 

25.7 

19.9 

8.4 

1910 

10,415,915 

5,942,119 

4,611,451 

1,973,059   22,942,544     112 

45.4 

25.9 

20.1 

8.6 

1911 

10,887,638 

6,650,820 

5,148,227 

1,945,981    24,632,666 

120 

44.2 

27.0 

29.9 

7.9 

1912 

10,499,961 

5,757.700 

4.224,632 

1,946,473 

22,378,766 

109 

46.7 

25.7 

18.9 

8.7 

l^ugar  of  Coarse  Maiiiifaetiire. 


Year. 


Sugar  of  Coarse  Manufacture  Muscovado  Molasses. 


Quantity.       Value.     jQuantity.i  Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Value.        c  I 


A'i'i.  Yen.  Kin.         Yen.  Kin.  Ten.  Yen. 

Nov.  1907 -Oct.  1908  105,775,122   8,733,627  3,626,405  217,837    1,946,169       68,868   9,020,332    366 

Nov.  1908-Oct.  1909  |l99,689,420l9,694,71l'4,190,239  431,990 12,123,690     297,927,20,424,628!    830 

Nov.  1909-()ct.  1910  338,135,815  38,011,933  2,266,051 185,431 37,516,371     921,777  39,119,140 1,589 

Nov.  1910-Oct.  1911  449,803,07147,867,746    446,032    26,76235,138,557     983,836  48,878,3441,986 

Nov.  1911-Oct.  1912  292,645,39137,052,062  —  —59,325,018'l,720,426'38,772,488 1,575 


3fote ; — The  figures  for  Nov.  1909 — Oct.  19 10  and  those  that  follow  denote  the 
quantities  of  sugar  for  which  the  inspection  of  sugar  was  finished  within  the  period  stated. 
The  following  table  is  the  same  as  this. 
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8ngar 

Keliiied. 

Sugar, 

Kaw. 

Sugar,  RefioecL 

Molasses. 

Total 

Value. 

X    J! 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1  e 

Nov.  1907-rict.  19C8      ... 
Nov  .19U8-Oct.  1909       ... 
Nov.  19(9-Oct.  1910      ... 
Nov.  1910-Oct.  1911      ... 
Nov.  1911-Oct.  1912       ... 

Kill. 

3,507,881 

4,(162,574 

2,266,051 

446,032 

Yen. 
212,977 
334,97. 
185.431 

26,762 

Km 
2,031,215 
2  556  116 
1.341,846 

232,204 
987 

Yen. 

274,056 

345,615 

178  821 

30,257 

128 

Kin. 
715,016 
844,66b 
519,672 
93,628 
26,173 

1     Yen. 
■  30,832 
18,928 

17,045 
3.424 

1,<;21 

Yen. 

304,887 

364.543 

195.866 

33,681 

1,149 

66 

I? 
I 

Kote : — The  'figures  for  refined  sugar  in  Nov.  1911 — Oct.  1912  denote  the  quantity  of 
refined  sugar  which  was  brought  over  from  the  previous  year  and  for  which  the  inspection  of 
sugar  was  finished  in  the  same  year. 


Indigo  liiqnid. 

No.  of 

Index  Number 

Year. 

Factories 

Production. 

Value. 

and 

Workshops. 

Factories. 

Production. 

Value. 

Kin. 

Yen. 

1908 

4,836 

3,756.755 

155.390                    300                    213 

127 

1909 

4,783 

3,165311 

166,297;                  297                   180 

136 

1910 

5,422 

4,416,501 

222,7891                   336 

251 

,                   182 

1911 

4,770 

3,81n,381 

186,8971                   296 

216 

1                   153 

1912 

4,328 

3,129,455 

196,061 

268 

178 

1                   160 
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FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  island  attained  unprecedented  development 
during  the  year  1912,  the  volume  of  the  import  and  exoort  trade  with 
foreign  countries  and  Japan  proper  amounting  to  yen  125,420,000.  The 
figures  show  an  increase  of  yen  7,310,000  or  6.2  per  cen,t.  on  the  preceding 
year  as  shown  hy  the  following  figures : 

Tolume  of  Trade  with  Foreign  Countries  and  Japan  Proper. 


1912. 

1911. 

Inc. 
191 

or  Dec.  in 
2  or  )!M1. 

Exports 

f  To  Foreign  Countries 

J  To  Japan  Proper      

]  To  Chosen         

(^      Total      

Yen. 

14,960.228 

47,736,306 

95,145 

62,791,679 

Yen. 
13,175590 

51,508,302 

135  284 

64,819,176 

Inc. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Yen. 

1,784,638 

3,771,996 

40,139 

2,027,497 

Imports 

From  Foreign  Countries  ... 

From  Japan  Proper 

From  Chosen    

Total      ...     ... 

19,307,126 

43,320,573 

4,717 

62,632,416 

19555,047 

33,738,791 

765 

53,294,603 

Dec 
Inc. 
Inc. 
Inc. 

247,921 

9  581,782 

3  952 

9,337,813 

Total 

With  Foreign  Countries  ... 

With  Japan  Proper 

)  With  "Chosen    

[      Grand  Total ... 

34,267,354 

91,056  879 

99  862 

125,424  095 

32.730,637 

85,247,093 

136,049 

118,113,779 

Inc. 
Inc. 
Dec. 
Inc. 

1,536,717 

5,809.786 

36,189 

7,310,316 

Excess  of  Exports  over  Imports     ... 

159,263 

11,524,573 

— 
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As  shown  by  tlie  above  table,  the  trade  for  1012  resulted  in  a  decrease 
of  exports  by  yen  2,020,000  and  in  an  increase  of  imports  by  yen  9,330,000 
on  the  previous  year,  hence  the  great  increase  in  the  total  volume  of 
trade  already  referred  to.  This  remarkable  increase  in  the  foreign  trade 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  development  of  sugar  and  other  productive  indus- 
tries, the  completion  of  means  of  communication  and  of  the  organs  of 
monetary  circulation,  the  rise  of  engineering  undertakings,  public  and 
private,  and  the"  increased  demand  along  with  the  changes  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  natives  of  the  island.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  island 
was  also  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  favorable  condition  of  com- 
merce and  industry  in  Europe  and  America  due  to  the  rich  harvest  of 
agricultural  products  and  by  the  activities  of  various  industries  in 
China  owing  to  the  gradual  restoration  of  order  after  the  revolutionary 
disturbances  there.  The  number  of  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  that 
entered  or  left  the  ditferent  open  ports  of  the  island  in  1912  was  2,760  with 
a  gross  tonnage  of  1,650,663  tons. 

The  tables  relating  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  island  follow: 
Value  of  Exports  and  Import!^.    (In  Yen.) 


Year. 


Exports.  Imports. 


i      Excess  of  Index 

Total.  Imports  over  I    Number 

Exports.  of  Total. 


Articles 
for  Use 
in  Ships. 


1908... 
1909... 
1910... 
1911... 
1912... 


9,297,898 
11,687,576 
11,986,096 
13,175,590 


17,074,766 
12,591,470 
19.852,562 
19,555,047 


14,960,228        19,307,126 


26,372,664' 
24,279,046 
31,838,658 
32,730,637 
34,267,354 


7,776,868 
903,894 
7,866,466 
6,379,457 
4,346,898 


132 
121 
159 
163 
171 


146,785 

82,702 

94,011 

115,947 

160,257 


Value   of    Cjiold   and    Silver    Coins    and    Bullion 
Exported  and  Imported.    (In   Ve/i.) 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

Excess  of  Imports 

over  Exports  or 

vice  versa  marked. 

Index 
Number 
of  Total. 

1908       ' 

68,101 

2,751,381 

2,819,482 

2,683,280 

50 

1909      

158,525 

7,158 

164,683 

(_)      1.50,367 

3   1 

1910      

37,135 

1,132 

38,267 

(— )        36,003 

1 

1911       ...     ... 

12,951 

7,393 

20,344 

(— )          5,558 

0 

1912       ...     ... 

13,448 

6,942 

00,390 

(— )       6,5  oe 

0 
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Taliie  of*  Coiuiitodiiies  I^vported  to  Yarioufii  C'oiiiilrie.s.    (In   ie/t.) 


Countries. 

1908. 

193'.).                1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

• 

China 

Kwantung   Province 

Hon<ikong 

Chosen        

British  India     

Dutch  Indies     

Great  Britain     

France         

Germany     

United  Slates  of  America. 

Australia     

Other  Countries        

Total 

3,198,479 

781,401 

55,603 

.      2,850 

427.876 

201,727 

44  579 

4,556,975 

13  835 

14  .573 
9,297,898 

2,732,092 

300,958 

29,453 

130,896 

11 

752.042 

969,34',) 

1,684,993 

5,049,035 

15.824 

22,923 

11,687,576 

3,-523,053 

151,114 

3,53,616 

65,520 

177,490 

551,242 

6.54,875 

1,285,286 

5,074.500 

8,121 

142  279 

11,986,096 

3,660.730 
2.57,9-53 
368,153 

89,519 

6 

<U6,071 

408,519 

1,645,754 

6  005,284 

11,369 

82  232 

13,175,590 

4,263,780 

13,113 

3<,)2,962 

344,679 
21,-558 

l,186,8!t7 

681,892 

1,573,28'.» 

4,916,913 

73,462 

1,591,683 

14,960,228 

Value  of  Coiunioditics  Imported  i'roia  Various  Couulrics.  (In  Yen.) 


Countries. 


190.S. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1912. 


China         , 

Kwantimg  Province 

Hongkong         

Chosen       

British  India  andl 
Straits  .Settlrmenis./ 
French  Indo-China  ... 

Dutch  Indies     

Asiatic  Russia 

Philippine  Islands 

Siaiu 

Great  Britain     

France        

Germany     ... 
Belgium 

Austria-Hungary 

Turkey       

Netherlands       ...      

United  Stales  of  America, 

Australia    

Hawaii        

Other  Countries        

Total 


4.2420951 
279.095 

167,882, 
49,-505 

1,305,884 

67>568| 

109.612 

42,517| 

4  0871 

67  944 

4,280,990 

11,144 

1,228.844 

149,(i33 

15,444; 

4  576, 

30.057 

2,289.857} 

47,542i 

1,356125: 

1,324,371 

17,074,766! 


4,789,795 

207,132 

168  942 

29,760 

1,3-53,96(J 

62,474' 
220,329, 

8,241! 

61,826' 

2,149,1511 

45.852 

730.787' 

116,914 

16,095 

39,398 

50  376 

1,095,465 

11,901 

4,157 

1,428,915 

12,-591,470 


5,451,922 

305,247 

256,099 

18,852 

1,558.063 

I 

63.914 

169.618 

9 

11.883 

85,177 

3,898,987 

15  285 

2,455.912 

18.6811 

10,225 

924.407 

88.350 

2,707,145 

21,474 

386,177 

1.4.i5,135 

19,852,562 


5,859,954 
380.147 
215,044 

1,460,142 

424,163 
199,822 

6,0841 
96,709; 
4,486,225! 
21.950 
2,756  652 
44  410 
9,179, 
293,627 
59218 
2,732.172 
41.823  j 
756,208 
711.518 
19,555,047 


6,766,701 

1,257,996 

119,254 

2,229,359 

329,272 

307,100 

205 

25,598 

102.249 

3,489,624 

38,408 

l,072,n08 

18,288 

11,622 

55,679 

57,869 

1,699,958 

62,747 

98,411 

1,-564,774 

19,307,126 


€ustom.s-I>uties.  Tonnage  I>ues  and  :tIi8eellaneous  Reeeipts. 

(In   ien.) 


Year. 

Import 
Duties. 

Export 

Duties. 

Tonnage 
Dues. 

Miscellaneous 
Receipts. 

Total. 

Indc.K 
Numiier. 

1908 
191)9 
1910 
1911 
1912 

312.132 

304,520 
265,683 

2,461,303 
1,696  491 
2,478,322 
2,693,96.S 
2,707,895 

18,197 
21,009 
25,107 
30,226 

28,829 

13,00fi 
9,077 
15,419 
2l».9()8 
13,797 

2,804,642 
2.031,097 
2,784,-531 
2,745,102 
2,750,521 

3-57 
258 
354 
349 
350 
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V. 


INTERSTATE  TRADE. 


1.  Trade  with  Japan  Proper. — The  volume  of  trade  of  the  island 
with  Jajjuii  i)ropei-  for  1912,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  is 
as  follows : 


Exports      

Imports 

Total      

Excess  of  Exports 


101: 


Yen. 
47,736,306 

43,320,573 

91,056,879 

4,415,733 


1911 

Yen. 
51,508;302 

33,738,791 

85,247,093 

17,769.511 


Inc.  or  Dec. 


Dec. 
Inc. 
Inc. 


3,771,996 
9,581,782 
5,809,786 


The  trade  Avith  Japan  proper  for  1912  shows  a  decrease  of  yen  3,770,- 
000  in  exports  and  an  increase  of  yen  9,580,000  in  imports,  resulting  in 
an  increase  of  yen  5,800,000  in  the  total  volume  of  trade  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  Of  the  principal  articles  of  export  sugar  showed  a 
falling  off  hy  yen  8,730,000,  in  spite  of  favorable  condition  of  the  mar- 
ket, oA^-ing  to  the  considerable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  cane  production, 
caused  by  the  damages  done  by  storm.  The  increase  in  the  export  of  rice, 
alcohol  and  camphor  failed  to  cover  the  decrease  in  the  export  of  sugar. 
The  articles  imported  from  Japan  proper  have  a  tendency  to  incease  year 
by  year.  The  principal  articles  are  cotton  stuff"  followed  by  salt-water 
fish,  dried  fish  and  other  marine  products,  timber,  iron  and  copper  materi- 
als.  <vheat  flour,  sake  and  other  chief  commodities. 

2.  Trade  with  Chosen. — The  trade  of  the  island  with  Chosen  for  1912, 
as  compared  Avith  the  preceding  year,  is  as  follows : 


1912 

1011 

Inc.  or 

Dec. 

Exports     

95,145 

135,284 

Dec. 

40,139 

Imports     

4,717 

765 

Inc. 

3,952 

Total      

99,862 

136,049 

Dec. 

36,187 

Excess  of  Exports 

90,428 

134,519 

— 

The  trade  relations  betA\  een  the  island  and  Chosen  are  not  intimate. 
The  principal  articles  for  export  are  sugar,  alcohol  and  table  salt  while 
ginseng  forms  the  bulk  of  imports. 

3.  Shipping. — The  number  of  steamships,  and  sailing  vessels  plying 
between  the  island  and  Japan  proper  in  1912  was  1.779  with  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  3,786,202  tons. 
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The  recent  progress  of  the  trade  between  the  island  and  Japan  proper 
may  be  seen  from  the  followin":  table : 

Volume  of  Trade  of  Taiwan  with  Japan  I*ropcr.    (In    )>«.) 


Year, 


Imports.         Exports. 


Total. 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


21.423  ,.S87 
36,309,500 
•17,937,252 
51,643,.58(> 
47,831,151 


20,926,859 
24,006,803 
29,070,095 
33,739,556 
43,325,290 


45,350,246 

60,316,303 
77,007,347 
85,383,142 
91,156,741 


Excess  of 
Exports. 


Index 
Number 
of  Total. 


3,496,528 
12,302,697 

18,867,157 

17.904,030 

4,506,161  { 


778 
1,035 
1,321 
1,465 
1,564 


VI. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

General  Remarks. — Before  Japan's  oeeupatioii  of  Tai\vaii  tliere  Avas 
no  postal  system  in  operation.  I'pon  the  capture  of  Boko  Ishind  by  the 
Japanese  army  in  1895  during  the  Siuo-Japanese  war,  a  field  postal  system 
was  put  into  operation  there  whence  dates  the  postal  system  of  Taiwan. 
Along  Avitli  the  advance  of  the  army  post  offices  were  opened  at  every 
place  where  a  communications  dejiot  was  established.  Afterwards  when 
Taiwan  came  under  the  system  of  civil  administration  these  field  post 
offices  were  converted  into  ordinary  post  and  telegraph  offices  which  were 
divided  into  two  classes.  Telephone  exchanges  were  also  established  and 
post  offices  transacted  the  business  of  telegraph  and  telephone  in  addition 
to  the  postal  business.  At  the  same  time  the  third  class  post  offices  were 
also  established. 

Ordinary  Mail  and  Parcel  Post. — At  the  field  post  offices  military 
mail  matter  alone  was  handled,  but  in  1896  the  handling  of  ordinary  mail, 
parcel  post  and  foreign  mail  was  opened.  Since  1900  when  the  Revised 
Postal  Law  went  into  effect  on  the  island  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
marked  expansion  in  the  postal  service. 

The  tables  relating  to  the  postal  service  in  Taiwan  are  given  beloAv: 

Post    Office. 


Post  Office. 

c 

r 

0 

a 
< 

p 

.2  aJ 

1-1 

Mail  Agency. 

Mail  Office. 

CU 

S  ,5 

0) 

779 

Post 
Box. 

940 

Private 

On 
March 
31  of 

First 
Class. 

Second 
Class. 

Third 
Class. 

Third 
Class, 
(not  col- 
lecting 
mail) 

Post 
Box. 

1908 

2 

14 

34 

19 

2 

56 

14 

14 

27 

33 

14 

1909 

2 

14 

30 

25 

(1) 

1 

62 

16 

17 

27 

38 

848 

1,013 

15 

1910 

2 

13 

30 

22 

68 

14 

18 

25 

39 

880 

1,042 

23 

1911 

2 

13 

28 

26 

71 

19 

18 

IS 

43 

949 

1,114 

21 

(2) 
22 

1912 

2 

13 

39 

25 

67 

16 

19 

. 

42 

925 

1,253 

Note:— (1)  represents  wireless  telegraph  offices, 
exclusive  use. 


(2)    represents   private    post    boxes    for 
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Inland    and    Foreign    Ordinarj'    Mail    Matters. 


t  1-..  J 

,:„„ 

Index  Number. 

Deliv 

ered 

Foreit^ii. 

Inland. 

Foreign. 

Received. 

Year. 

Received. 

Delivered. 

Re- 
ceived. 

De-          Re- 
livered.     ceived. 

De. 
livered. 

Re- 
ceived, 

De- 
livered. 

In- 
land. 

For- 
eign. 

1908... 
1909... 
1910... 
1911... 
1912... 

22,985,942 
(1)  99,625 
24,728,674 
(1)  62,630 
28,342.115 
(1)  92,822 
31,321,853 

(1)  113,697 
30,363,792 

(1)  200,507 

25,175,845 
27,259,110 
31,682,305 
35,408,297 
36,442,667 

160,621 
166,044 
151,647 
167,397 
22,422 

125,222 
119,242 
133,910 
169,711 
174,422 

478 
514 
589 
(■)49 
629 

465 
503 
585 
654 
672 

1,676 
1,733 
1,582 
1,747 
2,206 

709 
('.75 
758 
960 
987 

109.5    78.0 
110.2    71.8 

111.8  88.3 
113.4  101.4 

119.9  82.5 

Xote  : — (1)  Represents  advertisement   mail    matters. 


Inland  and  Foreign  Postal  Parcels. 


Inland. 

Index  Number. 

Delivered  per 

Year. 

Inl. 

liid. 

Foreign. 

100  Received. 

Re- 
ceived. 

De- 
livered. 

Re- 
ceived. 

De- 
livered. 

Re- 
ceived. 

De- 
livered. 

Re- 
ceived. 

De- 
livered. 

Inland. 

Foreign. 

1908... 

264,914 

394,861 

378 

360 

789 

731 

7,560 

900 

149.1 

95.2 

1909... 

300,181 

428,507 

415 

444 

894 

793 

8,30( 

l.llU 

142.7 

107.O 

1910  .. 

366,535 

528,988 

520 

629 

1,092 

979 

10,440 

1,573 

144.3 

121.0 

1911... 

424,121 

631,778 

744 

734 

1,263 

1,169 

14,880 

1,835 

149.0 

98.7 

1912... 

492,426 

711,198 

461 

324 

1,467 

1,316 

9,120 

810 

144.4 

70.3 

Postal  Savings  I>eposits  and  Depositors. 


Total. 

Natives. 

On 

u 

Index   > 

'umber. 

Index  Number. 

March 
31  of 

Depositors 

Amount. 

Amount  pe 
Depositor 

P. 

Amount. 

Depositor? 

c 
< 

Amount  pe 
Depositor 

Depositors. 

c 
c 
E 
< 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

1908 

84,010 

1,801,883 

21.45 

766 

447 

26,074 

361,834 

13.88 

12,299 

29,417 

1909 

90,893 

1,900,700 

20.91 

829 

472 

30,094 

396,992 

13.19 

14,195 

32,276 

1910 

100,819 

1,918,861 

19.03 

919 

476 

35,990 

436,347 

22.12 

16,976 

3.5,475 

1911 

143,650 

2,276,801 

15.85 

.    1,310 

565 

74,441 

583,167 

7.83 

35,114 

47,412 

1912 

138,675 

2,400,912 

17.31 

1,265 

596 

64,588 

460,438 

7.13 

30,466 

37,434 
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VII. 


TELEGRAPHS. 

While  Taiwan  was  under  military  administration,  private  tele- 
grams were  handled  by  the  field  telegraph  corps.  With  the  establishment 
of  the  civil  administration  on  the  island  the  management  of  the  telegraph 
was  transferred  to  llu'  OHiee  of  Comnmnications.  Owing  to  tlie  recent 
rise  of  industries  in  the  island  and  to  the  reduction  of  the  tolls  between 
Japan  proper  and  Taiwan,  the  number  of  messages  handled  has  remark- 
ably increased  of  late.  In  1910  a  wireless  telegraph  was  installed  at 
Fukiicaku  and  a  submarine  eal)le  (single  line)  was  laid  between  Tamsui 
and  Nagasaki  (672  nautical  miles)  to  facilitate  the  communication  be- 
tween the  island  and  Japan  proper. 

The  tables  relating  to  telegraph  follow: 

Telegrapliic  L.iiie. 

(Open  to  the  Public.) 


On 

Overland. 

River 

-bed. 

Submarine. 

March 

Length  of 

1  ength  of 

Length  of 

Length  of 

Let  gth  of 

Length  of 

31  of 

Lines. 

Wires. 

Lines. 

Wires. 

Lines. 

Wires. 

ri.   cho.\             ri.    clio. 

ri.clio. 

ri.cho. 

ri.  clio. 

rixfio. 

1908 

27;^.<i7               87(5.2:? 
*  4.12 

2.24 

4.88 

56.17 

107.19 

1909 

2ir).2(i                711. K! 
1             *  7.22 

2.24 

4.88 

5K.17 

107.19 

1910 

222.27  j            707.25 
*19.11 

0.53 

4.23 

729.43 

729.43 

1911 

221.10  [            757.2.5 

0..53 

4.23 

57.9(5 

57.96 

*H.S.1C. 

1912 

223.21 

H79.12 
*44  1'; 

— 

— 

57.96 

57.96 

-*  represents  wires   installed  along  with   telephone  wires. 


Inland  iiiKi  Foreign  Telegraphic  Messages. 


Sent. 

Received. 

Index  Number. 

Received 

Per  100 

Sent. 

Charged. 

Free. 

Total. 

Charged. 

Free. 

Total. 

Sent. 

Re- 
ceived. 

1908 

384,6(58 

113,806 

498,474 

372,073 

95,966 

468,039 

251 

220 

1 

93.9 

1 

1909 

387,996 

119,494 

507,49( 

384,473 

110,137 

494,610 

256 

233 

97.5 

1910 

495,761 

153,149 

648,91( 

486,428 

137,973 

(524,401 

327 
417 

294 

96.2 

1911 

(532,708 

195,877 

828,585 

(i2(5J32 

170,335 

797,0(57 

375 

96.2 

1912 

(574,.57( 

j       228,792 

'      903,36'^ 

(579,473 

200,985 

880,45H 

4,55 

414 

97.^ 

42i 


vni. 

TELEPHONES. 

When  the  telephone  exchange  was  opened  in  1900.  the  total  length  of 
telephone  wires  was  380  ri  with  5  telephone  offices,  and  the  telephone 
messages  transacted  were  small  in  number.  Since  that  time  both  lines 
and  wires  have  been  extended  year  bj'  year.  In  191*2  the  overhead  wires 
in  the  city  of  Taihokn  were  converted  into  an  underground  system  and 
the  number  of  telephone  offices  were  increased.  As  a  consequence  both 
telephone  subscribers  and  telephone  messages  have  greatly  increased  in 
number. 


IX. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  total  length  of  railway  lines  open  to  traffic  at  the  end  of  1912  was 
271.4  miles  of  trunk  line  (consisting  of  the  Jukan,  Tanisui  and  Hozan 
lines),  22.4  miles  of  the  Taito  line  and  8.8  miles  of  the  Arisan  line,  making 
a  total  of  302.6  miles  which  is  an  increase  of  6.6  miles  on  the  preceding 
year.  The  mileage  traversed  by  trains  was  1,65-1,702  miles  and  that  by 
cars  wa^  24,779,352  miles.  The  number  of  passengers  was  4,735,544  and 
the  gross  tonnage  of  freight  was  1,122.251  tons  of  which  1,118,845  tons 
was  commercial  freight  and  3,406  tons  luggage.  The  railway  receipts 
amounted  to  yen  4,793,505.  The  business  of  the  different  lines  for  the 
same  year  is  given  below. 

Trunk  Line. —  (Consisting  of  the  Jukan,  Tamsui  and  Hozan  lines). 
The  trunk  line  forms  the  brain  of  the  different  lines  of  the  island,  and 
the  activities  of  the  railway  traffic  in  the  island  solely  depends  upon  the 
trunk  line.  The  length  of  the  line  open  to  traffic  at  the  end  of  1912  was 
271.4  miles.  The  mileage  traversed  by  trains  Avas  1,605,917  miles  and  that 
by  cars  was  24,487,599  miles.  The  number  of  passengers  was  4,561,993 
and  the  gross  tonnage  of  freight  was  1.083,538  tons  with  the  total  receipts 
amounting  to  yen  4,730,550,  detailed  as  follows: 

(A)  Jukan  Line  between  Keelung  and  Taku:  The  length  of  line 
open  to  traffic  247.3  miles ;  the  mileage  traversed  by  trains  1,507.- 
204  miles;  the  mileage  traversed  by  cars  23,518,190  miles;  the 
number  of  passengers  4,083,377 ;  the  tonnage  of  freight  1,043,- 
354  tons  and  the  receipts  yen  4,532,440. 

(B)  Tamsui  Line  between  Taikohu  and  Tamsui :  The  length  of  line 
open  to  traffic  13.2  miles;  the  mileage  traversed  by  trains  50,491 
miles:  the  mileage  traversed  by  cars  508,741  miles;  the  number 
of  passengers  256,481 :  the  tonnage  of  freight  10,706  tons :  and 
the  receipts  yen  85,747. 
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(C)  Hozan  Line  between  Taku  and  Kukyokudo :  The  length  of  line 
open  to  traffic  10.9  miles;  the  mileage  traversed  by  trains  48,221 
miles;  the  mileage  traversed  by  cars  460,668  miles;  the  number 
of  passengers  222,135;  the  tonnage  of  freight  25,578  tons;  and 
the  receipts  yen  112,363. 

2.  Taito  Line  (between  Karenko  and  Horin).  The  length  of  the  line 
■open  to  traffic  increased  to  22.4  miles  in  1912  by  the  opening  of  the  sec- 
tion between  Keiko  and  Horin,  6.6  miles  in  length.  Along  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  line  the  business  of  the  railway  has  developed  every  year. 
The  mileage  traversed  by  trains  in  the  same  year  was  29,804  miles  and 
that  by  cars  was  167,539  miles.  The  number  of  j^assengers  was  88,115 
and  the  gross  tonnage  of  freight  was  24.711  tons  with  total  receipts 
amounting  to  yen  37,582. 

3.  Arisan  Line  (between  Kagi  and  Chikutozaki ).  The  length  of 
the  line  open  to  traffic  at  the  end  of  1912  was  8.8  miles.  The  mileage 
traversed  by  trains  was  18,981  miles  and  that  by  cars  124,213  miles.  The 
number  of  passengers  was  85,436  and  the  gross  tonnage  of  freight  14,003 
tons  with  total  receipts  amounting  to  yen  25,373. 

The  tables  respecting  raihvays  are  given  below : 


On 

Station. 

Length 
of  Lines. 

Polling  Stock. 

Index  Number. 

March  31 
of 

Engine 
Cars. 

Passenger 
Carriages. 

Freight 
Wagons. 

Total. 

Length 
of  Lines. 

Rolling 
Stock. 

1908 

1909 

1910...     ... 

1911 

1912 

73 
73 

81 
83 
85 

miles. 
271.3 

271.3 

290.7 

296.0 

302.6 

54 
59 
66 
74 

85 

112 
122 
131 
134 

160 

82() 

960 

1,053 

1,152 

1,199 

992     ' 
1,141 
1,250 
1,360 
1,444 

448 
448 
481) 
489 
500 

878 
1,010 
1,106 
1,204 
1,278 

First. 
Class. 

Second 
Class. 

Third 

Class. 

Total. 

Index  Number. 

Year. 

First 
Class. 

Second 
Class. 

Third 
Class. 

Total. 

1908 

69,115 

12,423 

2,609,496 

2,691,034 

287 

295 

1,083 

1,015 

1909 

80,041 

16,384 

2,913,553 

3,009,978 

332 

389 

1,209 

1,135 

1910 

91,622 

22,072 

3,421,001 

3,534,695 

380 

524 

1,419 

1,333 

1911 

106,632 

26,831 

3,877,882 

4,011,345 

442 

637 

1,609 

1,513 

1912 

121,904 

52,270 

4,562,918 

4,737,092 

506 

1,241 

1,893 

1,787 
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Index  Number. 

Sent 

Rece 

Lved. 

Year. 

Sent. 

Received. 

Luggages. 

Freights. 

Luggages. 

Freights. 

Lug- 
gages. 

Freights. 

Lug- 
gages. 

Freights. 

Ton.       ! 

Ton.        \        Ton. 

Ton.       \ 

1908 

2,468,533 

710,461      2,468,533 

710,461           611 

3,068 

611 

2,760 

1909 

3,160,940 

851,932      3,160,940 

851,932           782 

3,679 

782 

3,309' 

1910 

3,825,592 

l,062,963i     3,825,592 

1,062,963 

947 

4,590 

947 

4,129 

1911 

4,751,066 

1,195,588     4,751,066 

1,195,588 

1,176 

5,163 

1,176 

4,644 

1912 

5,721.531 

1,118,84.' 

)      5,721,536 

1,118,845 

1,416 

4,832 

1,416 

4,346 

Year. 


Fares. 


Fre'ghts. 


Total. 


Index 

ISumber. 


Percentage. 


Fares. 


Freights. 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Yen. 
1,176,696 

1,380,481 

1,711,413 

1,893,714 

2,23.5,894 


Yen. 
1,-530,248 

1,907,660 

2,339,141 

2,622,874 


Yen. 
2,706,945 

3,288,141 

4,050,554 

4,516,589 


2,548,034     I     4,773,928 


1,164 
1,414 
1,741 
1,942 
2.052 


43.5 
42.0 
42.3 
41.9 
46.6 


56.5 
58.0 
57.7 
.58.1 
.53.4 


c 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Profits. 

■^  o 

o  _o 

Average 

per  Day  per  Mile. 

Index 
Number. 

Receipts. 

Ex- 
penses. 

Profits. 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ex- 
penses. 

1908 

2,715,829 

1,449,226 

1,266,603 

43.3 

27,342 

14,590 

12,752 

791 

347 

1909 

3,301,045 

1.559,444 

1,741,601 

63.5 

33,336 

15,748 

17,588 

961 

374 

1910 

/(I) 
1(3J 

4,053.214 

4,496 

10,604 

1,732,767 
18,224 

;             7,83!) 

2,320,447 

13.728 

2,766j 

83.6 

40,931 
4,001 
6,621 

17,498 

16,219 

4,894 

23,433 

12,218 

1,727 

1,180 
100 
100 

415 
100 
100 

1911 

1(3) 

4.492.313 
19  983 
24,62! 

;     1,869,748 
80,048 
22,338 

2,622.565 

(-)  60,065 

2,291 

92,7 

45,232 
3  940 
7,647 

18,826 

15,782 

^    6,936 

26.406 

(-)  11,842 

711 

1,;506 
444 
232 

448 
439 

285 

1912 

/(I) 
11(2) 
1(3) 

4,730,55(1 
37 .582 
25,373 

2,134,422 

96.77< 

!          29,72! 

2,596,128 

.59.144 

4,3.56 

88.0 

47,754 
4.893 
7,899 

21,547 

12559 

9,256 

26,207 
(-)    7,706 
(-)    1,357 

1,377 

836 
239 

512 
.531 
379 

>'ote : — (1)  represents  the  trunk  line.  (2)  represents  the  Taito  line.  (3)  represents 
the  Arisan  line.  The  balance  of  the  receipts  in  the  above  table  with  the  fares  and  freight  in 
the  preceding  table  are  the  miscellaneous  receipt.'^.  The  receipts  in  the  above  table  do  not 
include  various  refunds.     (-)  represents  loss. 
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Waterways. 

Special  Sea-Routes. — I'lJon  tlie  establishment  of  tlie  civil  adminis- 
tration in  Taiwan  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kabushiki  Kaisha  (Osaka  Merchant 
Shipping  Company)  was  ordered  by  tlie  government  to  open  a  steamship 
service  between  Keeking  of  the  island  and  Kobe  of  Japan  proper  via  the 
Okinawa  islands  with  three  steamships.  At  the  same  time  the  Imari 
Transport  Company  was  also  ordered  to  start  a  regular  service  between 
Keelung  and  Takii  via  Boko  Island  and  Aiii)in  with  a  steamer  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  mail  matters.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  specified 
sea-routes  of  the  island  on  which  subsidies  were  granted-  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Afterwards  Avitli  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  sea-routes 
between  Taiwan  and  Japan  proper  and  of  the  coasting  lines  of  the  island, 
the  Osaka  Shosen  Kabushiki  Kaisha  was  ordered  to  open  a  steamship  line- 
between  the  island  and  South  China,  hi  1!)11  four  steanu'rs  of  over  6,000- 
tons  each  were  employed  on  the  liiu'  betAveen  the  island  and  Japan  pro- 
per. In  1912  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kabushiki  Kaisha  (Japan  ]\[ail  Steam- 
ship Company)  and  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kabushiki  Kaisha  were  appointed 
as  before  to  engage  in  the  subsidized  steamship  services  for  three  years 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Taku-Shanghai  line  was  extended  to  Tientsin 
with  Dairen  as  a  port  of  call  for  wliich  the  amount  of  subsidy  was  increas- 
ed. 

Registered  Ships. — Before  Taiwan  came  into  Japan's  possession  there 
were  only  a  small  luunber  of  steam  boats  and  several  hundred  junks  and 
no  system  was  in  operation  foi-  tin'  administration  of  ships.  ^Vfter  the 
island  was  placed  under  Japanese  administration,  the  Government-Gene- 
ral of  Taiwan  promulgated  regulations  for  the  control  of  ships  of  Chinese 
build  followed  by  resolutions  governing  the  registration  of  ships  in 
Taiwan,  detailed  relations  foi-  the  enforcement  of  the  same  regula- 
tions and  regulations  for  the  nu^asurement  of  ships.  Upon  the  promul- 
gation of  these  regulations  the  administration  of  shipping  in  Taiw^an  was 
j)laced  on  a  firm  basis  and  the  maritime  laws  and  regulations  of  the  island 
are  now  almost  unified  with  those  of  Japan  ju'oper.  According  to  investi- 
gation at  the  eiul  of  1912,  there  were  in  Taiwan  'y2  steamships  of  the 
Euroj)ean  build.  19  sailing  vessels.  838  ships  of  -lapanest'  build  and  0,;335. 
shii)s  of  Chinese  build. 

Harbor  Construction. — Owing  to  the  lack  of  natural  ports  and  har- 
bors, the  island  of  Taiwan  has  long  been  put  to  great  inconvenience  in 
its  marine  transi)ortation.  With  a  view  to  i-emoving  this  ilefect,  the 
Government-(ieiu'ral  of  Taiwan  has  recently  started  harbor-works  both 
at  Keelung  and  Taku. 
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X. 


FIXANX'E. 

The  finances  of  Taiwan  con.sist  of  the  special  account  of  the  Govern- 
ment-General of  Taiwan  and  the  account  for  local  taxes.     The  former  was 
-carried  into  effect  from  the  fiscal  year  1897-98  and  the  latter  from  tlie 
fiscal  year  1898-99.     The  special  account  was  first  organized  to  defray  ail 
the  expenses  required  for  the  general  administration  of  Taiwan  with  the 
revenue  of  the  island  and  the  fixed  grant  made  annually  by  the  National 
Treasury.     Along  with  the  development,  however,  of  sources  of  revenue 
on  the  island,  the  grant  from  the  National  Treasury  had  been  reduced 
year  by  year,  and  the  finances  of  Taiwan  were  made  independent  since 
the  object  of  parang  the  expenses  of  the  local  governments  and  other  dis- 
bursements necessary  for  the  general  admini.stration  of  the  island  with 
the  revenue  from  taxes  imposed  on  tilings  not  taxable  under  the  special 
account,  with  the  exception  of  the  supplementaiy  land  tax,  and  the  sub- 
vention from  .special  account.     Among  the  principal  sources  of  revenue 
in  the  special  account  for  1912-13  were  sugar  excise,  land  tax,  receipts 
from  monopolies  (opium,  camphor,  tobacco  and  salt),  receipts  from,  rail- 
ways, receipts  from  post  and  telegi'aph,  and  sake  tax.  while  the  income 
of  the  account  for  the  local  taxes  were  house  tax,  supplementary  land  tax, 
goods  sale  business  tax  and  slaughter  tax. 

The  tables  in  reference  to  the  finances  of  Taiwan  follow: 

ReTenue  of  tlie  I^oTeriimeiit-Geueral  of  Taiwau.    (in  Vm.) 


Ordinary. 

Extra-                  „       , 
J.                         Total, 
ordinary. 

Index 
Number. 

Percentage. 

Year. 

„   ,.                Extra- 
Ordinary.  .  ^^^-^^^^^ 

1898 ... 

1903 

1908 

1913 ... 

7,493  655 
12.396,007 
26,832,438 
38,035,159 

4.125,384          11,619,038 

7,641.526          20,037.533 

10,173,326          37,005,764 

5,020,207          43,055,366 

444 

766 
1,414 
1,645 

64.5              35.5 
61.9              38.1 
72.5              27.5 
88.3              11.7 

Xote : — The  figures  for  1898,  1903  and  1908  represent  the  settled   accounts    while    those 
for  1913  the  budget  estimates.     The  tables  following  are  the  same  as  this. 


Expenditure  of  the  Ooveriiiiieiit-Geiieral  of  Taiwan.    (In  len.) 


Year. 


Ordinary. 


Extra- 
ordinary. 


Total. 


Index 
Number. 


Percentage. 


Ordinary. 


Extra- 
ordinary. 


1898... 
1903... 
1908... 
1913.. 


8,008,796; 
12,457,243 
19,758  176 
26,140,360 


3,208.391' 
6.652  036i 

10.908,279! 

14,321,832,' 


11,217.187| 
19,109.279 
30,669.455 
40,462,192 


116 
198 
318' 
419, 


71.4 
65.2 
64.4 
64.6i 


28.6 
34.8 
35.6 
35.4 
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Receipts  ol'  llic  Account  for  the  Local  Taxes.    (In   Ven.) 


Ordinary. 

Extra-                 rr  .  1 
,.                        Total. 

ordinary.       i 

Index 
N  umber. 

Percentage. 

Year. 

Ordinary-. 

Extra- 
ordinary. 

1898 

1903 

1908 

1913 

747,851 
2,427.069 
3.441,821 
3,768,443 

1 

410               748,261 

2,001.211'            4,428,281 

4,328,447,           7,770,268 

1,593,834            5,362,277 

100 

592 

1,038 

717 

99.9 
54.8 
44.3 
70.3 

0.1 
45.2 
55,7 
29.7 

Disbui'sciiieiits  oi'  the  Account  lor  T^ocal  Taxes.    (In   }>; 


■Pvfn 

Index 
Number. 

Percentage. 

Year. 

Ordinary. 

^^r"^^"                 Total, 
ordinary. 

i 

Ordinary. 

Extra- 
ordinary. 

1898 

1908 

1908...     ...     ... 

1913 

592.365 
3,640,127 
5,485,277 
4,404,432 

34,182 

435,175 

1,296.238 

957,845 

626,546 
4.075,302 
6,781,515 
5,362,277 

100 

(i50 

1,082 

856 

94.5 
89.3 
80.9 
82.1 

5.5 
10.7 
19.1 

17.9 

XI. 


MONOPOLIES. 

Opium. — The  principal  material  of  opium  paste  comes  from  India  aud 
Persia.  The  production  of  opium  paste  in  1913  was  put  at  31,378  kwan 
and  the  amount  of  opium  paste  sold  to  opium  dealers  by  the  local  govern- 
ments was  27,307  kwan  valued  at  yen  5,262,606. 

Salt. — The  ^Monopoly  Bureau  of  the  Government-General  of  Taiwan 
has  long  directed  its  attention  to  the  extension  of  salt  fields  and  as  a 
result  the  total  area  of  salt  fields  in  1913  was  extended  by  105  ko  over  the 
previous  year.  The  pi'oduetion  of  salt  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 
105,300,000  kin. 

Camphor. — The  total  (iiuuitity  of  camphor  sold  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica in  1913  was  7,300,000  kin  while  the  total  quantity  of  camphor  exported 
from  the  island  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  6,190,000  kin.  The  total 
amount  from  sale  of  camphor  and  its  by-products  was  estimated  at  yen 
5,808,000. 

The  cost  of  i)lantatioii  of  camphor-tree  forests  in  the  island  is  de- 
frayed by  the  funds  belonging  to  the  ^Monopoly  Bureau.  Since  1900 
plantation  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Industrial  Bureau  aud  the 
local  governments.  At  the  same  time  encouragement  has  been  given  to 
the  afforestation  of  camphor  hy  private  individuals.  In  1913  the  manage- 
ment of  the  camphor  tree  afforestation  work  was  transferred  to  the 
]\Ionopoly  Bureau  from  the  Industrial  Bureau.     The  area  afforested  by 
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the  ]\Ionoi)cly  Hureau  in  {lie  uanu  viar  was  2()o  cho  ^vitl!  a  total  lumilx'.r 
of  over  5413,000  eainphor-trees  planted,  while  the  area  aflforested  by  the 
local  governments  was  :504  cho  Avith  a  total  number  of  move  than  654,000 
camphor  trees  planted. 

Tobacco. — -Since  the  monopoly  system  was  put  into  operation  by  the 
Governnn'nt-({eneral  of  Taiwan  the  Monopoly  Bureau  has  made  every 
eflPort  to  improve  the  quality  of  tobacco  by  preventing  its  careless  manu- 
facture, Avith  satisfactory  results.  Tobacco  leaf  produced  in  China,  which 
is  used  as  material  for  cut-tobacco  in  Taiwan,  showed  an  unprecedenteit 
decrease  in  1913  and  as  a  consequence  its  price  more  or  less  appreciated. 

The  private  management  of  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  was  super- 
seded by  the  direct  management  of  the  Monopoly  Bureau  in  1913  and  the 
w^ork  Avas  started  at  a  new^  factory  by  using  up-to-date  machines  Avith 
electricity  for  motive  poAver.  The  total  amount  from  the  sale  of  the 
different  kinds  of  tobacco  for  the  same  year  Avas  estimated  at  yen  4,523,- 
000. 

The  tables  respecting  monopolies  in  the  island  folloAvs : 
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Production  of  Opium  l»aste.    (In  Momme.) 

First  Cla<s 
Opium 
Paste. 

Second 

Class 

Opium 

Paste. 

Third 

Index 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Year. 

Opium 
Paste. 

Total. 

First 
Class. 

Second 
Class. 

Third 

Class. 

1897 
1902 
1907 
1912 

2,209,978 

8,807,150 

28,916,350 

25,618,800 

5,665,431 
1,034,350 

31,437,173 

19,011,100 
7,653,200 
5,759,000 

39,312,582 

28,852,600 

36,569,550 

5,759,000 

3,162 
2,321 
2,942 
2,524 

5.6 
30.5 
79.1 
81.6 

14.4 
3.6 

80.0 
65.9 
20.9 
18.4 

Amount  oi"  i^alc  of  Opium  Paste.    (^In  Yen) 


First    Class 
Opium 
Paste. 

Second 
Class 

Opium 
Paste. 

Third 

Class 

Opium 

Paste. 

Total. 

Index 
Number. 

Percentage. 

Year. 

First 
Class. 

Second 
Class. 

Third 

Class. 

1897 
1902 
1907 
1912 

29,958 

922,586 

3,90(),486 

5,291,196 

157,539 

348,348 

12 

742,818 

1,920,829 

946,392 

736,642 

930,315 
3,191,763 

4,852,890 
6,027,838 

100 
343 
522 

648 

3.2 

28.9 
80.5 
87.8 

16.9 
10.9 

79.9 
60.2 
19.5 
122 

Amount  of  Sale  of  Tabic  Salt.    (In   Yen.) 


In  Taiwan. 

In  Japan 
Proper. 

Others. 

Total. 

Index 
Number. 

Percentage. 

Year. 

In 
Taiwan. 

In  Japan 
Proper. 

1900 

1904 

1908...     

1912 

245,138 

408,667 
522,240 
554,.570 

113,196 
144,500 
111,100 

178,382 

1,370 
59,285 
14,980 

3.58,324 
5.54,537 
692,624 
747,932 

132 

205 
256 
276 

68.4 
73.7 
75.4 
74.1 

31.6 
2(5.3 
24.6 
25.9 
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Aiiioiiiit  of  C'aiiiplior  and  C'uiiiplior  Oil  Rciiiiiiicratioii  (In  Yen) 


Year. 

Cairphor. 

Camphor  Oil. 

Total. 

Index    Number. 

1900 
1904 
1908 
1912 

895,r>32 
1,331,733 
1,331,733 
1,462,294 

316,948 
1,222,097 
1,222,097 
1,062,316 

1,212,480 
2,553,830 
2,553,830 
2,524,610 

192 
405 
405 
401 

Xotc  : —Besides  the  amount  mentioned  in   the  obove  table,    the    sum  of   yen  712,355  was  paid 
to  the  Department  of  P'inance  in   1904  for  camphor  produced  in  Japan  proper. 

XII. 

EDUCATION. 

History. — Tlie  ediica.tioiial  system  of  Taiwan  dates  from  1895  Avlieii 
the  Hchool  Affairs  Section  was  established  in  the  Government-General  of 
Taiwan.  In  the  following  year  a  language  school  was  established  at  Tai- 
hoku  and  a  number  of  language  institutes  a*  some  important  centres  of  tlu^ 
island.  This  was  the  forerunner  of  various  educational  institutions  in  Tai- 
Avan.  Tn  1808  the  system  of  the  public  schools  was  jiiit  into  opci-ation, 
for  the  education  of  the  native  children  and  that  of  the  i)rimary  school 
for  the  education  of  the  Japanese  children.  Primary  schools  Avere  estab- 
lished at  places  where  Japanese  immigrants  lived  in  large  numbers.  In 
1902  language  schools  were  opened  for  tlie  purpose  of  training  teachers. 
In  1907  a  middle  school  Avas  established  at  Taihoku  and  in  1909  a  higher 
girls'  school  at  the  same  toAvn.  Besides  there  are  among  the  technical  and 
special  schools  tlie  Police  Officers  and  Prison  (Jovernors"  Ti'aining  School 
(established  in  1898).  Medical  School  (established  in  189!)).  Agricultural 
Exi^erimental  Station  (established  in  1900),  Sugar  Industry  Experimental 
Station  (where  the  students  of  the  sugar  industry  are  trained).  Industrial 
Bureau  (Avliere  the  students  of  forestry  are  trained "i  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute   (established  in  1912). 

Primary  Schools. — The  primary  schools  being  undei-  tlie  control  of 
the  Local  Governor,  giA'e  elementary  education  to  the  children  of  school 
age.  The  schools  pay  nuich  attention  to  the  physical  culture  of  childi'cn 
and  mak(^  it  their  main  object  to  give  a  fiuidamental  moral  training  as 
Avell  as  a  national  education,  together  Avith  common  knoAvledge  of  the 
arts  necessary  in  life.  The  rules  for  school  discipline  and  the  qualification 
of  teachers  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  primary  schools  in  Japan  proper. 

Public  Schools. — Tlie  public  schools  being  also  under  the  control  of 
the  Local  (4overnor,  teach  the  Japanese  language  to  the  native  children. 
The  principal  object  of  the  schools  is  to  give  moral  training  in  order  to 
cultivate  the  national  character,  to  promote  the  i)hysieal  developnu»nt 
and  to  give  connnon  knoAvledge  of  arts  necessary  in  life.  The  course  is 
six  years  Avhich  may  be  redtu'cd  to  four  years  according  to  the  cii'cum- 
.stances  of  the  locality. 
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Aborigines'  Public  Schools. — Publii-  schools  are  provided  for  the 
children  of  the  aborigines.  The  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Local  Governor  and  are  established  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Taiwan.  The  term  of  study  is  four  years  and  the  subjects  of 
study  consist  of  ethics,  language  and  aritlimetic  to  which  one  or  more  sub- 
jects of  agriculture,  handicraft  and  music  may  be  added  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  locality. 

Kindergailens.-^— Sanction  for  the  establishment  of  a  kindergarten  is 
granted  by  the  Governor-General  of  Taiwan  in  accordance  "sWth  the  pro- 
visions of  the  regulations  governing  private  schools.  Children  of  be- 
tween full  three  years  old  and  the  school  age  are  brought  up  at  the  kinder- 
garten. At  present  there  are  three  kindergartens  in  Taihoku.  Taichu  and 
Tainan. 

Middle  School. — The  ^Middle  Schools  are  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Governor  General  of  Taiwan.  Among  the  teachers  are  some  foreign- 
ers, both  male  and  female.  The  school  makes  it  its  object  to  give  the 
higher  common  education  to  Japanese  boys,  and  is  divided  into  the  First 
and  Second  Departments.  The  First  Department  of  the  Middle  School 
differs  from  the  public  middle  school  in  Japan  proper.  The  students  live 
in  the  school  dormitories  where  they  are  trained  under  strict  discipline. 
The  term  of  study  is  six  years,  and  for  those  desirous  of  entering  practi- 
cal business  after  graduation,  a  higher  course  is  established  for  the  term 
of  two  years.  The  Second  Department  of  the  Middle  School  has  the  same 
object  as  that  of  the  public  middle  school  in  Japan  proper,  and  the  term 
of  study  is  also  five  j'ears  with  a  supplementary  course  for  the  term  of  one 
year. 

Hig-her  Girls'  School. — The  Higher  Girls'  School  is  also  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Governor-General  of  Taiwan  and  makes  it  its  object 
to  give  the  higher  common  education  to  Japanese  girls.  The  term  of  study 
is  four  years  with  the  supplementary  course  for  one  year. 

Language  School. — The  Language  School,  being  also  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Governor-General  of  Taiwan,  consists  of  the  Primary  Normal 
Depaii;ment,  Public  Normal  Department.  Language  Department  aiid 
Technical  Department.  Besides  there  are  some  subordinate  schools  at- 
tached to  the  Language  School.  The  Primary  Normal  Department  trains 
Japanese  teachers  of  the  primary  school  and  the  Public  Normal  Depart- 
ment. Japanese  teachers  and  native  instructors  of  the  public  schooL  The 
Language  Department  has  as  its  object  the  giving  of  a  middle  class 
education  to  the  native  young  men  and  principally  teaches  the  Japanese 
language.  Besides  a  primary  school,  public  school  and  girls'  school  are 
attached  to  the  Language  School. 

Industrial  Institute. — An  Lidustrial  Institute  is  attached  to  the 
School  Affairs  Section  of  the  Civil  Administration  Department  of  the 
Government-General  of  Taiwan.  Knowledge  and  arts  necessary  for  an 
artisan  are  given  to  the  native  young  men  at  this  institute,  the  term  of 
study  being  three  years. 
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SECTION    XX. 


Chosen. 


I. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

Ohosen  is  a  large  ])eniiisula  situated  in  tlie  south-eastern  [)art  of 
Asia. 

The  longest  and  shortest  distances  from  the  south  to  the  north  are 
about  190  and  150  ri  respectively  (a  ri  heing  ahout  two  and  a  half  miles)  ; 
while  the  breadth  at  the  narrowest  part  from  the  east  to  the  west  is 
about  40  ri,  and  at  the  broadest  part  the  estent  does  not  exceed  70  ri. 
It  extends  from  124°  18'  to  130°  54'  east  longitude,  and  from  33°  12'  to 
43^  2'  north  latitude,  covering  an  area  of  some  14,123  square  ri. 

In  the  east  it  faces  the  Japan  Sea  and  in  the  west  the  Yellow  Sea. 
In  tl'.e  north  it  is  bounded  by  Manchuria  and  the  Russian  littoral  pro- 
vinces, the  Yalu  river,  and  a  part  of  th?  Amur  river.  In  the  south  it 
is  hounded  by  the   Chosen  Sea. 

The  population  of  Chosen,  according  to  the  census  taken  on  June 
30th,  li)13,  was  264,140  Japanese  living  in  75,015  houses:  14,898,241 
Koreans  living  in  2,921,250  liouses;  and  20.035  foreigners  (including 
Chinese')   living  in  5,031  houses. 

The   rollowing  tal)h'  shows  the  population  in  every  ]irefecture : 


[As   RETURNED   IN   JUNE,   1913.) 


Prefecture 

Number  of  houses 

Population 

J?.panese  Koreans 

Foreign- 
ers 

Total 

Japanese 

Koreans 

Foreign- 
ers 

Total 

Keiki-do 

Chusei-Hokudo. 
Chusei-Nando.  ... 
Zenra-Hokudo.... 

20,57n     306.932 
1,.387     132,376 
3,065    202,646 
4,36o     132,376 

1,370 

^8 

353 

68 

328.881 
1.33,831 
206,964 
133,831 

75,024 
4,461 

13,319 
4,461 

1,. 543,838 
665,847 

1,017,522 
665,847 

5,022 
212 

1,151 
212 

1,623,884 
670,.520 

1,031,992 
670,520 
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Prefecture 

Number  of  houses 

Popu 

ation 

Japanese 

Koreans 

Foreign- 
ers 

Total 

Japanese 

Koreans 

Foreign- 
ers 

Total 

Zenra-Nando.    ... 

5,437 

202,046 

353 

200,934 

13,319 

1,017,522 

1,151 

1,031,992 

Keisho-Hokudo. 

5,050 

209,326 

216 

213,902 

15,236 

1,002,299 

687 

1,018,222 

Keisho-Nando. ... 

16,444 

342,107 

136 

347,680 

18,808 

1,684,480 

552 

1,703,840 

Kokai-do. 

2,187 

135,959 

207 

238,353 

6,634 

1,138,967 

930 

1,146,531 

Heian -Nando.   ... 

4,805 

198,342 

390 

203,627 

16,778 

971,062 

2,564 

990,404 

Heian-Hokudo ... 

2,854 

194,187 

S90 

197,931 

8,609 

1,081,702 

4,583 

1,094,894 

Kogen-do 

1,863 

182,371 

750 

184,987 

5,561 

959,554 

892 

966,007 

Kankyo-Nando. 

3,634 

184,639 

327 

188,600 

13,510 

1,059,729 

1,909 

1,075,148 

Kankyo-Hokudo 

2,300 

78,375 

113 

80,848 

7,604 

473.040 

770 

481,414 

Grand  Total 

75,015 

2,921,250 

5,031 

3,001,296 

264,146 

14,898,241 

20,035 

15,182,422 

n. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Introduction. — Reasons   for   Annexation. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  always  been  earnest  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  Far  East;  but  as  Chosen  had  been  a  constant 
source  of  commotion,  involving  Japan  in  serious  trouble,  the  Japanese 
Government  arrived  at  a  number  of  agreements  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  following  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  establish- 
ed a  protective  administrative  system.  .V  Residency-General  was  early 
established  there  in  order  to  assist  the  Korean  authorities  in  carrying  out 
improvements.  But,  despite  conspicuous  changes  in  every  branch  of 
government  effected  through  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Japanese  and 
Korean  Governments,  the  coniplicated  protective  government  was'  unable 
to  guarantee  the  solidity  of  the  household  of  the  former  Emperor  of 
Korea  as  well  as  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  Korean  people  in 
general.  In  addition  to  this,  local  insurgents  and  bandits  could  not  be 
entirely  suppressed,  so  that  the  authorities  were  frequently  called  upon 
to  furnish  escorts  of  policemen  or  gendarmes  to  Government  officials, 
and  others  travelling  through  remote  districts.  On  the  other  hand  the 
rebellious  element  spread  sedition  among  peaceful  people  and  incited 
antipathy  and  hatred  toward  Japanese  officials.  Some  of  them  went 
even  so  far  as  to  assault  those  officials.  Fanatical  desperadoes  assassin- 
ated Mr.  Durham  Stephens,  an  American  and  foreign  advisor  to  the 
Government  of  Korea,  at  San  Francisco  in  IMarch,  1908,  and  Prince  Ito, 
the  first  Resident-General  of  Chosen,  at  Harbin  in  October,  1909.  In  a 
word,  the  conditions  in  Chosen  during  that  period  was  anything  but 
but  peaceful.  Thus  a  complete  renovation  of  the  administration  of  the 
peninsula  was  found  to  be  impossible  because  of  the  prejudice  of  the 
Korean  people  against  Japan  which  could  not  be  allaj^ed  while  suspicion 
and  misgiving  prevailed  among  the  people  themselves.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, most  of  the  Japanese  and  foreign  residents  preferred  to  live 
in  the  cities,  and  open  ports,  or  along  the  railway  lines.     They  could  not 
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penetrate  into  tlie  interior  to  earry  on  agricultural,  commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  Such  being  the  conditions  that  existed  in  Chosen 
at  that  time,  tlie  Japanese  Government  determined  to  eradicate  these 
evils  and  the  annexation  of  Chosen  took  place  on  August  29th,  1910. 

The  Government-General  of  Chosen. 

The  regulations  witli  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  Covermnent- 
Oeneral  of  Chosen  and  otlier  offices  were  pro)iiiilgat('d  on  Se})teinber  30th, 
1910,  by  an  Imperial  ordinance,  and  were  carried  into  effect  on  October  1st 
of  the  same  year. 

According  to  .these  regulations  tlie  Governnu'nt  of  Chosen  is  placed 
under  the  command  of  a  Governor-General  of  a  Shinnin  vnuk.  who  is 
eligible  from   among  generals  or  admirals. 

The  chief  powers  of  the  Governor-General  of  Chosen  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Governor-General,  under  the  direct  command  of  the  Em- 
peror, assumes  the  control  of  the  army  and  naw  within  the  limits 
of  Chosen. 

2.  The  Governor-General  controls  the  administrative  business  of  the 
country  and  may  petition  to  the  Emperor  and  obtain  his  sanction 
for  action  connected  with  the  administration  of  Chosen  tlirough 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 

3.  The  Governor-General  can  prescribe  any  laws  with  the  Imperial 
sanction. 

4.  The  Governor-General,  by  virtue  of  his  official  powers  or  special 
authority  vested  in  him,  is  entitled  to  issue  regulations  for  punish- 
ments of  not  more  than  one  year  imprisonment  or  tine  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  yen. 

5.  The  (lOvernor-General  can  suspend  or  nullify  any  orders  or  ac- 
tion of  offices  under  his  control  in  case  they  are  not  conform- 
able to  the  established  laws,  or  are  detrimental  to  public  welfare. 

0.     The  Governor-General  is  the  head  of  the  oftieials  and  their  ap- 
pointments  or   discharges   should   be    repoi-ted    to    the    Kmperor 
through   the   Prime   INIinister.     The   appointments   or   discharges 
of  officials  below  the  Sonin  rank  may  be  eft'ected  peremptorily. 
7.     The  Governor-General  must  report  to  the  Emperor  the  bestowa' 
of  court  rank  or  decorations  upon  officials  under  his  command. 
An  official  of  Shinnin  rank  is  also  installed  as  Chief  of  the  Polit- 
ical  administration  of  the   (iovernment-General  of  (.'hosen.     He 
assists  the  Governoi'-Geiieral,   and   sii|)ei'iiiteii<ls  the   business  of 
every  department. 
The  Government-General  of  Chosen   consists  of  the  secretariate   of 
the    Governor-(Jeneral,    general's   business    department;    departments    of 
the  interior,  finance,  agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  and  of  justice. 

The  Boards  of  Central  Political  Aft'airs,  of  Investigations,  of  Provin- 
cial Administration,  and  of  the  Police  ;  Courts  of  Justice ;  Bureau  of  Rail- 
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ways,  of  C'oiiiniunications,  of  ^Monopoly,  and  of  Special  Land  Surveying 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Government-General. 

Every  board  or  bureau  has  its  chief  official  who,  under  the  orders 
of  the  Governor-General,  manages  the  business  of  the  office  and  directs 
the  work  of  officials  under  his  control. 

Courts  of  Justice. 

In  consequence  of  the  annexation  on  August  29,  1910,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  ncAV  regulations  of  the  Government-General,  the  former 
Board  of  Justice  of  the  Residency-General  was  made  a  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-General of  Cliosen,  Courts  of  Justice  and  regulations  of  the  Res- 
idency-General were  revised  so  as  to  bring  all  the  courts  of  justice  under 
the  control  of  the  Government-General.  Although  alterations  in  regula- 
tions as  to  the  Judiciary  have  been  nuide  in  certain  respects,  they  have 
remained  almost  the  same  in  substance  as  hitherto.  The  courts  of  justice 
are  organised  according  to  the  three  courts  system  and  consist  of  District 
Courts,  Local  Courts,  Courts  of  Appeal  and  a  Supreme  Court.  All  the 
Courts  of  justice  handle  both  civil  and  criminal  cases  and  are  undjr  the 
direct   control    of   the   Governor-General. 

The  appointments  of  judges  and  public  prosecutors  are  made 
principally  from  among  those  who  are  well  qualified  for  the  posts,  in 
accordance    with    the    Japanese    regulations. 

Koreans  are  also  appointed  judges  or  public  prosecutors,  but  they 
discharge  their  functions  when  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  Koreans 
in  civil  cases  and  when  defendants  are  Koreans  in  criminal  cases. 

The  Japanese  legal  codes  are  used.  After  the  transference  of  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Japanese  (Jovernment,  after  the  annexation,  the  laws  and_ 
regulations  inherent  to  Chosen  were  not  entirely  ignored.  Therefore, 
the  authorities  published  judicial  regulations  by  Imperial  ordinance,  iu 
October,  1909,  to  ])e  applied  to  Koreans.  By  these  regulations,  it  Avas 
provided  that  the  old  laws  of  Chosen  may  be  applied  to  the  Koreans  and, 
in  civil  suits  between  Koreans  and  other  parties,  Japanese  laws  are  to  be 
applied  with  necessary  alterations.  It  was  also  decided  that,  in  district 
courts  in  unimportant  districts,  the  duties  of  public  prosecutors  may  be 
entrusted  to  police  inspectors  or  court  clerks. 

The  Governor-General  can  also  order  the  transfer  of  criminal  cases,, 
from  the  district  or  local  courts  to  another. 

Local  Administration. 

AA^ith  the  establishment  of  the  Government-General  of  Chosen,  the 
authorities  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  promptitude  and  improve- 
ment in  the  execution  of  business  by  unifying  the  local  administrations.. 
Notwithstanding  the  advisability  of  carrying  out  reforms  speedily  when 
all  things  are  in  a  transition  stage,  the  tuithorities  are  to  effect  them 
with    caution, 
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Cliosen  is  divided  into  thirteen  prefectures  of  Keiki-do,  Chiisei- 
llokudo,  CJiusei-Xando,  Zenra-IIokudo,  Zenra-Xando,  Keisho-llokiido, 
Keisho-Nando,  Kokai-do,  Ileian-X'ando,  Ileian-Hokudo,  Kogen-do,  Kan- 
kyo-Nando,  Kankyo-Ilokudo  and  twelve  districts  of  Seoul,  Fusan,  ^lasan, 
Kunsan,  Moppo,  Taikyu,  Chemulpo,  Pyongyang,  Chinnampo,  AViju,  (Jen- 
san,  Seishin,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  countries. 

Governors  of  prefectures  and  districts,  and  headmen  of  counties 
are  put  in  charge  of  all  the  business  of  the  local  administration  under 
their  jurisdiction. 

The  regulations  for  executive  officials  of  the  Government-General  of 
Chosen  after  the  annexation  were  promulgated  on  September  30th,  191(i 
by  the  Imperial  ordinance. 

According  to  the  reguhitions,  the  chief  powers  of  prefectural  gover- 
nors are  as  follows: 

Prefectural  governors,  under  the  (Jovernor-General  of  Chosen, 
executive  laws  and  regulations;  superinted  administrative  business 
within  the  spheres  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  direct  officials  in  the  execu- 
tion  of  their  duties. 

Prefectural  governors  are  i)ermitted  to  use  the  police  in  their  juris- 
dictions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  business  or  to  call  upon  the  chief 
of  the  prefectural  police  to  issue  necessary  orders  or  make  necessary  rules 
on  local  police  matters. 

Prefectural  governors  can  issue  regulations  in  connection  with  ad 
ministrative  business  in  the  districts  under  their  jurisdiction  within  the 
limits  of  the  authority  invested  in  them. 

In  case  the  orders  or  dealings  of  headmen  of  districts  or  counties 
do  not  conform  with  established  rules',  are  detrimental  to  publie  Avelfare, 
or  transgress  the  limits  of  their  authority,  the  Prefectural  governors  can 
repeal  or  suspend  those  orders. 

Prefectural  governors  can  entrust  part  of  their  Avork  to  the  head- 
men of  districts  or  counties. 

Prefectural  governors  supervise  the  business  of  public  corporations, 
school  associations  or  Avater-power  associations  in  the  districts  under 
their  jurisdiction. 

Prefectural  governors  should  report  to  the  Governor-! Jeneral  of 
Chosen  when  they  are  called  upon  to  maintain  peace  and  order  by  force 
of  tirms.  In  cases  of  emergency  they  can  call  upon  commanders  of 
the  garrisons  for  the  despatch  of  troops. 


III. 

FINANCE. 
Yearly  Account. 

Formerly  there  was  no  regidar  budget  issued  by  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment, the  system  was  inaugurated  for  the  first  time  in  1905. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Korean 
Govenimeiit  since  1907  and  the  special  account  of  the  reveuue,  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  Government-General  of  Chosen  since  1910. 

A  comparative  table  of  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  former 
Korean  Government: 


Revenue 


Fiscal  Year 


Expenditure 


Ordinary 


1907... 
1908... 

1909  ... 

1910  ... 


Ten 

9,916,322 
13,410,347 
15,178,902 

5,060,129! 


Extra- 
ordinary 


Ten 

6,542,438 

9,862,889 

14,049,108 

4,532,149 


Total  Ordinary 


Ten          1  Ten 

16,453,7601  10,193,276 

23,273,236  14,714,'»34 

29,228,011  18,263,852 

13,597,278;  8,.593,280! 


Extra- 
ordinary 


Ten 

7,182,075 

8,637,923 

10,963,679 

4,875,352 


Total 


17,37o,951 
23,352,859 
39,227,549 
13.468,631 


N.  B. — The    above    table    shows    the   full   yearly    accounts  in   1907,  190S,  1909;  while  in 
19 10  the  account  ends  on  August  2j5th. 

A  table  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  special  account  of  the 
Government-General  of  Chosen: 


Fiscal  Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Ordinary 

Extra- 
ordinary 

Total 

Ordinary 

Extra-     1      rr.., 
J.                    lotal 
ordinary-    | 

1910...     

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Ten 
11,610,226 

7T  8,424 
25,-564,176 
26,732,332 
30,106,163 

Ten 
10,368,475 
2.123,095 
26,720,2><8 
26,159,877 
27,883,447 

Ten 
21,978,701 
2,901,619 
52,284,404 
52,892,209 
27,989,010 

Ten 

9,471,936 

1,543,.541 

25,547,942 

30,351,788 

34,751,104 

Ten 

8.343,719 

1,320,113 

20,<  .24,368 

22,549,421 

23,238,506 

Ten 
17,815,650 
2,863,654 
40.172,310 
52,892,209 
57,989,610 

N.  B. — In  the  above  table,  the  account  of  1910  is  the  revenue  and  expenditure  from  Au- 
gust 29th  to  September  30th.  The  accounts  of  1910  and  1911  are  settled  amounts, 
and  those  of  1912  and  1913  are  estimated  amounts. 


National  Debt. 

Tbe  national  debt  in  October  1913  was  56,516,570  yen. 
culars  are  as  follows: 


The    parti- 


Description     1  Date  pf  issue 


First     enterprise 
capital  bond 

2nd       enterprise 
capital   bond 

First  4  per  cent 
bond.     ... 

Chosen     Under- 
taking National 
debenture. j 

Loans  for  under- 
taking expenses 

Ditto 

Total     


March,         1900 : 
December,  1908: 

February,    1910, 

i 

I 

April,  1913 

August,        19 12 1 

March,         1913 1 


Amount 

Yen 
5,000,000 

12,963,920 

l,0.->2,6.i0 

30,000,000 

1,500,000 

9,000,000 

56,.-)10,570 
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Intere5t 


'  Period  un- 
i  redeemed 


Term  of  re- 
demption 


0.5  per  cent        r- 

'  '  five  vears  1 

per  annum 

6.527  per  cent    , 

*^  ten  vears 

per  annum 

4  per  cent 

'  ten  vears 

per  annum 

5  per  cent 

per  annum 

6  per  cent 

per  annum 

6.2  per  cent 
per  annuin 


five  years 
fifteen  years 
fifty  years 
December,  1917 


To  be  redeem- 
ed within  3 
years  from  the 
date  of  issue. 


Taxation. 

The  national  taxes  are  divided  into  twelve  kinds  of  land,  lioust-,  Aviiie, 
tobacco,  customs,  tonnage,  salt,  mining,  fisheiy,  ship,  and  ginseng  duties. 

In  former  times  the  collection  of  national  taxes  in  Chosen  was  by 
local  offices,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  system,  were  guilty  of  extortion 
or  peculation  for  many  years,  so  that,  even  when  the  protective  admini- 
stration was  established,  people  were  very  much  averse  to  the  payment 
of  taxes  at  first,  but,  along  with  the  improvements  in  tax-collecting,  con- 
sequent upon  annexation,  the  obligation  of  paying  taxes  has  gradually 
been  imbued  among  the  people  in  general  and  better  results  are  reported 
every  year. 

The  rate  of  tax- collection  in  the  past  several  years  is  as  follows: 


(19  12) 

Rate  of  income. 

Description. 

Estimated 
amount 

Collected 
amount 

1912 

1911 

19  10 

1909 

1908 

Land  tax 

Ten 
6,723,420 

0,703,440 

0.99 

0.99 

0.97 

0.93 

0.79 

Rural  House  tax    .. 

731,279 

730,501 

0.99 

0.99 

0.97 

0.92 

0.7!t 

City  House  tax 

157,374 

1 19,075 

0.95 

0.92 

0.73 

0.90 

— 

Wine  tax 

389,-228 

384,484 

0.98 

0.97 

0.92 

0.96 

_ 

Tobacco  tax   

1          349,93r> 

345,097 

0.98 

0.97 

0.94 

0.99 

_ 

Mining  tax     

208,556 

199,004 

0.95 

0.71 

0.58 

0.52 

0.57 

Sundry  taxes  ...     ... 

40,787 

45,994 

0.98 

0.93 

0.68 

0.79 

0.71 

Total    

8,600,582 

8,559,458 

0.99 

0.98 

0.9G 

0.93 

0.77 

Expenses  of  Undertakings  in  Chosen. 

For  the  last  few  years  since  1909  the  Japanese  Government  has  spent 
considerable  money  in  carrying  out  undertakings  in  Chosen  as  follows; 


(Amount  with  a  mark  was  borrowed  from  the  former  Korean  Government. 


Section 
(Ordinary  Expenses) 

(1909) 

(19  10) 

(19  11) 

(1912) 

(19  13) 

Army 

Navy    

Residency-General      

Department  of  Justice  and\ 
Prisons  of  the  Residency-  > 
General    J 

Department  of   Traffic  andi 
Communications     j 

3,994,022 

95,183 

1,104,109 

9.59,896 
119,546 

4,045,439 
129,659 
631,774 

1,613,191 

3,735,059 
122,981 

3,872,542 
131,350 

3,721,132 
196,518 

Total    ...      

(i,27.{,350 

6,420,063 

3,8.58,040 

4,003.892 

3.917,650 
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(Extraordinary  Expenses) 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


General  account : 

Supplement  fund        

Army 

Navy    

Residency-General     

Department  of  Justice  and 
Prisons  of  the  Residency- 
General    

Department  of  Traffic  and 
Cummunications     


Total 


6,037,6271 
230,972 
.653,540 
,344.034; 


303,558 


2,885,000 

5,464,888 

553,544 

^2.000,000 

4.307,412 


7,895 
53,053 


12,350,000 
4,776,402j 
1,018,059 


11,916,191 


13,271,792 


18,144,461 


12,3.50. 

4,141, 

838. 


OOOt  10 
.590|  3 
,563 


17,330,153 


,000,000 
,577,529 
875,8.54 


14,453,382 


Special     account     P'orests     in 
Chosen     

Railways  (^^^^^^'^^^'PV-     " 

-     (^ sundry  accounts 

Total    ...      

Grand  Total 

Index  Number 


3,017,703        6,144,904 


3,017,703 


6,144,904 


21,207,250     25,836,759     22,002,501 


21,334,045 


18,371.033 


The  above  table  shows  settled  accounts  for  1909.  1910,  aiid  1911; 
actual  expenses  for  ]91"2:  and  the  account  for  1913.  The  accounts  of  the 
department  of  traffic  and  communications  show  the  balances  of  expendi- 
ture against  revenue,  while  the  balance  cf  revenue  against  expenditure 
in  1910  was  subtracted  from  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience.    Stamp-receipts  were  not  included  in  the  revenue. 


Section  (Military  Expenses) 

1909 

1 
19  10      : 

19  11 

i 

1 
19  12 

19  13 

Army 

Navy    

10,032,249 
326,155 

9,510,3271 
683,203 

8,511,46 1' 
J,141,040: 

8,014,132 
969,913 

7,289,661 
1,072,373 

Total ... 

Administrative   Expenses 

10,358,404 
10,848,846 

10,193,530 
15,643,229| 

irrencv. 

9,652,-501 

12,350,000, 

1 

8,984,045! 

1 

12,350,000 

8,371,033 
10,000,000 

The  currency  system  had  imdergone  many  changes  in  the  past,  but 
in  1905  the  authorities  began  fundamental  reforms  in  the  system.  They 
altered  the  currency  regulations  and  defined  the  quality  and  weight  of 
currency  as  in  Japan,  issued  and  circulated  new  currency,  withdrawing 
old  nickel  and  copper  coins.  The  use  of  old  nickel  coins  was  prohibited 
after  December,  1908.  The  volume  of  circulation  of  copper  coins  was 
greatly  diminished  as  a  result.  Consequently  the  new  currency  began  to 
circulate  smoothly  throughout  Chosen. 
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In  August  1910,  when  Chosen  was  annexed  to  .Ja})an,  the  Government 
-took  measures  to  unify  the  currency  in  Chosen  with  tliat  circulated  in  the 
Empire,  and  from  that  time  the  coining  of  Chosen  curr<'ncy  was  stoi)ped 
a))solutely,  and  Avas  replaced  by  Japanese  currency. 

Tlie  vohime  of  circulation  of  different  currencies  at  every  year-end 
since  1908  was  as  follows: 


Year 

1909 

19  10 

19  11               19  12 

19  13 

Japanese  Currencies 

Old  Chosen  Coins 

Bank  of  Chosen  notes  ... 

Old  nickel  coins      

Chosen  copper  coins 

230,304 
4.574,344 
12,228,887 

77.3,901 
2,245,500 

209,024 
0,152,595 
10,031,904 

1,430,070 

2,744,989          3,736,779 

4,947,820  [       3,998.078 

21,382,957        22,801,224 

583,715               92,24  8 

3,12G,69G 

3,103,804 
19,097,022 

Total        

20,052,' )96 

24,490,259 

29,059,487       30,088,929 

25,388.122 

Index  Number 

100 

122 

148                    153 

127 

N.  B. — The  total  made  by  the  addition  of  the  amount  of  casli  in  llic  branch  cash-office 
and  the  Bank  of  CHiosen  to  that  of  bank-notes  issued  by  tlie  Bank  as  shown  in 
the  table  .shows  the  whole  issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank  "f  Cliosen. 

Amount  of  issue  of  bank-notes  by  the  Bank  of  ( 'liosen : 


Year 

1909 

19  10 

19  11 

19  12 

19  13 

lo  yen  note     

5  yen  note    

I   yen  note     

50  sen  note     

20  sen  note     

10  sen  note     

5,5  12,000 

3,015,.500 

4,819,000 

3,070 

3,490 

0,040 

13,439,700 

8,461.000 

3,986,500 

7,704.500 

2,900 

3,300 

5,700 

10,017,000 
4,470,500 

10,501,700 
2,7.50 
3,080 
5.510 

9,010,000 

4,730,500 

11,192.800 

2,660 

3.020 

5,420 

8,151,000 

3,051, .500 

8,192,500 

2,660 

3,020 

5,410 

Total         

20.103,900 

25,006,540 

25,550,400 

20,306,090 

Index  Number 

100 

1.50 

186 

190 

151 

IV. 


TRAFFIC  AND  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Railways. 

In  1901  tlu'  Si'oiil-Fusan  railway  was  ccnstrnctcd  and  in  1!)0G  the 
railway  betAveen  Seoul  and  Wi.ju  w;is  completed. 

At  present  a  trunk  line  nin.s  tlii'Oiijuh  the  length  of  the  peninsula,  its 
southern  end  being  at  Fusaii  and  its  northei-n  end  at  Shiiiwijii.  where  the 
railway  crosses  the  Vahi  rivei-  and  i-eaches  Antunken  in  .\ianchiiria,  ex- 
tendling  for  585  miles. 

The  Konan  railway  consists  of  a  trunk  line  ^hat  starts  at  Ota  on 
the  Seoul-Fusan  line  and   terminates  at  ^loi)po  and   a  branch   line  that 
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runs   from   Riri    on  that  line    and   reaches   Kimsan.     The   total  length 
of  the  railway  is  175  miles  and  6  chains. 

From  the  same  branch  line  another  four  railways  of  Keinin,  Masan. 
Kenimpo,  Heinan  lines  connect  with  important  ports  on  the  sea-coast  and 
contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the  world  communication. 

The  Keinin  line  branches  itself  at  Eitoppo  and  reaches  Chemulpo. 
The  ]Masan  line  begins  at  Sanrotsu  and  tenninates  at  Masan.  The 
Kenimpo  line  starts  at  Koshu  and  goes  to  Kenimpo.  The  Heinan  line 
branches  at  Heijo  and  ends  at  Chinnampo. 

A  railway  which  is  under  construction  at  present — a  part  of  it  being 
already  opened  to  traffic — is  the  Seoul-Gensan  line  that  runs  between 
R\Tizen  and  Gensan,  covering  13814  miles.  The  work  was  begun  in  1910 
and  was  to  be  completed  within  eleven  years,  but  afterwards,  o^ving  to  the 
necessity  of  completing  it  rapidly,  the  time  was  shortened  to  five  years. 
The  line  between  R\T^isan  and  Futsuro  and  between  Gensan  and  Kozan  is 
finished  and  opened  to  traffic. 

The  work  of  bridging  the  Yalu  river  on  the  route  of  travel  from 
Japan  to  Europe  is  completed  and  the  shortest  route  between  Europe  and 
the  Far  East  has  been  opened  to  traffic,  affording  a  great  convenience  to 
travellers  to  and  from  Europe. 

'A  train,  after  leaving  Seoul,  reaches  An-tung  in  ten  hours,  crossing 
the  Yalu  at  Shinmju  and  in  sixteen  more  hours  Chang-chun  is  reached. 

To  facilitate  the  traffic  between  Asia  and  Europe,  express  trains  are 
run  from  Fusan  station  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  and  from 
Cliang-chun  on  ^Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  every  week.  By 
utilizing  this  route  travellers  may  cover  the  distance  between  Tokyo  and 
Chang-chun  within  72  hours. 

The  Chosen  railway  has  been  brought  to  its  present  finished  state 
after  mauy  changes.  It  is  now  under  the  control  of  the  Government- 
General  of  Chosen,  and  a  broad  gauge  system  of  -lyo  feet  runs  throughout 
all  trunk  and  branch  lines.  All  the  cars  are  of  the  bogie  style  and  the 
passenger  cars  are  especially  roomy  and  handsome.  Goods  vans  are  also 
large,  and  carry  twenty-six  tons.  The  "Chosen-Manchuria"  express  trains 
are  composed  of  cars  that  stand  comparison  favorably  with  those  in 
Europe  and  America. 

The  bridge  that  spans  the  Yalu  measures  3,098  feet.  Work  was  com- 
menced in  August,  1909.  In  May,  1911,  the  abutments  were  completed 
and  the  bridge  was  finished  in  October  of  the  same  year.  For  the  passage 
of  ships  the  ninth  girder  from  the  Korean  side  can  be  opened  and  closed 
and  on  both  sides  sidewalks  of  eight  feet  Avide  are  provided  for  the  benefit 
of  pedestrians. 

As  the  lowest  ends  of  the  bridge  beams  are  over  twenty-five  feet  in 
high  tide  and  thirty  feet  in  low  tide  from  the  level  of  the  river,  ordinary 
vessels  can  pass  under  the  bridge  unobstructed. 
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Marine  Transportation. 

The  exploitation  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  and  thc- 
uuification  of  steamship  services  under  orders  of  the  Government-General 
of  Chosen  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  development  of  marine  trans 
portation,  and  of  late  tlie  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  it  has  remai'kably 
increased.     The  latest  number  of  vessels  in  Chosen  is  as  follows: 


(Ox   THR 

ROLLS  OX  September  30' 

DH,   1913) 

Kinc 

s 

Steamships 

Sailing  Vessels 

Total 

XT      u       lAegregate 
Number  ;  4?"    ^ 

!  Tonnage 

Number 

Aggregate 
Tonnage 

Number 

Aqgregale 
Tonnage 

Vessels          having- 
ports    of      nation- ' 
ality      in     Chosen 

Vessels          h.-iviny 
ports   of   national- 
ity in    Japan    and 
engage     only      in 
coasting  navigation 

Vessels          { 
registered; 
Vessels 
unregistered 

Vessels 
registeredj 

Vessels          l 
unregistered! 

i 

tons    1              tons 
70         13,358 

25              240 
31           2,.5(;7 
21              274 

tons 
102 

1,047 
199 

tons 
4,578 

8,030 
2,937 

tons 
232 

1,072 

31 

220 

tons 

17,930 

8,870 

2.507 
3,211 

Total    ...      ... 

147         10,439 

1,408 

10,151 

l,.'-v)5 

32,590 

N.  B.— The  number  of  unregistered  sailing  vessels  that  have  ports  of  nationality  in  Japan 
proper  and  engage  only  in  coasting  navigation  can  not  be  ascertained,  as  they  are 
exempt  from  inspection,  so  that  only  the  number  of  vessels  that  have  been  granted 
licenses  from  the  Government-General  is  given  in  the  table. 

Communications. 

Since  the  annexation  ol"  the  territory  eummunications  have  been 
strikingly  developed,  post  offices  have  been  established  generally  and 
every  district  or  county  possesses  at  present  at  least  one  or  more  perfectly 
equipped  ofdce,  so  that  th-ere  is  no  place  throughout  the  peninsula  that 
has  not  the  convenience  of  communication. 

The  followino-  table  .shows  tlie  general  condition  of  the  business  of 
communication  : 


iVuinber  of  P 

OSt  Offices     (at  every  Year-end) 

Year 

Post 
Office 

Post  and 

TelcHraph 

OtKce 

Mall 

Agency. 

Post 
Agency. 

Receiving 

&  Delivery 

Office. 

Post  and 
Telegraph 
Agency. 

Railway 
Telephone 

TransBC- 
lion  Ollice. 

Total. 

Post  Stamp 

Sale 

Agency. 

1913 

179 

1           4 
1     (brancli) 

— 

302 

— 

— 

79 

500 
4 
(branch) 

— 

1912 

;    179 

1           4 
(brancli) 

- 

302 

— 

— 

74 

655 
4 
(l>ranch) 

1,782 

1911 

189 
3 

j     (branch) 

— 

272 

1 

— 

07 

529 
3 

(branch) 

1,.370 

1910...    ... 

1       191 
i           3 
1     (brancli) 

— 

142 

109 

2 

— 

59 

503 
3 
(branch) 

8.55 

1909 

52 
1 

!     (brancbj 

1!).-, 

99 

145 

'^ 

— 

493 
1 

(branch) 

54.> 
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Table  of  Mail   Matters  Handled. 


Year 

Ordinary  mail  matters 

Parcel  mail  matters 

Receipt 

Delivery 

Receipt 

Delivery 

1912 

01,725,019 

71,739,771 

982,578 

1,351,092 

1011 ... 

54,209,410 

03,421,597 

787,230 

1,110,352 

1910 

47,083,570 

53,181,471 

001,025 

1,28,097 

1909 

40,722,812 

43,277,820 

489,173 

750,967 

1908 

35,059,758 

37,014,979 

302,703 

001,765 

V. 


EDUCATION. 

Education  of  Koreans. 

Although  only  two  or  three  years  have  passed  since  the  Chosen  edu- 
cational regulations  came  into  force,  they  are  understood  by  the  people  at 
large,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  purport  of  the  regulations  is  very  well 
adapted  to  the  actual  conditions  in  Chosen  and  the  system  of  education, 
bein^  simple  and  well  to  the  point,  has  practically  become  indispensable 
to  the  Koreans.  At  the  same  time  people,  seeing  that  their  youngsters  are 
daily  cultivating  at  these  schools  characters  and  ideas  necessary  for  to 
make  them  good  subjects  of  the  Empire,  acquiring  knowledge  and  the  art.i 
best  suited  to  the  actual  business  of  the  Avorld,  they  are  utilizing  them. 

Especially  the  common  schools  have  become  centres  of  the  educational 
system  in  Chosen  since  the  enforcement  of  the  new  regulations,  and  have 
secured  an  increasing  confidence,  so  that  the  applicants  for  entrance 
to  tliese  schools  have  greatly  increased  in  number. 

High  class  people  and  those  of  larger  means  who,  adhering  to  old 
customs,  did  not  welcome  new  education,  have  gradually  understood  the 
purport  of  the  new  educational  system  and  let  their  youngsters  enter 
public  schools.  Furthermore,  some  religious  schools  closed  of  their  own 
accord  and  transferred  all  their  pupils  to  the  public  schools,  declaring 
that  there  is  no  use  continuing,  now  that  perfectly  equipped  schools 
have  been  established. 

Industrial  schools  have  gradually  taught  the  local  people  the  import- 
ance of  various  industries  and  the  dignity  of  labor.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  Government  to  encourage  industries.  When  seven  himdred  students 
were  to  be  admitted  to  industrial  schools  of  one  prefecture  in  1912,  there 
were  more  .than  1,900  applicants.  This  testifies  to  the  earnestness  of  the 
Korean  people  in  seeking  knowledge.  ^Many  private  schools  are  improving 
with  the  advancement  of  the  times  and  a  tendency  is  manifest  among 
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lliose  schools  to  follow  the  plans  of  the  j^ublic  schools.  The  spread  of  the 
Japanese  language,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  new 
educational  system,  as  people  Avelcome  it.  is  successful.  With  public 
•schools  as  the  centres,  the  Japanese  language  is  being  taught  in  all  cities 
and  provinces. 

The  result  of  putting  into  oi)eration  these  new  education  regulations 
has  thus  established  the  national  education,  and  the  education  of 
cliiltlron  in  Chosen  has  become  more  and  more  fitted  to  the  actual  state  of 
things  and  1o  the  advancement  of  the  times,  inspiring  profound  confidence 
in  GoveriiuKut  institutions,  it  has  served  not  only  to  brighten  the  in- 
tellect of  tile  i)eoi)U'.  but  has  done  much  toward  developing  the  i)()pular 
mind  and   t)ringing  popular  feeling  into   pioper  channel. 

The  Present  State   of  Education. 

In  bygone  days  education  in  Chosen  with  e.nly  Confucian  or  Chinese 
classics  were  taught  at  those  schools  and  no  knowledge  pertaining  to 
<ictiial  life  was  included  in  the  cuniculum. 

Simultaneously  with  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  appointing  officials 
by  examining  them  in  Chinese  classics  in  1894  the  government  schools  in 
Seoul  W'Cre  closed.  When  the  Korean  Government  made  changes  in  its 
various  institutions  in  1895  a  system  of  education  was  established  and 
primary,  normal,  middle  and  foreign  language  schools  ami  others  were 
inaugurated  in  Chosen.  Hut  they  were  poor  imitations  of  those  in  Jajjan 
and  not  adapted  to  the  real  coniiitions  of  the  people  at  that  time. 

The  authorities  therefore  after  investigation  i)lanned  a  new  system 
of  education.  In  August,  1911,  the  (jovernmeut-Geueral  promulgated 
the  Chosen  education  regulations  ami  published  the  regulations  for  the 
schools  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

The  government  has  established  common,  higher  common,  and  girls' 
higher  common  schools  as  means  of  common  education;  industrial,  com- 
mercial, technical,  and  elementary  industrial  schools  for  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  special  schools.  Normal  schools  have  been  added  to  the  Govern- 
ment schools. 

As  a  residt  of  putting  the  new  system  into  operation,  two  higher  com- 
mon schools,  at  Seoul  and  Pyongyang,  the  Seoul  girls'  higher  common 
school,  and  the  Seoul  special  school  Avere  founded. 

The  forme;-  normal  school  was  changed  into  a  special  teachers'  train- 
ing school  attached  to  the  Seoul  higher  connnercial  S(*hool,  while  the 
Foreign  Language  School  was  closed  ami  its  pupils  were  taken  into  the 
Seoul  higher  common  school.  At  jji'esent  there  are  in  Chosen  351  common 
schools,  and  46  industrial  schools,  28  of  Avhich  are  elementary  industrial 
schools  attached  to  the  common  schools.  These  public  schools  are  under 
the  control  of  the  local  authorities  and  I'eceive  annual  subsidies  from  the 
national  treasury. 

The  sites  of  schools  and  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils,  according 
to  investigations  in  1918.  are  as  follows: 
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Public  Coinnion  Seliools. 

(As   INVESTIGATED   ON    APRIL   oOTH,   1913.) 


Number  of  teachers 

Number  of  Pupils 

Number 

of 
Schools 

Number 

of 
Classes 

l»refectures 

Japanese 

Koreans 

Total 

Boys 

I 
Girls 

Total 

Man 

Woman 

Man 

Woman 

1 

Keiki-do 

Chusei-Hokudo 

Chusei-Nando 

Zenra-Hokudo 

Zenra- Nando 

49 
18 
29 
29 
29 

207 
51 

78 

87 

101 

61 
18 
30 
36 
30 

7 

1 
4 
4 

186 
51 
75 
78 

100 

.     8 
2 

262 
69 
107 
120 
134 

7,890 
1,861 
3,186 
3,337 
4,072 

903 
4 

78 
210 

287 

8,793 
1,865 
3,264 
3,547 
4,359 

Keisho-Hokudo 

41 

137 

41 
V  1 

4 

131 

1 

177 
Xl 

3,814 

338 

4,152 

Keisho-Nando 

Kokai-do 

31 
19 

110 
56 

33 

20 

3 

1 

107 
49 

3 
3 

146 
73 

3,135 
1,922 

451 
221 

4,586 
2,143 

Heian-Nando 

26 

95 

28 
V  1 

2 

91 

2 

123 
Xl 

3,698 

496 

4,194 

Heian-Hokudo 

Kogen-do 

Kankyo-Nando.  ... 
Kankvo-Hokudo. 

28 

25 

lo 
12 

96 
84 
62 

44 

31 
25 
18 
14 
X  1 

3 

2 
2 

95 
81 
59 

41 

1 
3 
2 

1 

130 

109 

81 

58 

X  1 

4,166 
2,955 
2,567 

1,724 

457 
297 
343 

319 

4,623 
3,252 
2,910 

2,043 

Grand  Total 

351 

1,208 

385 

33 

M44 

27 

1589 
x3 

45,327 

4,404 

1 

49,731 

Common  Schools  attached  to  tlie  Seoul  Higher  and  Seoul  Girl's 
Higher  Common  Schools. 

(As  INVESTIGATED   ON  APRIE  30th,    1913.) 


Kinds 

Number  Number 

of     ;      of 
Schools ;  Classes 

Number  of  Teachers 

Number  of  Pupils 

5S"  J^--- 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Common    Schools     at- 
tached      to       Seoul 
higher  common  school... 

1 
2  ■         10 

< 

7             3 
X5           X3 

10 
X8 

280 

169 

449 

School  of  Higher  Grade. 


(As   INVESTIGATED   ON   APBIL   30tH, 

1913.) 

Kinds 

Sites 

Date  of 
foundation 

o    1 

No.  of  Teachers 

H 
g 

Number  of  Pupils 

Direct-  Teach- 
ers       ers 

others 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

o 
in 

The      Seoul      Special 
School        

Keijo  Ko- 
kamon-dori 

Nov.    1911 

3 

XI  i    x% 

1 
Xll 

7 
xll 

130 

— 

130 

1 

The       Seoul     Higher 
Common  School 

20 

J       43 

4 
Xl 

48 
X5 

792 

— 

792 

S 

-1 

Regular  Course  Short 
teachers           Training 
Course 

\^  Keijo 
J    Hokubu 

Sep.   1006 

1 

11 
1 

42S 
f)0 

— 

428 
50 

Normal  Course 

1  April,  1013 

1 

17 

— 

17 
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Scbooli^  of  Higher  Cirade.  {Continued) 

(As   INVESTIGATED   ON   APRIL   SOXH,    1910) 


Kinds. 

Date  of 

o    g 

No.  of  teacl 

lers. 

3 

plumber  of  Pupils. 

Sites. 

foundation. 

o    § 

direc- 

Teach- 

o 

5z;  S 

tors. 

ers. 

Dibers. 

H 

Boys. 

Girls. 

ToUl. 

.First    Sec- 

1 

I 

tion  Nov. 

1 

A  t  ta  ched     special 

1911 

6 

I 

260 

— 

260 

teachers       training 

'"•  Second 

School. 

Section 

April, 

191.3 

1 

37 

37 

J2 

The          Pyonlyang 

'o 

0 

Higher           Common 

■g 

Schools      

April,  1909 

7 

1 

12 

3 

ic 

290 



290 

■SI 

"S 

Regular  Course 

C 

240 

— 

240 

s 

Short  Teachers'  Train- 

<u 

> 

ing  Course 

1 

oO     - 

50 

o 

o 

The       Seoul        Girls' 
Higher            Common 

13 
X3 

School        

c 

1 

2 

16 
X3 

— 

149 

149 

Regular  Course 

3 

— 

100 

100 

Crafts  Course    

3 

— 

49 

49 

Total  4 

36 

3 
xl 

74 
Xl6 

10 
X2 

87 
Xl9 

1,212 

149 

1,361 

Private               Higher 

March, 

Common  School 

1909 

.'r 

] 

0 

— 

" 

150 

— 

150 

Private          Shukumei 

iGirls'    Higher    Com- 

/; 

8 
X5 

mon  School      

April,  1900 

5 

1 

II 

X5 

— 

— 

92 

92 

Regular  Course 

3 

— 

71 

71 

o 

Crafts  Course    

2 

— 

21 

21 

en 

Private  Shinmei  Girls 

1) 

1 

Higher            Common 
School        

April,   191-2 

4 

1 

9 
X2 

_ 

10 
X2 

— 

50 

50 

u 

Regular  Course 

3 

— 

46 

4tl 

Crafts  Course    

1 

— 

A 

4 

j     Total  3 

14 

3 

22 

25 

150 

292 

X7 

X9 

Grand  Total  1 ... 

.50 

6 
Xl 

96 
X23 

10 
X2 

112 
X2(! 

1,354 

1,653 

X   are  those  having  additional  posts. 
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Agricultural  and  Commercial  Schools. 

Prefectures. 

•     Kinds. 

•  c 

Number  of  Pupils. 

=  1 

Japa- 
nese. 

Koreans 

Total. 

Keiki-do  ...     

Commercial     

1 

3 

4 

2 

6 

18G 

Oiusei-Hokudo      

Agricultural     

1 

2 

3 
Xl 

1 

4 
Xl 

57 

Chusei-Nando 

Agricultural     ... 

1 

O 

3 
Xl 

1 

4 
Xl 

92 

Zenra-Hokudo 

Zenra-Nando 

Keisho-Hokudo. 

Agricultural     

Agricultural     

Agricultural     

I 

1 

1 

4 
2 

7 

X5 

3 

G 

1 
X2 

O 

1 

8 

X7 

5 

7 

160 

47 
67 

Keislio- Nando.        ...       I 
Kokai-do 

Agricultural     ... 

Commercial     

Agricultural     ... 

1 

] 
1 

2 
2 

2 

X2 

f) 

8 

1 
1 

3 

X2 

5 

9 

65 

156 

58 

Heian-Nando  ... 

Agricultural     

1 

>) 

3 
xl 

2 

5 

X  I 

83 

Heian-Hokudo        

Agricultural     

2 

2 

4 
Xl 

4 

8 
Xl 

147 

Kogen-do        

Agricultural     

2 

4 

4 
Xl 

4 

8 
Xl 

147 

Kankyo-Nando.       

Total i 

Agricultural     

Agricultural     ... 
Commercial     

2 

14 
2 

4 

•27 
0 

4 

X2 

4(5 

Xl3 

9 

4 

19 

X2 

2 

8 

X2 

fin 

Xl5 

11 

134 

1,079 
242 

Private  Kankyo-Hokudo. 

Commercial     ... 

1 

6 

9 

1 

8 

150 

Elementary  Industrial  Seliools. 


( 

AS   INVESriGATEJ") 

ON  APRIL  30th,   1913.] 

Prefectures. 

Kinds. 

o'o 
.  o 

^    o 

°  S 

o  ts 

^0 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Japa- 
nese. 

Koreans 

Total'. 

Agricultural      and 
Commercial     

1 

1 

X3 

1 

1 
X3 

30 

Keiki-do     

Agricultural     

5 

5 

1 

X9 

X8 

1 
x7 

112 

Commercial     

3 

3 

X6 

1 

X4 

1 
XlO 

87 

Technical         

1 

1 

1 

1 

Xl 

xl 

6 

Chusei-Nando 

Agricultural     

3 

3 

4 
X3 

5 

9 
X3 

160 

Zenra-Hokudo         

Agricultural     

2 

2 

2 

X2 

X5 

2 

x7 

42 

Zenra-Nando  ...     —     ... 
Keisho-Hokudo 

Agricultural     ... 
Commercial     

1 
1 

2 
2 

3 
1 

1 
2 

4 
3 

37 
51 

Keisho-Nando 

Agricultural    

o 

3 

1 
X3 

2 
X3 

3 

X6 

35- 

Kokai-do         

Agricultural     

3 

4 

1 
X5 

X4 

1 
X9 

139 

Heian-Nando ' 

Kogen-do         

Agricultural     

Commercial     

Agricultural     ...      .. 

3 

2 
3 

4 
3 
4 

2 
X5 
X8 
X3 

2 
X4 
X2 
X3 

4 

X9 

XlO 

XG 

94 

88 
49 

Kankyo-Nando       

Agricultural     

44 

2 

X5 

3 
X3 

5 

X8 

108 

Kankyo  -Hokudo    

Agricultural    

Agricultural      and 

47 

3 

X4 

2 
X2 

5 
X6 

156 

Grand  Total 

Con  mercial     

Agricultural     

Commercial     

Technical        

I 

30 

6 

1 

38  1 

21 

X56 

20 
X39 

41 
X95 

1,194. 
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Education  of  Japanese  in  Chosen. 

The  education  of  Japanese  in  Chosen  does  not  differ  from  that  in 

Japan  proper;  but  some  alteration  were  necessaiy  to  adapt  it  to  special 

circumstances  and  the  vicissitude  of  affairs  in  Chosen.     In  ]March  1912 

regulations  concerning  public  primary  schools,  girls'  high  schools,  special 

industrial  schools,  and  elementary  industrial  schools  were  published  by 

prefeetural  ordinance  and  they  were  carried  into  effect  in  April  of  the 

same  year. 

« 
At  present  there  are  204  public  primary  schools,  2  middle  schools,  4 

public  girls'  high  schools,  2  public  commercial  schools..'^  public  elementary 
commercial  schools,  1  private  special  school,  and  6  private  schools  of  vari- 
ous descriptions  for  the  education  of  the  Japanese  in  Chosen. 

Primary  schools  have  all  been  established  by  the  Japanese  school 
associations,  while  public  girls'  high  schools,  commercial  schools,  and 
elementary  commercial  schools  have  been  established  bv  the  Government- 
General  of  Chosen. 

The  sites  and  number  of  teachers  and  students  of  those  schools  as 
investigated  in  1913  are  as  follows : 


Girls'  Higli  Schools. 


Site. 

5^ 

Nunilier  of 
C  lasses. 

Numb.-r     of 
Teachers. 

Number  of  Students. 

Administra- 

Schools. 

o 
o 

HI 

Teachers. 

s  is 

Others. 

o 

tors  0 
Schools. 

The  Seoul  Pub- 
lic, (Jirls'  High 
School    

The     Fusan 
Public  Girls' 
High  School... 

The  Chemulpo 
Public  Girls' 
Iligli  School.... 

The  Pyongyang 
Public  Ciirls' 
High  School... 

Nanzan-ma- 
chi,  Seoul.  ... 

Tsuchishiro- 
machi,  Fusan. 

Yamanc-ma- 
chi,    Chemul- 
po. 

Nanzan-ma- 
chi,      Pyong- 
y-i'ig 

April, 
1!)08 

April, 
lUOti 

April, 
1908 

April, 
JUIS 

12 

7 
4 

2 

1 
1 
1 

Xl 

•20 

14 

.'■» 
X-2 

:\ 

X4 

21 
lii 

X2 

.-^ 
X5 

522 
228 
111 

37 

!) 
(Siipiilcnien- 
tary  course) 

39 
Crafts 
i-ouree) 

531 
207 
111 

37 

The    Seoul 

Settlement 

Corporation. 

The      Fusan 

Settlement 

Corporation. 

Tl  e  Chemulpo 

Settlement 

Cori)oraiion. 

The      Pyon- 
yang   Settle- 
ment 
Corporatioo. 

Total    

•25 

o 
Xl 

42 
X 

45 
x7 

898 

48 

946 
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Special  Schools. 


Site. 

Date  of 

Establi.sh- 

ment. 

1-    u 
<U    tr. 

Number  of  Teachers 

Schools. 

o 
o 

s 

i2 

Total. 

Administrators  of 
Schools. 

The  branch  School 
of  the  Oriental  As- 
sociation    Special 
School 

Vamatoma- 
chi,  Seoul 

October, 
1907 

1 

— 

1 
xl3 

1 
X30 

30 

The  Oriental 
Association. 

Com  mere  ial  and  Sleiueutarj'  Commercial  Schools. 


•i^- 

o 

^.: 

Numb 

2r  of  Students. 

fe  ? 

J-    o 

b  «; 

1 

Administrators  of 

Schools. 

Sites. 

1^ 

in 

Schools. 

The    Fusan    Public 

Shakaman, 

The   Fusan    Settle- 

Commercial School  Fusan April, 

4 

14 

128 

57 

185 

ment  Corporation. 

,   1906 

The  Chemulpo  Pub-                          i 

lie    Commercial        lYamane-ma-  April, 

n 

The  Chemulpo  Set- 

School  chi,  Chemulpo    liiOS 

'> 

X3 

123 

123 

tlement        Corpora- 

1 

tion. 

Total ... 

9 

20 
X3 

251 

57 

308 

The  Gensan  Public 

Elementary    Com-  Nishi,    machi,  Jiimiry. 

4 

(Boys) 

The  Gensan  Settle- 

mercial School.     ...Gensan.               1908 

G 

X5 

44 

(Girls) 

— 

61 

ment  Corporation. 

The     fyopgyang     Nan z an -ma- 

17 

The   Pyongyang 

Public    Elementary  chi,       P\ong-l  June, 

1 

Settlement  Corpor- 

Commercial School,  yaiig     ...      ...i   1912 

1 

X4 

28 

— 

28 

ation. 

The  Chinnampo 

The    Chinnampo 

Public    Elementary  Kokai-machi, 

April, 

1 

Settement  Corpora- 

Commercial School. 

Chinnampo... 

1913 

1 

X2 

24 

— 

24 

tion. 

Tulcil 

8 

xll 

113 

— 

113 

Middle  Schools. 

(X    are  those  having  additional  posts,     a  are  foreigners.) 


Date  of  Estab- 
lishment. 

Number  of 
Teachers. 

Number  of  Students. 

Schools. 

1 
o 

S2 

O 

3 

0 

>- 

>i 

-Co 
IN 

rt 

C3 

The  Seoul  Middle  School  ... 

Pul>Uc  Priinar.v  .School  Tejicliers' 
Tr.-<iiiing  .School  attachert  to 
llie  said  Middle  School      

The  Fusan  Middle  School  ... 

April,  1911 

April,  1912 
April,  1913 

13 

1 
2 

1 
1 

26 
—  4 

Al 

] 
—2 

5 
—  I 

3 

32 
x5 

Al 

5 
X2 

146 

31 
110 

143 

129 

77 

48 

543 

31 
110 

Total    

16 

2 

27 

—6 
a1 

8 
— 1 

37 

Al 

287 

143 

129 

77 

48 

64S 
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Schools  of*  Various  Descriptions. 

Sites. 

rt  ^ 
|g 

C.  6 

C  J= 
o  ^ 
rt  '^ 

a 

o    . 

=  12 

u   <u 

Number  of  Students. 

Schools. 

■  "s 

fcD 

Other  Course. 

H 

Administrators  of 

schools. 

The    special    night 
course  of  the  private 
Zenrin    Commercial 
School    ...     

The    private    Seoul 
Gir)s' School  of  Arts 

The    private    Seoul 
Night  .School 

The     private  Seoul 
Gakuin 

The  private    Indus- 
trial School  ...     ... 

Seiha, 
Ryuzan 

Asahi- 
machi. 
Seoul 

Taihei- 
cho, 
Seonl. 

Asahi- 
machi, 
Seoul 

April, 
1908 

April, 
1910 

April, 
1910 

May, 
1912 

April, 
1911 

3 

7 
4 

3 

4 

8 

9 

4 
X5 

3 
2 

163 

4 
09 

12 

58 

(Boys) 

4 

(Girls) 

.■^0  (.^rls  course) 

28(Nee(l  e  work 
~      course) 

(The  prepara- 
Ijotorycourcefir 
thn     c  imiiioi) 
rtvil    Service 
c.\ainiiintion) 

40 

(Sliort  course) 

163 

82 

101 

52 

62 

The  foundational 
judicial  Zenrin 
Commercial 

School. 

Mr.  Kisaburo 

Mizusaki. 

Mr.  Uiiie  .\kashi. 

Mr.  Hidcsaburo 

Kawai. 

Total      

26 

35 

X5 

408 

ir,o 

558 

Public  Primary  Schools. 


O    o 

•^  2 

-9  fi 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Number  of  Pupils. 

1-     s-^ 

Man. 

Woman_ 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Keiki-do.        

Chusei-Hokudo     ...      

Chusei-Nando     ' 

Zenra-Hokudo       

Zenra-Naiido.         ...      

Keisho  Hokudo     

Keisho-Nando       

Kokai-do    ...          

Heian-Nando 

Heian-Hokudo       

Kogen-do      

Kankyo-Nando     ...     

23 
10 
21 
11 
17 
21 
45 
12 

9 

12 

9 
6 

164 
10 
36 
35 
•     4! 
47 
140 
19 

44 

22 

27 

18 

141 
12 
30 
28 
34 
39 

131 
IG 
31 

X3 
22 
27 

XI 
12 

46 

!) 

15 

9 

12 

18 

43 

7 

11 

6 

5 

6 

187 
21 
4 
37 
4H 
57 

174 
23 
42 

X3 
23 
32 

Xl 
IS 

4,179 
175 

629 
558 
735 
788 
3,340 
233 

867 

279 

539 

307 

3,641 
171 

578 
441 
665 
747 
2,857 
228 

747 

260 

558 

244 

7,820 

346 

1,207 

999 

1,400 

1,.535 

6,197 

461 

1,614 
539 

1,097 
.551 

IV.t.il      

204 

618 

532 

X4 

193 

725! 

X4 

1 

12,703 

11,220 

23,929 

VI. 

A(}RICIILTURE. 
Arable  and  Uncultivated  Land. 
Xotwithstamliiig  its  apparently  barren,  and  inountainous  aspect, 
there  are  al)nndant  fertile  plains  and  fields  throughout  tJie  peninsula 
where  agriciiltiiral  enterprises  ean  be  carried  on  with  profit.  Especially, 
the  climate  being  very  mild,  the  agricidtural  production  is  most  excellent 
in  tlie  southern  part  of  Ciiosen.  in  the  middle  section,  the  climate  is 
sonieAvhat  rigorous  in  winter,  but  owing  to  the  excellent  elinuitic  changes 
whent  grows  well  and   agricidturnl  products  are  good   in   (juality. 
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The  total  area  of  arable  laud  as  registered  oii  February  28th.  1912 
is  as  follows : 


Prefectures. 


Keiki-do 

Chusei-IIokudo 

Chusei-Nando.., 

Zenra-IIokudo 

Zenra-Nando  .,, 

KeisHo-Hol<udo 

Keisho-Nando 

Kokai-do 

Heian-Nando  ... 

Heian-Hokudo 

Kogen-do 

Kankyo-Xando 

Kankyo-Hokudo 


Paddy  field. 


Field. 


Cho 

127,616.1 

51,538.7 

127,075.3 

120,389.4 

120,850.6 

117,017.2 

105,385.1 

78,222.4 

43,710.9 

51,338.2 

41. .322.8 

28.503.5 

4,720.6 


Total 


1,024,350.8 


At  the  end  of  I  Oil 
At  the  end  of  1910 
At  the  end  of  1909 


992,890.7 
840,988.3 
781,097.1 


Cho 

116,168.7 

45,250.8 

51,44.').9 

36,193.6 

117,419.3 

92,838.8 

59,138.4 

254,140.0 

250,104.3 

276,289.3 

131,089.4 

24831.2 

144,792.0 


1,823,168.3 


1,734,261.9 
1,558,853.7 
1,521,177.3 


Total, 


Cho 
243,784.8 
96,795.5 
178,521.2 
150,583.0 
244,275.9 
210,456.0 
104,.52.3.5 
332,363.0 
293,815.2 
327,627.5 
172,412.2 
276,854.7 
149,.->12.0 


2,S47,-525.1 


2,727,158.6 
2,399,842.0 
2,302,274.4 


N.B. — Burnt  fields  or  charred  fields  have  been  included  in  the  group  of  cultivated  fields  as  items-, 
for  imposing  taxes  since   1911. 

The  prices  of  agricultural  products  has  riseu  considerably,  people  in' 
gem  ral  have  awakened  to  the  advantage  of  utilizing  uncultivated  fields.  • 

The  latest  returns  of  the  total  area  of  uncultivated  fields  in  Chosen 
is  as  follows : 


Prefectures. 

State  possession. 

People's  possession. 

Total  area. 

Cho 

Cho 

Cho 

Keiki-do 

3,910 

1,340 

5,250 

Qiusei-Hokudo       

420 

458 

878 

Chusei-Kando 

2,723 

2,477 

5,200 

Zenra-Hokudo         

1,1.50 

2,247 

.    3,397 

Zenra-Nando 

2,058 

1,208 

3,266 

Keisho-Hokudo      

1,7C6 

1,520 

3,280 

Keisho-Xando         

3,146 

11,502 

14,048 

Kokai-do          

717 

3.300 

4,017 

Heian-Xando 

2.330 

2,597 

4,927 

Heian-Hokudo        ...      ...      

1,321 

306 

1.627 

Kogen-do         

7,S73     ' 

1,940 

n.819 

Kankyo-Xando 

2,247 

1,738 

3985 

Kankyo-Hokudo    ..: 

10,871 

2,678 

13,549 

Total        

40,532 

33,3 1 7 

73,819 

Kcniai'Us  : — In  the  Table,  a  great  part  of  the  foot  of  mountains,  that  were  incluled  in  the 
area  of  forests  and  fields  in  the  previous  )'ears'  returns,  and  coast  lands  are  no* 
included  in  the  total  area.  Scattered  along  the  coast  of  Chosen,  several  hundred 
cho,  in  place  which  can  be  reclamied  by  constructing  dams  and  embankments. 
Applicants  for  the  area  arc  increasing  in  numbers  and  honest  promoters  are 
investing  in  this  enterprise. 
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Farmers. 

The  greater  part  of  the  arable  laiitl  in  Chosen  is  in  ])ossession  of  large 
land-owners  while  the  ordinary  people  are  tenant-farmers  for  life.  The 
large  land-owners  generally  lead  a  comfortable  life  in  the  cities  and  leave 
the  management  of  their  farms  and  the  superintendence  of  tenant-farmers 
in  the  hands  of  their  representatives. 

There    are  three  kinds  in  farm-tenancy,  viz. : 

(1)  The  Tenant-farmers  pay  land-taxes  and  sow  their  own  seeds  in 
fields  leased  from  land-owners,  i)aying  one-third  of  harvest  to 
land-OAvners. 

(2)  Land-owners  bear  the  land-taxes  and  the  expenses  of  seeds, 
sharing  the  harvest  in  halves  with  tenant  farmers, 

(3)  A  fixed  payment  is  imposed  upon  tenant-farmers,  irrespective 
of  a  fruitful  or  bad  year. 

* 

IViimbcr  of  Farmers. 

(As  Returned  on  December  31st,  1912) 


Japanese. 

Koreans. 

Chinese. 

Other  foreigners. 

Prefectures. 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Nuinbcr 

of 

Popula- 

of 

Popula- 

of 

Popula- 

of 

Popula- 

Houses. 

tion. 

Houses. 

tion. 

Houses. 

tion. 

Houses. 

tion. 

Keiki  do        

602 

2,022 

223,762 

1,087,672 

131 

328 

1 

3 

Chusei-HoUudo     ... 

51 

186 

120,762 

547.911 

1 

2 



— 

Chusei-Nanlo 

401 

1,.595 

175,112 

945,706 

26 

73 



— 

Zenra-Hokiido 

714 

1,044 

180.91] 

825,081 

14 

28 

1 

1 

Zenta-Nardo 

424 

1,000 

288,642 

1,433,434 

3 

S) 

— 

— 

Keisho-1  loku  o    ... 

507 

1,703 

300,268 

1,420,242 

.T 

14 

— 

— 

Keibho-Nando 

1,233 

4,508 

2.54,984 

1.207,942 

5 

12 

— 

— 

Kokai-do       

OS 

341 

192,607 

816,893 

14 

33 

1 

1 

Heian-Nando 

124 

351 

157,099 

729,204 

92 

438 

— 

— 

Heian-Hokudo 

30 

79 

164,245 

825,376 

56 

225 

— 

— 

Kogen  do 

14 

43 

152,675 

754,362 

1 

3 

— 

— 

Kankyo  Nand  •     ... 

73 

254 

144,395 

713,131 

34 

108 

2 

6 

Kankyo-Hokudo  ... 

42 

113 

66,772 

385,543 

4 

7 

— 

— 

Total.         ...      ... 

4,383 

14,505 

2,428,834 

11,389,557 

387 

1,280 

5 

11 

1911 

2,900 

0,409 

2,376,937 

11,003,993 

311 

906 

2 

5 

1910       ...       

2,132 

0,892 

2,333,814 

10,418,881 

304 

1,405 

10 

22 

1909       ... 

1,714 

5,008 

2,211,137 

9,490,094 

203 

909 

S 

23 

Keeognising  the  outlook  of  agricultural  industry  in  Chosen,  the 
number  of  Japanese  who  engage  in  them  has  greatly  increased. 

At  the  end  of  1911  there  were,  throughout  the  peninsula,  3,839  Japa- 
nese carrying  on  agriculture,  with  an  invested  capital  of  22,472,983  yen, 
and  possessing  a  total  area  ground  of  126, If)-!  cho  and  9  tan  Avhich  is 
divided  into  58,444  cho  of  paddy-fields,  35,336  cho  7  tan  of  fields  ami  a 
considerable  area  of  forests  and  plantations.  Farmers  who  have  invested 
in  their  enterprises  upwards  of  10, ()(>()  yen  number  no  less  than  167.  They 
cultivate  fruit-trees  and  vegetables,  mulberry  and  afforestation.  The 
Japanese  farmers  who  have  invested  over  10.000  yen  mostly  rent  out  their 
farms  to  tenant-farmers. 
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Table  of  IVages  l*aicl  to  Korean  Farni-liaitdj^. 

(As    RETURXED   OX  DeCEMREE    81  ST,    1912) 


Number 

of 
Enter- 

Amount 

of 
invested 

Area  of  land 

in  possession. 

Prefectures. 

Paddy 

Fields. 

Forests. 

Planta- 

Others. 

Total. 

prises. 

capital. 

fields. 

tion. 

yg;t 

C/io 

C/io 

C/io 

C/io 

C/io            CJio 

Keiki-do      

59821,451,467 

4,442.9 

3,479.8 

1,841.6 

793.6 

200.5    10,758.4 

Chusei-Hokudo  ... 

70      213,678 

98.8 

123.1 

424.3 

267.0 

6         913.8 

Chusei-Nando     ... 

578   2,260,841 

4,958.6 

2,219.5 

1,184.] 

548.4 

340.81     9,251.4 

Zenra-Hokudo    ... 

1,039   5,705,920 

17, .529. 5 

3,425.8 

784.9 

1,1.32.9 

117.01  22,990.1 

Zenra-Nando 

522    1,420,907 

1,221.4 

1,725.6 

195.7 

160.4 

10.0 

3,313.7 

Keisho-Hokudo  ... 

1,269   6,224,147 

8,515.6 

4,989.2 

1,707.7 

1,283.] 

2,550.2 

19,045.8 

Keisho-Nando    ... 

Kokai-do     

129 

3,856,065 

9,205.2 

10,7.52.6 

173.0 

830.4 

1,194.8 

22,156.0 

Heian-Nando 

58 

928,816 

6,19.5.5 

1,. 562.8 

21.6 

133.6 

499.0 

8,412.5 

Heian-Hokudo    ... 

27 

16,386 

8.3 

36.6 

— 

— 

— 

44.9 

Kogen-do    

12 

625 

0.1 

.5.7 

— 

— 

5.8 

Kankyo-NaDdo  ... 

32 

114,410 

23.S 

248.4 

72.7 

2.4 

— 

347.3 

Kankyo-Hokudo  .. 

42 

31,012 

— 

43.2 

— 

— 

— 

43.3 

Total        

4,938 

1 

29,661,773 

68,375.9 

39,604.9 

8,254.3 

9,407.2 

5,158.0 

130,800.3 

Remarks: — The  above   table   shows   the    enterprises    of   Japanese   franiers.  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  investment. 


X   are  '.hose  with  board. 


Prefectures. 


Keiki-do 

Chusei-Hokudo 

Chusei-Nando 

Zenra-Hokudo 

Zenra-Nando  ... 

Keisho-Hckudo 

Keisho-Nando 

Kokai-do 

Heian-Nando  ... 

Heian-Hokudo 

Kogen-do 

Kankyo-Nando 

Kank  y  o  -Hokudo 


Although  the 
ing  to  places  and 


Hire  for  the  Year. 

I 
Man.         I      Wcinan. 


Yen 
X  50,00 

X  25,00 

80,00 

X  25,00 

X  25,00 

X  15,00 

18,00 

X  30,00 

X  15,00 

X  50,00 

75,00 


Yen 
37,00 


40,00 
X  15,00 


X  10,00 


X  10,00 


X  40,00 


Hire  for  the    Day. 


Man. 


Yen. 
X0,50 

0,30 

0,40 

X0,30 

0,40 


Woman. 


X0,52 

0,15 

,0,40 

0,30 

0,30 

XO.'IO 

0,35 

0,20 

0,20 

— 

0,35 

0,30 

0,50 

— 

Yvii      I 
X  0,30     j 

0,30 

0,30 

X0,15 

0,20 


In  the  vicinity 
of  Chemulpo. 
In  the  vicinity 

of  Shinshu. 
In  the  vicinity 

of  Koshu. 
Inthe  vicinity 

of  Kinshu. 
In  the  vicinity 

of  Moppo. 
In  the  v'cmity 

of  Taikyu. 
In  the  vicinity 

of  Fusan. 
In  the  vicinity 

of  Kaishu. 

In  the  vicinity 

of  Pyonyang. 

In  the  vicinity 

of    Wija 
In  the  vicinity 

of  Shunseo. 
In  the  vicinity 

of  Kanko. 

In  the  vicinity 

of  Josbin. 


area  of  ground  farmed  by  an  individual  differs  accord- 
laborers  who  do  the  work,  it  generally  covers  from.  120 
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to  150  tsii])0.  The  cost  of  hirin^^  a  laborer  and  an  ox  including  the 
cost  of  boarding,  the  laborer  and  feeding  the  ox,  is  from  60  sen  to  one 
yen  per  day. 

Agricultural  Products. 

Since  the  establishment  of  a  protective  administration,  the  authori- 
ties have  established  model  farms,  prefeetural  seedling  nnrsuries,  and 
other  institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  the  agricultural  industry,  and 
have  spared  no  pains  in  taking  necessary  steps  for  the  improvement  and 
furtherance  of  the  industry ;  such  as  distribution  of  seed,  silk-worm  eggs, 
stock-cattle,  stock-poultry,  and  in  the  improvement  of  irrigation. 

Consequently  the  crops  have  been  remarkably  augmented  Avith  the 
im})i-ovement  in  quality. 

The  cotton,  mulberry,  and  potato,  plantations  have  been  considerably 
enlarged,  and  their  output  increased.  Sericulture  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle  have  also  been  developed. 

A  comparative  table  of  volume  of  output  of  important  agricultural 
products  during  the  last  three  years: 


A 

Tabic 

of  tlie  Rice, 

Barley  and  Soya  Bean. 

Prefecture. 

Area  of  plantation. 
{Cho) 

Volume  of  the  Yield. 
(Koku) 

Volume  of  the 
Yield  per  1    Tanlni. 

Rice. 

Barley. 

Soya 
bean. 

1 
Rice,     i  Barley. 

Soya 
bean. 

Rice. 

Barley 

Soya 
bean. 

Keiki-dn 

Chusei-Hokudo. 
Cbusei-Nando... 
Zenra-Hi.kudo... 
Zenra-Nando  ... 
Keisho-Hokudo 
Keisho -Nando  .. 
Kokai-do 
Heian-Na-'do  ... 
Heian-Hokudo .. 
Kogen-do 
Kankyo-Nando.. 
Kankyo-Hokado 

128,799.3 

42,238.8 

121,1772 

108,167.8 

122,3.53.8 

11.5.770.2 

103,730.0 

72,421.1 

4.5,461.8 

50,635.0 

39,482.7 

25,91.5.7 

4,68.5.3 

67,888.6 
.33,081.9 
37,119.6 
25.041.2 
78,774.9 
92,.543.1 
66.2S4.2 
59,239.8 
31,034.0 
6,393.0 
25,408.3 
20,504.4 
35,330.9 

.34,785.5 
11,422.9 
22,475.5 
14,651.5 
23,498.4 
40,654.7 
32,778.1 
34,936.9 
30,766.9 
39,967.8 
24,009.6 
28,549.3 
36,843.0 

1.0.52,576 

338,850 

912,077 

921,553 

1,171,707 

1,233.842 

1,267,746 

694,442 

397,743 

389,367 

321,964 

248,023 

29,73C 

267  ,.353 

349,828 
412,628 
288,303 
876.1.58 
I,05:«,370 
871,513 
380,763 
178,039 
48,974 
178,1.34 
225,980 
166,343 

237,144 

81,016 
1.58,241 
101,344 
149,W29 
305,657 
220,975 
295,686 
176,017 
196,273 
148,945 
192,777 
187,899 

0,817 
0,802 
0,753 
0,852 
0,9.58 
1,0.57 
1,222 
0,959 
0,875 
0,769 
0.815 
0,957 
0,635 

0,836 
1,056 
1,112 
1,151 
1,112 
1,1.38 
1,310 
0,643 
0,574 
0.766 
0,701 
0,8.53 
0.471 

0,682 
0,709 
0,705 
0,681 
0,638 
0,721 
0,670 
0,846 
0,592 
0,420 
0,620 
0,075 
U,510 

Total    

980,843.9 

584,644.2 

375,340.1 

8,969,620 

5,596,846 

2,452,203 

0,914 

0,957 

0,653 

1911 

1910 

1909 

981,2.5i:.7 
801,87.5.6 
711,918..5 

531,512.0 
441, 66.3.0 
391, .371.8 

342,763.8 
305.198,4 
280,090.1 

10,070,312 
8.142,8.52 
7,4.57,916 

5,153,207 
3,.548,441 
3,642,023 

2,097,391 
1,816,.582 
1,533,027 

1,026 
1,015 
1,048 

0,960 
0,803 
0,931 

0,612 
0,595 
0,547 

Rice  is  the  most  important  agricultural  product  in  Chosen.  Though 
the  quantity  of  rice  consumed  by  the  Koreans  as  daily  food  is  enormous, 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  being  exported  annually.  During  1912,  571, 31()  koku^ 
amounting  to  7,524,879  yen,  was  exported  abroad. 
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The  soya  bean  is  cultivated  everywhere  iii  Chosen,  and  76.5,697  koku, 
amounting  5,000,721  yen,  "was  exported  during  1912.  It  assmnes,  toge- 
ther with  rice,  one  of  the  main  items  of  exports. 

Barley  comes  first  in  other  grains  and  is  follo"\ved  by  oats.  The 
output  of  rye  is  very  small. 

The  seeding  of  barley  is  made  in  spring  and  autumn.  In  regions 
north  of  Seoul  the  spring  is  most  favored,  -while  in  regions  south  of  Seoul 
the  autumn  so"vving  is  generally  preferred. 

The  seed-time  of  wheat  is  in  autumn.  Oats  are  sown  commonly  in 
spring. 

(  ^  shows  decrease  in  output) 


The  rate  of 

The  rate  of 

Kinds. 

19  12 

19  11 

19  10 

increase  m 

1912  against 

J911 

increase  in 

1911  aga.nst 

1910 

Lowland       aod       upland 
rice       ...      

Koku 
8,969,620 

Koku 
10,070,312 

Koku 
8,142,852 

^  1.23 

1.02 

Wheat,  barley,  oats 

5,596,846 

5,153,207 

3,548,441 

0.80 

5.77 

Soya  bian       

7,452,203 

2,097,391 

1,816,582 

1.68 

3.50 

Indian  bean.   ...     

83.5,171 

703,948 

657,097 

1.87 

2.71 

Indian  millet          

3,118,510 
Kan 

2,978,033 
Kan 

2,646,890 
Kan 

0.47 

1.7S 

Raw  Cotton    

4,845,301 

3,632,987 

1,835,707 

3.34 

26.39 

Upland  raw  cottoa 

1,154,.581 
Koku 

437,928 

Koku 

135,255 

Koku 

16.37 

82.68 

Silkworm  cocoon   

29,440 

Head 

20,032 
Head 

13,931 
Head 

4.69 

11.13 

Ox    

1,040,720 

006,057 

70J,844 

1.49 

1.91 

RAW  COTTON. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  a^  almost  all  places  in  Chosen  except  the  east 
coast. 

In  recent  years  the  export  of  cotton  produced  in  Chosen  into  Japan 
proper  has  been  going  on  and  as  markets  for  the  produce  have  been  ex- 
tended, the  cotton  growing  industry  is  becoming  more  and  more  brisk 
year  after  year. 

In  1906  the  total  area  of  cotton  plantations  was  only  -1.3  cho.  cultivated 
by  three  hundred  people,  but,  in  1913,  it  increased  to  13,235  cho  and  people 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  numbered  no  less  than  1'22,000. 

The  area  of  cotton  plantations,  the  volume  of  the  yield  and  the 
amount  of  exports  during  1913  is  as  follows : 


Kinds. 

Area  of 
Plantations. 

"Volume  of  the 
Yield. 

Amount    of 
Exports. 

Native  Cotton       

Upland  Cotton      

Cho 

45,271.2 

6,439.7 

Kan 
23,200,013"! 
7,216,133/ 

Yen 
435,-598 

4.56 


Tobacco  is  the  most  important  among  special  agricultural  products 
in  Chosen,  and  is  cultivated  throughout  the  peninsula.  Since  1910  the  au- 
thorities have  been  despatching  expert  officials  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  method  of  cultivation  and  developing  those  places,  effecting  many 
beneficial  results.     The  volume  of  the  yield  reached  4,474,833  kin  in  1912. 

Ginseng  is  produced  everywhere  in  Chosen,  and  one  kind  lias 
had  a  very  high  value  for  years.  It  is  only  produced  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kaijo,  Keikido.  Therefore,  in  that  district  that  cultivation  of 
ginseng  has  been  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  from  olden  times,  so  that  the 
method  of  cultivation  has  been  greatly  improved,  *It  was  somewhere 
about  1902.  that  the  industry  reached  its  heights  when  the  yield  of  more 
than  100,000  kin  of  ginseng  from  private  as  well  as  Government  planta- 
tions was  recorded.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  blight  broke  out  in  the 
plantations  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  worked  considerable  damage 
to  the  plants,  spreading  rapidly.  It  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  industry. 
The  Government  and  people  did  nothing  to  keep  down  the  pestilence  and 
restore  the  industry  to  its  former  prosperous  condition.  The  result  was 
a  gradual  decrease  in  the  yield  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  and  the 
industry  is  now  on  the  verge  of  ruin  : 


Year. 

Length  of  Digging 
for  Collection  of 

Amount  of  Ginseng 
Collected  hy 

Amount  of  Gbseng 
Manufactured. 

Ginseng. 

Goverment. 

Ken 

Kin 

Kin 

1902      

220,227 

138,139 

47,195 

1903      ...     ... 

1.53,481 

100,604 

26,746 

1904      ... 

318,498 

196,600 

67,000 

1905      ...     ... 

120,743 

46,822 

15,905 

1906      

55,272 

4.3,119 

14,250 

1907      

75,234 

35,686 

11,845 

1908      

40,322 

13,241 

4,173 

1909              ...     

22,514 

7,903 

2,394 

19  10      

7,356 

2,771 

894 

19  11      ...     ... 

14,345 

7,719 

2,299 

19  12      

.56,464 

18,805 

6,886 

Such  being  the  "case,  the  authorities  issued  the  red  ginseng  monopoly 
regulations  in  1908  with  the  object  of  imju-oving  the  administration  of 
the  industry  and  have  ever  since  been  endeavoring  to  stamp  out  the 
disease  of  the  ginseng  plants.  It  is  expected  that  the  industry  will  be 
brought  to  the  former  prosperous  state  in  no  distant  future. 

Live-Stock. 

(a)  The  ox  is  very  much  in  demand  for  the  supply  of  meat,  besides 
it  is  used  for  tilling  the  fields  and  transportation.  It  is  rarely  used  for 
milk.  There  is  Jio  place  in  Chosen  where  th(>  ox  is  not  used  for  some 
purposes  or  other. 

The  ox  of  Chosen,  has  a  magnificent  build  and  is  very  strong  never- 
theless, its  nature  being  gentle,  it  can  be  managed  by  a  little  boy.    Fur- 
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tliermore,  as  its  price  is  cheap  and  it  can  be  used  for  doing  work  or  food 
they  are  exported  to  Japan  proper  or  Vladivostok  and  China  in  great 
numhers. 

The  amount  of  oxen  and  ox-hides  exported  abroad  during  1912  reach- 
ed some  1,230,000  yen,  the  price  of  an  ox  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
37  yen. 

(b)  The  horse  produced  in  Chosen  is  small  in  build,  but  it  is  com- 
paratively powerful  and  can  travel  in  Avild,  mountainous  districts.  It  is 
used  chiefly  for  riding  and  transporting  purposes  and  not  for  cultivating 
the  fields.     The  price  is  thirty  yen  or  thereabout  per  head. 

The  number  of  the  donkies  in  Chosen  is  very  small.  They  are  used 
'for  riding  and  carrying  purposes.  The  price  is  about  twenty  yen  per 
head. 

The  pig  is  universally  kept  in  Chosen  like  the  ox  and  is  produced  in 
great  numbers,  only  second  to  the  ox.  It  is  very  small  in  build  and  slow 
in  growth.     It  is  mostly  used  for  food  in  winter. 

The  goat  of  Chosen  is  small  and  black  in  colour.  Only  a  few  are 
produced.  Its  hide  is  used  for  clothing  in  cold  weather.  Though  its 
flesh  is  eaten,  it  is  not  milked.     The  price  is  from  2  to  3  yen  per  head. 

Of  poultry,  the  gi"eat  part  of  it  is  taken  up  by  the  hen  while  the  duck 
and  goose  are  very  rare.  The  barnyard  fowl  is  kept  by  almost  every 
farmer.  It  is  somewhat  small.  The  eggs  are  small  and  are  not  produced 
in  abundance.  A  fowl  costs  from  25  sen  to  35  sen  and  the  egg  costs  from 
10  sen  to  17  sen  for  ten.  Of  late,  the  rearing  of  the  improved  breed  is 
becoming  more  general. 


VII. 
MIXING  INDUSTRY. 


Formerly  mining  in  Chosen  was  in  a  primitive  and  sluggish  condition 
due  to  the  benighted  customs,  and  the  method  of  controling  the  industry 
was  undelined.  Therefore,  the  former  Korean  Government  published  in 
1906  the  mining  regulations  and  regulations  for  working  alluvial  mines 
hoping  to  do  away  the  evils  of  former  days  and  promote  the  industry'. 
The  number  of  Japanese  and  foreign  capitalists  who  take  interest  in  the 
mining  enterprises  in  Chosen  and  apply  to  the  Government  for  mining 
right  has  rapidly  increased. 

The  follovring  is  the  number  of  applicants  for  mining  right  in  the 
past  five  years : 

458 


Kinds. 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

General      <■  Japanese      

Mining      <  Koreans       ...     

industry.     vForeigoers 

334 

152 

13 

309 

195 

21 

341 

386 
30 

220 

158 

14 

142 

29 

4 

Total        

449 

525 

757 

392 

175 

Alluvial     r  Japanese 

Mining     <  Koreans       

industry.     iForeigners 

G3 
55 
16 

69 

96 

2 

95 

174 

5 

43 
57 

43 

16 

Total        

134 

167 

274 

100 

59 

Grand  total     

633 

692 

1,031 

492 

234 

Remarks : — In  the  table,  those  grouped  under  the  general  mining  industry'  is  the  working 
of  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  quicksilver,  zinc,  iron,  manganese,  black 
lead,  coal,  petroleum,  sulphur ;  and  grouped  under  alluvial  mining  industry  is  the 
working  of  alluvial  gold,  alluvial  iron,  and  alluvial  tin. 

Against  these  applicants  the  Government  granted  rights  as  follows : 


Kinds. 

19  12 

19  11 

19  10 

1909 

1908 

General      /^Japanese       

Mining      J  Koreans        

industry.     ^Foreigners 

ir,3 

78 
3 

101 

66 

3 

107 

108 
S 

140 
89 
13 

116 

15 

1 

Total        

234 

170 

223 

242 

132 

Alluvial     /Japanese      

Mining     JlCoreacs       

industry.     ^  Foreigners 

43 

43 

« 

89 

141 

2 

17 

53 

1 

44 
20 

29 
5 

Total         

92 

232 

71 

64 

34 

Grand  total     

32(5 

402 

294 

306 

166 

(a)  Gold  is  the  most  important  mineral  produce  of  ("hosen.  Its  out- 
put amounts  to  about  10,000,000  yen  annually.  Next  iron,  coal,  black 
lead,  and  copper  in  the  order  named.  The  most  important  mining  con- 
cern is  the  Oriental  Consolidated  IMining  Company,  establislied  by  Amer- 
icans. The  territory  of  the  company  is  large  and  is  divided  into  seven 
mining  stations.  The  output  of  the  ininc  during  the  last  year  is  estimated 
at  3,000,000  yen.  Another  famous  goUl  mi)ie.  It  belongs  to  the  Korean 
Syndicate  and  is  carried  on  by  the  Oriental  Consolidated  jMining  Company 
as  representative  of  the  syndicate.  The  amount  of  output  one  year  is 
estimated  at  1,200,000.  Other  mines  are  beine:  worked  and  are  putting 
out   gold  in  good  quantity. 

The  deposit  of  alluvial  gold  extends  throughout  the  peninsula.  The 
output  during  the  last  one  year  grossly  amounted  to  470,000  yen. 

Iron  abounds  in  Chosen.  Especially  the  brown  iron  ore  is  produced 
in  the  greatest  quantity. 
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Magnetic  iron  ore  is  found  at  various  districts,  but  it  is  not  worked 
on  a  large  scale  as  yet.  Most  iron  ores  are  forwarded  to  Japan  proper 
immediately  and  are  refined  at  iron  foundries  there.  At  some  mines  the 
ores  are  refined  on  a  small  scale  for  moulding  farming  tools,  pans,  kettles, 
and  the  like,  but  the  quantity  is  very  small  and  limited.  Iron  ores  were 
formerly  under  the  control  of  the  Korean  Government.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  1908,  but  in  January  1910  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  took  over  the  control  of  the  mines.  The  total  amount  of 
output  of  the  two  mines  in  1912  reached  91,000  tons  that  is  estimated 
at  103,000  yen.  The  working  of  other  mines  has  been  started  quito  re- 
eentjy,  and  they  have  briglit  prospects  as  the  quantity  of  deposit  is  ex- 
ceptionally rich. 

The  anthracite  coal  mine  of  Phyonyang  has  long  been  known.  The 
working  of  it  has  been  a  Government  enterprise  since  1908.  The  Govern- 
ment established  the  Phyonyang  mining  station  and  is  working  in  two 
counties.  At  present  there  are  four  mines  in  the  mining  lot.  The  deposit 
of  the  mineral  is  very  abundant  and  is  superior  in  quality.  The  coal 
contains  as  its  chief  ingredients  7  to  20  per  cent,  of  volatile  substance,  70 
to  90  per  cent,  of  coke.  -1  to  15  per  cent,  of  ashes,  and  very  few  sulphur. 

An  excellent  black  lead  is  produced  in  Chosen. 

There  are  two  famous  copper  mines  in  Chosen  and  recently  prospect- 
ing for  copper  is  being  carried  out.  One  mine  belongs  to  an  American 
and  trials  have  made  great  progress. 

The  amount  of  the  aiuiual  mineral  output  and  the  value  of  various 
kinds  of  minerals  since  1907  are  as  follows : 


Kinds. 

1912 

IDll 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

Gold         ...     

4,579,!)63 

4,433,838 

3,744,957 

3,109,773 

2,^99,171 



Gold   ore         

187,078 

12,49!) 

209,920 

166,164 

71,01C 

2,508,197 

Alluvial  gold 

670,692 

591,618 

821,609 

526,<:i69 

243,570 

84,549 

Gold  and  silver    ore     ... 

2,926 

38,378 

53,072 

42,835 

4,280 

— 

Gold  and  Copper  ore    ... 

293,098 

230,210 

246,631 

— 

— 

— 

Silver       

15,089 

7,118 

6,555 

4,096 

— 

— 

Silver,  and    lead  ore     ... 

— 

63 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Silver  lead,  and  copper... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

739 

4,428 

Copper     

1..521 

551 

— 

— 

— 

Copper  oie     

5.11!) 

133 

21,488 

2,727 

9,041 

— 

Iron  ore  

156,034 

162,988 

421,462 

327,613 

375,092 

7,200 

Black  lead       

182,268 

169,06.5 

1.53,477 

181,574 

152.787 

15,528 

Coal          

6,640,171 

6.185,958 

6,067,953 

4,587,615 

3,569,076 

2,633,080 

Total        

6,640,171 

6,185,958 

6,067,952 

4,587,615 

3,569,076 

2,633,080 

The  reason  why  the  value  of  iron  ore  has  decreased  since  1911,  as 
shown  in  the  table,  is  that,  in  place  of  the  estimated  value  at  the  Customs 
of  the  ports  of  export,  the  value  has  been  calculated  since  1911  according 
to  the  standard  that  is  adopted  at  the  mines. 
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Considering  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  the  output  of  other  minerals 
is  generally  on  the  increase,  it  is, to  be  inferred  that  tlie  mining  industry 
in  Chosen  is  making  steady  development. 


VIII. 

AQUATIC  PRODLTTS. 
Fisheries. 

For  the  Japan  Sea  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  along  the  coast  of 
Chosen  is  slight  from  the  estuary  of  the  Amur  river  to  the  port  of  Fusan, 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Japan  Sea.  l)ut,  as  the  sea  oft'  the  coast  is 
generally  deep,  aquatic  fish  of  various  kinds  live  in  those  Avaters,  more- 
over, aquatic  animals  living  in  the  cold  zone  are  carried  doAvn  there  by  the 
Riman  current  and  the  fish  in  the  temperate  zone  are  conveyed  there 
by  the  Tsushima  current.  Inexhaustible  catches  are  said  to  be  made  along 
the  coast,  only  on  the  northern  coast  near  a  great  mountain  range,  the 
country  being  unsuited  for  easy  communications,  the  sui)i)ly  of  materials 
indispensable  to  the  development  of  the  local  fishing  industry  can  not 
be  secured  and  the  industry  that  is  being  carried  on  by  Japanese  and 
Koreans  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Salmon,  sardine,  herring,  whale, 
mackerel,  and  flat-fish  fishing  ai'e  counted  as  great  industries  in  that  part 
of  Chosen. 

Many  large  and  small  islands  dot  the  sea  oft'  flic  coast.  Tiie  current 
affect  the  climate  in  the  neighborhoods,  and  also  brings  fish  in  great 
numbers.  Cod  and  sardine  fishing  in  the  vicinity  of  Fusan  and  ]Masan, 
sardine  fishing  and  sea-bream  are  extensive. 

The  Yellow  Sea. 

Although  the  seas  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  river  that 
faces  the  Yellow  Sea  are  not  suited  for  fish  of  the  temperate  /.one  in  the 
cold  season,  the  ebb  and  floAV  of  the  tide  is  strong,  consequently,  for  some 
fifty  days  in  ithe  neighborhood  from  ]\Iay,  many  schools  of  varieties  of  fish 
are  feund  to  a  depth  of  twenty  fatlioms  and  there  is  a  gi'cat  concourse  of 
Yellow  Sea. 

The  conditicns  along  the  coast  n\'  Chosen  are  not  uniform  and  the 
l)rofit  ai'ising  out  of  the  fishing  indusfry  dift'ers  according  to  i)lacees. 
Speaking  generally,  however,  the  seas  of  the  peninsula  promise  to  become 
famous  fishing  grounds  in  the  future,  and  the  fishing  industry  in  Chosen 
has  an  ami)le  opportunity  of  future  develpoment. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  catch  r.iade  by  Japanese  and  Korean 
fishermen  at  fishing-grounds  along  the  coasts  of  the  prefectures  in 
Chosen  in  1911,  and,  when  compared  Avifh  that  of  the  preceding  year,  it 
shows  a  stricking  increase. 
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Table  of  tlic  Aiuouiit  of  Catch  hy  Japanese  and  Korean 
Fislieruieu  in  1912. 


Prefectures. 

Value  of 
the  Catch. 

Value  of 
Manufactur- 
ed Goods. 

Total. 

Names  of  Important  aquatic 
products. 

Keiki-do    

Yen 
40 1 ,05(5 

Yen 
249,644. 

Yen 
210,700 

Lobster,  Corvula,    sea-bream, 
schlegeli,  salted  lobster. 

Chuse -Nando  ... 
Zenra-Hokado  ... 

Zenra-Nando     ... 

Keisho-Hdkudo 

Keisho-Nandj  ... 

Kokii-do 

Heian-Nando    ... 
Heian-Hokudo ... 


Kankyo-Nando. 


Total 

1911  ... 
1910  ... 


I 


121,001 
1.33,317 

1,043,520 

577,045 


31,801  152,802    |    Schlegeli,  sardine,  sea-bream, 

i         hair-tail. 


12,242  145,559    ;    Sea-bream,    schlegeli,     salted 

Schlegeli,  canned  seabream. 


905,778         2,009,298 


Schlegeli,  sadine,  lobster, 
hair-tail,  geoiopeltis,  lami- 
naria,  fish  guano. 


122,508  700,213    i    Herring,     mackerel,     cybium, 

I        shark,  eel,  laminaria,  cann- 
!  i        ed  sea  ear. 


2,725.930   '      1,127,018 

I 


3,802,948    I    Sardine,  mackerel,  sea-bream, 
!        hair-tail,  cybium,  boiled  and 
dried    sardine,  dried-cuttle- 
fish, 


273,350  I00,2.')9  373,009        Schlegeli,    sea-cucumber,    sea- 

i        bream,  salted  schlegeli. 

109,300  11,220  120,.'i2G    '    See -bream,     lobster,      salted- 

schlegeli. 

230,914  21,489  252,403    |    Schlegeli,  sea-bream. 


Kogea-do 848,330  850,490  1,098,820    '    Sardine,     laminaria.     cybium, 

1  dried  sardine,   canned    sea- 

I  !        ear. 


1,335,330 


8,023,033 


989,365  2,284,745    i    Mackerel,     herring,     flat-fish, 

dried    polluck,    salted  pol- 
luck  egg. 


4,593,870   I    12,616,903 


6,344,860         2,655,118         8,999,978 
—  —  7,871,910 


This  table  is  the  result  of  investigations  made  among  the  fishermen 
living  within  the  control  of  the  Government-General  of  Chosen  and  does 
not  include  the  catch,  etc.,  made  by  the  fishermen  from  outside  of  that 
control. 

In  bygone  days,  the  former  Korean  Government  made  no  efforts 
with  respect  to  the  fishing  industry  and  as  there  were  no  steps  taken  for 
the  protection,  encouragement,  and  superintendence  of  the  industry, 
added  to  the  sluggishness  of  the  Korean  authorities,  tlie  fishing  skill 
and  the  tools  of  the  Koreans  are  extremely  inferior.     They  adhered  to 
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old  methods.  Therefore,  considering  the  aliundance  of  fish  small  catches 
was  made.  But,  in  recent  years,  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
the  Government  have  gradually  accelerated  the  industry  and  those  who 
adopt  the  use  of  Japanese  flsihing  methods  are  increasing  in  numbers 
year  after  year  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  income  of  the  Koreans, 
In  a  certain  district  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  tJie  income  of  the 
Korean  fishermen  has  been  brought  almost  to  the  same  level  with  that  of 
the  Japanese  fishermen. 

The  Japanese  fisJiermen  are  doing  noteworthy  development  and 
many  have  founded  fishing  villages.  Especially  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  new  regulations  this  year  which  ensures  their  rights  and 
guarantees  the  s(K-urity  of  their  ()Ccui)ation.  many  of  them  have  enlarged 
the  scope  of  their  business  or  are  contemplating  engaging  in  new  under- 
takings, so  that  the  exploitation  of  hitherto  overlooked  sources  of  wealth 
has  increased. 

The  rough  estimate  of  the  catch  during  1918  reached  the  sum  total 
of  12,610,000  yen,  which  is  divided  to  5,980,000  yen  by  Koreans  and 
6,620,000  yen  by  the  Japanese.. 

The  following  is  the  table  indicating  the  summarised  condition  of 
the  fishing  industry  of  the  Japanese  and  Korean  fishermen  for  the  past 
five  years : 


Tlie  siimiuarised  Condition  of  the  Fisliiii};  Industry  Carried  on 
by  tlie  Japanese  and  Koreans  along  tlie  Coast  of  Cliosen. 


Year. 

Number  of  fishing 

boats. 

Number  of  fishexmen. 

Japanese. 

Korean!;. 

Total. 

Japarifse. 

Koreans. 

Total. 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

.5,653 
5,029 
3,9(50 
3,7.55 
3,895 

10,.502 
10,8.33 
12,749 
12,507 
12,411 

16,1.55 
15,8(52 
10,709 
1(5,322 
10,044 

22,438 
20,723 
16,500 
15,749 
08,.520 

100,809 

118.920 

76,900 

75,063 

85,164 

183,2!17 

139,643 

83,400 

90,812 

3,418,851 

Gross 

Amount  of 

catch. 

Average  Afnount  of  catch. 

Year. 

Per  boat. 

Per  boad 

Japanese. 

Kor«ans. 

Total. 

Japanese. 

Koreans. 

Japanese. 

Koreans. 

1912  ...     ... 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

(5,629,375 
4,714,562 
3,942,650 
3,0:6,800 
3,139,100 

5,989,375 
4,^20,883 
3,926,260 
3,(590,300 
(5,559,980 

12,619,356 

9,035,445 
7,871,910 
0.767,100 

877 

1,173 
937 
996 
819 
2.52 

yen 
.570 
399 
308 
294 
205 

295 
288 
239 
195 
4 

Yen 
37 
33 
51 
49 
6 

Remark 


-Tlie  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  Korean  llshermen  since  1911  is  due  to  the 
addition  of  the  members  of  their  families  lo  the  number  in  consequence  of  the 
change  in  the  mode  of  investigation. 


If  440,000  yen,  the  estimated  value  of  Avhales  caught,  is  added  to 
12,6] 0,000  yen,  the  sum  total  of  the  catch  made  by  Japanese  and  Korean 
fishermen  during  1913,  the  fishing  industry  of  ( 'hosen  this  year  will  reach 
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13,060,000  yen  in  all,  sliOA\4ng  an  increase  of  360,000  yen  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year. 

The  Salt  Manufacturing-  Industry. 

All  along  the  coast  of  Chosen  salt  manufacturing  is  carried  on.  Its 
process  is  boiling  sea-water  or,  conducting  sea-water  into  salt-fields, 
and  boiling  the  salt-water.  But  the  process  is  crude  and  the  price  of 
manufactured  salt  is  high,  the  amount  of  the  output  being  very  small 
The  climate,  however,  is  well  adopted  to  salt  manufacturing.  Besides  the 
topographical  condition  along  the  coast  affords  excellent  opportunity. 
The  present  area  of  the  salt-fields  is  about  3,700  cho  and  it  produces 
280,000,000  kin  of  salt. 

The  total  amount  of  the  salt  demand  in  Chosen  is  some  300,000,000,000 
kin,  200,000,000  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  manufacture  from  the  salt- 
fields  in  the  peninsula  and  the  remaining  100,000,000  kin  is  imported. 

Therefore  the  Government-General  of  Chosen  decided  to  monopolize 
the  manufacture  of  salt  by  evaporation.  The  laying  out  of  the  projected 
salt-field  has  been  continued  since  1909,  and  a  part  of  it  has  already; 
been  comj^leted. 

The  laying  out  of  the  projected  salt-field  has  been  continued  since 
1909,  and  a  part  of  it  has  already  been  completed. 

The  volume  of  salt  manufactured  at  the  salt-field  while  the  work 
of  laying  out  other  parts  of  the  field  is  as  follows : 


Year  1912 

Shuan. 

Koryowan. 

Total. 

(April — November) 

Area  of 
Salt  field. 

Amount 
of  Output. 

Area  of 
Salt  field. 

Amount 
of  Output. 

Area  of 
Salt-field. 

Amount 
of  Output. 

1911      

1910     

1909     ...        

1908     

Cho  Bu 
98,171.3 
98,171.3 
32,052.3 
5,580.2 
1,000.0 

Kin 

3,857,343 

1.-5.52,057 

738,180 

202,049 

132,7.53 

Cho 

854,782.1 

479,410.3 

57,141.1 

Kin 

10,958,450 

2,088,308 

258,043 

Cho  Bu 

9.52,900.4 

577,581.0 

80,800.4 

5,580.2 

1,000.0 

Kin 

14,815,799 

4,510,425 

996,223 

202,049 

132,753 

As  the  amount  of  output  in  the  table  shows  that  of  only  a  portion  of 
the  salt-field  Avhile  the  greater  part  of  the  salt-field  is  still  being  laid 
out,  it  is  natural  that  the  amount  is  small. 


IX. 

FORESTRY. 

Forestry. 

The  total  area  of  forest  land  in  Chosen  is  about  16,000,000  cho,  or 
73  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  of  country.     The  control  of  forests  was 
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neglected,  and  regulations  were  not  enforced  properly.  People  were 
allowed  to  cut  down  trees  indiscriminately.  They  opened  up  land  by 
burning  forests  or  tilled  the  ground  on  slopes  without  paying  the  least 
attention  to  afforestation,  consequently  the  greater  part  of  the  forest 
land  has  become  waste,  the  vestige  of  their  former  state  being  in  forests 
the  neighborhood  of  mausolea  and  graves,  or  in  the  basins  of  the 
Yalu  and  the  Amur.  The  rest  of  the  land  was  utterly  destitute  of  trees. 
The  aspect  was  barren  in  the  extreme  with  bare  plains  traversed  by  un- 
covered mountain  ranges.  The  scarcity  of  forests  stops  the  develop- 
ment of  production  and  is  the  source  of  incalculable  loss.  It  was  really 
most  imperative  that  some  adequate  steps  should  be  taken  in  order  to 
restore  the   forests. 

The  former  Korean  Government  issued  forest  laws  for  the  piu'pose 
of  protecting,  regulating  and  extending  forests  and  encouraged  affores- 
tation. But  as  those  laws  were  not  fitted  to  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  people  in  many  respects,  the  Government-General  of  Chosen  newly 
published  forest  regulations  in  June,  1911,  in  place  of  the  former  laws. 
The  authorities  have  also  included  into  State  forests  any  woods  or  forests 
that  are  considered  necessary  for  preservation  the  prevention  of  floods, 
the  feeding  water-courses  and  for  sanitation  or  the  maintenance  of 
scenic  beauty.  They  prohibit  the  felling  of  trees,  the  changing  of  the 
forests  into  fields,  or  pasturing  cattle  in  forests. 

According  to  the  lastest  investigation  the  total  area  of  the  forest 
land  in  every  prefecture  in  Chosen  is  as  follows: 


Prefectures. 


Keiki-do 

Chusei-Hokudo  . 
Chusei-Nando.... 
Zenra-Hokudo  . 
Zenra-Nando  .... 
Keisho-Hokudo  . 
Keisho-Nando    . 

Kokai-do 

Helan-Nando  .... 
Heian-Hokudo    . 

Kogen-do     

Kankyo-Nando 
Kankyo-Hokudo 

Total 


Forests. 


Cho 

117,263 

86,027 

91,977 

267,050 

85,284 

174,428 

125,826 

110,469 

236,497 

878,892 

672,144 

1,4.58,818 

818,030 


Land  where 

young 

trees  are 

planted. 


52,122,685 


Cho 
297,319 
251,692 
185,482 
213.342 
673,249 
758,936 
466,723 
736,947 
605,975 
807,779 
9.52,981 
.521,3.53 
147,695 


I-and  where 

no  trees 
are  planted. 


6,619,473 


Cho 
299,530 
194,930 
191,233 
47,074 
224,115 
375,910 
294,646 
157,423 
156,820 
708,645 
28.V219 
537,680 
634,236 


Total. 


Cho 

714,112 

532,649 

468,692 

527,466 

982,628 

1,309,274 

887,195 

1,004,839 

999,292 

2,395,316 

1,910,344 

2,517,851 

1,599,961 


The  rate 
of  the 

forest  land 
compared 
with  the 

whole  area. 


5.8 
7.0 
5.5 
6.3 
7.8 
6.9 
7.0 
6.3 
6.5 
8.0 
7.0 
8.1 
8.2 


4,107,461  !     15,849,619 


r.3 


Protection  of  Forests. 

Although  the  forests  in  Choseii  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  the 
soil  of  the  peninsula  is  adapted  to  afforestation,  and  the  growth  and  con- 
dition of  trees  resemble  those  in  Japan  proixT  in  many  points.     There- 
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fore,  if  some  pains  are  taken  splendid  forests  will  be  formed  easily.  The 
Government  has  since  1907  been  carrying  on  afforestation  in  the  environs 
of  Seoul  and  other  localities.  The  Government  is  also  distributing  among 
the  people  free  of  charge  seedling  trees.  Furthermore,  the  Government 
is  carrying  out  model  afforestation  in  every  prefecture.  The  Oriental 
Exploitation  Company,  the  Fusau  Settlement  Corporation,  and,  quite  re- 
cently, the  Mitsui  Company  are  engaged  in  afforestation.  The  scheme  of 
the  last  named  company  is  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  total  number  of 
trees  planted  reached  40,200,000  in  the  spring  of  1913,  compared  with 
2,820,000  at  the  time  when  Chosen  was  annexed  to  the  dominion  of  Japan. 
The  following  is  the  table  of  the  area  of  land  where  trees  were  plant- 
ed, the  number  of  trees  and  the  seeds  sown  as  were  returned  every  year : 


National  Expense. 

Local  Expense. 

Total, 

Year. 

Area  of 

afforestat- 

ed  land. 

Number 

of 

trees. 

S.r-    s 

sown. 

Area  of 

afforestat- 

ed  land. 

Number 

of 
trees. 

Area  of 

afforestat- 

ed  land. 

Number 

of 

trees. 

Seeds 
sown. 

1907     

1908     

1909     

1910     

1911  ...     ... 

1912     

1913     

138,103 
223,669 
3,065,000 
5,323,016 
963,100 
5,454,026 
1,121,221 

72,284 
997,196 
996,389 
876,431 
778,050 
1,189,441 
1,014,868 

19,000 
750 

4,850 
3,426 

51,000 
1,102.100 
2,101,925 

15,300 
397,820 
835,767 

138,103 

223,669 
3,065,000 
5,328,016 
1,014,000 
6,556,126 
3,223,216 

72,284 
997,196 
996,389 
876,431 
793,350 
1,587,261 
1,850,635 

19,000 
750 

4,850 
3,426 

Total 

18,301,215 

5,924,659 

28,026 

3,255,025 

1.248,887 

21,5563,10 

7,173,546 

28,026 

The  reason  why  the  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  seeds  sow'n  do  not 
agree  is  caused  by  counting  .5  and  higher  fractions  as  units  and  disregard- 
ing the  rest. 


A  Table  of  Afforestation  Coiidiictetl  at  IVatioiial  Expense. 


Districts. 


Area. 


Number  of 

young  trees 

planted. 


Seeds  sown. 


Period  of 
afforestation. 


Seoul,  Keiki-do        

Suigea,  Keiki-do      

Kaijo,  Ke  k  -d)        

Taikyu,  Ke  sho-H  kudo., 
Pyunyaog,  Heian-Naodo 


Cho     Bit 
1,493.3522 

28.5000 

30.0000 

150.0000 

1,830.1215 


4,598,195 

72,600 

97,580 

542,000 

5,924,659 


Koku     Go 
8.276 

3.750 

5.000 

6.000 

28.020 


(1907—1912) 

Seven  Years 
(1908—1909) 

Two  Years 
(1909) 

One  year 
(1908—1900) 

Two  Years 
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The  following  table  shows  the  ])rivate  afforestation  in  Chosen  since 


1910 


Year. 

Area  of  aflforestation 
ground. 

Number  of  trees 
planted. 

Remarks. 

1910     

1911      

1912     

1913     ... 

Cho    Bu 
.50-1.4404 

3.4S  1.0229 
7,1940400 
l,16(1.140(i 

1,946,574 

10,631,789 
21,582,128 
38.354,732 

The   riumber  contains  trees 
planted  for  comemorstion 
purposes. 

Total        

23,345.6515 

72,515,223 

The  area  of  various  kinds  is  as  follows 


Kinds. 

Forests  for  the 

sustenance  ol 

earth  and  sand. 

Forests    for 

the  prevention 

of  floods. 

l-'oresls    for 

feeding  water 

sources. 

Forests    for 
scenic  l>eauty. 

lorests    for 

j)rotection 

against  wind. 

Forests    for 

keeping  off  the 

tide. 

1-orests  belong- 
ing to 
Mausolea  and 
graves. 

o  ^ 
o   Ji 

o 

Number  of 
lots  of 

lanO. 

Area  (cho) 

1 

84 

10 

542 

5 

2,709 

3 

37 

7 
15 

1 
99 

73 
6,763 

97 
2,279 

179 
12,528 

Forests  under  tlie  head  of  "Forests  of  other  kinds''  are  those  whose 
cbiect  cannot  be  defined  and  they  are  situated  all  Avitlnn  the  boundary 
of  Seoul. 

Forestry  Office. 

The  forestry  office  was  est  a  !)1  is-;  lied  in  April,  1907,  and  belonged  to  the; 
Residency-General.  But  with  the  annexation  of  Chosen  to  Japan  it  was 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  Government-General.  The  main  office  is 
at  Shinwiju. 

The  detached  oiftces  control  the  State  forests  in  tiie  basins  of  the 
Yalu  and  the  Amur  and  conduct  the  felling  of  trees,  cutting  and  disposing 
of  timber,  and  planting  young  trees  in  place  of  those  felled. 


CO.AIMFKCK. 

Foreign  Trade. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Chosen  has  made  steail}'  progress  in  recent 
years.  The  amount  of  imports  and  exports  during  1913  was  102,450,000 
yen,  and  if  10,070,000  yen  of  imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver  bullion 
is  added  to  the  amount,  the  sum  total  reaches  102,530,000  yen^  showing 
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an  increase  of  30,420,000  yen  as  compared  with  1911  and  15,150,000  yen,, 
or  16  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  1912. 

The  f olloAAang  is  a  table  of  exports  and  imports  in  recent  years : 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

Imports  over 
exports. 

rGoods       

0      oJ^o'*i  ^°*^  silver  bullion  ... 

Yen 

30,898,944 

9,986,414 

Yen 

71,580,247 

88,793 

Yen 

102,459,191 

10,075,207 

Yenr 

I     Total     

40,865,358 

71,669,040 

112,534,398 

.   30,808,682 

19  12     

19  11     

1910     

1909     

19  08     

30,159,043 
27,991,218 
28,926,198 
22,617,378 
19,040,531 

67,220,598 
.54,120,494 
39,792,769 
36,655,093 
41,780,055 

97,379,641 
82,111,712 
68,718,967 
59,272.471 
60,820,586 

37,061,555 
26,129,276 
10,866,571 
14,037,715 
22,739,524 

If  the  amount  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Chosen  during  1913  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  trade  with  Japan  the  former  shows  the  rate  of  64  per  cent, 
and  the  latter  36  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  the  trade  with  foreign  coimtries  during  1913  in- 
creased by  13  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year ;  while  that 
of  the  trade  with  Japan  proper  increased  by  15  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  j^ear. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  trade  with  important  coun- 
tries : 


1 

The  rate  of  exports  and 

Country-. 

19  13 

19  12 

19  11 

Imports  Against  1 

,000  (yen) 

19  13 

19  12 

19  11 

Japan      fExport         

25,324,256 

15,369,009 

13,340,551 

820 

733 

707 

Proper   l^lmport         

40,429,055 

40,756,013 

34,058,431 

565 

607 

630 

^,  .        fExport 

China.  {  ,    ^       ■ 

[import 

4.182,129 

4,058,164 

3,009,012 

136 

193 

160 

9,764,567 

7,027,454 

5,442,443 

136 

105 

101 

Exports     to     Russian     territory 

in  Asia    

1,001,375 

1,245,430 

1,510,940 

32 

59 

80 

Imports  from  India 

1,219,275 

102,832 

82,239 

17 

2 

2 

Imports  from  Siam   ... 

1,027,204 

17,129 

12,829 

14 

— 

— 

Imports   from    French    tfrritory 

in  Asia    

692,165 

4,200 

— 

10 

— 

— 

jmports  from  England     

7,545,411 

9,892,015 

7,923,505 

105 

146 

146 

Imports  from  Germany    

1,686,254 

1,591,759 

1,311,394 

24 

24 

24 

Imports  from  the  United  Slates 

of  America     

7,849,023 

6,459,891 

4,260,903 

110 

96 

79 

Olhtr        fExports     

Countiies\Imports     

371,184 

313,014 

996,452 

12 

15 

53 

1,366,693 

1,3.54,154 

995,935 

19 

20 

18 

Total    /Exports         

\  Imports         ... 

30,878,944 

20,985,617 

18,856,955 

1,000 

1,0(50 

1,000- 

71,580,247 

67,115,447 

54,087,682 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

The  exports  and  imports  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  are  not  included 
in  this  table. 
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EXPORT  TRADE. 


Agricultural  Products. 

Tlie  brisk  export  of  agricultural  products  is  cMefly  responsible  for  the 
sudden  increase  of  the  amount  of  general  exports  during  1913. 

The  chief  items  of  exported  agricultural  products  and  their  rate  of 
export  as  compared  with  the  preceding  two  years  are  as  follows: 


Description. 

1913 

19  12 

19  1  1 

Rice      

Barley  and  wheat      

Beans    ...      

Indian  corn         .. 

Sesame         

Other  cereals  and  seeds 

Vegetable  and  fruit 

Ginseng         

Raw  cotton...      

Cocoon 

Ox 

Ox-hide        

Ox-fat 

Ox-bone       

Rice-bran  (as  fertilizer)    

... 

Yen 

14,493,577 

217,864 

5,718.620 

140,025 

55,074 

59,350 

31,384 

017,951 

924,945 

45,413 

211,523 

1,207,569 

90,222 

37,237 

201,204 

Yen 

7,524,879 

92,516 

5,215,609 

216,078 
405,918 

22,929 
201,086 
435,598 

25,870 

207,001 

1,032,280 

06,624 

26,451 
135,739 

Yen 

5,283,772 

99,449 

4,630,078 

137,114 

104.233 

S,5G0 

70,024 
252,309 

27,412 

703,581 

1,008,857 

70,086 

20,282 
109,749 

Total    

24,119,218 

15,729,838 

12,652,106 

Aquatic   Products. 

The  exports  of  aquatic  products  increased  by  470,000  yen  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year. 

The  main  items  are  as  follows : 


Description. 

1913 

1  9  1  2 

19  11 

Yen 

y'<?« 

Yen 

Fish       

180,053 

138,348 

133,777 

Dried  fish 

547,8C4 

213,579 

95,838 

Salted  fish .. 

112,900 

68,944 

52,963 

Whale  flesh  and   oil...     

300,209 

3.33,436 

— 

Dried  shell-fish 

120,185 

51,264 

48,299 

Dried  lobster      

92,604 

44,683 

43.046 

Shark's  hn 

20,357 

25,965 

9,809 

Sea  cucumber      

121,734 

96,786 

94,926 

Gelidium      

138,762 

]  17,839 

104,007 

Geoiopellis 

140,936 

164,365 

80,765 

Algae    

35,292 

25,916 

14,693 

Dried  fish  (^fertilizer)        

237,917 

361,151 

204,045 

Other  aquatic  products     

113,282 

60,984 

361,253 

Total        

2,174,185 

1,703,060 

1.304,621 

Mineral  Products. 

The  export  of  mineral  products  has  increased  by  1,180,000  yen  as 
compared  with  1912  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Description. 

1913 

1912 

1911 

Cold  bullion       

Gold  ore      > 

Iron      

Blacklead     

Coal      ,     

Other  minerals 

Yen 
9,961,515 
392,400 
348,592 
248,858 
3.'S7,797 
108,191 

Yen 
9,141,323 
274,938 
311,688 
165,279 
334,381 
6,932 

Yen 
9,099,796 
234,891 
278,692 
132,299 
376,427 
4,067 

Total        

11,417,353 

10,234,541 

10,126,172 

Manufactured  Articles. 

The  export  of  maniifacturecl  articles  during  1913  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  tAvo  years  is  as  follows .- 


Description. 

19  13                       19  12 

1911 

Canned  food 

Refined  sake        

•Soy        ...      

Cloth  and  the  like ". 

Cigarette      

Other  kinds  of  tobacco 

Paper 

Tanned  hide       

Yen 

89,645 

4,313 

15,695 

45,413 

19,059 

33,204 

123.688 

171,626 

Yen 

3,087 
13,665 
23,145 
21,686 
31,483 
95,903 

Yen 

2.629 
16,392 
13,816 
23,816 

2,921 
108,313 

Total        

502,643 

188,969 

107,906 

Companies. 

As  the  opening  of  Chosen  dates  only  a  few  years  back,  the  true  state 
of  things  in  the  peninsula  is  not  yet  fully  known  by  the  outside  world. 
Speculative  promoters  of  unsavory  reputation  have  undertaken  business 
enterprises  and,  Avhen  their  companies  fails  have  caused  many  people  to 
suffer  heavy  losses,  retarding  the  healthy  development  of  industry.  In 
consideration  of  these  evils,  the  Government-General  of  Chosen  issued 
company  regulations  in  January,  1911,  to  the  effect  that  companies  should 
be  established  only  by  the  permission  of  the  Governor-General. 

The  number  of  companies  licensed  by  the  Government-General  during 
the  period  from  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  to  the  end  of  1912, 
their  capital,  their  systems  of  organization,  and  kinds  ot  business  are  as 
follows : 

A  table  of  the  number  of  companies  granted  according  to  the  com- 
pany regulations  and  the  amount  of  their  capital: 
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(From  January  1st,  1911,  to  March  31st,  1913.) 


Total. 


Kind, 


".a 


Companies  estab- 
lished by  Jaiian.. 

Couopanies  estab 
lished  by  Koreans 

Companies  estab- 
lished by  Japan' 
ese  and  Koreans.. 


248,000 
30,200 


16;  268,000 
0  114,860 

3n,000 


20|  6,867,000 
895,000 

4,682,000 


72  13,140,060 
20J  1,040,060 

8    4,717,000 


Total 


11 


278,200 


26 


417,860 


35 


12,444,000 


72  13,140,060 


2  a  a  S 

eg  ic.22  o , 

£  4,  »  = 


Japanese       Com 

panies    

Foreign  Com 
panies  (by  Jap- 
anese and  Amer- 
icans)   


37,000 
2,000,000 


Total 


"S   2-SfP 

ail 


Japanese        Com- 
panies     

Korean           Com- 
pany   

Foreign          Cora 
I'auy  


Total 


58,500 


2,037,000 


500,000 
12,000 


12,159,000 
1,400,0C0 


5,000,000 


37,000 
2,000,000 


2,037,000 


17,717,500 
1,400,000 


58,5001 


512,000 


25 


13,559,000 


5,000,000 


30  U),  129,500 


Grand  Total 


12  336,700     29 


929,860 


69 


28,040,000 


5,000,000 


10d.34,3C  6,560 


Companies 
established. 

Main  offices 
established. 

Branch   offices 
established. 

Total. 

Kinds  of  business. 

umber 

Com- 

anies. 

mount 

of 
apital. 

umber 

Com- 

anies. 

mount 

ot 
^pilal. 

>- 
S 

3 

0.^ 

U  a 

mount 

of 
apital. 

umber 

Com- 

anics. 

mount 

of 
apital. 

^  o  ^ 

<      O 

Z  0   <^ 

<      U 

iz; 

o  o- 

<      O 

Z  o  ^ 

<      U 

Agriculture      

4 

161,000 

1 

37,000 

4 

435,000 

9 

633,000 

Commerce        

26 

2,166,360 

— 

— 

8 

6,870,500 

34 

9,03ti,8C0 

Industry    and    rfcla- 

mation 

21 

4,988,200 

— 

— 

1 

1,100,000 

2-2 

0,088,200 

Mining     

1 

500,000 

] 

2,000,000 

5 

7,544.000 

7 

10,'.44,000 

Rail  and  Transporta- 

tion        

S 

3,299,500 

— 

— 

2 

— 

10 

3,229,500 

Gas  and  electric   in 

dustry 

11 

2,045,000 

— 

— 

4 

— 

15 

2,045,000 

Forestry 

1 

50,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

50,000 

Aquatic  products  in- 

5 

2,180,000 

dustry  

— 

— 

— 

5 

2,180,000 

Insurance 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1,000,000 

1 

1,000,000 

Grand  !■  tal 

'rZ 

13,140,060 

2 

2,037,000 

30 

19,129,500 

104 

34,306,560 
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XI. 

IXDrSTRY. 

The  Industry  of  the  Koreans. 

Although  uo  iioteAvorthy  industry  is  being  carried  ou  iu  Chosen  to- 
day, it  is  indisputable  that  it  once  attained  a  high  degree  of  development 
several  hundred  years  ago  in  the  age  of  the  Korei  dynasty.  It  can  he 
conjectured  from  the  buildings  of  that  age  and  the  Korei  pottery. 
Since  that  period  it  has  gradually  declined.  It  is  true  that  industries 
such  as  textile,  porcelain,  hardware  and  paper  are  carried  on  by  farmers, 
on  a  very  small  scale,  but,  owing  partly  to  inferior  skill  and  partly  to 
defective  implements,  superior  articles  are  not  produced.  However,  as 
the  Koreans  are  natural  artists  and  craftsmen  and  are  able  to  persevere 
in  hard  work,  the  Government  institutions  in  encouraging  them  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  industries  will  surely  serve  to  effect  great  advancement 
of  industrial  persuits. 


Textile  Industry. 

Textik^  industry  is  foremost  in  importance  among  the  industries  of 
Chosen.  Therefore,  the  Governmen':-General.  with  the  object  of  advanc- 
ing and  developing  this  industry,  has  provided  teachers  at  important 
manufacturing  places  to  initiate  the  Koreans  in  advanced  methods. 


Ck>tton    fabric 
Prefecture    District    County 


Iiiipoi'taiit  places  of  tlie  textile  industry. 

SiUi    f-bric 
Prefecture    District    County 
Keiki-do.    Seoul,    Rensen 
Chusei-Nando.    Koshu. 


Flaxen    fiibric 
Prefecture    District    Coiuity 


{Seoul,    Snisen,    Yohel  Cliusei-     f  Josen,    Fuyo.    Seiyo 

Kosbu,    Eeisbu,     Kokwa       -><"•""      |^Honei 


fShiasbu,     Cbusbu 
Cliusei-     I 

Hokudo   \Kokusen 

Cliusei-    Ij^ntri     Taiden,     P.eizan 
>audo      /  *^  =  ' 

Zeiira-Hoku-do.    Junsbo,    Xangeu 

(Moppo,  Kosbin,   Tanyo 
Kanpei,    Eeisui,    Koko 
Wojun,    Rashu,    Reigan 
rZenzan,    Sei^^bu,    Taikyu 


Zenra-     f 
Hokudo.    I  -^ 


Zeiira- 
Xando 


Cliosui,    Moshu, 

angeii 

Kyurel, 

Kokujo, 

ajun 


.luuslio     Keisbo- 
Hokudo 


V 


Auto,    Hosen,    Sbosbu 


Juiiten,     Taiiyo 
Relsui,     Hojo 


Keisbo- 
Hokudo 


Gijo,    Kinsei:,    Gnni 
Anto,    Keisbu,    8boshu 
.Seido,    Hosen 
Keisho-    fSl^i"^!"'.    Kyosen 
Xando     \joyei,    Kanan 

/Hokusci,   Kozan,    Kogen 

Kaukyo-    I,- 
Xaudo     \  ^' 


Keisbo-  r^y*''    ^«'sho,    Eishu 

Hokudo  J^zeuzan,    Anto,    Keishu 

Keisbo-  fKyosen,    Kyoslio, 

Xando  ^^anyo,    Kanan,    Ginei 

Heian-  fK^ol^^'    Sozan,    Gisbu 

Hokudo  \Hekisbo.    Kiseu,     Igen 


Heian-     f  J"nsen,    Tokusen 
Xando     \seisen 
Heian-Hokudo.    Xeiben,    Taisen 

fKinkwa,    Koryo 
Kogen-do  I 

l.Tetsngep,    Sbunsen 

Kankvo-Xaudo.     Eiko,    Hokusei 


Heiau- 
Xando 


J'Xeiyen, 
|.Yotoku 


I'eiko,    Kogen,    Saiisui 


I^Koryo,    Satislio,    Joyo 


(.Kanko,  Tanscn 

!Yenan,    Heizan,   Sainei 
Sboka,    Angaku,     Hozau     t-ovI-.-^     I 
Xindo"  {Yeiko,    Kogen,    Sausui 
Shinsen,    Inritsu,    Kosbu      ->a"uo      » 

(Heijo,    Ryuko,    Heigen 
Ansbu,  Chinnanipo, 
Kosei,    Seisen,    Koto 
Kaisen,    .Tunsen 
f  Xeiben,  Taisen,   Hckisbo 
Gisbu,    Ryosen,   Teisliu 
Sbojo,    Sezau 
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Kankvf  - 
Xando 


|.Waiyo,    Tsusen,     Rintei 

(Hokusei,    Kosan,    Kogen 
Kauko,    Tansen 
(Kainei,    Keigeu,    Meisen 
Kissbu,    Mozan,     Shojo 
Kyojo 


Keramic  Industry. 

Keramic  industry  once  made  gretit  development  at  the  time  of  the 
Korei  dynasty,  but  it  has  now  sunk  into  insignificance,  only  crude 
wares  being  made  for  daily  use  at  various  places.  However,  excellent 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  earthen  and  porcelain  wares  are  found 
throughout  the  land,  so  that,  if  good  improvement  Avas  made  in  the 
method  of  manufacture,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  bring  about  an  im- 
portant revival  of  this  industry.  Already  indications  of  the  industry  are 
manifest,  comi^anies  are  beginning  to  establish  factories  and  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery  on  a  large  scale  using  ovens  of  improved  style. 

The  paper  manufacture  industry  is  reckoned  among  the  hopeful  in- 
dustries in  Chosen.  There  are  many  manufacturers,  and  they  turn  out  a 
great  deal  of  paper. 

The  method  pursued  by  the  Koreans  is  very  simple.  People  go  to 
the  bank  of  a  river  in  clear  weather  and  rinse  and  soften  the  material  in 
the  river.  Then  the  material  is  dried  on  the  bank  by  exposing  it  to  the 
sun  or  by  artificial  heat.  The  amount  of  the  production  of  paper  is  cal- 
culated at  about  500,000  yen.  The  paper  thus  made  is  exported  to  China 
to  the  amount  of  some  100,000  yen  annually  to  be  used  in  papering  win- 
dows. 

Hardware. 

The  Koreans  are  accustomed  from  ancient  times  to  use  brass-ware. 
Therefore,  table-ware,  basins,  charcoal  braziers,  and  other  articles  made 
of  brass  are  found  everywhere.  Of  iron-ware,  pans,  kettles,  and  farming 
tools  are  the  most  important;  especially  kettles  inade  of  iron  are  famous 
for  their  substantial  quality.  Besides  these,  fancy  goods  for  women  such 
as  rings,  bars  for  the  hair,  ornamental  hair-pins  are  manufactured  of 
silver  or  brass,  but  no  artistic  work  worthy  of  notice  to  heighten  the  value. 

Brevidng-  Industry. 

Beverages  taken  by  the  Koreans  are  white  sake,  distilled  spirits,  and 
other  kinds  of  alcoholic  liquors,  but  sake  is  the  chief  drink  of  the  people. 
The  output  amounts  to  nun-e  than  1,000,000  koku. 

Industry  in  Japan  Proper, 

Along  with  the  development  of  various  i)roduetive,  industries,  com- 
munications, and  transportation,  the  readjustment  of  monetary  circula- 
tion, and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Japanese  residents  who  possess 
knowledge,  experience,  and  capital,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  pro- 
mote industries.  Factories  have  been  established  by  manv  Japanese. 
Especially  tJie  refining  of  rice,  cotton-spinning,  iimnufacture  of  tobacco, 
brewing  and  electric  industries  have  made  striking  progress.  Likewise 
leather,  paper,  and  the  reproduction  of  earthen  aiul  porcelain  ware. 
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The  number  of  factories  equipped  with  motive  power  engines  and' 


Popular  factory 


Number  of 
factory. 

Capital. 

Technical  Experts. 

Description. 

J  apanese. 

Koreans. 

For- 
eigners. 

Textile  industry     ... 

Reeling  industry    

Paper  manufacturing  industry 

Cotton  spinning     

Mattress  manufacturing  industry 
Hide  manufactuncg  industry 

Keramic  iudustry 

Iron  working  industry 

Gold  and  silver  working  industry 
Brick  manufacturing  industry 
Timber  manufacturing  industry 

Rice  refining  industry    

Flour  manufacturing  industry 

Brewing  industry 

Printing  industry    ...      

Tobacco  manufacturing   industry 

Canning  industry 

Gas  and  electric  industry 
Sundry  industries 

16 

1 

5 

7 

1 

1 

42 

29 

4 

3 

8 

90 

1 

13 

30 

20 

3 

11 

33 

Vcwi 

150,120 

5,000 

110,250 

215,345 

35,000 

500,000 

349,350 

224,498 

88,000 

503,500 

156,000 

2,032,900 

ll.OOU 

578,943 

614,060 

1,508,900 

27,000 

4,852,500 

372,235 

6 

3 

14 

3 

9 

18 

23 

6 

5 

9 

89 

1 

20 

35 

41 

6 

42 

17 

18 
2 
9 
4 
3 
1 
31 
23 
6 

2 
46 

1 
23 
62 

1 
22 

1 

5 

1 
1 

Grand  total 

328 

12,573,581 

358 

260 

8 

1911 

270 

10,082,482 

312 

179 

4 

Keiiiark  : — This  table  is  the  result  of   investigation    made  at  factories  where    more   than    ten 
Of  gas  and  electric  industry,  for  the  year  of  1911  some  part  of  it  is  not  entered 

The  wages  of  work-hands  at  important  commercial  and  industrial 


Description. 

Seoul. 

Chemulpo. 

Kunsan. 

Moppo. 

House,  building  carpenter!  i?P^°^^^ 

1.50 
1.00 

1.40 
90 

1.50 
90 

1.30 

Joiner  Carpenier(|.^P^"^^'=     - 
•^                  '^            LKoreans 

1.50 
SO 

1.53 

88 

1.50 
90 

1.40 

Plasterer  f>P^°^^^ 

(^  Koreans 

1.48 
1.00 

1.40 
80 

1.50 
90 

1.40 

1.00 

Mason /-|;P^°^^^      

\Koreans       

2.00 

1.75 

1.50 

1.40 

1.00 

80 

90 

1.00 

Sawyer/|.^P^°^^«=     

■^      (^Koreans 

l.SO 
1.00 

1.75 
1.05 

1.50 
90 

1.40 

Roofer /jfP^""^      

(^Koreans       

1.00 
80 

1.50 
93 

1.50 
90 

60 

Thatcher  fJ?P^""^ 

[Koreans 

1.00 
90 

1.53 
93 

1.50 
90 

40 

B,iok.a,.a,{.S—    ;: 

2.00 
1.50 

1.85 
1.15 

1.50 

— 

Brick  mouldeif  J/P"""'- 
(^Koreans  .. 

80 
55 

1.20 
70 

— 

— 

Mattiess   maker — Japanes 

s     ... 

1.40 

1.43 

1.50 

1.50 
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employ  more  than  ten  work-hands  is  as  follows 


(1912) 


Work-hands. 

Value  of 

Motive 

power. 

Total. 

Japanese. 

Koreans. 

For- 
eigners. 

Total. 

produce. 

Number 

of 
engines. 

Horse- 
power. 

^en 

25 

5 

417 

— 

422 

104,656 

3 

14.5 

2 

— 

40 

— 

40 

4,040 

1 

2.0 

12 

13 

96 

— 

109 

36,070 

2 

26.0 

18 

27 

333 

— 

360 

371,627 

4 

41.5 

(i 

— 

10 

— 

10 

13,200 

— 

10 

41 

60 

— 

101 

5,829,000 

2 

150.0 

49 

276 

937 

56 

1,269 

454,020 

1 

10.0 

4G 

183 

243 

6 

432 

299,316 

9 

47.0 

12 

10 

132 

— 

142 

90,725 

2 

ll.O 

10 

27 

25 

3 

55 

1,180,338 

2 

130.0 

U 

36 

47 

11 

94 

206,570 

8 

102.0 

135 

347 

1,862 

5 

2,214 

18,444,357 

97 

2,042.0 

1 

3 

9 

— 

12 

8,300 

1 

10.0 

21 

107 

103 

8 

218 

472,35-1 

12 

42.0 

58 

285 

667 

— 

952 

970,223 

9 

68.0 

104 

227 

5,20l> 

— 

5,429 

4,405,465 

7 

1.58.5 

6 

34 

30 

— 

64 

26,590 

1 

15.0 

43 

68 

91 

— 

159 

1,544,536 

27 

5,115.0 

40 

113 

465 

3 

581 

611,778 

5 

42.0 

626 

1,823 

10,955 

92 

12,870 

3,377,360 

199 

8,044.5 

495 

1,854 

13,310 

144 

15,288 

19,407,571 

134 

4,990.0 

work-hands  are  employed.     Foreigners  arc  Chinese  for  the  most  part. 

in  this  table  as  investigations  concerning  it  was  not  finished  in  that  year. 


districts  in  Chosen  are  as  follows.- 


Fusan. 

Masan. 

Taikyu. 

Phyonyang. 

Shingishu. 

Gensan. 

Seishin. 

1.20 

1.30 

1.35 

1.45 

1.60 

1.50 

1.75 

80 

1.00 

80 

90 

70 

1.20 

63 

1.00 

1.30 

1.30 

1.65 

1.03 

1.50 

2.00 

70 

— 

80 

90 

70 

— 

— 

1.80 

1.40 

1.35 

1.50 

1.80 

1.50 

1.95 

80 

1.20 

38 

80 

60 

1.20 

63 

I. SO 

1.50 

1.68 

1.65 

2.00 

1.80 

2.10 

80 

1.20 

."8 

80 

60 

1.20 

63 

1.80 

1.50 

1.68 

1.65 

2.00 

1.80 

2.10 

80 

60 

40 

1.00 

60 

l.GO 

76 

1.30 

1..50 

1..50 

1.50 

1..50 

— 

— 

80 

50 

30 

75 

50 

60 

— 

1.30 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.80 

1..50 

1.90 

80 

1.20 

43 

80 

50 

80 

63 

1.80 

1.80 

1.65 

1.60 

80 

l.iSO 

— 

1.50 

2.30 

80 

I.IO 

1.65 

_ 

1.60 

1.00 

50 

70 

1.20 

70 

— 

— 

— 

1.50 

1.30 

1.25 

1.30 

— 

1.50 

1.40 
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Description. 


Paper-hanger /-[??^°"^ 

"=•      (^Koreans 

Cooper  (-J?P^°"^     •••     -     •• 
'^     (^Jvoreans       

Smith  /|: 


apanese 
Koreans 
fapanese. 


Tinsmithi  T, - 

I^Jvoieans  .. 

Sculptor  i(?P^°«e.. 

'^         ^Koreans  .. 

Artisan   in    Gold  and  Silver//?P^°^^^ 
1^  Koreans 

Washerman — Japaoese    

Foreign  clothes  Tailor — Japanese 

cv,„  1       f  fapanese 

bnoe-maker.?  L^ 


"{ 


Koreans 


Compcs.torf}?P^°"^      - 
I^Koreans 

— Japanese 

Worker  in  Soy  brewery — Japanese 

Coolie  |J?P^°"^ 
J^  Koreans 

Navy  /J.aP^^"'^ 


1^  Koreans 


— Koreans 


80 

70 

1.30 

68 

1.50 

*  60 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

80 

1..50 

80 

85 

75 

1.30 

1.20 

1.20 

75 

60 

*  30.00 

*  20.00 

80 
50 
80 
50 

50 


Chemulpo. 


1.63 

93 
1-50 

90 
1.50 

85 
1.50 

80 

X  30.00 

X  20.00 

1-73 

1.03 

*].05 

*70 

1.53 

1.43 

68 
].00 

65 

*  17.00 

*  12.50 

80 

50 

1.00 

60 

50 


Kunsan. 


Moppo. 


1.20 

70 

1.50 

1.60 
1.00 
1.50 
90 
1.50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 
1.20 

1.00 
1.50 
1.00 
1.20 

60 

30.00 

1.00 

1.00 

45 
1.20 

50 

50 


1.50 

80 
1.50 

1.80 

70 

1.50 

1.80 

1.80 

2.00 

1.00 
2.00 
].50 
1-20 

70 
1.50 

80 

40 

1.50 

40 

14 

(One  ri) 


Remark: — x    Monthh*  salarj',  and  ^-'day  wage,  monthly  salary  or  with  board 
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Fusan. 

Masan. 

Taikyu. 

Pyonyang. 

Shingishu. 

Gensan. 

Seishin. 

1.00 

1.40 

1..33 

1.25 

1.60 

1.50 

1.70 

— 

— 

76 

70 

50 



60 

1.00 

1.20 

1.30 

1.45 

— 

1.50 

— 

1.10 

1.00 

80 

*:•  20.00 

1.80 

1.80 

75 

80 

70 

*  10.00 

50 

1.20 



1.30 

1.00 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

60 

1.80 

— 

— 

— 

85 

— 

Xl.50 

— 

*  80.00 

1.20 

X  20.00 

*  18.00 

*  15.00 

70 



50 

— 

X  15.00 

*  10.00 

— 

X  20.00 



1..50 

X  20.00 

].00 

X  40.00 

— 

X  20.00 

— 

1.00 

— 

35 

X  25.00 

— 

X  12.00 

— 

X  13.00 

.'-.s 

X  12.00 

X  18.00 

1.50 

X  20.00 

80 

X  10.00 

40 

— 

— 



60 



X  25.00 

93 

X  30.00 

1..50 

*1.50 

X  25.00 

1.80 

X  20.00 

80 

1.30 

85 

1.50 

X  20.00 

1.50 

*40 

— 

50 

X6.00 

— 

70 

— 

1.00 

X  20.00 

1.00 

1.00 

50 

X  20.00 

l.OO 

— 

X  10.00 

50 

50 





50 

X  25.00 

X  30.00 

X  15.00 







*50 

X  15.00 

X  20.00 

X  15.00 

X  30.00 



— 

*43 

70 

80 

80 

85 

1.20 

80 

1.00 

40 

40 

35 

40 

70 

50 

50 

70 

70 

80 

1.10 

95 

80 

90 

50 

40 

35 

50 

50 

70 

50 

20 

.38 

35 

45 

50 

60 

70 
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SECTION    XXI 


Karafuto. 


I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  Karafnto  was  ceded  to  Japan ;  and 
her  colonisation  has  already  attained  a  permanent  shape.  In  order  to  be 
exhaustive,  an  acconnt  of  the  island  sliould  be  preceded  by  a  recital  of 
her  history. 

Although  there  is  no  written  record,  which  sheds  light  on  the  ancient 
history  of  the  island,  modern  speculation,  aided  by  geographical  research- 
es, leads  us  to  conclude  that  licr  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  the  Ainus 
of  Hokkaido.  But,  according  to  one  theory,  Xorthern  Karafuto  was  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  Santan  tribes,  the  ancestors  of  the  Gilyaks,  Orokes 
and  other  allied  barbarians,  Avho  had  immigrated  from  Santan,  once  a 
Chinese  domain.  No  matter  which  is  true,  it  is  certain  that  these  rude 
denizens  of  the  northern  island  were  nomadic  and  employed  themselves 
in  hunting,  fishing  and  herding  of  animals.  It  is  definitely  known  that 
the  expeditions,  conducted  under  tlie  auspices  of  Lord  Matsumaye,  culmi- 
nated in  definitely  labelling  her  a  Japanese  possession.  The  first  expedi- 
tion was  led  by  Denyemon  Kaki/aki,  a  retainer,  who  set  out  in  the  year 
1651.  The  second  expedition  was  undertaken  by  another  samurai,  called 
Wada,  in  the  era  of  INIinna  (1764-71),  and  the  last  by  Ryusuke  Niida  in 
1785.  In  due  course,  the  Shogunate,  having  taken  notice  of  the  fact  tluit 
the  develoi)ment  of  the  Nortli  was  urgent  stirred  itself  to  action.  Tlie 
first  party  ever  organised  Avas  led  by  Ilidemochi  ^Nlatsudaira,  a  dignitary 
of  Yedo,  and  his  vassal,  Tetsugoro  Yamaguchi.  It  was  sent  north  in  1785, 
for  the  purpose  of  "exploring  the  whole  island  of  Yezo."  This  example 
was  followed  by  three  other  parties,  in  1785),  1801,  and  1808,  and  tlieir 
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reports  and  advices  were  of  great  value  for  the  Shoguna.te  authorities  in 
exploiting  the  island.  In  1855  as  a  matter  of  expediency  Yedo  took 
direct  control.  In  1868  the  government  established  a  colonial  bureau  at 
Hakodate  and  appointed  Kansuke  Okarnoto  Governor  of  Kabafuto.  It 
Avas  in  August  of  the  year  that  he,  going  over  to  Odomari,  opened  his 
office  and  several  sub-offices  elsewhere ;  thus,  the  foundation  of  administra- 
tion was  laid.  In  March.  1870.  the  Kabafuto  colonial  bureau  was  estab- 
lished and  presided  over  by  Kiyotaka  Kuroda :  but  shortly  afterward  it 
was  annexed  by  Hokkaido.  The  official  exploitation  consisted :  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  fisheries,  inviting  agricultural  and  industrial 
settlers,  laying  roads,  establishing  stage  towns  and  hospitals.  The  results 
of  these  enterprises  were  suprising. 

In  1863,  when  Japan  dispatched  an  envoy  to  Europe,  it  was  ar- 
ranged to  have  him  negotiate  with  the  Russian  Government  about  the 
boundary  question.  Russia  insisted  on  choosing  the  48th  of  the  north 
latitude  and  Japan  the  50th.  Consequently  it  was  agreed  to  solve  the 
question  by  sending  delegates  in  the  following  year.  But  civil  war  in 
Japan  prevented  the  Shogunate  from  carrying  the  plan.  In  1874  the 
Meiji  Government  dispatched  Viee-Admiral  Buyo  Enomoto  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  propose  to  make  Kushnnuai  the  boundary  point ;  but  his  efforts 
were  in  vaiu.  It  was  stipulated  next  year  that  Japan  should  have  posses- 
sion of  the  Kurile  Archipelago  and  turn  the  whole  island  over  to  Russia. 
After  the  Russo-Japanese  war  Japan  established  the  Military  Administra- 
tion Office,  which  was  later  superseded  by  the  Civil  Administraticn  Office. 
By  the  stipulation  of  the  Portsmouth  peace  treaty,  the  part  of  the  island 
lying  south  of  60°  X.L.,  definitely  came  into  the  possession  of  Japan,  and 
in  ]\Iarch,  1907,  the  Civil  Administration  Office  was  abolished  and  sup- 
planted by  the  Karafuto  Office.  The  work  of  laying  the  boundary  line, 
which  was  undertaken  ]>y  a  committee  composed  of  the  delegates  of  Japan 
and  Russia,  was  satisfactorily  concluded  in  the  years  1906-7. 

Karafuto,  which  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  is 
a  long  island  Ijnng  longitudinalh'.  She  faces  the  Maritime  Province, 
across  the  ^lomiya  Straits,  the  narrowest  part  is  four  miles;  and  her 
vsouthernmost  point,  -Cape  Nishimotoro,  stands  opposite  Cape  Soya  of 
Hokkaido,  across  the  Soya  Strait.  The  two  points  are  twenty-three  miles 
apart.  The  island,  measured  between  Cape  Nishimotoro,  which  is  situat- 
ed at  54°  54'  X.  L.  and  the  northernmost  Cape  Elizabeth,  which  is  situated 
at  54°  20'  X.L.,  is  about  240  ri  long,  while  her  width  varies  up  to  forty  ri. 
Her  area  is  larger  than  Shikoku  and  K.^iishu  taken  together :  but  the  part, 
which  belongs  to  Japan  is  160  ri  long  and  a  trifle  over  2,200  square  ri  in 
size. 
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II. 


AREA  AND  POPrLATION. 

The  population  is  by  no  means  large.  At  tlu'  end  of  1912  tliere 
were  9,871  households,  comprising  12,138  persons.  Compared  with  the 
preceding  year  the  increase  in  households  was  1,011  and  population 
5,414.  Of  the  inhabitants  the  Russians  and  the  natives  were  just  about 
2,000 ;  bu^  there  is  every  indication  that  they  are  gradually  disappearing. 
Before  dealing  with  the  matter  in  detnil.  the  following  table  will  show  the 
population  at  the  end  of  1912  : 


Race. 

Number  of 
households. 

Population. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Japanese 

Foreigners      

Native    

Total      

9,397 

51 

423 

9,871 

22,725 

98 

1,080 

23,903 

17,121 

44 

1,070 

18,235 

39,846 

142 

2,150 

42,138 

?fote : — The  Japanese  population  includes  Koreans. 

When  the  island  was  a  possession  of  Japan  before  the  Restoration, 
the  permanent  residents  were  small  in  number  tind  almost  the  entire 
population  consisted  of  the  fishermen  and  some  other  laborers,  who 
migrated  there  for  work  in  summer  and  returned  in  winter.  Besides, 
there  were  a  few  officials.  After  the  Restoration,  when  the  Colonial 
Bureau  was  established,  the  number  of  permanent  residents  bcgim  to 
increase;  and  according  to  the  investigation  conducted  in  September, 
1871,  it  was  calculated  at  458.  But  the  exchange  of  the  island  for  the 
Kurile  group,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1875,  caused  a  gradual  de- 
crease. However,  since  1905,  the  i^opulation  has  grown  until  it  is  esti- 
mated at  42,000  to-day.  The  official  returns  show  that  at  the  end  of  1905 
there  were  406  households,  comprising  1,990  persons,  which  numbers 
grew  to  9,881  households  and  89,811  persons  in  December  1912.  The 
increase  is  twenty-three  times  in  the  case  of  households  and  twenty  times 
in  population.     At  the  end  of  1912  tl^  census  registered  as  follows : 


Japanese. 

Name  of  Districts. 

Number  of 
Households. 

Male. 

Female.                 Total. 

Toyohara 

Odomari     

Maoka        

Nayoshi     

Shikika      

Total      

2,203 
2,305 
3,865 
299 
509 
9,381 

5.289 
6,163 
9,3 1 8 
709 
1,312 
12,691 

4,189 
4.62S 
6,9.58 
493 
782 
17,120 

9,478 

10  861 

l(i,-276 

1,202 

1.9^*4 

39,88 1 

Bfoto : — There  ate  i6  Koiean  households,  coi  sistitig  of  35  persons. 

The    foreigners    who  live   in  Karafuto   to-day   include    the    Russians  and   Chinese   and,   at 
the  end  of  1912,  their  households  were  numbered  51  and  the  population  by   142. 
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The  foreigners,  who  live  iu  Karafuto  to-day,  include  the  Russians 
and  Chinese  and.  at  the  end  of  1912,  their  households  were  numbered  51 
and  the  population  by  142. 

The  aborigines  of  the  island  are  classified  as  Ainus,  Gilyaks,  Orokes, 
Sanders  and  others.  Their  mode  of  living  is  difficult  to  investigate 
by  natural  selection  and  the  natives  are  gradually  decreasing  in  numbers. 
L.\t  the  end  of  1912  there  were  429  aboriginal  households,  which  made 
a  population  of  2,150.     Thej^  are  distributed  as  follows : 


Aiiius. 

Gilyaks. 

Orokes. 

Sanders. 

Total. 

Names  of 

,     Population. 

Population. 

Population. 

Population. 

Population. 

Districts. 

^ 
'^ 

S 

1) 

IS 

IS 
B 

3 

o 

6 
S 

O 

E- 

2 

13 

S 

e2 

13 

Toyohara 

Odomari     ...     ... 

Maoka 

Shikika       

Nayoshi      

Total       

166 
50 

444 
88 
16 

814 

192 
4.5 

417 
93 
53 

800 

358 
9.> 
861 
181 
119 

1,614 

55 

17 

72 

55 
10 

65 

110 

27 

137 

192 
192 

205 
205 

z 

397 
397 

2 
2 

— 

2 
2 

166 

59 

444 

335 

85 

1,080 

192 

45 

417 

353 

63 

1,070 

358 

95 

861 

688 
148 

2,150 

ni. 

ADMINISTRATION,  JUDICATITRE.  AND  FINANCE. 
History  of  the  Administration. 

The  administration  before  the  establishment  of  the  Karafuto  Govern- 
ment may  be  divided  into  two  periods;  namely,  the  period  of  military 
administration  and  that  of  civil  administration. 

Immediately  after  the  troops  of  the  3rd  Division  occupied  the 
southern  part  of  Karafuto  in  July  1905,  the  commander  of  the  Division 
established  the  office  of  military  administration  at  Karafuto  (Otomari) 
in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  army  and  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
in  the  occupied  district,  lie  placCTl  the  province  of  Korsakoff  under  its 
jurisdiction.  General  Nanibu.  commander  of  the  army  of  occupation,  was 
appointed  to  the  additional  post  of  chief  of  the  military  administration 
and  superintendent  of  the  government  of  the  province.  Under  him  were 
the  military  administration  committee  whose  chief  official  carried  out  the 
general  business  of  itlie  office. 

The  office  of  the  civil  administration  of  Karafuto  was  organised  by 
Imperial  Ordinance  No.  156,  published  in  May  1905,  and  the  civil  ad- 
ministration was  for  the  first  time  carried  into  force  at  Korsakoff,  and  its 
vicinity  in  August  of  the  same  year.  At  fir.st  the  chief  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration was  under  the  commander  of  the  army  of  occupation  and, 
governing  the  civil  administration,  maintained  order  among  the  people 
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of  the  island,  rendering  assistance  to  the  working  of  various  military 
institutions. 

The  a])Ove  is  a  general  outline  cf  the  history  of  the  administration 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Karafuto  Government  in  April 
1907. 

The  Karafuto  Government  "was  established  in  x\i)ril,  1910,  according 
to  Imperial  Ordinance  Xo.  33,  issued  in  1907.  Subsequently  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Government  was  altered  by  the  Lnperial  Ordinances  No.  283, 
issued  in  June  1910,  and  Xos.  129  and  309  issued  in  June  1913. 

The  Governor  acts  in  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Department  of  Home  ^\Jfairs  and  superintends  the  administrative 
business  under  his  control.  He  manages  the  business  of  posts,  telegraph, 
telephone,  banking,  and  customs  under  the  surveillance  of  the  ^Ministers 
of  Departments  concerned.  He  can  issue  orders  on  his  own  initiative  or 
■on.  being  specially  invested  authority  and  is  able  to  attach  thereto  regula- 
tions in  relation  to  the  penal  servitude,  imprisonment,  or  detention  for  a 
term,  not  exceeding  two  months  or  the  jDenalty  or  fine  not  more  than 
seventy  yen. 

The  office  of  the  Government  consists  of  the  Governor's  Secretariate 
and  Departments  of  the  Interior,  Colonisation,  and  Police.  The  head  official 
of  each  department  supervises  the  work  of  officials  under  his  control  and 
manages  the  business  of  the  department,  in  conformity  with  the  orders 
of  the  Governor. 

The  chief  of  .the  branch  office  of  tlie  Government  carries  out  the 
working  of  the  laws  and  regulations  in  the  district  under  his  jurisdiction, 
manages  the  ])usiness  of  the  branch  office,  and  leads  and  supervises  the 
work  of  the  officials  under  his  ccntrol,  in  conformity  with  the  order  of  the 
Governor. 

At  first  three  branches  were  established  at  Toyohara,  Otoniari,  and 
]\raoka,  but  later  two  more  were  added  at  Shikika  and  Nayoshi  and  at 
Kusliunnai. 

Courts  of  Law. 

Jn  IMarcli  1907,  the  Karafuto  local  court,  the  Yladimirovka  district 
court  and  the  Maoka  district  court  were  established  at  Yladimirovka 
(Toyohara)  and  Maoka.  Simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  courts 
on  April  1st  of  the  same  year  ordinances,  court,  organisation  regulations; 
civil,  commercial  and  criminal  laws ;  the  Code  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Proce- 
dure; real  estate  registration  regulations;  advocates'  regulations;  bank- 
ruptcy regulations;  and  other  eighty  odd  important  laws  and  regulations 
enforced  in  Japan  proper  were  put  into  operation  in  the  island.  There- 
fore the  organisation  and  competence  of  courts  of  law  in  Karafuto  do  not 
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differ  from  those  of  Japan  proper,  but  there  are  exceptions  in  the  follow- 
ing special  cases : 

1.  Civil  cases  that  have  no  bearing  Avith  otliers  except  aborigines 
and  criminal  cases  that  are  concerned  Avith  aborigines  only  are 
tried  in  accordance  Avith  old  laws. 

2.  The  judicial  procedure  pertaining  to  these  cases  may  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  convenience  of  court  authorities. 

3.  The  term  in  Japan  for  registration  as  defined  by  civil  and  com- 
mercial laws  is  doubled. 

4.  A  day  per  four  ri  on  land  and  sea  is  allowed  against  cases  as  de- 
fined in  Article  167,  clause  1,  tlie  Code  of  the  civil  procedure  and 
Article  16,  clause  1,  of  the  Code  of  the  criminal  procedure. 

5.  In  case  courts  of  law  or  chief  judges  select  or  appoint  advocates, 
successors,  deputies,  or  counsels  of  parties  in  legal  cases,  persons 
Avho  are  not  advocates  may  be  selected  or  appointed  instead. 

Finance. 

Estimates. — In  the  period  of  the  civil  administration,  the  expenses 
of  the  Karafuto  Government  were  disbursed  from  the  special  account  of 
extraordinary  military  expenses  and,  a  local  expenses  fund,  made  up  out 
of  sundry  receipts  imder  the  military  government,  Avas  appropriated. 
This  laid  the  basis  for  the  future  independence  of  the  Karafuto  Govern- 
ment. This  special  account  ended  in  1906  and,  v/i'^Ji  the  abolition  of  the 
military  administration  and  the  establishment  of  the  island  Government 
in  ]March  1007,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  brought  under  control 
of  the  Department  of  Home  Affairs.  But,  with  the  change  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Government  they  were  transferred  to  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Finance  in  June  1910,  and  again  restored  to  the  control 
of  the  former  Department. 

The  settled  account  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  since  1907  is  as 
follows : 

l»articulars  ol'tlic  revenue  of  tlte  Karafuto  GoTerniiient. 


Description. 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

Ordinary  Revenue 
of 
Karafuto. 

Taxes. 

Incomes  from  Government    ... 
Monopoly  and  property 
License  duties  and  other  charges. 
Incomes  from  postal   stamps . 
Sundry  receipts        ,     ... 

Total     

Yen 

04,8.58 
.506,263 
657,418 
216,63(1 

11,810 

1,450,986 

Yen 

67,877 
408,004 
733,191 
111,754 

10,800 

1,331,688 

Yen 

27,567 
341,3.54 
738,230 

93,164 
7,835 

1,208,151 

Yen 
21,353 

221, .5.52 

780,456 

9,505 

5,350 

1,038,222 

Yen 

26,693 

262,7  •■-) 

458,516 

3,56-1 

12,005 

763,542 

27,744 
267,167 
651,578 

9;^,557 
1,037,046 

r3   a 

U     <D 

o  > 

X 

Income    from    the   Sale    of 
Government  property 

Supplementary  fund        

Surplus    of   preceding  year 
transferred  and  otliers 

Total     ... 

Grand  total  of  the  revenue. 

72,025 

59],Sli) 

175,927 
839,772 

30,148 

570,657 

138,686 
745,492 

12,553 

544,714 

200,054 
826,791 

23,202 

500,000 

227,957 
801,159 

620,406 

454,404 
1,083,870 

029,400 
029,406 

2,096,759 

2,077,181 

2,034,943 

1,839,381 

1,847,412 

1,066,452. 
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(U    in 


SW 


a 


Description. 


Expenses  of  the  Karafuto  Shrine. 
Salaries. 
Expenses  of  the  Office   of  the 

Karafuto  Government 

Repairing  Expenses 

Travelling  Expenses 

Sundry  wages  and  Expenses... 

Business   Expenses 

Secret  service  Expenses 

Sundry  Expenses      

!         Total     

'Reserve  fund        

I 
I 

j         Grand  Total 

Business  Expenses 

Reparing    and      Engineering 

work  Expenses      

Colonisation  Expenses    ... 
i|  Light  track  railway  Expenses. 

i  Total 

!' 

Expenses  of  the  Festival  of  the 

Karafuto  Shrine 
Expenses     forthe  Government 

I     Uffice 

lExpenses    for   the    Prevention 

of  Infectious  diseases     ... 
lExpenses  for  Emergencies... 

I         Total 

i 

Grand  total  of  Expenditure 


1912 


1911 


8,000'        5,044 


20f!,2.30i 
2.'}  ,0^7 
47,l.nll 
2.i(i.009| 
328,7001 
15,00(11 
2'),092| 


201,44.3 
23,411 
47,001, 

243,9  ir. 

278,3.53 
l.'->,000 
19,.5G4 


1910 


181 


196,232 
40,252; 
44,774: 
298,142| 
192,514 
15,000 
20,305 


1909 


172,230 
45,831 
54,015 

292,310! 

151,2811 
15,000 
10,387 


1908 


163.797, 
25,557 
5.5,3091 

282,027i 

1,5,0001 
9,717 


1907 


142,082 
15,000 
39,089 

240,920 

15.000 
0,031 


973,003  902,8.53;  871,940i  819,412  629,070:  539,110 


.1  981,603 

.'  35,237 

I 

.'  487,748 

.!  523,087 


002,89'; 


103,184 

589,743 
304,406 


87,12],  819,412 


629,0701  539,110 


111,324'  

.501,120    487,369}    522,271 1    317,976 
352,898    272,0761    189,2131    117,950 


1,0!.'G,073    997,334  1,025.343     759,445    925,910    650,003 


1,999 


13,875,     

!       7,191 

- — ■  9,082 


2,077 ,677  1,907,23 1  1,897,465  1 ,578,859, 1,569,455  1 ,2 11 ,986 


The  taxation  system  is  very  simple  and  taxes  are  divided  into  the 
house  rate,  business,  sundry,  and  liquor  export  taxes. 
There  are  no  duties  attaehed  therewith. 
Tlu>  amount  of  taxes  imposed  is  as  follows: 


Description. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

House-rate       

Yen. 
16,451.5 

Yen. 
16,135 

Yen. 
5,892 

Yen. 
6,535 

Yen. 
6,259 

Yen. 
4,484 

Business  tax    

Sundry  taxes  

31,225.0 
21,917.5 

30,638 
26,124 

14,963 
13,.S71 

^       14,145 
/          8,028 

I        26,082 

1       24,832 

Liquor  export   tax 

• 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total        

69,594.0 

72,898 

34,226 

28,703 

32,341 

29,317 

4a5 


Non-tax  Receipts. 

The  following  gives  the  items  of  the  receipts  other  than  taxes : 


Receipts  from 
Government, 

1912-11. 

1911-10. 

1910-09. 

1909-08. 

1908-07. 

1907-06. 

Undertakings    and  State 

Property     

Various     Licenses      and 

Fees    

Stamp  Receipts     ... 
Miscellaneous    Receipts.. 
Proceeds     from    Sale    of 

State  Propert)- 

Refundments 

Total 

506,499 

359,522 

216,636 

12,138 

71,836 

6,003 

1,472,685 

406,157 

730,402 

111,754 

12,043 

35,720 

1,208 

1,297,284 

338,397 

829,534 
93,164 

8,005 

21,084 
1,290,185 

229,220 

878,182 
9,505 
5,841 

24,510 

1,147,268 

268,953 

512,810 

3,564 

12,720 

798,050 

268,203- 

651,858 

91,001 

1,001,068 

IV. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Railways. 

The  construction  of  the  raihvaj's  was  originally  projected  with  the 
view  to  conveying  military  supplies.  The  laj'ing  of  the  railway  of  about 
twenty-six  miles  between  Otomari  and  Toyohara  was  commenced  in  Sep- 
tember 1906,  and  was  completed  in  November  of  the  same  year.  Later, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Karafuto  Government  with, 
the  abolition  of  the  military  administration,  the  railway  was  thrown  o^Deii 
to  general  traffic  on  August  1st,  1907,  and  trains  were  run  regularly  t-wice 
a  day  between  Otomari  and  Toyohara.  In  April  1908  an  extension  of 
a  coast-raihvay  between  Otomai'i  and  Sakaye-machi  was  effected.  In 
April  1909  the  indirect  line  .between  Otomari  and  Sannosawa  through 
the  mountainous  districts  was  changed  into  a  shore  line.  By  these  suc- 
cessive improvements  the  Government  endeavored  to  increase  the  trans- 
port capacity  of  the  railway.  Further,  to  meet  the  transportation  of  the 
increase  of  passengers  and  goods  in  consequence  of  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  the  island,  the  reconstruction  of  the  line  of  27.4  miles  between 
Sakaye-machi  and  Toyohara  into  the  track  of  three  feet  six  inches  as 
used  by  railways  in  Japan  proper  Avas  begun  in  June  1910,  and  on  the 
completion  of  the  work  in  November  of  the  same  year  trains  were  run  on 
the  line.  In  June  1911  the  laying  of  the  railway  of  32  miles  between 
Toyohara  and  Sakaye-machi  was  started  and,  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  was  completed  and  opened  to  general  traffic  on  December  2nd  of 
the  same  year.  Thus  the  railway  of  57  miles  and  58  chains  between 
Sakaye-machi  and  Sakaye-hama,  a  line  for  the  period  of  the  Colonisation 
of  Karafuto,  Avas  constructed. 

A  line  was  laid  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  coal  from  the  working 
Kawakami  coal  mine,  a  part  of  the  central  coal  mine,  in  April  this  year. 
It  branches  off  from  the  Sakave-machi-Sakaye-hama  trunk  line  at  Konuma 
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and  passes  through  the  Kawakami  colonizing  district.     It  extends  eight 
miles  and  connectsi  with  the  private  light  track  railways  from  the  mine. 
The  number  of  cars  and  the  condition  of  the  railway  service  as  was 
investigated  on  December  1st    1913,  are  as  follows : 

liOCouiotiTe  Goods  Wagon. 


Weight. 

11 

Loading  Capacity. 

Kind. 

Kind. 

^ 

3 

Total 

Weight    1 

5 

Total 

Weight 

^5 

Weight. 

per  one. 

"A 

Weight. 

per  one. 

'J  on. 

'J'on. 

Ton.      '        Ton. 

English         Style 

] 

Roofed   wagon... 

8 

5(5,00                    7 

Four  wheel  Con- 

'^ 

(17, 10 

33,55 

necting         Tank 

1 

Locomotive  

J 

Lumber  wagon... 

25 

175,00                   7 

American      Style 

] 

Six    wheel    Con- 
necting        Tank 

2 

72,33 

24,11 

Unroofed    wagon 

35 

245,00                   7 

Locomotive  

Goods     brakevan 

2 

10,00'                   5 

Ditto      .. 

1 

28,90 

28,90 

i 

Total      

(5 

i 

1(58,33 

Total      

70 

48(i,0C 

i 

1 

Steam  Operated  Car. 


Kind. 

Number, 

Seating  Capacity. 

Loading  Capacity  of 

luggage  and  .Mail- 

matier. 

Full  Seats 

Average 
per  car. 

Weight. 

Volume. 

Steam  Operated  Car 

■J 

Special  Class          12 
Ordinary  Class     120 

6 
60 

— 

— 

Passenger  Car. 


Loading  Capacity  of 

Seating 

Capacity. 

luggage  and  Mail- 

Kind. 

Number. 

matter. 

Full  Seats. 

Average 
per  car. 

Weight. 

Volume. 

Special     Class    Passenqer 

Car        

2 

48 

24 





Special       and       Ordinary 

9 

Special  Class 

36 

18 





Class  Compound  Car... 

Ordinary  Class 

56 

24 



Ditto 

Special  Class 

12 

12 

— 

— 

Ordinary  Class 

44 

44 





Ordinary  Class  Passenger 

Car  with  Brakes 

8 

288 

36 





Luggage  Biake-van 

3 
Passenger 

— 

4  tons. 

12  tons. 

12  tons. 

Total 

Cars  3 
Brake- 

484 

37.2 

• 
12 

— 

vans  3 

— 

4  tons. 

— 

Note: — In  the  above  particulars  concerning  liglit  track  railway  cars,  are  not  included. 

Shipping'. 
Marine  transportation  business  of  Karafuto  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  viz.:  the  coasting  service  and  that  between  Karafuto  and  Japan 
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proper.  There  are  three  lines  in  the  former.  The  first  is  carried  on  be- 
tween places  on  the  coast  of  Aniwa  bay  and  between  Otomari  and  Sakaye- 
hania  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  calling  at  places  along  the  east  coast 
of  the  bay.  The  second  is  that,  with  Maoka  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island 
for  a  starting  point,  touches  at  places  south  of  Kuharunai.  Both  these 
lines  are  controlled  by  a  company  that  receives  an  annual  subsidy  from 
the  Karafuto  Government,  and  engages  in  local  carrying  trade  during 
.summer  months  with  boats  below  150  tons. 

Of  the  vessels  that  navigate  between  Karafuto  and  Japan  proper, 
.some  are  granted  annual  subsidies  from  the  Government  and  some  are 
not.  The  latter  are  those  that  come  to  Karafuto  from  Japan  proper  in  the 
tishing  season  on  the  coast.  They  have  no  regular  ports  of  call,  making  trips 
as  there  are  goods  to  carry.  Some  carry  timber  and  those  ships  are  in- 
creasing in  numbers  as  the  export  of  timber  is  becoming  more  brisk  year 
after  year. 

The  greater  number  of  ships  that  sail  between  Karafuto  and  Japan 
proper,  Avhether  they  are  tramps  or  those  engaged  in  regular  services  have 
Hakodate  or  Otaru  as  their  stating  points. 

The  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  at  important  ports  of  Karafuto 
dnrino-  1912  are  as  follows: 


Arrivals 

an 

d  Departures  of  Vessels  at  Ports. 

Steamsliips. 

Passengers. 

Imported 
Goods. 

Exported 
Goods. 

Number 

, 

, 

Ports. 

of 

Aggregate 

r^ 

-s 

43 

d 

Ships. 

tonnage. 

4^ 

tD       1           (u 

i      •? 

2 

Arr. 

Dep. 

Arr.- 

Dep. 

J 

1      > 

c 
,0 

> 

1 

!      Yen. 

Yen. 

Honto...     

160   160 

80,032 

80,032 

1,327 

678 

1,241'    116,548 

1,411 

138,670 

Oko     ...     

12:     12 

6,561 

6,561 

145 

32 

145         8,478 

425 

20,066 

Kaibato       

92     91 

43,629 

42,385 

989 

456 

1,074     105,743 

1,041 

74,287 

Maoka         ...      

353j  335 

255,755 

255,755 

4,966 

4,276 

8,857[1,187,585 

7,922 

817,577 

Rantomari          

M    1 

1,599 

1,599 

— 

— 

51         6,804 

— 

— 

Nodasa-nu  ...      

150'  149 

100,649 

100,037 

1,175 

607 

3,040     157,284 

1,185 

120,372 

Oite     ... 

8'       8 

5,121 

5,212 

137 



347  i      11,757 

951 

96,502 

Tomari'  ro 

210   210 

128,399 

128,399 

1,495 

1,140 

2,862     180,838 

7,520 

155,231 

Kushunnai 

141    141 

96,201 

96,201 

1,597 

964 

919     110,787 

951 

96,502 

Moyebishi  ...     

48     48 

24,443 

24,443 

198 

85 

259       29,893 

46 

3,571 

Ushioro       

63:     63 

41,856 

41.856 

473 

349 

331       40,910 

281 

36,214 

Yesutoru     

36 

36 

32,755 

32,755 

190 

42 

728       16,0(^0 

7,275. 

94,188 

Kitanayoshi        

52 

52 

33,971 

33,971 

232i 

186 

203       29,842 

65 

5,843 

Ambetsu     ... 

16 

16 

9,603 

9,603 

222' 

152 

189       12,187 

421 

30,229 

Otomari       ... 

448 

448 

418,428 

48,428 

10,291 

8,802 

37,558  2,124,688 

37.020^ 

1,.570,138 

Chibesan     ...     

122 

122; 

64  140 

64,140 

374 

118 

1,370       45,902 

1,282 

122,831 

Tonnai        

74 

7J\ 

58,156 

58,156 

379 

110 

1,282       81,178 

848 

65,073 

Sakayehama        ...*     ... 

72 

72| 

53.461 

53,461 

476 

449 

529      34,499 

406 

33,101 

Higashi-sbiraura 

59I 

69| 

50,210 

50,210 

222 

208 

432       39.981 

493 

47,360 

Higashi-toikush  i 

26 

26 

20,652 

20,652 

65 

1 

68        4,775 

51 

6.800 

Shikika       

53' 

53 

45,657 

45,650 

940 

556 

1,831     173.595 

247 

36366 

Chiriye       

28. 

28 

21,762 

21J62 

1 

622 

484 

642;      68,803 

1,341 

119,963 

Remark : — Arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  of  certain  ports  which  cannot  be  clearly 
calculated  and  ports  of  insignificant  shipping  have  been  excluded.  Sailing  vessels  arrived 
at  and  departed  from  Otomari,   Maoka  and  Shikika  are  not  entered  into  the  above  table. 
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Post,  Telegraph  and  Telephone. 

The  eoniinunicatiou  business  in  the  ishuid  is  making  steady  i^rogress 
€vei'y  year  along  Avith  the  increase  in  the  number  of  immigrants  and  the 
progress  in  various  branches  of  productive  industrv.  Post  offices  and 
depots  are  being  newly  established ;  telegraph  and  telephone  wire  are  being 

r 

extensively  laid;  and  the  improvements  of  other  organs  of  communications 
are  being  carried  out  in  earnest.  In  consequence,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
system  of  communications  in  the  island  is  nearing  completion.  iAj  sum- 
mary of  undertakings  that  have  been  made  in  post,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
l)hone  since  Karafuto  became  a  Japanese  possession  is  as  follows: 

Posts. 

The  Postal  System  of  Karafuto  was  formerly  of  military  field  post 
system  but,  since  September  1905,  the  regular  post  was  commenced  be- 
tween Korsakoff  (lOtomari),  Vladimilovka  (Toyohara),  Galginouraskoe 
(Ocliiai),  and  Mauka  (Maoka).  The  military  field  ijosit  office  had  been  put 
in  cliarge  of  its  business,  and  subsequently,  in  August,  1906,  the  handling 
of  general  mail  matters  was  begun.  With  the  abolition  of  the  military 
administration,  the  system  was  altered  and  all  the  business  of  communica- 
tions has  since  been  under  the  control  of  tlie  Karafuto  Government.  As 
a  result  of  further  change  in  offieial  organizations,  postal  and  other  com- 
munication l)usiness  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Karafuto  Post 
Office  since  May  1909,  and,  at  the  same  time  the  previous  main  and  branch 
offices  have  been  made  into  ordinary  and  special  post  offices.  At  present 
there  are  four  ordinary  and  twenty-five  s])e(*ial  i)()st  offices  in  Karafuto. 

Telegraphs. 

Li  the  days  of  the  militnry  administration,  all  the  telegraph  business 
Avas  conducted  at  Korsakoff  and  seven  other  localities  by  means  of  the 
military  telephone.  But,  simultaneously  with  the  abolition  of  the  mili- 
tary administration  the  business  was  transferred  to  the  Karafuto  Post  and 
Telegraph  business  was  handled  by  the  main  and  brancli  post  offices, 
which  were  subsequently  changed  into  oi-dinary  and  special  offices  res- 
pectively by  the  revision  of  the  post  office  regulations  in  May  1909.  At 
every  change,  the  number  of  })Ost  offices  increased.  At  present,  except 
three  offices  out  of  four  ordinary  post  offices  and  twenty-five  special  post 
offices,  all  liandle  telegraph  business. 

Telephones. 

The  Telephone  offices  in  Karafuto  were  previously  established  at 
Toyohara,  Otomari,  Otomari  Honmachi,  and  Sakaye-hama.     On  February 
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6tli    1910,  teleplioiio  excliauge  business  "was  commenced  at  ]Maoka  post 
office  and  aftei'Mards  Maoka  telephone  office  was  ne^vly  established. 

At  the  end  of  1912  telephone  subscribers  numbered  182  at  Toyohara. 
117  at  Otomari.  and  89  at  Maoka.  Altlioua;h  there  are  many  tenders  for 
telephone  subscription,  financial  reasons  do  not  allow  to  meet  the  demand. 

V. 

COLONISATION. 

Though  the  colonisation  of  Karafuto  had  commenced  in  1804,  there 
were  nothing  to  mark  it  as  a  colony  of  Japan.  "When  the  colonisation 
department  was  established  in  Hokkaido  after  the  Eestoration,  however, 
the  authorities  first  sent  to  Karafuto  from  Hakodate  in  1869,  200  coolies 
immediatel}'  followed  by  300  men  to  engage  in  agriculture  and  industry: 
granted  to  them  charges  for  board  and  allowance,  made  them  work  at 
engineering  work  and  in  bringing  the  island  under  cultivation.  In  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  the  authorities  decided  to  allow  for  permanent  set- 
tlers 5  go  of  rice  per  day  per  head,  3  bu  of  money  per  month  per  head,  and 
5  ryo  as  clothing  expenses  i^er  year  per  head  for  three  years,  and,  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  farmland  and  common  fishery  ground  were 
allotted  to  them.  Incidentally,  orders  were  issued  to  the  effect  that  per- 
manent settlers  were  exempt  from  payment  of  taxes  for  life  and  that 
temporary  immigran.ts,  after  non-payment  of  taxes  for  three  years,  should 
pay  .35  per  cent,  of  the  harvest  from  the  fourtli  year.  The  Government 
gave  land  of  300  tsubo  per  head  to  immigrants  having  intention  to  culti- 
vate the  island. 

More  land  was  decided  to  be  given  to  those  who  applied  themselves 
to  cultivation  after  inspection.  Notwithstanding  these  measures  intended 
for  the  encouragement  of  cultivating  the  island,  there  Avere  no  satisfactory 
results.  From  1869  to  187-1  only  21  cho  of  land  was  cultivated.  The 
Colonisation  Department,  however,  established  post  towns  for  men  and 
horses,  increased  the  vessels  that  plied  be.tween  the  island  and  Soya  in 
Hokkaido,  oi)ened  roads,  or  monopolized  the  fishery  grounds,  thereby 
protecting  and  encouraging  the  immigration  of  people  from  Japan.  The 
most  part  of  the  immigrants,  however  suffered,  being  unused  to  severity 
of  the  climate.  Fui'thermore,  troubles  with  the  Russian  inhabitants  were 
almost  incessant.  Therefore,  there  were  few  wdio  wished  to  settle  in  the 
island  permanently  and  many  returned  to  their  native  place.  Thereupon, 
the  authorities  ordered  those  who  went  back  to  Japan  proper  to  return 
the  rice  supplied  by  the  Government  or  made  those  who  were  going  to  visit 
their  native  place  find  security',  and,  by  these  means,  endeavored  to  de- 
•tain  them  in  the  island.  But,  as  the  living  of  the  settlers  became  more 
and  more  difficult  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  getting  them  to  live  in 
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Karafuto  permanently,  they  were  sent  baek  to  Hokkaido  in  September,. 
]874.  Thus  the  Japanese  settlers  left  Karafuto  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  by  which  the  island  exchanged  with  the  then  Russian  Kurile 
islands.  The  chief  reasons  that,  despite  the  methods  of  protection  and 
encouragement  of  colonisation,  the  Department  failed  to  accomplish  its 
object,  were  in  the  errors  in  selecting  suitable  immigrants  besides  the  in- 
conveniences in  communications  and  the  gradual  ascendancy  of  the 
Russians.  While  the  negotiation  regarding  the  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory between  Japan  and  Russia  were  making  tardy  progress  there  wa.'i 
much  uneasiness  among  Japanese  residents. 

In  consequence  of  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  betwe-.'n  Russia  and 
Japan  in  1875,  the  whole  of  Karafuto  became  a  Russian  possession. 
Russia  then  made  it  a  place  of  exile  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  banishment 
and  let  them  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, sejit  several  himdred  prisoners  there  from  Odessa  every 
year  and,  after  one  or  three  years'  confinement,  permitted  them  under 
some  rules  to  live  out  of  the  prisons,  to  marry  among  themselves,  and  to 
carry  on  farming,  and  other  business  through  the  security  of  the  local 
Government  officials  after  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period.  Moreover, 
those  prisoners,  who  continued  to  behave  well  during  six  years  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  penal  servitude,  were  enrolled  among  the  list 
of  farmers,  and,  on  certain  condftions  eventually  were  allowed  to  recover 
the  right  of  common  people.  In  this  numner  the  Russian  Government 
effectually  brought  Karafuto  under  cultivation.  Nevertheless  the  prison- 
ers, lacked  steadiness  and  perseverence  so  that  the  cultivation  of  Karafuto 
made  but  slow  progress.  On  the  contrary,  all  wished  to  return  to  Siberia 
or  Russia  in  Europe  as  soon  as  they  were  permitted  to  dwell  out  of  the 
island  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  imprisonment.  Such  Ix'ing  the 
case,  there  were  neither  the  increase  in  population  nor  the  least  develop- 
ment in  any  i)ro(luetive  industry  during  some  fifteen  years  of  Russia's 
colonisation. 

On  the  island  beiaig  restored  to  Japan,  the  (government  despatched 
special  experts  to  make  investigations  wi.th  the  result  that,  by  studj'ing 
the  method  of  land  cultivation  adopted  by  Russian  authorities  or  referring 
to  the  facts  gained  in  Hokkaido,  it  was  thought  most  advantageous  to 
to  make  the  independent  small  farmei-s  eari-y  on  agricultural  industry  to- 
gether with  stock-farming  for  which  encouragement  was  given  by  the 
Government  under  a  definite  system.  Other  sundry  regulations  were 
decided  upon  in  pursuance  of  this  policy.  Subsequently  measures  for 
managing  land,  and  protecting  and  encouraging  agriculture  were  estab- 
lished. The  Karafuto  Government  began  to  invite  the  farmers  from 
Japan  proper  in  1906.  Colonising  districts  were  opened  in  October. 
190."),  and  up  to  1911.  important  local  investigations  were  made. 
The  whole  area  of  land  exploited  reached  :^00.100.000  tsubo    (1:^100:1 
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cho)  including  18-l:,05O.00()  tsubo  (r)9,609  cho)  of  land  adapted  to 
•cultivation,  178,820,000  tsubo  (59,60!)  cho^  of  land  adapted  to  cattle 
pastures,  22,740,000  tsubo  (7,581  cho)  of  peat  land.  When  investiga- 
tions all  over  the  island  have  been  finislied,  the  total  area  of  land  adapted 
for  cultivation  of  agricultural  products  and  stock-farming  will  exceed 
300000  cho.  As  for  quartering  and  protecting  immigrants,  especially 
those  who  came  to  Karafnto  witli  the  object  of  engaging  in  agriculture, 
cultivated  farms  and  dwellings  were  rented  during  the  time  from  1905 
to  1906.  Later  the  Government  published  regulations  with  respect  of 
letting  land  and  houses,  and  other  matters.  At  present  the  authorities 
define  the  number  of  families  to  be  quartered  during  each  year,  according 
to  the  area  of  land  selected  as  colonising  districts  and  the  conditions  of 
other  institutions,  and  is  encouraging  immigration  from  Japan  proper  by 
distributing  books  as  guides  for  immigration.  Those  who  immigrate  will 
be  quartered  in  colonising  districts  as  prearranged  and  will  be  accorded 
various  protections  and  privileges. 

The  number  of  families  quartered  every  year  since  1906  is  as  follows : 


1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911       1912 

365 

433 

161 

101 

234 

835       791 

VI. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  STOCK  FAR:\IING. 

The  agricultural  products  cultivated  in  the  days  of  the  Russian  pos- 
session are  barley,  rye,  wheat,  oat,  common  potato,  garden  raddish,  car- 
rot, pea,  broad  ])ean,  cabbage,  cucumber,  turnip  and  some  others.  But, 
as  the  method  of  cultivation  of  the  Russians  was  extremely  crud,  the 
yield  wa.s  very  small.  According  to  the  results  of  cultivation  and  the 
experimentsma.de  at  the  agricultural  experimental  stations,  barley,  wheat, 
naked  barley,  rye,  oat,  common  potato,  pea,  broad  bean,  hemp,  rape, 
forage  crop,  and  vegetables  such  as  subterranean  vegetable  crop,  foliage 
crop  and  other  grow  in  perfect  condition  in  any  part  of  the  island,  while 
in  the  comparatively  warm  region  in  the  southern  part  of  the  west  coast, 
the  rice-plant,  sorghum,  Indian  corn,  soya  bean,  red  beau,  bean  and  others 
grow.  As  to  fruit-trees,  small  trees  such  as  ''suguri"  (ribes  grossularioi- 
des)  and  "Fusasuguri"  are  most  suited  to  the  climate.  The  cultivation 
of  apple,  cherry,  pear  and  other  kinds  of  fruit-trees  is  under  trial  at  pre- 
sent and  tliere  is  hope  that  they  will  ripen  in  the  regions  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  west  coast. 
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The  follo^villg  is  a  .table  showing  the  yield  of  agricultural  products- 
duiiog  1912  and  its  rough  estimate. 

Area  of  plantations  and  tlie  amount  of  the  yield  and  its  value  per 
tan: 


Agricultural  products. 


Naked  Barley 

Barley       

Wheat  Sown  in  Spring. 
Wheat  Sown  in  Autumn. 

Rye 

Oat    ...     

Buck  Wheat 

Rice  Sorghum.  . 

Pea    

Broad  Bean     

Bean...      

Spring  Rape 

Autumn  Rape 

Common  Potato 

Forage  Crop 

Hemp       

Vegetables       

Total    


Area  of 
Planta- 
tions. 


Amount 

of 
Yield. 


cho  Ian    j^.l 

398,3,5| 

22.9  8 

163,3.8 

1,1,0 

2<5,8,() 

877,4,5 

133,9,<i 

2,3,8 

C6,7.4! 

21,3,5 

11.0,8 

230,6.9 

3,6,9 

62,6,4 

1,060  8,0 

2.1,6 

375  8,7 


4,019,4,8 


koku. 

3,521  73 

239,2t 

1  347,67 

9.90 

237.80 

16,573,61 

1,582,29 

154 

485,45 

146.76 

69,26 

2,662,37 

49,10 

kan. 

1,610,587 

1,901,040 

41;' 

1,077,443 

26,926,74 

kan. 

4,589,485 


Value  per 
koku. 


General 
Value. 


'  11,000 

8,000 

11,000 

11,000 

6,000; 

4  000i 

6  000 

8,000; 

12,000 1 

10.0001 

10,000 ; 

9,000 

9.000 

per  kan. 

,060 

jer  kan. 

,060 

1,000 

.080 


The 

Amount 
of  Yield 
per  Ian. 


yen. 

38,739.203 

1,914.080 

14,824,370 

108,900, 

1  426,800, 

66,294.440; 

9,492.74(»j 

12  320 

5,825,400 

1,467.600 

692,600 

23,961,330 

441,900 

96,635,230 

95,052,000 

415,000 

86,195,440 

443,499,170 


koku. 


,88 

1,04 

,82 

,90 

,88 

1.88 

1,18 

,06 

,72 

,68 

,62 

1,11 

133 

kan. 

259 

179 
19 

286 


Value  of 

Yield 
per  Tan. 


yen. 
9,724 
8,324 
9,119 
9,900 
5,304 
7,555 
7,086 
,512 
8,712 
(!,870 
6,250 
9,990 
11,970 

15,570 

8,960 
19,212 
22,080 


Average. 

11,033 
Average 
excepting 
Vegetables. 
9,303 

Remark. — The  estimated  value  of  the    yield   per  ian  of  agricultural  jjroducts,   excepting 
common  potato  and  vegetables,  is  9.246  yen  on  an  average. 

The  price  jDer  koku  is  calculated  making  the  current  price  at  Toyo- 
harrs  as  standard  price. 

Vegetables  comprise  garden  raddish,  burdock,  carrot,  tuniip.  and 
greens. 

As  the  agriculture  of  Karafuto  is  carried  on  by  the  peasaut-proprietor 
.system,  there  are  no  tenant  farmers,  all  of  the  farmers  being  independent, 
and  the.y  engage  in  trade  and  fishing  business  as  by-occupations  at  iilaces. 

The  number  of  farmers'  families  Avithin  the  control  of  each  bi"aiu-h 
Government  offices  at  the  end  of  1912  is  as  follows : 


Number  of  Families. 

Farming 
only. 

Population. 

Farming    and 

other  by- 
occupations. 

Branch 
Government. 

Farming 
only. 

Farming  and 

other  hy- 
occupaiioiis. 

Total. 

Total. 

Toyohara 
Otomari 
Maoka    

931 
295 
495 

75 
295 
149 

1,006 
592 
644 

3,561 
1,065 
1,622 

312 

1,301 

550 

3,873 
2.366 
2,172 

Total      ... 

1,723 

519 

2,242 

6,248 

2,163 

8.411 
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Stockfarming'. 

Not  only  the  climate  and  the  physical  features  of  the  island  are  suited 
to  stockfarming,  but  also  a  system  for  the  encouragement  of  stockfarming 
is  established  and  in  consequence  of  lending  live  stock  to  farmers,  help- 
ing the  purchase  of  live  stock,  and  other  similar  methods  intended  to 
encourage  stockfarming,  the  farmers  who  keep  live  stock  have  gradually 
increased  in  number. 

The  number  of  cattle  during  the  period  from  1907  to  1912  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Year. 

Ox. 

Horse. 

Pig. 

Domestic 

fowl. 

1907 

1,234 

1248 

221 

1908 

i,".n9 

1,291 

779 

3,242 

1909 

1.118 

1,290 

510 

5,175 

1910 

1.383 

1,578 

586 

8,232 

1911 

1,154 

1.610 

398 

11,873 

1912 

1,175 

1,724 

478 

11,967 

The  number  of  private  pastures  has  gradually  increased.  There  were 
at  the  end  of  1912  seven  within  the  district  under  .the  control  of  the  Toyo- 
hara  branch  Government  office;  two  within  that  of  the  Otomari  branch 
Government  office,  seven  within  that  of  the  Maoka  branch  Government 
office,  and  one  within  that  of  the  Nayoshi  branch  Government  office,  cov- 
ering the  total  area  of  some  4,000,000  tsubo  and  keeping  180  head  of 
DxeUy  88  head  of  horses,  and  43  head  of  pigs. 

Game. 

The  chief  game  in  Karafuto  is  the  Japanese  sable,  the  like  of  which 
'•an  not  be  found  in  Japan  proper.  Other  game  of  importance  are  the 
musk-deer,  otter,  fox  and  some  others. 

The  amount  of  important  game  and  its  value  during  the  hunting  sea- 
son are  as  follows : 


Kind. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Japanese  Sable     

Otter     

Fox        

Bear       ... 

Rein  deer 

Musk-deer     

Squirrel 

Sea-lion         

Common  Seal      

Rabbit           



Skin. 

1,178 

98 

59 

19 

24 

1,459 

1,450 

215 

215 

39 

Yen. 

35,507 

2,158  . 

687 

436 

189 

4,790 

313 

791 

971 

10 

Total     



4,';56 

45,163 
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AQUATIC  INDUSTRY. 
Fishing  Regulations. 

The  fishing  regulations  in  Karafuto  consist  of  the  Karafuto  fishery 
-controlling  regulations,  submerged  seine  and  trawl  net  fisliing  regulations, 
Karafuto  fishing  license  regulations,  published  in  ^Nlarcli  1913.  The 
licensed  fishing  industries  are  herring,  trout,  salmon  fishing  by  means  of 
standing  nets,  breeding  of  the  shellfish  and  tiu'tle  in  enclosure,  and  fishing 
in  a  defined  limit  carried  on  by  fishing  guilds  by  permission  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  manner  of  granting  licenses  is  almost  similar  to  that  in  Japan 
]iroper,  but  the  stationary  fishing  for  herring,  trout,  and  salmon  ha-ve  an 
additional  obligation  as  decided  by  the  chief  of  the  Karafuto  administra- 
tion. Fishing,  outside  of  licensed  fishing,  that  is  made  by  means  of  long 
lino,  under-ice  seine  scoop  net,  angling  fishing  spear  and  o^her  tools  does 
not  need  to  apply  for  special  jjermission.  but  can  be  carried  on  by  obtain- 
ing a  fishing  license ;  but  other  kinds  of  fishing  must  be  done  ^Wth  the  per- 
misjion  of  the  chief  of  the  branch  Government  office  that  controls  the  dis- 
trict. In  brief,  the  fishing  system  of  Karafuto  tends  to  ])ecoine  uniform 
Avith  tL?.t  of  Japan  proper,  nevertheless,  owing  to  the  restriction  in  fishing 
methods  necessary  for  l)rei'ding  and  protecting  im])ortant  aquatic  pro- 
ducts like  the  herring,  trout,  and  salmon,  the  use  of  trap  net  has  been 
adopted  since  the  beginning  of  the  administration  of  Karafuto  by  the 
Japanese  Government,  and  the  fishing  of  the  herring,  trout  and  the  sal- 
mon by  othe  means  has  been  prohibited. 

Herring  Fishing. 

Herring  fi.shing  stands  foremost  in  importance  among  other  fishing 
industries  in  Karafuto,  the  amount  of  the  catch  being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  3,000,000  yen  annually. 

A  comparative  table  of  catch  of  fish  for  the  past  seven  years  is  as 
follows: 


Aniva  Bay. 

East  Coast. 

West  Coast. 

Total. 

is 

DJO^ 

S '" 

o 

=  ■5 

<u 

1 

oJ 

1 

c  "^  1         Co                  -J 

^  o 

> 

in    o 

Sc5 

=  6 

> 

Fish 
Grou 

Amo 
of  Ca 

5 

Fish 
Grou 

Amo 
of  Ca 

Val 

Koku. 

Yen. 

1  /i:oJtu.  1     Yen. 

1   Koktt.  1      Yen. 

1  Koku.  j      Yeu. 

190(5 

:?,s 

15,17:5 

212,122 

18 

:-5,5:55     49,490 

m  12-3,487il,728,818 

124]  142,195  l,990,73(t 

1907 

■iH 

22,211 

3(56,5:^1 

2(5 

8,o;37  1:32,610 

87  204,065  8,3(57,072 

161  334,316  3,8()6,214 

1908 

•IS 

2:3,01(1 

2(M,(515 

48 

8,122     9:3,40:3 

93  1()8,()60|1,939,590 

189  199,79:5  2,297,(508 

1909 

r,2 

15,4(;2 

201,006 

48 

7,5271    97,852 

138: 146,7()8!l,0O7,2O4 

238  169,697  2,20(;,()(;2 

1910 

•is 

;5(;,():{7 

5(  (4,518 

45 

21,266  297,724 

140  169,5 11)  ■i,;573,686 

233 

22(5,852  3,175,928 

1911 

5:5 

;52,9r)() 

497,545 

(57 

21,579  :325,843 

143|14(;,0(;'.)2,'205,('42 

2()3 

200,598,3,029,030 

1912 

r>2 

29,(574 

524,04:3 

(56 

32,931 

581,561 

144  146,8(56 

1 

2,593,(554 

262 

209,471j3,699,258 

1 
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Trout  Fishing-. 

Trout  fishing  comes  next  during  1906,  a  phenomenal  catch  of  4,700 
koku  was  made  which  brought  an  unprecedented  boom  in  that  branch  of 
fi-hing  industry.  No  remarkable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  catch  has 
taken  place,  thougli  it  differs  more  or  less  according  to  years,  attribut- 
able to  the  multiplication  of  fishing  grounds  and  to  the  improvement  of 
fi.sh^ng  methods. 

A  comparative  table  of  the  amount  of  catch  for  the  past  seven  years 
is  as  follows : 


Sea 
Coast. 

Aniva  Ba}'. 

East  Coast. 

West  Coast. 

Total. 

Number  of 
fishing 
grounds. 

Amount 
of  Catch. 

Value. 

0 

ii.shing 
grounds. 

Amount 
of  Catch. 

Value. 

Number  of 
fishing 
grounds. 

Amount 
of  Catch. 

V.ilue. 

Number  of 
fishing 
grounds. 

II 

16 

5 

a; 
> 

\Ji^o^tt.\    Yen. 

Koku.\     Yen.  1 

Koku. 

Yen.    1 

KoAu. 

Ye7t. 

1906 
1907 
1908 

33,10,658|138,554 
3553,460|  53,460 
4617,732;  17,732 

7634,911453,8431         24 
92  89,980  899,800'          12 
90  40,456  445,115          — 

2,082 
1,600 

27,066'       133 
1,600'       140 

—1       136 

47,651 
96,926 
42,078 

619,465 
966,260 
462,418 

1909 

60   3,273;  32,730| 

102  16,057  160,570          90^11,244 

112,244        252 

30,574 

305,940 

1910 

55   3,207:  22,769; 

10160,211427,498        114:14,727 

104,561        270 

78,145 

554,829 

1911 

56   7,537    52,759 

118  40,674  284,718          67i  6,012 

42,091        241 

54,2-24 

379,568 

1912 

60 

20,075  188,705 

103  98,766 

928,400 

116 

8,974 

84,356 

279 

127,815 

1,201,461 

Salmon  Fishing-. 

Salmon  can  be  caught  in  .summer  and  autumu  in  Karafuto.  The 
former  is  called  Natsusake  cr  Tokishirazu  and  the  latter  Akiaji.  The 
fishing  season  of  the  summer  salmon  corresponds  with  that  of  the  trout, 
while  that  of  the  autumn  salmon  extends  from  the  end  of. the  fishing  season 
of  the  trout  in  the  autumn  to  the  middle  part  of  November. 

The  comparative  catch  of  trout  during  the  past  four  years  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Aniva  Bay. 

East  Coast. 

West  Coast. 

Total. 

Coa.s 
ear. 

0 

Mid 

~  '0 

0 

■i      IS 

c'-f    1 1  !     a      i 

1 
tx;^  1 

unt 
tch. 

ic. 
cr  ol 

^1     II 

dj 
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2 

'S  c 

Amo 
ofCa 

1^ 

1  £ 

EX 

0   rt           .^        Jl 

"  °  i           z 

C    rt 

?- 

1 

rS    3 

0    CS 

> 

Koku}^ 

Yen  1 

Koku 

Yen. 

1 

Koku 

Yen. 

1       Yen. 

1908 

31 

828, 

12,420 

61 

4,437 

66,555 

45i 

3,366 

50,490 

137 

8,631 129,465 

1909 

23 

696 

8,3.52 

67 

4,587 

55,044 

501 

3,737 

44,844 

140 

9,020 108,240 

1910 

56 

707 

13,079| 

118 

4,586 

84,841 

671 

5,688  105,228' 

241 

10,981203,149 

1912 

60 

424 

8,268 

103 

5,260 

102,570 

116 

5,989 

116,785 

279 

11,673 

227,6-23 

Sundry  Fishing  Industries. 

Code  fishing. — The  abundance  of  the  cod  in  the  seas  along  the  coast 
;f  Karafuto  was  recognised  in  the  days  of  the  Russian  control,  but  the 
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catch  at  that  time  was  only  to  supply  of  provisions  for  fishers  of  the 
herring.  Since  Karafuto  became  Japanese  territory,  many  people  of 
Tiishiri,  Reibun  and  other  places  have  come  to  Karafuto  and  have  started 
c^d  tishing  by  means  of  cod  long  lines.  At  present  it  is  an  important 
fishing  industry  coming  next  to  herring  and  trout  fishinxr.  The  catch  of 
cod  amounts  upwards  of  500,000  yen  annually. 

Flat-fish  Fishing.— Many  kinds  of  Hat-fish  are  found  along  the  coast 
of  the  island  and  tiat-fishing  forms  an  important  business  ranking  next  to 
cod.  The  manufacture  of  tiat-fish  lees  of  21,900  koku,  amounting  to  276,- 
127  yen  during  1912  shows  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  business. 

Laminariai. — Laminaria  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  that  produced 
in  Karafuto  and  that  in  Kaibato  island.  Both  constitute  chief  items  of 
product  and  increase  extensively.  There  are  many  useful  kinds  of  the 
sea-weed,  the  chief  ones  being  Rishirii  laminaria,  Shio  laminaria,  Yenaga 
laminaria,  and  some  others.  The  total  yield  of  it  during  1912  amounted 
to  162,525  horse-loads  which  is  to  be  estimated  at  about  117,313  yen. 

Crab  Fishing". — The  crab  caught  in  Karafuto  belongs  to  the  kind 
called  Tarahagani  and  is  mostly  produced  in  the  west  coast.  Since  1909, 
the  crab  canning  industry  has  suddenly  became  active,  causing  ac- 
tivity in  crab  fishing.  The  (xovernment  has  prohibited  the  take  of  the 
female  crab.  It  has  limited  the  number  of  fishermen  who  use  gill  nets 
and  has  also  stopped  fishing  during  the  period  from  July  1st  to  August 
31st  for  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  crab  fishing. 

Whale  Fishing. — Whales  live  in  great  numbers  along  the  coast  of  the 
island.  Especially  small  whales  called  Gange  abound  in  the  waters  in  the 
vicinity  of  Karafuto.  Though  whale  fishing  was  begun  in  the  days  when 
the  island  belonged  to  Russia,  imperfect  equipment  and  inconvenience  in 
communications  prevented  the  fishing  industry  from  making  good  develop- 
ment. In  1909,  however,  the  Japan  Aquatic  Products  Company  began  the 
fishing  for  whales  by  adopting  the  Norwegian  fishing  method  and  caught 
some  forty  whales  during  the  same  year.  With  the  better  adjustment 
of  institutions,  the  number  of  whales  caught  reached  fifty-eight  and  fur- 
thermore, as  the  price  has  been  raised,  the  foundation  of  the  business  has 
been  laid  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  people  at  large. 

The  Fur-seal. 

Seal  Island  is  the  sole  fur-seal  growing  place  in  Japan  and  it  is  as 
famous  as  the  American  Pri])ylov  Islands  and  the  Russian  Commandorsky 
Islands  in  the  north  Pacific.  The  island  lies  isolated  in  the  seas  some  10 
miles  off  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Kitachitoko  i)romontcry.  It  is  a 
very  small  island,  stretching  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west  for 
some  six  cho  and  its  breadth  is  only  about  1  cho.  The  gi-eater  pai't  of  the 
island  facing  the  north  is  formed  of  rocks  standing  some  fifty  feet  from 
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eea-level.  The  smmuit  of  tlie  island  is  level  and  the  sea-beach  is  a  field 
overgroAvn  with  grass  or  pebbly  ground.  In  the  early  period  of  the 
I?ussian  possession  some  sixty  thousand  fur-seals  used  to  land  on  the  island 
annually.  But  later,  partly  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
'i'ur-seal  fishers  and  partly  to  the  lax  measures  taken  by  the  authorities 
for  the  protection  and  acceleration  of  the  growth  of  the  animal,  a  great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  the  fur-seal  was  experienced.  On  the  island 
becoming  a  Japanese  possession  in  1905  the  Government  prohibited  the 
catch  and  investigated  the  conditions.  From  1906  the  Government  sta- 
tioned look-out  men  on  the  island  and  put  them  in  charge  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fur-seal.  Consequently,  the  birth  rate  and  the  number  of  fur- 
seal  has  considerably  increased  with  a  decrease  in  the  death-rate  of  the 
young.     During  this  year  more  than  13,000  animals  landed  on  this  island. 


VIII. 


FORESTRY. 

The  total  area  of  the  forest-land  of  Karafuto  is  about  3,350,000  cho, 
nine- tenths  of  the  whole  area  of  the  island.  Except  the  sandy  ground  on 
the  i'ea-beaeh,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  rivers,  farms  and  pastures,  towns  and 
villages,  lakes  and  marshes,  the  island  is  covered  with  luxuriant  forests 
and  woods. 


Kinds  of  Forests. 

Area. 

Stock. 

Cho. 

ShakusJiime. 

Needle-leaved  Tree       

2,104  462 

1,385,788,038 

Broad- leaved  Tree         ...      ...     ... 

473,750 

53,591,118 

Mixed    Forest  of   Coniferous    and 

Broad-leaved  Trees        

861,898 

N'eedle-leaved   Tree       

94,833,597 

Broad-leaved  Tree         

50,180,676 

Unvvooded   Land 

160,472 

Tundra    Fand         

252,1.S0 

,         1,584,396,629 

Coniferous. 

Total    ...     ...     

3,352,712 

ParticularsJ 

Broad- 

\            103,774,794 

leaved  Tree. 

Note: — Shakns\ime — about   12  cubic  feet. 

Forests  of  needle-leaved  trees  are  mostly  composed  of  fisch  and  mast, 
CT  theso  :  nd  gourd.  There  are  also  many  forests  composed  of  gourd  alone. 
They  usually  extend  over  land  at  the  height  of  some  1,300  feet  from  the 
sea-level,  assuming  70  per  cent,  of  the  entire  forests  in  Karafuto. 

Forests  of  broad-leaved  trees  are  generally  on  the  upper  parts  of 
mountains  or  on  the  plains  along  river-basins,  and  constituting  17  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  forests  of  Karafuto. 

Mixed  forest  of  coniferous  and  broad-leaved  trees  are  situated  lower 
than  the  broad-leaved  trees  and  commonly  cover  mountain-sides.     They 
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ai^c  formed  mostly  of  fiseh  and  mast  together  witli  the  white  poplar. 

The  ccndition  of  the  growth  of  timber  and  diameter  of  various  kinds 
of  trees  as  has  ])eeii  gathered  fi'om  tlie  results  of  investigations  are  as 
follows : 


-^ 

!■  orest 

land  of 

Per   Tree. 

Per  square  c/io. 

Karafuto. 

Diameler. 

Height. 

Age. 

Form 

factor. 

Number 
of  trees. 

Volume. 

Number 
of  trees. 

Volume. 
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Volume. 

10,000 

h'en. 

Shaku- 

Per- 

Pa- 

TWi  thou- 

Sh'iku- 

.sliime. 

cntiCarje. 

cent  a  fie. 

sand  cho. 

sfiimi;. 

•4 

3,5 

49 

0,57 

120 

8,46 

18,2 

1,6 

8,45 

220 

■i 

4,5 

(•)2 

0,57 

105 

16,63 

16  9 

3,2 

12,73 

440 

r, 

5,5 

73 

0,55 

92 

27,32 

13,9 

5,2 

18,74 

716 

(5 

«,5 

84 

0,54 

79 

39,20 

12,0 

7/> 

23,23 

1,033 

7 

7,5 

94 

0  53 

H7 

47,82 

10,2 

9,2 

26,93 

1,267 

H 

8,0 

lOK 

0,51 

54 

55,04 

8,2 

10,5 

28,25 

1,446 

<) 

9,0 

111 

0,49 

42 

58,92 

6,4 

11,3 

27,72 

1,556 

10 

9,5 

119 

0  48 

32 

57,29 

4.8 

11,3 

26.40 

1,5.56 

11 

10,0 

12« 

0,47 

24 

53,60 

3,4 

10,3 

23,76 

1,418 

12 

10,5 

1.3H 

0  4() 

17 

46,44 

2,6 

8,9 

20,06 

1,226 

13 

11,0 

141 

0,45 

11 

36,14 

1,7 

6,9 

15  31 

950 

14 

11,0 

150 

0,44 

7 

26,09 

1,1 

5,0 

11,35 

689 

15 

11,5 

1(50 

0,43 

5 

21,86 

0,8 

4,2 

9,24 

578 

18 

12,0 

172 

0,42 

2 

10  14 

0,3 

19 

3,96 

262 

17 

12,0 

185 

0,41 

1 

5,58 

0,2 

1,0 

2  38 

138 

18 

12,0 

201 

0,41 

1 

6.25 

0,2 

1.1 

2,64 

151 

19 

12.0 

217 

0,40 

0,3 

2,40 

0,1 

04 

1,06 

55 

20 

12,5 

23f; 

0,40 

lt,2 

1,57 

0,3 

0,53 

41 

21 

12,5 

260 

0,39 

•',1 

0,84 

0,2 

0,26 

28 

Total 

659.6 

521,59 

264,00 

137,700 

The  total  area  of  the  forest  land  in  the  above  table  is  2,640,000  cho, 
the  rem?inder  of  the  area  of  forests  and  field  land  of  2,350,000  cho,  sub- 
tracting from  it  30,000  cho  of  land  allotted  for  farms  and  pastures,  and 
160.000  cho  of  unwooded  land. 

Sale  of  Timber, 

The  Government  made  investigations  concerning  economical  forests 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  undertook  to  improve  forests  by  the  natural 
change  process.  For  this  purjoose,  felling  tind)er  to  a  limited  extent  and 
the  sale  of  the  produce  were  permitted.  In  1908  and  1909  the  authorities 
further  exported  timber  by  way  of  experiment.  This  came  to  the  notice 
of  the  peoi)le  in  general  and  induced  many  to  ai)])ly  for  the  purchase  of 
limber.  Ever  since,  the  turnover  has  steadily  multiplied,  year  after  year, 
and  at  j-.^esent  the  felling  of  trees  is  being  carried  on  briskly  at  all  places 
in  KaiMfu,to.  In  December  1911  special  regulations  of  the  sale  of  products 
of  the  State  forests  and  farm  land  was  published  by  Imperial  Ordinance 
No.  297.  In  consequence,  at  the  making  of  contracts  for  the  convenience 
of  important  manufacturers  has  been  commenced  and,  at  tho  same  time, 
termina;  sale  has  been  arranged. 
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The  sale  of  timber  during  the  period  from  the  acquisitiou  of  the  ter- 
rit  -rr  by  .Japan  to  1912  is  as  follows: 


Sale. 

Celling  timber 
gratis. 

Total    V 

olu:i.e. 

Year. 

Value. 

Value. 

Timber. 

Fire- 
wood. 

Timber. 

Fire- 
wood. 

Timber. 

Fire- 
wood. 

iSfiaKvs/iime. 

Tana. 

Ye,l. 

H/takusMmf. 

Tani 

Yen. 

1905...      ... 

2,954 

2130 

1,209 

— 

— 

2.954 

2,130 

1,20^ 

1906 

47,313 

15.390 

21,647 

— 

— 

47.313 

15,390 

21,647 

1907 

160,222 
(1,1291 

39,630 

50,465 

28,738 

24,814 

188.960 

(1.129) 

64  444 

50,465 

1908 

.  58,838 
(14.571) 

46,283 

31,196 

99,573 

(2,347) 

50,026 

158.411 
(16.918) 

96,309 

31,19& 

1909 

159,807 
(20^47) 

36,091 

29,942 

78.283 
(3.019) 

47,344 

238,090 
(23.776 

83,435 

29,942 

1910 

484,559 
(197,866) 

42,306 

64,332 

53,698 
(30,080) 

44,435 

538.257 
!     (227.946) 

86.741 

64,332- 

1911 

822.492 
(62,150) 

49,791 

95,876 

100,321 
(25,342 

47,051 

:        922  813 

;       (87,492) 

96,842 

95  876 

1912 

714,711 

53,990 

99,514 

87,133 

51,114 

8018441    105,104 

99,514 

(73,941) 

(26,180) 

i 

'      (100,123) 

1 

Faggots:  fana  —  'Slass  piled  up  to  about  3  ft.  wide,  6  ft.  long  and  6  f;.  high. 

Those  iu  brackets  were  disposed  of.  not  according  to  volume,  but  ac- 
coi'ding  to  the  number  of  pieces  of  timber. 

Forest  Products. 

The  wood  dry  di.stillation  industry,  the  manufacture  of  acetate  of 
lime,  methyl,  wood  tar.  and  charcoal  by  dissolving  the  ingredients  of 
timber  by  heat  are  all  important. 

The  plant  at  the  Government  works  of  timber  at  Toyohara  which  is 
attached  to  the  Karafuto  Government,  is  the  monopoly  of  the  Meyer  Com- 
pany in  Germany  and  is  most  modern.  It  can  distill  20  shelves  a  day. 
Needle-leaved  trees  and  broad-leaved  trees  are  both  used  as  materials  for 
dry  distillation  and  at  present  the  white  birch-tree  is  mostly  used.  The 
articles  manufactured  by  this  process  are  as  follows : 

Articles  manufactured  from  1  shelf  (measuring  108  cubic  feet  and 
weighing  about  300  kwan)  of  timber  of  the  white  birch-tree  are : 


Acetate  of  lime 
Methyl  ...      ... 

Wood  tar     ... 
Charcoal 


18  A'zM  (containing  80  per  cent,  of  acetate  of  lime) 
30  Pounds 

2   To  (containing  90  per  cent,  of  methyl) 
60  K'dfi. 


Two  companies  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp,  or  material  for  paper 
manufacture,  are  about  to  be  started  in  Karafuto.  The  one  conducted  by 
th-?  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha.  Ltd.,  is  now  building  its  manufactory  at  Oto- 
mari  and  is  expected  to  begin  business  in  the  spring  of  1905.  The  other 
is  carried  on  by  the  Karafuto  Industrial  Company,  L'ld.  promoted  by 
Mr.  H.  Okawa  and  this,  too,  is  expected  to  open  business  in  the  spring  of 
1915.  They  are  both  large  concerns,  each  with  a  capital  of  more  than 
1,000,000  yen.     There  are  signs  that  companies  of  similar  sort  will  come- 
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into  existence,  so  tliat  forest  products  industry  is  expected  to  see  a  great 
development  in  the  near  future. 

The  lumber  industry  is  carried  on  l)y  four  saw-mills  at  present. 
There  are  2  at  Toyohara,  1  at  Otomari  and  one  at  Fukunaikishi.  Eu- 
ropean sawing  machines  are  used  at  the  mills  and  they  are  worked  by 
steam.  The  one  at  Toyohara  is  especially  well  provided  with  necessary 
machines,  and  it  is  stated,  produces  15,000  koku  of  timber. 


IX. 

COMMERCE'  AND  INDUSTRY. 

The  southern  half  of  Karafuto,  besides  being  rich  in  soil,  produces 
much  coal,  abounds  in  luxuriant  forests,  and  has  fertile  plains  and  valleys ; 
in  f  ne,  the  blessings  of  Nature  are  far  from  scanty.  Therefore,  although 
commerce  and  industry  in  the  island  are  still  in  their  infancy,  it  may 
be  expected  that  they  wall  make  considerable  advances  in  the  future,  if 
proper  steps  are  taken  in  promoting  them. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  civil  administration  in  the  island  in 
1905,  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  was  commenced.  The 
Government,  subsequently,  established  various  experimental  stations  and 
factories,  organised  tishing  guilds  and  effected  the  unification  and  solidity 
of  the  fishing  industry  under  joint  undertakings.  Improvements  of  com- 
munications such  as  the  extension  of  railways,  construction  and  repair  of 
harbors;  and  the  opening  of  roads  are  nearing  completion;  while  many 
munica  Lions,  such  as  the  extension  of  railways,  construction  and  repair  of 
enterprises  are  under  w^ay.  But,  as  communication  between  the  island 
and  Japan  proper  during  the  time  from  the  end  of  December  to  March 
every  year  is  very  difficult,  owing  to  the  coast  being  blocked  by  ice  or 
navigation  obstructed  by  floating  floes,  business  is  dull  during  winter. 

Trade. 

The  volume  of  trade  multii)li('s  in  pro[)ortion  to  the  advancement  of 
colonisation  and  the  increase  in  population.  The  imports  and  exports  at 
the  port  of  Otomari  during  1911  amounted  to  2.125.320  yen  and  1,536,195 
yen  respectively;  while  the  imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of  ]Maoka 
during  the  same  year  amounted  to  1.130,828  yen  and  728,367  yen  respec- 
tively. As  compared  wdth  those  during  1910,  the  port  of  Otonmri  shows 
an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  in  imports  and  80  per  cent,  in  exi^orts. 

The  main  items  of  imported  articb^s  are  siuidry  goods,  rice,  table- 
salt,  tobacco,  rope-mat,  oats,  kerosene  oil,  bean  paste  and  refined  sake. 
The  main  items  of  exported  articles  are  sundry  goods  and  marine  products, 
the  important  products  of  Karafuto,  such  as  herring,  strained  lees,  canned 
crabs,  ttrained  refuse,  dried  cod,  small  fish,  canned  herring,  and  laminaria. 
The  time  during  which  the  imports  and  exjiorts  are  carried  on  most  ac- 
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tivelv  is  from  after  the  thawing:  of  ice  in  April  to  December.  Especially^ 
as  April  and  May  are  in  the  season  of  despatch  of  marine  products,  the 
export  trade  reaches  its  heigrht  at  that  time.  In  September  and  October, 
people  make  preparations  against  the  winter  months,  so  that  the  import 
trade  is  lively  at  that  time.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  export  of  canned 
marine  products  from  ]Maoka  has  increased  to  375,000  yen,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  seven  times  as  compared  with  that  at  the  end  of  1910.  It  canno.t 
also  be  overlooked  that,  as  hitherto  the  forest  production  remained  inac- 
tive, for  some  time  now  timber  is  being  exported  to  the  amount  of  250,000 
yen  a  year.     These  facts  prove  the  increasing  cultivation  of  the  island. 

Canning  Business. 

The  canned  marine  products  are  the  crab,  lobster,  trout,  salmon,  laver 
boiled  down  in  soy  and  seasoned  sea-urchin.  Crab  canning  is  the  most 
important,  and  is  followed  by  the  trout  canning. 

Crab  canning  is  mostly  carried  on  on  the  west  coast.  In  1908  only  two 
or  three  factories  conducted  the  business.  The  equipments  of  factories 
were  verj-  simple.  They  erected  liuts  and  used  herring  pans  in  place  of 
boiling  engines,  ])ringing  empty  cans  from  Japan  proper.  Thus  they 
engaged  only  in  temporary  business  during  the  lisliing  season.  Though 
their  number  increased  to  fifteen  or  thereabout  in  1909,  their  equipments 
and  method  of  manufacture  did  not  see  any  improvements.  In  1910, 
canning  business  controlling  regulations  were  published  and  the  authori- 
ties decided  not  to  allow  those  factories  without  any  praper  equipments 
or  the  guidance  of  experts  to  engage  in  the  business.  Nevertheless,  the 
industry  has  made  rapid  development  and  the  number  of  factories  has 
been  increased  to  more  than  60.  This  condition  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  canned  crabs  have  been  exported  to  America. 

In  recent  years  the  Karafuto  Government  has  strictly  superintended 
the  biLsi:aess  with  the  result  that  all  the  factories  have  been  rebuilt  and 
are  using  boiling  machines  and  pressure  gauges,  adopting  the  use  of 
material  for  making  cans  and  sulphuric  acid  paper  Avhich  are  inspected  by 
the  i^arafuto  Government.  The  method  of  canning  crabs  have  likewise 
been  very  much  improved  and  to-day  superior  articles  are  produced.  The 
crabs  to  be  canned  are  Taraba  crabs.  A  large  crab  can  be  made  into  the 
irateriai  for  pound  cans. 
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SECTION    XXII. 


Kwantung  Province. 


I. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

Kwantung  Province,  occupying  the  southern  extremity  of  Liaotung 
Peninsula,  is  sifcuated  between  121°  50'  and  122°  33'  E.  longitude  and  38° 
43'  and  29°  N.  latitude.  The  territory  covers  an  area  of  over  2,180,000 
square  ri  including  its  subordinate  islands,  and  the  land  belonging  to  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway  Company  beyond  the  bounds  of  Kwantung 
Province  contains  over  110,000  square  ri. 

According  to  an  investigation  at  the  end  of  1912,  the  number  of  house- 
holds in  the  province  is  12,857  Japanese  households,  and  64,057  Chinese 
households.  The  population  is  put  at  45,315  Japanese  (including  25,007 
males  and  20,308  females),  and  456,283  Chinese  (including  257,749  males 
and  198,534  females).  The  households  of  aliens  resident  in  the  province 
number  75,  with  a  population  of  128. 

The  number  of  households  in  tlic  tci'ritory  belonging  to  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  Coiiii)any  outside  tlie  limits  of  the  province  is  estimat- 
ed at  9,117  Japanese  households,  and  4,418  Chinese  households,  with  the 
population  of  27,853  Japanese  (including  15,620  males  and  12,233 
females),  and  40,413  Chinese  (including  37,696  males  ami  2,717  females). 


II. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION. 

The  central  agency  of  administration  of  Kwantung  Province  is  the 
Government-General  of  Kwantung  which  exercises  .iurisdiction  over  the 
province  and  takes  charge  of  the  affairs  relating  to  the  protection  and  con- 
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trol  of  the  railways  in  South  ^lanehuria.  The  Govermnent-General  also 
supervises  the  business  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company.  It 
consjsts  of  the  Secretariate,  the  Civil  Administration  Department,  and  the 
Military  Department.  The  Civil  Administration  Department  takes  charge 
of  all  the  administrative  affairs  in  the  province  except  those  of  military 
administration.  The  Department  comprises  the  four  Sections  of  General 
Affairs,  Police,  Finance,  and  Engineering.  Six  Police  Stations  are  estab- 
lished outside  the  bounds  of  the  province,  the  Police  Officers"  Training 
School,  and  the  Aquatic  Pi'oducts  Experimental  Station.  The  Chief  of 
Civil  Administration  assists  the  Governor-General  in  the  supervision  of 
aff'airs  of  the  province.  In  order  to  take  charge  of  special  affairs  in  the 
province,  there  are  under  the  control  of  the  Government-General  of 
Kwantung:  the  Court  of  Law,  the  Administration  Office  of  Communica- 
tion, the  Hospital,  the  Marine  Affairs  Office,  the  Observatory,  the  Prison, 
and  the  Engineering  Office. 

The  agencies  of  local  administration  consist  of  the  Civil  Administra- 
tion Offices  and  their  subordinate  organs,  such  as  the  Civil  Administration 
Braiich  Offices,  Civil  Administration  Sub-Branch  Offices,  District  Offices, 
and  Village  Offices.  When  the  Governmen1>General  of  Kwantung  was 
first  established  the  whole  province  was  divided,  according  to  the  system 
then  in  operation,  into  the  three  administrative  divisions  of  Dairen.  Port 
Arthur,  and  C  hin-ehcu,  with  a  Civil  Administration  Office  in  each  admin- 
istrative division.  In  1908  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chin-chou  Civil  Admin- 
istration Office  was  annexed  to  that  of  the  Dairen  Civil  Administration 
Office,  and  a  branch  office  at  the  Dairen  Civil  Administration  Office  was 
established  at  Chin-chou.  At  the  same  time  sub-branch  offices  of  the 
Chin  chou  Civil  Administration  Branch  Office  were  established  at  Pi-tzu- 
tvo  and  Pu-lan-tien  (Port  Adams). 

III. 

PRODUCTIVE    INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture. 

(A)  Arable  Land  and  Farmers. — Of  the  arable  land  in  Kwantung 
Province  the  most  extensive  area  is  found  between  Pi-tzu-wo  and  Pu-lan- 
tien  in  the  administrative  division  of  Chin-chou,  and  the  portion  of  arable 
land  is  much  more  fertile  than  the  cultivated  land  lying  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen.  The  total  area  of  arable  land  in  the 
province  covers  1,504,956  Chinese  se  (about  93,632  Japanese  cho)  or  a 
littlf  under  23  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  of  the  province.  The  house- 
holds of  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  land  including  peasant  pro- 
prietors, tenants  and  farmers  who  engage  in  agriculture  as  special  occupa- 
tion or  as  subsidiary  work  are  over  42,900  in  number  with  the  population 
of  over  324,000.  The  average  area  of  arable  land  per  household  is  36 
Chinese  se.     The  details  are  given  below : 
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AgriciiUural  Population  of  Kwaiittiiig  Province, 
(At  tlie  end  oi'  1913). 


Division. 

Special. 

t'armeTS 
Subsidiary 

Total. 

„    ^    ,   ,,                    1  Household     

Port  Arthur {  „       ,     . 

(Population     

T-.  -                                 f  Household    

^^''■^"     (population    

Chin-chou       {Household    

(Fopulatmn    

rr,  ,   ,                         fllousehold    

Total  ...              ...i  r>       1     • 

1  Population 

5,352 

58.110 

4,291 

29,075 

23,009 

180,490 

35,712 

273.087 

2,270 

15,211 

887 

4,844 

4,047 
31.220 

7,210 
51,281 

10,028 

73,327 

•     5,178 

33,919 

27,1 1« 

217,722 

42,922 

324,908 

Arabic  Jiand  of  Ivwantimg  Province,  (At  the  end  of  1912). 


Division. 

Arable  Land  (in  Chinese  se) 

Total. 

Area  of  Arable 
Land  per  Household 

Paddy    P'ield.     |     Upland  Farm. 

Port  Arthur        

Dairen         

Chin-chou ... 

Total       ... 

04 

47 

2.450 

2,501 

231,35;i 

1  >(;,80;{ 

1,174,230 
1,532,395 

231,417 

120,850 

1,170,089 

1,534,950 

22 
24 
43 

3(5 

■9f4»t«5i: — 1.     Chinese  Fe  is  equivalent  to  a  little  over  6  Japanese  se. 

2.  Farmers  are  mostly  Chinese.  The  number  of  Japanese  households  which  were 
engaged  in  agriculture  as  special  occupation  was  ;J7  in  1912,  24  in  1911.  19  in 
1910  and  10  in   1909. 

(B)  Agricultural  Products. — The  principal  agricultural  products 
of  Kwaii.tung  Proviiicc  arc  maize  or  Indian  corn,  and  grain  sorghum,  which 
take  up  the  greater  part  of  the  total  value  of  agricultural  products.  Next 
comes  millet  and  beans.  Tlie  cultivation  of  vegetables  is  carried  on 
throughout  the  province,  especially  in  the  division  of  Chin-chou.  The 
agricultural  products  of  the  province  for  1912  are  given  as  follows : 

Asricnltnral  Products  in  tUe  Province. 


Grains 

Vegetables 

Produc- 

u !r> 

Area 

Produc- 

6 S 

Kinds 

Area  in 

tion  in 

a  a,    .             JmikIs. 

m 

tion   in 

3  a.  . 

Chinese  se 

Chinese 

So"" 

Chinese 

Chinese 

0  =  5; 

I-    o 

koku 

Pi-.:: 

se. 

Kin 

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 

in  ,114: 

244,907 

0.315 

Radish 

13,453 

14,177,394 

1,054 

Grain   sorghum 

229,654 

60,880 

0.291 

Welsh   onion 

2,957 

1.704,903 

.)<  / 

Ordinary  foxtail 

189,041 

52,070 

0.275 

Egg  plant   

1,801 

7(;3,304 

424 

Glutinous  foxtail 

()3,719 

15,590 

0.245 

Burdock       

31 

8,005 

280 

Barnyard  millet     ... 

14,883 

5.301 

0.350 

(Lapper  major) 

Barley      

8.. •5:53 

1,214 

0.140 

Pe-tsai          

10.00() 

15,031,50() 

1.488 

Wheat      ...     

28,589 

5,700 

0.199 

Allium  odorum  ... 

1,045 

735,990 

708 

Buckwheat     

14,520 

2,317 

0.100 

Garlic 

705 

187,470 

2(i(} 

Soy  bean  yellow    ... 

82,299 

14.041 

0.171 

jSpined  Cucumber 

1,580 

1,272,879 

803 

Soy  bean    green 

328,101 

0!),70K 

0.211 

(Cucumis  melon  ... 

1.680 

1,148,450 

684 

Mungo  bean    ... 

134,(>90 

8,707 

0.005 

Water  melon 

404 

398,090 

850 

Soy  bean  black 

:i8,8;{8 

4,841 

0.125 

Squash 

129 

90,700 

703 

Small  red  bea  i 

20,1()9 

2,7  Ki 

0.270 

Sweet  potato 

0.411 

5.:i77.205 

839 

Upland  rice    

4,317 

l,10(i 

0.828 

Potato 

1.317 

840,70S 

643 

Paddy   rice      

2  529 

2,09," 

0.109 

Ground-nut...      ... 

1,317 

(i,030,527 

130 

Others     

9,709 

1,000 

0.109 

Others 

3.029 

2.144,810 

591 

Total 

1,947,284 

498,318 

—     1'     Total        

91,802 

49.919,327 

— 

Notes:— 1.  The  an 

}a  mentionec 

1  in  the 

ibove   t 

able   does    not    co 

respond 

to    that    of 

arable 

land  in  the  preceding  table  as  the  area  of  interval  crops  fields  and  of  two  crops 
lands  is  estimated  by  the  area  for  each  crop. 

Chinese  koku  in  the  division  of  Port  Atthur  corresponds  to  about  1.017  Japan- 
ese \^^/7<,  that  in  the  division  of  Dairen  to  about  1.677  Japanese  koku  and  that 
in  the  division  of  Chin-chou  to  about    1.709  Japanese  kokn. 

Chinese  kin  in  the  division  of  Port  Arthur  corresponds  to  about  135  Japanese 
momme,  that  in  the  division  of  Dairen  to  142  Japanese  movime,  and  that  in  the 
division  of  Chin-chou  to   145  Japanese  momme. 
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(C)  Cultivation  of  Fruits. — The  cultivation  of  fruits  is  a  promising 
industry  in  Kwantung  Province.  Among  others  Cliiu-chou  grapes  are 
widely  favored  from  an  early  period.  The  seeds  of  vegetables  as  well  as 
of  grapes,  pears,  peaches,  cherries  and  apples  are  yearly  purchased  by 
the  Government-General  of  Kwantung  for  the  purDOse  of  cultivating 
these  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  at  the  Agricultural  Experimental  Station 
and,  of  distributing  them  among  farmers. 

(D)  Stock  Farming. — The  stock  farming  in  the  province  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  Domestic  animals  are  raised  by  farmers  for  their  own 
use  in  the  field  as  well  as  for  food.  The  raising  of  domestic  fowls  is  also 
in  a  rudimental  condition,  but  as  a  subsidiary  business  of  farmers  a  large 
number  of  fowls  are  raised  here  and  there  throughout  the  province.  The 
number  of  domestic  animals  in  the  province  is  given  below: 

domestic  Animals  in  Kwantung  ProTince,  (At  the  end  of  1913). 


Division. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Asses. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Pigs. 

Port  Arthur    

Dairen      

Chin-chou        

Total        

1,963 

2,088 
20,888 
30,939 

741 

473 

1,188 

2.402 

3,844 

2.505 

6,309 

12,718 

0.234 

2,843 
16,924 
26.001 

96 

237 

1.277 

1.610 

2,873 

2,117 

7,013 

12.003 

8.238 

4,820 

46,110 

59,168 

(E)  Sericulture. — Agriculture  in  the  province  is  entirely  suspended 
during  the  winter  owing  to  climatic  conditions.  Witli  the  object,  there- 
fore, of  giving  a  subsidiary  Avork  to  farmers,  the  Chin-chou  Civil  Admin- 
istration Branch  Office  distributed  in  1912  cocoons  among  farmers  to  en- 
courage the  serieultural  industry  and  also  egg-cards  to  make  an  experi- 
mental rearing  of  domestic  silkworms.  In  1913  the  Government-General 
of  Kwantung  granted  a  bounty  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  devel- 
opment of  the  serieultural  industry. 


Forestry. 

(A)  General  Condition  of  Government  Forests. — Kwantung  Pro- 
vince is  very  poor  in  woods  and  forests,  and  most  of  the  land  is  bare  every- 
where. The  plantation  of  forests,  therefore,  is  urgent  to  preserve  the 
source  of  water  and  prevent  the  fall  of  ground  as  well  as  for  sanitary  and 
scenic  purposes. 

The  plantation  of  forests  was  first  started  in  1905  by  the  Military 
Administration  Department  of  the  Liao-tung  Garrison.  Since  1906  when 
the  regulations  for  the  Government-General  of  Kwantung  were  put  into 
operation,  the  affairs  relating  to  the  planta.tion  and  management  of 
forests  have  been  taken  charge  of  by  the  Civil  Administration  Depart- 
ment.    Upon  the  establishment  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company 
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a  working  plan  was  decided  upon  for  the  plantation  and  management  of 
ornamental  forests,  and  water-source  preservation  forests  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Dairen,  Port  Arthur  and  Chin-chou.  The  area  of  Government 
forests  and  the  number  of  seeds  and  seedlings  planted  are  given  under: 

Area  or  Government  Forests^  and  Xitinber  oT  Seeds 
and  Seedlings. 


Planting; 


Quantity    of 
Seeds. 


No.  of  Seedlings. 


New  plantation 

Supplementary  plantation 
Total 


87.157 

0.215 

S7.;J71 


7,70()..->4l 

2,712,741 

10,410.282 


(B)  Encourag-ement  of  Afforestation. — Besides  the  plantation  of 
Government  forests  mentioned  above,  the  cultivation  of  private  forests 
was  also  encouraged.  As  a  first  step,  it  was  prohibited  in  1905  to  fell 
trees  without  the  permission  of  the  Grovernment  in  the  forests  in  hilly  dis- 
tricts, in  the  avenues  of  trees  and  in  the  compounds  of  temples  and 
mausoleums  regardless  of  the  ownership  of  forests  whether  they  are  owned 
Tjy  the  Government  or  by  private  persons.  By  so  doing  the  growtli  of 
trees  was  protected.  In  August  1908  the  Afforestation  Encouragement 
Regulations  were  promulgated  by  which  the  Government  lands  were 
leased  free  to  those  who  utilized  them  for  the  plantation  of  forests,  and 
also  seeds  and  seedlings  are  disti"il)iit('d  gratis  among  tliose  engaged  in 
afforestation. 

Marine  Industry. 
Fishery. 

(A)  General  Condition  of  Fishery.— Ewantung  Province  faces  the 
Yellow  Sea  on  the  east  and  the  Gulf  of  Pecliili  on  the  west,  occupying  a 
position  specially  favored  by  nature  as  a  base-  of  fishery.  The  waters 
round  the  province  are  well  suited  to  the  propagation  of  the  various  species 
of  fish  of  both  frigid  and  temperate  zones.  The  number  of  the  native 
fishermen  is  estimated  at  about  18,000  with  4,000  fishing  boats.  The  prin- 
cipal catches  of  fish  by  the  natives  arc  guchi,  sawara  (cylium).  trichiurus, 
cod,  karei  (flat-fish),  grey-mullet  and  sciaena.  The  total  value  is  esti- 
mated at  about  yen  500,000  a  year.  Only  a  small  portion  are  sent  fresh 
to  the  market.  The  greater  part  are  preserved  salted  or  dried  and  sold 
to  the  fish  purchasing  boats  which  visit  the  shores  of  the  province  from 
Shanghai,  Tientsin  and  Chefoo. 

The  fishery  by  Japanese  along  the  coasts  of  Kwantung  Province  has 
been  carried  on  since  the  time  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War.     The  number 
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of  fishing  boats  and  that  of  fishermen  engaged  in  the  Avaters  of  Kwantung 
Province  are  as  follows: 


Year. 

No. 

of  fishing  boats. 

No. 

of  fishermen. 

1906     

392 

1,570 

1907     

421 

1,862 

1908     

266 

1,066 

1909     

274 

1,278 

1910     

247 

925 

1911     

242 

1,250 

1912     

242 

1,254 

About  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  Japanese  fishermen  in  these  waters  are 
engaged  in  angling  for  pagrus.  No  other  seas  liave  ever  been  found  to 
be  richer  in  the  production  of  pagrus  than  the  adjacent  waters  of  the 
province.  Formerly  the  native  fishermen  paid  little  attention  to  this 
abundant  species  of  fish,  but  the  activities  of  Japanese  in  this  line  has 
given  an  impulse  to  the  native  fishermen  who  now  capture  pagrus  in 
large  quantities.  Next  to  the  fishing  of  pagrus  the  mackerel  fishing 
promises  much  for  the  future.  The  total  value  of  catches  by  Japanese 
fishermen  is  estimated  at  yen  300.000  in  round  figures. 

( B)  The  Fisheries  Experimental  Station. — The  GovemmentrGeneral 
of  KAvantung-  established  at  Xishinokuchi,  Rokcnada  in  the  division  of 
Dairen  the  Fisheries  Experimental  Station  which  opened  in  1908.  In- 
vestigations and  experim^ents  in  reference  to  fishery  and  marine  products 
are  carried  cut  at  the  experimental  station  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  development  of  the  marine  industry. 

(C)  Marine  Products  Association. — The  Kwantung  Province  Marine 
Products  Association  is  an  association  composed  of  those  engaged  in  the 
marine  industrj^  in  the  province.  It  was  organized  in  1905  and  its  mem- 
bership included  2.196  Japanese  and  -5,279  Chinese  at  the  end  of  1912. 

Salt  Industry. 

The  salt  industry  in  Kwantung  Province  has  its  origin  in  quite  recent 
times,  probably  dating  after  the  early  part  of  the  Ching  dynasty.  Since 
the  peninsula  of  Kwantung  was  brought  under  the  sphere  of  our  admin- 
istration the  ruined  salt  fields  have  been  repaired  and  adjusted,  while  the 
equipments  of  the  salt  fields  managed  by  Japanese  have  been  completed. 
The  total  area  of  existing  salt  fields  under  the  management  of  both  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  covers  more  than  9.660,600  tsubo.  Besides  the  area 
of  fields  available  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  province  is  roughly  estimat- 
ed at  8,300  cho  of  which  almost  the  whole  has  already  been  leased. 

The  amount  of  production  of  salt  varies  greatly  with  the  year  ac- 
cording to  the  atmospheric  condition  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
statistics  for  the  past  several  years : 
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Year  Pioduction  of  Sail. 

kin 

1907    90,094,200 

1908   135,395,520 

1909   154,685,724 

1910  119,460,642 

1911   70,306,584 

The  production  of  salt  shows  an  unfavorable  tendency  as  indicated 
by  the  above  table,  but  its  market  has  been  extended  year  by  year  as 
shown  by  the  following:  table  : 

Year  Production  of  Salt. 

/an 

1908   89,794.926 

1909   97,978.128 

1910    96,324,618 

1911   148,517,490 

1912   93,666,312 

Salt  produced  in  Kwaiituiig  Province  is  much  superior  in  quality  to 
that  produced  in  -Japan  proper  and  Taiwan  (Formosa ),  though  poor  in 
appearance,  containing  over  '^\).y)  per  cent,  chloride  of  sodium  on  an 
average  and  very  little  quantity  of  brine.  As  Kwantung  salt  is  very 
soluble,  the  greater  part  of  it  imported  to  Japan  proper  is  used  for  the 
brewing  of  soy.  Kwantung  salt  is  imported  into  Japan  proper  by  the 
order  of  the  Monopoly  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  and  nothing 
definite  is  fixed  as  to  the  amount  of  import.  Tlie  importers  and  the  des- 
tination are  also  appointed  by  the  ^Monopoly  Bureau  so  that  a  certain 
restriction  is  put  on  the  export  of  salt  from  Kwantung  Province.  In  view 
of  its  low  price  and  abundant  supply,  the  salt  of  KAvantung  has  a  bright 
prospect  in  the  future  when  its  market  is  extended. 

Mining". 

The  mineral  products  of  Kwantung  consi-st  of  gold,  alluvial  gold, 
iron,  coal  and  building  stone.  As  a  result  of  investigation  made  in  1906 
with  respect  to  the  geological  condition  of  the  province  and  the  places  of 
mineral  production,  it  has  been  found  tha.t  the  mining  of  gold  is  of  little 
promise  though  the  mineral  is  found  everywhere  in  the  province.  The 
gold  mining  in  the  province  is  regarded  as  a  profitable  business  only  when 
it  is  carried  on  on  a  small  scale.  Formerly  the  Russian  Government  made 
an  investigation  of  the  places  of  mineral  production  in  the  province  at  an 
outlay  from  the  national  treasury  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  no  gold  mine  worthy  of  being  worked  on  a  large  scale  by  national 
expenditure. 
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T]ie  Kussiau  Govermneiit  limited  the  liolder  of  mining  right  in  the 
province  to  either  Russians  or  Chinese,  excluding  all  the  other  aliens  from 
the  privilege.  Before  the  Russo-Japanese  war  a  number  of  mine  workers 
had  already  been  engaged  in  the  v»'orking  of  mines.  Besides  there  were 
those  who  had  obtained  the  right  of  prospecting.  In  view  of  respecting 
the  private  rights  of  the  subjects  or  people  of  Russia  and  of  a  third  party, 
the  Private  Property  Adjustment  Commission  was  appointed  at  the 
restoration  of  peace  to  take  charge  of  the  protection  of  private  rights.  At 
that  time  the  number  of  mining  rights  registered  at  the  iliniug  Bureau 
of  the  Russian  Government-General  of  the  Far  East  was  121  of  which 
50  applied  to  the  Commission  for  the  confirmation  of  working  or  prospect- 
ing rights.  As  the  result  of  investigation  by  the  Commission  20  mining 
rights  were  confirmed  while  ;^0  were  disapproved.  After  the  close  of  the 
Private  Property  Adjustment  Commission  twelve  mining  rights  were  also 
confirmed  by  the  Government-General  of  Kwantung.  Since  1907  the 
GovornmentrGeneral  of  Kwantung  has  granted  nine  mining  concessions 
(six  alluvial  gold  mines  and  three  gold  mines).  Besides  another  nine 
mining  concessions  (five  alknial  gold  mines,  three  gold  mines  and  one 
iron  miue^  have  been  granted  to  Japanese  mine  Avorkers.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  thinness  of  mineral  veins,  some  of  the  mine  workers  had  no 
intention  of  carrying  out  their  mining  enterprises  so  that  eight  concessions 
granted  to  aliens  and  three  concessions  given  to  Japanese  were  cancelled 
in  ]\Iarch,  1913.  Besides  one  alien  and  two  Japanese  mine  workers  gave 
up  their  undertakings.  There  are  at  present  only  three  gold  mines  and 
one  coal  mine  being  worked  by  Japanese,  and  none  by  foreigners.  The 
gold  mines  run  by  Japanese  were  all  started  since  1912  so  that  they  are 
still  at  an  experimental  stage.  The  working  of  the  coal  mine  is  difficult 
as  the  mineral  veins  are  found  to  be  discontinuous,  but  in  view  of  the 
good  quality  of  coal  produced  in  the  province  the  coal  mining  is  regard- 
ed as  a  profitable  business  if  it  is  carried  on  on  a  small  scale.  At  Ho- 
shang-tun  at  the  eastern  foot  of  ]\It.  Tai-ho-shang  in  the  division  of  Chin- 
chou  an  asbestos  mine  was  discovered  in  1912  by  a  Japanese  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  discovery  of  a  few  other  mines  of  the  same  mineral  in 
other  places  of  the  province.  Concession  has  been  obtained  and  the  work- 
ing of  these  asbestos  mines  is  now  in  course  of  progress.  The  asbestos 
mine  at  Ho-shang-tun  is  said  to  he  rich  in  the  volume  of  production  and 
superior  in  the  quality  of  produce. 

Foreign  Trade. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  the  total 
volume  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  ^Manchuria  was  65.930,000 
customs  taels  in  silver  in  1907.  The  opening  in  1908  of  the  soy  bean 
trade  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Manchuria,  the  volume 
of  trade  for  the  same  year  amounting  at  one  bound  to  111.950.000  customs 
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taels.  The  figures  increased  to  167,810,000.  customs  taels  in  1900,  to 
170,310,000  customs  taels  in  1910,  to  197.400.000  customs  taels  in  1911 
and  to  186,580,000  customs  taels  in  1912.  The  most  rajnd  progress  has  been 
attained  in  the  export  and  import  trade  of  Dairen.  The  volume  of  trade 
of  the  port  in  1907  Avas  not  more  than  18,830,000  customs  taels  which  in- 
cre«»sed  to  63,180,000  customs  taels  in  1912.  The  receipts  of  the  Chinese 
Customs  House  at  Dairen  in  1911  or  five  years  since  its  opening  amount- 
ed to  1,300,000  customs  taels,  occupying  the  sixth  place  among  the  customs 
houses  of  China.  The  amount  of  the  receipts  increased  to  1,400.000  cus- 
toms taels  in  1912. 

The  volume  of  foreign  trade  at  the  maritime  custom  houses  of  Man- 
churia and  the  receipts  of  the  maritime  customs  houses  follow: 


Volume  or  Foreign  Trade  at  (he  Maritinic  C'lij^touis  Houses 

of  Maueliuria. 


Imports. 


,„„„/Steamship  trade 
^^•^^XJunk  trade  ... 

{Steamship  trade 
Junk  trade   ... 

f  Steamship  trade 
l''l'>\Junk  trade  ... 

I  Steamship  trade 
1-^llXJunk  trade  ... 

{Steamship  trade 
Junk  trade  ... 


Foreign 
Articles. 


42,118,508    8,r)oO,701 
7,541,815 

49,265,303  14,830,53!) 
1 1,407,!)  12 

57.(il3,3(i4  14,!)!)8.520 
10,030,773 
I  I 

til, !M)(i, 7801  15,752,3!)!) 

—I  12,38!),555 

70,381,052 
51,72!) 


Domestic 
Articles. 


Exports. 


l(i,555,104 
8,052,221 


45,143,303 
11,597, 8(>!) 

77,920.013 
13,792,004 

80,713.124 
0,958,057 

!)2,254,442 

8,814,711 

83,090,595 
7,857,701 


Total. 


95.812,027 
19,139,084 

142,022,455 
25,280,900 

153..325.00(> 

10.!)88,830 

170,203.(i27 
21,204.200 

170,020,751 


Increase 

on 

Treceding 

\'ear. 


v  ^^ 


liH 


1.2 


P4v=  > 


51,033.908 

40,20!),828| 
0,1.30,282 

11,302,252 
Dec  8,301, 130 

22,87  8,!J22 
4,215,430 

Dec  0,170,870 


l(i,50 1 ,7 1 1  [Dec  4,042,555 

Bfote: — The  approximate  rate  of  conversion  of  customs  tael  into  yen  is  as  follows: 
over  yen  1.30  in  1908;  yen  1.35  in  1909;  a  little  under  yen  1.30  in  1!)1(); 
over  yen   1.41  in   1911;  and  yen   1.4!)  in   1912. 


14.3 

18.8 

18.1 
18.1 

20.8 
20.2 


a  little 
a  little 


Customs  Receipts  of  tlie  Different  Customs  Houses  of 
Mancliuria  (in  customs  tael). 


Customs  Houses. 


Ai-hun   

San-hsing 
Man-chou-li  ... 

Harbin 

Sui-fenho 
Hun-chun 
Lung-ching-tsun 

An-tung 

Ta-tung-kou  ... 

Dairen    

Niu-chuang 
Total      ;.' 


1908 


1909 


105, 
215, 


147 

!» 

534 

770 

1.788. 


459 
591, 


3()(), 
KiO, 
!)04, 
097. 
()39, 


773, 

528' 


334i 
24(i! 
232 
042 
155! 


20, 
53. 

152. 

104. 

424. 


207 

13 

1.100. 

985. 
3.121, 


251 
774, 
131 
04(1, 
157, 


,548 
101 
018 
4!)4. 
124, 


070 
921 
807 
120 
007 


,!)33 
035 

2!)8 
75!) 
073 


19  10 


19  11 


(J2,9 11,483 

!)2,07O,l!)0 

171.480,243, 

280,229,900; 

418,359,580 

8.972,580 

4,220,222 

188.507,005 

7.303,1231 

1.102.8()4,5()3' 

!)!)4.241,05(> 

3,338,22(i.000 


58 

19 

1!)9 

25 1 

505 

24 

5 

239 

!) 

1,35!) 

1,050 

3,721. 


,152 
.171 
.107 
.807 
.101 
,14(> 

.327 
.0!)2 
,55() 
,782 
.9()2 


.Ii21 
.!)  1 1 
,132 
,574 
,897 
,818 
.123 
,758 
.410 
.542 
.074 
.470 


Note: 


-The  figures  for  Man-chou-li  denote  the  receipts  since  February  Sth,  those  for  Sui- 
fen-ho  the  receipts  since  February  nth,  and  those  for  Harbin,  -\i-hun  and  San-hsing 
the  receipts. since  July  1st. 
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As  sta.ted  before,  the  export  and  import  trade  of  Manchuria  has  made 
remarkable  progress  year  by  year,  and  especially  the  trade  between  Japan 
and  Manchuria  is  making  sound  development  as  shown  by  the  following 
table  on  the  value  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  different  ports 
of  South  Manchuria.  The  amount  of  trade  between  Japan  and  Manchuria 
takes  up  one  third  of  the  total  volume  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of 
Manchuria  and  it  will  cover  far  more  than  one  third  if  the  amount  oi 
trade  between  Chosen  (Korea)  and  Manchuria  is  added  thereto. 


Value  of  tlie  Export  and  Import  Trade  at  the  Diflerent 
Ports  of  Maiieliiiria  Classified  by  Countries 

for  1911  (In    Yen). 


Asia. 

Japan. 

Chosen. 

China. 

Hongkong. 

India. 

Others 

Niu-chuang 

J^Imports 
\  Exports 
I     Total      ... 

6,731.129 
13,947.127 
20.679.250 

86.526 
110.948 
197,474 

43,443,688 
28,136,752 
71,580,420 

2,605,200 
1.327,514 
3,932,714 

592.752 

295,569 

888,322 

8,829 
66,806 
75,725 

Dairen 

f  Exports     ... 
■{imports     ... 
^     Total     ... 

24.897.966 
26,599,033 
51,496.999 

1,683,831 

377,953 

2,061,784 

9,630,098 
16,753,611 
26,383,709 

170,902 
511,462 
682,364 

424.799 
282,252 
608,051 

907 

3,336 
4.243 

An  tung  .. 

flmports     ... 
■{Exports     ... 
^     Total     ... 

2,655.678 
2.183,400 
4,839.078 

1,163,322 

707,393 

1,870.715 

5,059,796 

5,801,655 

10,861,451 

— 

101,029 

493 

101,522 

— 

Total 

(Imports     ... 
{Exports     .. 
^     Total     ... 

34.285,773 
43,729.560 
77.015.333 

2,933.679 
1,196,294 
4,129.973 

58,133,562 

50,692,019 

108,825,581 

2,776,102 
1,838,976 
4,615,078 

1,118,581 

1,478,314 

596,895 

9,736 
70.2.32 
79,968 

Africa. 

Europe. 

'Egypt. 

Great 
Britain. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgiiun. 

Nether- 
lands. 

f  Imports 

Niu-chuang{  Exports 

I     Total 

/^  Imports 

Dairen      .  ^Exports 

I     Total 

/■Imports 

An-tung   ....{Exports 

I     Total 

f  Imports 

Total -{Exports 

I     Total 

14.044 
14,044 

17,800 
908,522 
92(i,322 

17,800 
922,566 
940,366 

375,224 
123.539 
498,763 

3,192,017 
1,230,903 
4.422.920 

3,567,241 
1.354,442 

4.911,683 

73,840 
19.495 
93,335 

1,236,311 
1 149.803 
1.386,114 

1.310,151 

169,298 

1,497,449 

82,043 

7,370 

89,413 

48,408 
255,234 
343,642 

1.30,451 
302,604 
433,055 

68,976 
127,810 
196,786 

386,052 
2,428,311 
2,814,363 

455,028 
2,556,121 
3,011,149 

10,341 
75,230 
85,571 

3,798 
72,307 
7^,105 

14,139 
147,537 
161,676 
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Europe. 

America. 

.3 

Denmark. 

Others 

United 
States. 

Others. 

2             Total. 

1 
< 

Niu-chuang 

f  Imports     ... 
[Exports    ... 
I     Total     ... 

4.610 
4,610 

.33,819 
17,394 
51,213 

2.206.759 

13,009 

2,219,768 

12.937 
12,923 

423    56.338.077 

_i  44.2S2.697 

423;  100.620.774 

Dairen 

f  Imports     ... 
[Exports     ... 
I     Toial     ... 

1.774 
65,967 
67,441 

5,575 
38,767 
44,342 

.393.579 
1          43,791 

!        437.370 

20 

2! 

—  42,093,837 

—  49,660,952 

—  91,754.789 

An-tung   ... 

/"Imports     ... 
i  Exports     ... 
I     Total     ... 

— 

— 

~~^ 

8,979,825 

8.692,942 

•7,072,767 

Total 

/Imports     ... 

Exports     ... 

I     Total     ... 

6,384 
65,667 
72,051 

39.394      2,600.338 
56,16li          56,800 
95.5551     2,657,138 

12.957 
12.957 

423  107,411,739 

—  102.636.591 

324*2 10.048.3.3O 

Notes : — The  above  table  is  based  upon  the  results  of  investigations  made  by  the  Investiga- 
tion Section  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company.  The  mark  A  denotes  the 
amount  of  trade  with  Vladivostok.  'Ihe  mark  ▲  indicates  the  amount  of  trade 
with  Egypt  including  a  very  small  amount  of  trade  with  South  Africa. 

Tariff  System  in  the  Leased  Province  of  Kwantung. 

The  customs  system  in  the  leased  province  of  Kwantiing  is  based 
upon  an  Agreement  conckided  in  ]May  1907  at  Peking  between  Japan 
and  China  respecting  the  establishment  of  a  maritime  custom-house  at 
Dairen.  In  accordance  with  this  Agreement  which  was  modelled  after 
the  old  system  of  Kiao-ehou  Bay,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  whole  of 
the  leased  province  of  Kwantung  a  free  zone  and  to  admit  the  establish- 
ment of  a  maritime  custom-house  at  Dairen  under  the  control  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  An  outline  of  the  Agreement  will  be  given  here- 
under : 

1.  Import  duties  are  levied  on  goods  brought  by  sea  to  Dairen  only 

when  they  cross  the  boundary  of  the  leased  territory  into  the 
interior  of  China  (the  back  region),  that  is  to  say,  goods  are  not 
subject  to  import  duties  when  they  are  simply  brought  into  the 
leased  territory  but  they  are  dutiable  at  Dairen  in  case  they  cross 
the  boundary  of  the  leased  territory. 

2.  Export  duties  are  imposed  on  goods  brought  to  Dairen  from  the 
interior  of  China  (the  back  region)  only  when  they  are  trans- 
ported to  the  districts  beyond  the  limits  of  the  leased  territory, 
to  state  fully  goods  simply  brought  by  land  into  the  leased 
territory  from  the  interior  of  China  are  not  dutiable,  but  goods 
brought  by  land  to  Dairen  from  the  interior  of  China  are  subject- 
ed to  export  duties  in  case  they  are  carried  away  by  sea  from  the 
leased  territory  to  other  districts. 

3.  Products  in  the  leased  territory  and  manufactures  thereof  are 
not  subject  to  export  duties  when  they  are  exported  by  sea  from 
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Daireii.  The  same  rule  applies  to  materials  brought  by  sea  into 
the  leased  territory  when  they  are  worked  and  exported  from  the 
leased  territory. 

Products  in  the  leased  territory  and  articles  manufactured 
.of  materials  imported  by  land  are  subject  to  import  duties  wheu 
they  are  imported  by  land  to  the  back  region.  Those  articles 
prepared  of  materials  which  were  imported  from  the  back  re- 
gion are  exempted  from  duties  Avhen  they  are  sent  back  to  the 
back  region,  provided  that  their  original  importation  is  certified 
under  tlie  prescribed  conditions. 

4.  Foreign  articles  transported  to  Dairen  from  any  of  the  treaty 
ports  of  China  receive  drawbacks  at  the  port  from  which  they 
have  been  transported  m  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty. 

5.  In  reference  to  the  inland  navigation  of  foreign  ships,  Dairen 
Port  is  regarded  as  an  open  port  of  China  and  teh  Customs 
House  at  Dairen  may  issue  the  inland  navigation  permit  for 
navigation  between  Dairen  and  an  unopened  port  and  between 
an  open  port  and  an  unopened  port. 

According  to  the  existing  system,  ]nerchants  can  keep  free  of  duty 
goods  brought  from  Japan  and  other  countries  at  any  place  Avithin  the 
province ;  no  duties  are  levied  on  goods  imported  from  Japan  and  other 
countries  and  consumed  within  the  province ;  and  no  duties  are  imposed 
upon  the  products  of  the  province  to  be  exported.  Articles  manufactured 
within  the  leased  territory,  however,  are  subject  to  import  duties  when 
they  are  transported  to  the  interior  of  China  proper,  an  open  port,  or  an 
unopened  port,  and  the  duties  are  levied  on  the  manufactured  articles 
instead  of  materials.  Jn  the  same  case  within  the  territory  of  China, 
the  import  duties  are  levied  on  materials  instead  of  manufactured  articles. 
JMoreover,  owing  to  the  extensive  area  of  the  free  zone,  the  boundary  line 
between  the  interior  of  China  and  the  leased  province  of  Kwantung  is 
too  long  to  permit  strict  control  over  the  smuggling  by  land.  This  fact 
being  the  most  difficult  question  for  the  Chinese  customs  authorities,  it 
has  been  under  careful  investigation  for  many  years.  At  the  beginning 
of  1913  a  revision  of  the  tariff  system  in  Kwantung  Province  was  pro- 
posed to  the  Japanese  Minister  at  Peking.  According  to  this  proposed 
revision,  the  area  of  the  free  zone  is  confined  to  a  small  part  of  Dairen 
Harbor  on  the  model  of  the  tariff  system  of  Kiao-chou  Bay  enforced  since 
1906  and  the  leased  province  outside  the  free  zone  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  Avith  the  territory  of  China  in  relation  to  the  customs.  The 
strong  as  well  as  the  weak  points  of  the  proposed  revision  are  quite  con- 
trary to  those  of  the  existing  system. 

By  Imperial  Ordinance  262  of  1906  it  Avas  decided  to  impose  the  im- 
port diTties  upon  the  products  of  IvAvantung  Province  imported  to  Japan 
proper  in  accordance  Avith  the  Conventional  Tariff  in  case  the  Customs 
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Tariff  is  higher  than  the  Conventional  Tariff.     There  is,  however,  no  pro- 
(Inet  of  Kwantimg  Province  available  of  this  ])rivilege  at  present. 

Industry. 

Among  the  inanufactiiring  intlustries  peculiar  to  the  province  may  be 
mentioned  the  bean-oil  industry,  kao-liang"  wine  brewing,  flour  mill  in- 
dustry and  ceramic  industry.  These  industries  are  still  in  their  infancy 
and  are  conducted  on  a  small  scale.  After  the  late  war  with  Russia  the 
resources  of  Manchuria  have  been  developed  with  great  rapidity  and 
various  industries  have  come  into  existence  to  utilize  the  abundant  mate- 
rials produced  in  ]\Ianchuria.  Works  and  factories  equipped  with  the 
results  of  the  latest  scientific  researches  have  been  established  one  after 
another  for  the  manufacture  of  matches,  Hour,  tobacco,  cement,  glass, 
soap,  and  manure,  and  this  seems  to  have  given  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
already  existing  industries  of  Manchuria.  The  greater  part  of  these  new 
und(^rtakings  are  run  under  the  management  of  Japanese.  AVitli  a  view 
to  promoting  the  development  of  various  industries  in  the  province,  the 
Government-General  of  Kwantung  reduces  the  rate  of  taxation  on  some 
special  industries  and  gives  necessary  aid  and  encouragement  in  some 
circumstances. 

Xote: — The  business  tax  rate  on  ordinary  industries  is  0.5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  receipts 
while  that  on  special  industries  is  0.3  per  cent.  The  special  industries  are  defined 
by  the  Governor-General  of  Kwantung.  Those  included  in  the  special  industries  at 
present  are  the  bean-oil  industry,  cement  manufacturing,  kao-liang  wine  and  soy 
brewings,  soap  manufacturing,  and  glass  industry. 

An  outline  of  the  principal  industries  in  the  province  and  in  the 
districts  belonging  to  the  railways  will  be  given  below: 

Bean  Oil  Industry. 

The  Sino-Japanese  war  marked  a  new  ei)Och  in  tlic  soy  bean  trade 
of  Manchuria.  Owing  to  tlic  siulden  increase  of  demand  in  .Japan  for 
soy  bean  and  bean  cake  after  the  war,  ])ean  oil  factories  si)rang  uj)  in 
rapid  succession  at  Ying-kou  which  monopolized  the  export  of  soy  been 
at  that  time,  tlie  Russo-Japanese  war,  tiie  expansion  of  Japanese  rights 
and  interests  in  ^Manchuria  coupled  with  the  sudden  rise  of  demand  for 
beau  oil  in  Europe  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  development  of  the 
bean  oil  industry.  At  Dairen  this  industry  has  achieved  a  marvelous 
development  within  a  few  years,  and  Dairen  has  recently  surpassed  even 
Ying-kou  in  the  amount  of  production  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 


No.  of  Factories. 

Production. 

Bean  Oil. 

Bean  Cake. 

Dairen 

Ying-kou     

18 

A7/I 

40.24;i.l77 
About   ;{:5.:>4!t,.*)Oii 

Piece 
.    !).091,80(; 

About  7.408.77!) 

STote : — The  ligures  for  Dairen  indicate    the  production  for  1!)13  and    those  for    Ying-kou  are 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  production  for  the  same  year. 
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Ac-cording  to  the  traditional  method  of  manufacturing  bean  oil  and 
beau  cake  in  China,  soy  bean  is  steamed  and  pressed  by  an  old-fashioned 
oil  press,  using  a  horse  or  mule  as  motive  power.  This  method  of  manu- 
factu]  e  is  very  primitive.  Since  this  industry  was  put  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Japanese  in  recent  years,  steam,  electricity  and  hydraulic  presses 
have  been  utilized  as  motive  power,  and  the  industry  has  been  carried 
on  an  entirely  new  basis  by  the  application  of  the  latest  scientiiic 
knowledge.  This  latest  method  of  manufacture  has  also  been  adopted  in 
some  Chinese  factories  on  a  small  scale. 

Since  1909  owing  to  the  gro^nng  demand  for  soy  bean  in  Europe, 
the  price  has  risen  year  by  year. 

The  Central  Experimental  Station  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway 
Company  established  in  1913  a  factory  for  the  purpose  of  making  ex- 
periments of  the  chemical  extraction  of  oil  generally  known  as  the  benzine- 
process.  Soy  beau  produced  in  ^Manchuria  contains  about  18  to  20  per 
cent,  oil  and  the  quantity  of  oil  obtained  by  the  old  squeezing  process  is 
no  more  than  9  to  11  per  cent.  By  the  new  extracting  process,  however, 
the  whole  quantity  of  oil  contained  in  soy  bean  is  said  to  be  obtained, 
•leaving  bean  cake  superior  in  quality  to  that  obtained  by  the  squeezing 
jirocess. 

The  bean  oil  factories  in  the  province  and  in  the  districts  adjacent 
to  tlie  railwavs  were  at  the  end  of  1912  as  under: 


No.  of 
Factories. 

Capital. 

Production  for 

1912. 

Quantity. 

Value 
Yen  in  silver. 

In  the  Province 

Outside  the  Province 
(Railway  Districts) 

72 
14 

4.tJ7.3,;]GS 
953,106 

fCake     9.370,734  pieces 
ton      41.563.090  kin 

fCake      1.124.257    pieces 
XOil        5.0S3.893  kin 

12.488,201 
4,719,348 

1.312.028 
507,847 

Brewing  Industry. 

From  natural  necessity  ardent  spirits  are  favored  by  the  natives  of 
JManchuria  where  the  cold  is  so  severe.  A  kind  of  spirit  known  as  the 
kao-liang  ^\ane  is  prepared  by  them  from  kao-lian,g  which  is  abundantly 
produced  in  Manchuria,  and  the  liqueur  forms  their  favorite  beverage  in 
daily  use.  The  brewing  of  the  kao-liang  wine  has  been  a  patented  in- 
dustry since  the  time  of  the  Ching  dynasty.  The  number  of  households  en- 
gaged in  this  industry  in  Manchuria  is  over  110  Avitli  the  annual  produc- 
tion amounting  to  about  200,000  koku.'^  Liao-yang  is  the  principal  centre 
of  production.  As  to  the  method  of  brewing,  they  adhere  to  the  time- 
honored  process  and  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  impro\'ing 
the  method  of  brewing  from  the  scientific  as  well  as  economical  points. 
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of  view.  Ill  the  northern  part  of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  a  liquor  known 
as  the  yellow  wine  is  manufactured  Avith  millet  for  its  material.  A  market 
for  this  liquor  can  not  be  found  in  distant  districts  as  it  can  not  be  pre- 
served for  a  long  time.  The  yellow  wine  is  prepared  chiefly  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  natives  in  the  neighboring,  districts.  The  production 
within  the  province  is  as  follows : 


No.   of. 
Factories. 

Capital. 

yen 

Production. 

Quantity. 

Value 
yen  in  silver 

Yellow  wine 

21 

39,930 

315,622  Kin 

25,672 

The  brewing  of  soy  is  regarded  as  a  promising  industry.  There  is 
a  soy  peculiar  to  China  known  as  the  pure  soy,  but  its  use  is  not  ex- 
tensive and  the  amount  consumed  is  comparatively  small.  In  recent  years 
the  Japanese  soy  has  been  imported  to  the  province  and  as  the  result  of 
the  trial  use  at  eating-houses  and  restaurants  in  the  different  to\\"us  and 
cities  of  the  province,  tbe  Japanese  soy  has  found  its  market  among 
Chinese.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  growing  nmuber  of  Japanese  residents 
the  demand  for  it  has  increased  year  by  year,  the  import  from  Japan 
proj.er  amounting  to  yen  300,000  a  year.  In  view  of  the  abundant  pro- 
duction of  soy  beau,  wheat  and  salt,  the  brewing  industry  of  soy  has 
bright  prospects  in  Manchuira,  and  the  attention  of  Japanese  has  recently 
been  directed  to  this  promising  industry.  The  following  gives  the  con- 
dition of  the  industry  in  1912 : 


-    ' 

No.  of  Factories. 

Capital. 

Amount  Brewed. 

Kwantung  Province    

Ying-kou     

Mukden       

Others 

14 

1 

1 
3 

78,180 

r             Soy             7,015     koku 

\  Bean   Paste     247,350    koku 

Soy            3.000    koku 

Soy                 500     koku 

Soy                 800     koku 

IVote: — The  figures  for  Ying-kou,  Mukden  and  others  are  rough  estimates. 


Brick  and  Roof -tile  Industry. 

Bricks  and  roof-tiles,  though  manufactured  throughout  the  province 
as  building  materials  for  the  houses  of  the  natives,  were  not  suited  to  large 
buildings  of  foreign  style  on  account  of  their  inferior  quality.  Since 
Manchuria  was  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Japanese  the  in- 
dustry has  become  prosperous  and  factories  have  been  established  in 
succession  at  Dairen  and  other  districts  belonging  to  the  railways.  At 
present  130,000,000  i)ieces  of  bricks  and  roof-tiles  are  manufactured  an- 
nually in  the  province  and  the  districts  along  the  railways.     This  industry 
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is  now  cue  of  the  most  important  in  Manchuria.     Its  general  condition  for 
1912  is  shown  under : 


No.  of  Factories. 

Capital. 

Production. 

In  the  Province 

In  the  Districts  belonging  to  the  Rail^vay^ 

40 

Yen 

378,568 
251,078 

Pieces 
•      26,127,084 

95,300.000 

Cement  Industry. 

Because  of  the  good  outlook  for  the  cement  industry  in  .Manchuria 
and  the  discovery  of  abundant  lime-stone  and  clay  in  Kwantung  Province, 
the  Ouoda  Cement  Company  established  a  branch  factory  in  the  suburbs 
of  Dairen  in  1907  and  supplied  almost  the  whole  of  its  manufacture  to  the 
trunk  line  of  the  South  ]\lanchuria  Kailway  and  to  the  Antung-^Iukden 
Railway  while  these  lines  were  under  reconstruction.  Since  that  time 
the  company  has  pushed  the  market  of  its  manufacture  to  the  Chosen  Rail- 
way, the  Kirin-Changchun  Railway,  Chen-hai  Bay,  Harbin,  Chang-chun 
•and  other  districts  in  jManchuria  and  Chosen  as  well  as  to  Shanghai  and 
Ching-tac.     The  annual  production  is  now  put  at  70,000  to  80,000  barrels. 

Glass  Industry. 

The  glass  industry  is  one  that  has  sprung  up  in  the  different  parts 
of  Manchuria  after  the  late  war  with  Russia.  Japanese  ^re  engaged  in 
this  industry  at  present  in  Harbin,  Chang-chun,  Mukden.  Ying-kou,  An- 
tung  and  Dairen.  The  kinds  of  manufactures  are  medicine-jars,  chimneys 
and  glass  hand-lamps  used  by  the  natives.  The  market  is  now  being  ex- 
tended to  the  different  parts  of  ^Manchuria  and  in  the  direction  of  Shan- 
tung.    The  f  oUoAving  gives  the  general  condition  of  the  industry : 


No.  of  Factories. 


Capiial. 


Value  of  Pfoduction. 


In  the  Province 
Ying-kou     ... 
Mukden 
Kirin 


Ten 
(i.()(M» 


Ten 
13.!t2!) 
20.000 
55.000 
20. (too 


Flour  Milling. 

Formerly  flour  mills  Avere  found  in  towns  and  villages  throughout 
the  prc\dnce  and  flour  was  prepared  of  wheat  and  maize  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  tlie  locality.  There  were  c-  large  number  of  small  mills  in  the 
province.  Owing,  hoAvever,  to  the  importation  of  wheat  flour  from 
abroad,  these  mills  liave  declined  year  by  year.  When  Manchuria  was 
put  under  the  control  of  Russia  a  flour  mill  was  established  at  Harbin  for 
the  purpose  of  sui/ plying  the  army  a;i;  well  as  to  the  general  public.     T'pon 
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the  outl):"eak  of  wnr  between  Janaa  and  Russia  the  flour  milling  industry 
aciiieved  a  sudden  .'mpetus,  but  since  the  war  it  has  fallen  into  a  state  of 
inactivity.  At  present  there  are  12  flour  mills  Tsith  an  annrral  production 
of  7,600,000  pounds,  and  the  market  of  the  flour  produced  from  these 
milis  is  confined  to  North  Manchuria.  There  is  at  Tieh-ling  the  ]\IaTi- 
chiiria  Flour  Mill  Company  run  by  Japanese.  The  company  was  founded 
in  19C6  with  a  capital  of  yen  1,000.000.  Its  production  in  1912  was  460,- 
643  bags  valued  at  yen  1,140,241.  The  market  now  covers  the  whole  of 
South  Manchuria. 

Match  Industry. 

The  demand  for  matches  in  Mjinchuria  is  estimated  at  yen  1,000,000 
to  1.500,000  a  year.  Formerly  tlie  whole  demand  was  supplied  by  the 
import  of  foreign  goods.  In  1907  the  Sino-Tapanese  ]\ratch  Company 
(capital  yen  300,000)  at  Hiroshima  established  a  branch  factory  at  Chang- 
ehur  Avhich  was  placed  under  the  joint  management  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  by  admitting  al>out  10  per  cent.  Chinese  capital.  Matches  are 
manufactured  at  this  brancli  factory  to  the  amount  of  Yen  200,000  a  year 
by  using  the  wood  of  the  willow  tree  which  gi'ows  abundantly  in  tlie 
neighborhood.  The  manufactures  are  all  yellow  phosphorus  ma,tches  and 
the  market  cover.s  North  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Siberia. 

The  pioducti(>n  since  the  opening  of  business  is  as  follows: 

^r  T>  /containing  \ 

^^^^-  ^°^^^   (200  dozens) 

1907     284 

1908    ■. 14,658 

1900     22,485 

1910    28,413 

ion       32,798 

1912    45.000 

Tobacco  Industry. 

The  To-a  Tobacco  Comi)any  (capital  yen  2,(K)().000)  established  a 
brarjvih  factory  at  Ying-kou  in  1900  and  opened  the  market  in  botli  South 
and  North  IMancluria.  Since  the  end  of  1912  the  company  is  trying  to 
exte"ad  its  market  to  Chih-li  TIsien  <'nd  Shan-tung  Ilsien.  The  production 
of  the  company  at  present  shows  an  increase  on  three  times  that  of  pro- 
duction at  the  time  of  the  eonmiencement  of  manufacture. 


IV. 

EDUCATION. 

Kwantung  Province  Primary  Schools. 

For  the  purpos-e  of  educating  the  Japanese  chihlreu,  primary  schools 
were  first  established  at  Dairen  and  Port  Arthur  in  1906.     Since  that 
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time  owing  to  tli(-.  annual  increase  of  Japanese  immigrants,  the  number 
of  school  children  has  increased  year  by  year  and  primary  schools  were 
opened  at  Chin-chou,  Pu-lau-tien.  According  to  an  investigation  in  May, 
191  o,  the  total  number  of  primary  school  children  both  in  ordinary  and 
higher  courses  is  a,20i. 

The  object,  teJ  m  of  study,  and  lessons  of  the  primary  schools  are  based 
apoL  the  Ordinance  respec.ting  the  Primary  Schools  and  that  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  only  one  point  of  diflterence  being  the  non- 
enfnrccment  of  coj.'ipulsory  education  in  the  province.  In  accordance  with 
Imperial  Ordinance  Xo.  49  of  1907  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  headmaster 
and  other  otificials  for  primary  scliools  and  a  principal  to  take  charge  of 
school  affairs  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Civil  Administration 
Office. 

Besides  there  are  established  b}  the  South  Manchui'ia  Railway  Com- 
pany jjrimary  schools  and  public  schools  in  the  districts  adjacent  to  the 
raihvays  tor  the  pm^pose  of  giving  common  education  to  both  Japanese 
and  Chinese  children.  According  to  an  investigation  in  1913,  the  total 
number  of  these  primary  school  children  is  2,442  and  that  of  the  public 
school. pupils  2,436.  There  are  also  primary  schools  run  by  the  settle- 
ment corpora;tions  lia\dng  821  pupils. 

Kwantung-  Province  Public  Schools. 

The  education  of  Chinese  in  the  province  dates  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment 01  primary  schools.  When  the  Chin-chou  Military  Administration 
Office  was  established  in  1904  the  military  administrators  in  conjunction 
with  +J.ose  interested  in  the  Chin-chou  district  opened  a  public  school 
where  kssons  on  ihe  Chinese  classics  were  given  to  the  children  within 
the  walls  of  Chin  chou.  In  1907  the  Regulations  for  the  Public  Schools 
in  Kwantung  Province  were  promulgated  and  the  education  of  Chinese  in 
the  pro^dnce  has  been  carried  on  since  that  time  upon  the  basis  of  these 
regulations.  The  number  of  public  schools  in  1913  v\-as  nine  ^Wth  2,242 
boys  and  girls  in  attendance. 

In  rhe  public  schools  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  pupils  and  lessons  are  given  in  the  Japanese  language.  The 
schools  make  it  their  object  to  give  moral  as  Avell  as  jDractical  education. 
The  term  of  study  is  fixed  at  six  years  but  it  may  be  reduced  to  four  years 
according  to  circumstances  or  locality. 

By  Imperial  Ordinance  Xo.  50  of  1907  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a 
neadmaster  and  oilier  officials  in  a  public  school  and  that  the  headmaster 
shoiikl  'le  in  char^^e  cf  the  school  iifTairs  under  the  direction  of  the  chief 
of  the  Civil  Administration  Office. 

Kwantung  Government-General  Middle  School. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  number  of  primary  schools,  the  establishment 
of  a  middle  school  became  necessary  to  give  middle  class  education  to 
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those  boys  who  have  finished  their  primary  school  course,  aifd  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Rcg-nlations  for  the  KAvantujig  Government-General  31iddle 
School  promulgated  by  Imperial  Ordinance  Xo.  36  of  1909,  the  middle 
school  was  opened  the  same  year.  The  number  of  pupils  of  the  school 
was  474  in  1913. 

The  term,  subjects  and  standard  of  study,  and  the  organization  of  the 
middle  school  are  based  upon  .the  Ordinance  for  the  ^liddle  School  and 
the  Regulations  for  the  Enforcement  of  the  Ordinance.  The  pupils  and 
graduates  of  the  Kwantung  Government-General  Middle  School  are  treat- 
ed '^n  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  the  prefeetural  middle  schools  in 
Japan  proper. 

Port  Arth-or  Higher  Girls'  School. 

The  Port  Arthur  Higher  Girls'  School  was  founded  in  1910.  The 
term,  subjects  and  standard  of  study,  and  the  organization  of  the  sehool 
are  based  upon  the  Ordinance  for  the  Higher  Girls'  School  and  the 
Regulations  for  the  Enforcement  of  the  Ordinance.  The  number  of  girls 
in  attendance  was  142  in  May  1913. 

Port  Arthur  Technical  School. 

The  Port  Arthur  Technical  School  was  established  in  1909.  The 
course  of  study  is  divided  into  the  three  departments  of  mechanics,  elec- 
tricity, and  mining  and  metallurgy,  the  term  of  study  being  four  years 
each.  Besides  there  is  the  post-graduate  course  for  a  term  of  less  tlian 
two  years.  Those  to  be  admitted  into  the  scliool  are  selected  from  among 
tl\e  honored  graduates  of  the  middle  schools  in  the  different  i)refi"ctiires 
of  Japan  proper. 

The  Director  of  the  Technical  School  is  of  the  chokunin  rank  or  an 
official  appointed  by  the  Emperor  and  the  professors  are  of  the  sonin  rank 
or  officials  appointed  with  His  Majesty's  approval.  Among  the  professors 
cf  the  school  two  may  be  made  professors  of  the  chokunin  rank.  The 
assistant  professors  and  secretaries  are  of  the  hannin  rank  or  officials  ap- 
pointed at  the  discretion  of  the  chief  official.  The  inspector  of  students 
is  appointed  from  among  the  professors.  The  number  of  students  in 
May  1913  was  310. 

V. 

COMMTTNICATIONS. 

Communication. 

Organs  of  Communication.— W lien  tlie  regulations  for  the  post  and 
telegraph  offices  of  the  Government-General  of  Kwantung  was  first  put 
into  operation,  the  organs  of  communication  in  the  province  numbered 
only  94.  Owing,  however,  to  the  gradual  increase  of  Japanese  immigrants 
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into  the  cliflFereut  places  along  the  railway  lines,  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Companj-  to  make  the  railwaj^  stations 
at  these  different  places  transact  the  receiving  and  delivery  of  mail  matter 
and  private  telegrams.  At  the  same  time  post  offices  were  opened  at  Dai- 
ren.  Port  Arthur  and  other  important  centres  on  the  model  of  the  con- 
tract system  in  Japan  proper  of  the  third  class  post  office. 

The  number  cf  post  and  telegraph  offices  in  three  years  subsequent 
to  1910  is  given  below : 


Year. 

Communication 
Administration 
Office. 

Post  Office. 

Telegraph 
Office. 

o 

0    O 

2 

Telegraph 

Transaction 

Office. 

8 

O 

RailwayStations 
Transacting 
Telegraph. 

KadwayStations 

Transacting 

Mail. 

a 

o 
H 

Increase  on 

Preceding 

Year. 

At  the  End  of 
lit  10       

At  the  End  of 
I'.lll       

At  the  End  of 
1!)12       

1 
1 

1 

28 
30 
30 

1 
1 
1 

3 
.3 

14 
13 
14 

0 
6 
1 

10 
10 
10 

27 

3<) 
40 

71 
(J.i 
70 

158 
105 
170 

15 

7 

11 

Mail. — The  mail  lines  .may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  namely,  (1) 
railway  mail  line  and  (2)  waterway  mail  line.  In  the  case  of  the  former 
mail  matters  are  sent  and  received  via  the  Chosen  Railway  while  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  via  the  waterway  between  Dairen  and  Shanghai.  The 
mileage  of  the  mail  lines  is  given  lender : 


Year. 

Ordinary   Road. 

Railway 

WatetAvay. 

At  the  End  of  1010     

At  the  End  of  mil     

At  the  End  of  1012     

723.400 
711.920 
710.000 

7,093 
0.910 

G,85o 

3,330 
5,800 
5,800 

Since  the  enforcement  of  the  agreements  for  international  postal 
service,  international  postal  money  order  and  exchange  of  mail  matters 
between  Japan  and  Russia,  it  was  decided  to  exchange  mail  matter  between 
Europe  and  Asia  via  the  Siberian  Railway,  Eastern  China  Railway  and 
SouUi  Manchuria  Railway.  The  Japanese  Government  appointed  the 
Post  Offices  at  ]Mukden  and  Chang-chun  and  the  Russian  Government  ap- 
pointed the  Post  Office  at  ^Mukden  as  postal  exchange  offices  to  transact 
the  exchange  l)usiness  of  ordinary  mail  matter  and  parcels  post.  As  to 
foreign  postal  money  orders  the  Post  Offices  at  Dairen  and  Chang-chun 
were  appointed  as  exchange  offie*??  of  ordinary  as  Avell  as  telegraphic 
money  orders. 

The  amount  of  mail  matter  sent  and  received  in  recent  years  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Year. 


lit  10  ... 
1J)11  ... 
l!)12  ... 


Ordinary  Mail  Matters. 


Sent. 


Received. 


14,679,001 
13,886.382 
13,182,814 


17.924,1.10 
17.764.229 
10,029.012 


Parcels  Post. 


Sent. 


158,829 
154,053 
167.882 


Received. 


376.651 
354,821 
346,804 


The  condition  of  postal  money  orders  in  the  last  few  years  is  shown 
under : 


Remitted. 

Paid. 

Number. 

\a!ue. 

Number. 

Value. 

1910 

1911 ...     ... 

1912 

3.)4,974 
324.963 
309.098 

0,733.7.")  1.73.") 
r).lO4.lSO.0.3(i 
4.71(1.948.19," 

121,204 
122.708 
128.170 

3.17.").903.9.'>8 
2,204.238.020 
2.2.3  1.909.10) 

Telegraph. — The  telegraphic  liiu'S  at  present  extend  in  all  directions 
in  tile  province,  and  also  to  the  diii'erent  places  along  the  South  ^lanchuria 
Railway,  reaching  Chang-chnn  in  the  north  and  An-tung  in  the  east.  The 
total  length  of  the  lines  is  estimated  at  more  than  300  ri,  and  the  nnml)er 
of  telegra])h  offices  is  put  at  88.  According  to  an  investigation  at  the 
end  of  1912.  the  number  of  telegrams  handled  in  the  same  year  reached 
as  many  as  1, 729,016.  In  reference  to  telegraphic  communication  with 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  foreign  telegrams  can  now 
be  sent  from  and  received  at  any  place  in  Manchuria  via  China  as  the 
result  of  the  conclusion  of  the  telegraphic  agreement  between  Japan  and 
(^hina  in  1909.     Besides  there  is  a  wireless  telegraph  coast  office. 

Telephone. — The  management  of  telei)hones  was  at  first  placed  uiuler 
the  control  of  the  Military  Administration  Office,  but  it  was  tran.sferred  to 
the  ( Jovernment-(  rcneral  of  Kwantung  upon  the  promulgation  of  the  regu- 
lations for  the  post  and  telegraph  offices.  The  number  of  telepiione  offices 
at  present  is  45.  Besides  there  ure  44  automatic  telephones  established 
in  Dairen  and  other  places.  The  long-distance  telephone  connects  15  im- 
portant centre,'  between  Port 'Artiiur,  Oainn  and  Chang-chnn  with  one 
another.  The  mnnber  of  telephone  subscribers  and  that  of  ti'lcphonc 
communications  in  the  recent  few  years  are  given  nnder : 


Year. 

Telephone  Subscribers 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Telephone  Com- 
munications during 
the  year. 

1910     

1911 

1912     

2.903 
3.272 
3.030 

13.825,245 
10.373..V25 
20.372.475 
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Shipping. 

With  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  for  the  Government-General 
oi  Kwantung,  the  harbor  of  Dairen  was  opened  as  a  fre5  port  in  1906 
and  the  following  year  the  management  of  the  quay  of  Dairen  was  trans- 
feried  to  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company.  At  the  same  time  a 
Marine  Affairs  Bureau  was  established  at  Dairen  to  take  charge  of  affairs 
relating  to  maritime  inspection,  jDor.t  service  aud  mercantile  marine.  Port 
Arthur  was  formerly  under  tlie  control  of  the  Imperial  Navy  as  a  naval 
port  but  owing  to  the  remarkable  development  of  commerce  there,  the 
port  was  partly  opened  to  ships  of  all  nations.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  established  at  Port  Arthur  a  branch  office  of  the  Marine  Affairs 
Bureau. 

Since  the  opening  of  Pont  Arthur  and  Dairen  Harbor,  mercantile 
marine  in  these  places  has  been  making  progress  year  by  year  with  the 
development  of  Manchuria  as  shown  by  the  following  tables: 

Entry  of  Ships  to  I>aireii  Harbor. 


Kinds  of 
Ships. 

Japanese. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Year. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1910  ... 

1911  ... 

1912  ... 

f. Steam  ships    ... 
\Sailing  Ships 

(■  Steamships      ., 
(Sailing  Ships 

1"  Steam  ships     ... 
(^ Sailing  Ships 

1,388 
35 

1.396 
17 

1.445 
94 

1,791.007 
1,091 

1,87().290 
2,527 

2,023.258 
4,426 

420 

2,448 

414 
2,597 

450 

2,486 

782.958 
39,149 

823.533 
30.609 

910.133 
29,919 

1,808 
2,482 

1,810 
2,668 

1,895 
2,580 

2,273,965 
40,240 

2,933,391 
33,036 

2,933,391 
34,345 

Clearance  of  Sliips  from  Dairen  Habor. 


Year. 

Kinds  of 
Ships. 

Japanese. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1910  ... 

1911  ... 

1912  ... 

(Steamships    ... 
(^Sailing  Ships 

fSteamships    ... 
[Sailing  Ships 

(Steamships    ... 
(^Sailing  Ships 

1 .384 
24 

1.390 
63 

1  443 
"120 

1.792.877 

'883 

1.880,912 
2.275 

2.013,(i89 
4,564 

420 
2,163 

413 
2,619 

450 
2,439 

799.820 
36,886 

814.172 
32,074 

915,464 
30,286 

1,807 
2,187 

1,803 
2,682 

1,893 
2,559 

2,592,697 
37,769 

2,695,084 
34,349 

2,926,153 
34,850 

Entrj'  of  Ships  to  Port  Arthur. 


Year. 

Kinds  of 
Ships. 

Japanese.. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Numbfr. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1910  ... 

1911  ... 

1912  ... 

fSteamships    ... 
\Sailing  .Ships 

/Steamships    ... 
1  Sailing   Ships 

fSteamships    ... 
1  Sailing  Ships 

176 

286 

257 
14 

132,943 

203,925 
494 

246,016 
543 

5 

3 
439 

14 
801 

3,429 

7.446 
3.183 

25.556 
5,091 

181 

289 
447 

271 
815 

136,372 

211,375 
3,677 

274,572 
5,634 
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Clearance  of  Ships  from  Port  Artliur. 


Year. 

Kinds  of 
Ships. 

Japanese. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1910  ... 

1911  ... 

1912  ... 

f  Steamhips 
\Sailing  Ships 

(Steamships    ... 
(Sailing  Ships 

[Steamships    ... 
[Sailing  Ships 

108 

284 

258 
11 

155,770 

199  908 
292 

24!».044 

438 

5 

3 
424 

14 
791 

3.429 

7.44() 
3,139 

25,556 
5,581 

173 

287 
432 

272 

802 

139.199 

207.354 
3,431 

274.(500 
(i.019 

Kote : — The  above  four  tables  are  based  upon    the    statistics    of   the    Marine     Afiairs    Bureau* 
Chinese  ships  are  included  in  foreign  ships. 


VI. 

BANKING  AND  CURREXGY. 
Banking. 

The  banking  establishments  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government- 
General  of  KAvantung  are  branches  and  agencies  of  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  head  office  and  branches  of  the  Seiryu  Bank,  the  Dairen  Savings 
Bank,  branch  of  the  Russian  Asia  Bank,  branch  of  the  Clmgoku  Bank, 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Chosen,  and  branch  of  the  Tatsunokuchi  Bank. 
A  brief  account  of  the  general  condition  of  these  banking  institutions  avIU 
be  given  hereunder: 

(1)  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd. — 
The  appearance  of  the  Bank  in  the  financial  circles  of  ^Manchuria  dates 
from  1900  when  a  branch  office  was  established  at  Ying-kou.  The  Bank 
has  at  present  branches  of  Dairen,  Niu-chuaiig,  Mukden,  Port  Arthur, 
Liao-yang,  Tieh-ling,  Chang-chun,  An-tung  and  Harbin.  These  branches, 
and  agencies  are  principally  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  exchange 
])usiness.  Besides  they  make  loans  in  Manchuria  as  an  ordinary  bank  and 
are  entrusted  with  matters  relating  to  the  national  treasury. 

For  the  purpose  of  supplying  long-term  loans  at  low  interest  to 
Japanese  business  men,  the  Yoko.hama  Specie  Bank  was  appointed  l)y  the 
Government  to  open  this  special  loan  business  from  July  li)l()  and  was 
supplied  with  lunds  amounting  to  yen  8,000,000  for  this  purpose. 

As  a  result  of  this  measure,  the  circulation  of  money  in  the  dilferent 
parts  of  Manchuria  has  been  greatly  facilitated.  The  rate  of  interest  in 
the  money  market  at  Dairen  has  been  lowered  year  by  year  and  now  it 
stands  at  5  against  10  when  compared  with  the  interei^t  rate  before  the 
opening  of  the  special   loan  business. 

Since  ]\lay  lOOH  a  special  rate  of  discoun":  at  4.5  per  cent,  is  allowed 
at  the  Specie  Bank  on  a  documentary  bill  for  our  principal  articles  for 
export  payable  in  four  months.  The  special  rate  of  discount  is  again 
reduced  by  0.5  per  cent,  for  those  who  export  goods  to  an  annual  amount 
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■of  over  yen  5,000,000.  The  articles  available  of  this  special  rate  of  dis- 
count are  cotton  yarn,  cotton  cloth,  sugar,  matches,  cement,  beer,  marine 
products,  tim])er  and  other  principal  articles  for  exports. 

The  amounts  of  bills  of  exchange,  deposits  and  loans  in  the  branches 
and  agencies  of  the  Bank  stood  at  the  end  of  ]March  1913  as  follows: 

Yen 

Bills  of  Exchange  Received 15,323,259.44 

Bills  of  Exchange  Paid 18,6-40,521.76 

Deposits    6,220.566.33 

Loans    13,518.351.37 

(1)  Seiryu  Bank,  Ltd. — The  Baidv  was  established  under  the  joint 
managemen'^  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  witli  a  capital  of  yen  1,000,000. 
The  Bank  transacts  matters  relating  to  the  cash  accounts  for  the  local 
expenses  of  Kwantung  Province.  The  head  office  is  established  at  Dairen, 
with  four  branches  at  Port  Arthur,  Ying-kou,  Mukden  and  Chang-chun. 
The  amounts  of  deposits  and  loans  of  the  head  office  and  branches  were  at 
the  end  of  ^larch  1913  as  follows : 

Yen 

Deposit    2,219,700.51 

Loans    2,791,252.79 

Bills  of  Exchange  Received....  2,053,560.86 

Bills  of  Exchange   Paid.  .......  1,843,443.02 

(3)  Dairen  Savings  Bank,  Ltd. — The  Bank  founded  with  a  capital 
of  yen  150,000  has  its  headquarters  at  Dairen. 

(4)  Dairen  Branch  of  the  Russian  Asia  Bank. — The  branch  office 
of  the  Bank  at  Dairen  is  ehietly  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  exchange 
business  for  foreign  merchants.  Tlie  Inisiness  condition  at  the  end  of 
]\[arch  1913  was  as  follows : 

Yen 

Deposits    259,320.38 

Loans    1,065,848.55 

Bills  of  P^xchange  Received £9,215 

Bills  of  Exchange  Paid  £119,179 

Besides  there  are  (5)  the  Dairen  Branch  of  the  Chugoku  Bank  which 
is  the  principal  organ  of  monetary  circulation  among  Chinese,  (6)  the 
Dairen  branch  of  the  Chosen  Bank  and  (7)  the  Dairen  branch  of  the 
Tatsunokuchi  Bank. 

Currency. 

The  currency  in  Kwantung  Province  principally  consists  of  conver- 
tible notes  of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  the  silver  notes  of  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  Avar  notes,  one  yen  silver  coin  and  subsidiary  silver  coins.  The 
Chinese  small  silver  coins  are  also  in  circulation  to  no  small  amount.  The 
volumes  of  currencies  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  March  1913  are  given 
below : 
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War  Notes  were  issued  at  the  time  of  the  Kusso-Japaiiese  War, 
being  convertihle  into  the  former  one  yen  silver  coins.  The  war 
notes  are  of  six  denominations,  namely,  yen  10,  yen  o,  yen  1,  sen 
50,  sen  20  and  sen  10.  The  total  volume  of  the  currency  is  yen 
1,979.516  of  Avhich  yen  1,506,172  are  in  the  treasury  and  the  banks 
Avhile  the  remaining  yen  413, -344:  are  still  in  circulation. 
Specie  Bank  Notes  were  issued  as  a  substitute  for  war  notes,  being 
also  tonvertible  into  former  one  yen  silver  coins.  The  denomina- 
tions of  the  Specie  Bank  notes  are  yen  100,  yen  10,  yen  5  and  yen 
].  The  total  amount  issued  is  yen  3,477,871  of  which  yen  1,260,- 
779  are  in  custody  at  the  treasury.  The  remaining  sum  of  yen 
2,217,092  is  actually  in  circulation. 

Convertible  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  are,  it  is  said,,  afloat  in 
]\Ianc]uiria  to  tlie  amount  of  y<Mi  2.500,000  in  round  figures. 


VII. 


FINANCE. 

The  accounts  of  the  Goverimient-Ceneral  of  Kwantung  were  placed 
under  a  special  account  by  Law  No.  17  of  March  1907,  and  its  revenue 
together  with  a  grant  from  the  general  account  has  been  used  to  defray 
the  annual  expenditure  of  the  governnu  nt.  The  greater  part  of  its  an- 
nual expenditure,  however,  still  depends  ujjon  the  graiit  from  the  general 
account. 

In  ^lay  1907  the  regulations  respecting  the  local  expenses  of  Kwan- 
tung l*rovince  Avere  promulgated  by  Imperial  Ordinance  No.  148  with  the 
object  in  view  of  impressing  vividly  upon  the  local  j)opulation  the  close 
connection  existing  between  the  benefits  they  enjoy  and  the  Inirden  they 
must  bear  therefor.  By  these  regulations  it  was  decided  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses for  education,  sanitation,  encouragement  of  industry  and  other 
expenses  for  the  promotion  of  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  local  popula- 
tion with  the  local  revenue  from  business  and  miscellaneous  taxes. 

Special  Account  lor  the  Revenue  aiirt  Kxpeuditure  of  tlie 
OoTerniuent-General  of  Kwantung  1910-1913. 


Sources  of  Revenue 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

Urdinary  :  — 

Taxes       

Kevenue  from  Public  Undertakings  and  State  Property 

Stamp    Receipts     

Miscellaneous  Receipts 

Total        ...      ... 

Yen 

207,193 
1,357,487 

:}8.048 
29,134 

l.(>31.8fi2 

Yen 

200.782 

1.4.34.120 

00.23.5 

3.5,3.50 

1.790.499 

Teti 

218,374 

1.479..503 

4.5.9.57 

32,120 

1,775,054 

Extraordinary  : — 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  State  Property      ... 

Surplus  of  Preceding  Year  Transferred 

National  Treasury   Grant 

•China  Affair  Grant 

Payment  from  the  Souih  Manchuria  Railway  Co.     ... 

Total        

Grand  Total 

31.42(i 
1.030.71.5 
3,(5 1.5,4  Ki 

333,000 

.5.0]0..5o7 
0,042,419 

;52,017 

871.081 

3.091,742 

240,480 

4.8.5.5.000 
(),()o2,420 

18.733 

330.000 

3.122..5(M» 

74.700 

3,471.233 
5,240,887 

527 


Expenditure. 


Branches  of  Expenditure. 


1910-11 


1911-12 


1912-13 


Ordinary : — 

Expenditure     of      the      Government-General      of 

Kwantung 

Expenses  of  Civil  Administration  Offices         ...     . 

Expenses  of  Law  Courts      

Expenses  of  Prisons     

Police  Expenses     

Education  Expenses      ...     

Communication  Expenses    

Expenses  of  Maritime  Bureau     

Expenses  of  Meteorological  Station  ...     

Miscellaneous  Expenses       

Total       


Extraordinary : — 

Undertakings  Expenses        -. 

Expenses    for   Participation    in   the    Anglo-Japanese 

Exhibition 

Special  Expenses  for    Guard       

Grant  for  Local  Expenses  Deficit      ...     

Pest  Prevention  Expenses    ...     

Expenses  for  Guarding  the  An-tung-Mukden  Line... 

Special  Expenses  for  Marine  Affairs 

Special  Expenses  for  Guarding  the  An-tung-Mukden 

Line     

China  Affair  Expenses 

Total        

Grand  Total 


431,263 

131,852 

66,208 

88.104 

753,733 

350.236 

1.073.214 

53.48C 

24.99() 

15,801 

2.988,893 


Ye7t 

449,711 

137,236 

65,274 

91.206 

831.668 

361.349 

1,099,207 

84,032 

23,203 

22,076 

3,104,962 


1,522,251 

7.260 

11,816 

200.000 

995,856 

21,392 

23,805 


2,782,442 
5,771,335 


1.335,397 


200,000 

712,773 


68,904 
17,201 

2,334,335 

5,499,297 


Yen 

404,200' 

146.528 

00.430 

90.169 

872,300 

470.582 

1.124.684 

87.608 

25,840 

18,410- 

3,370,703 


1.826,289 


200.000' 


83.812 
74.700 

2,184.801 

5.561.504 


Xof  e ; 


-The  figures  for  1912-13  are  represented  by  the  estimates  for  the  same  fiscal  year. 


Accounts  for  tlie  liOcal  Expenses  of  Kivantung  Prorince, 

1910-1913. 


Items. 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

Ordinary  : — 

Taxes       

Receipts  from  Business  and  Property       

Miscellaneous  Receipts 

Total        

Yen 

312.278 
418,921 
111,077 

842,276 

Yen 

315,665 
400.523 
138,417 

854,605 

Yen 

291,743 
402,977 
125,204 

879,924 

Extraordinary ; — 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  State  Property    

.   National  Treasury  Giant     ... 

Contributions 

Surplus  of  Preceding  year  Transferred      

Total       

Grand  Total 

50,533 
200,000 

05,833 

310,366 

1,158,642 

9,357 

200.000 

12,500 

124,207 

340,004 

1,200.009 

9.683 
200,000 

74,605 

284,288 

1,104,212 

528 


]>isl»iirscinent8. 


Items.                                                   1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

Ordinary  : — 

Expenses  for  Districts  and  Villages ... 

Education  Expenses      ...     ...     ... 

Expenses  for  Encouragjement  of  Industry 

Sanitation   Expenses               ...      

Expenses  for  Public  Benefits      

Education  Expenses      

Expenses  for  Prevention  of  Fires      

Expenses  of  Engineering  Offices        

Expenses  for  Roads,  Bridges  and  Sewage  Works 
Expenses  for  Manaj^ement  of  Eocal  Expenses 
Miscellaneous  Disbursements        

Total        

Ten 

1,691 

89,434 

56,641 

153.664 

22.439 

1,874 

16,498 

259.743 

80,591 

11.634 

6,007 

700,216 

•    Tm 

1.691 

112.030 

59,096 

159^057 

26.700 

2,348 

16,951 

199.941 

87.119 

16.644 

5.449 

687,026 

Yen 

1.092 

108.515 

75..-)61 

151.003 

29.003 

2.000 

10.862 

1!»1.678 

86.146 

17.380 

767 

680,007 

Extraordinary  :  — 

Building,  Repairing  and  Engineering   Expenses     ... 
Expenses  for  Investigation  of  Neutral  Zone   ...     .. 
Expenses  for  Encouragement  of  Productive  Industries 

Grants  in  Aid        

Expenses  for  Colonial   Exhibition     ...      

Expenses  for  Repairing  Damages  by  Flood    

Total    

Grand  Total       

236,332 
.2,179 
41,649 
52,900 

1,157 

334,217 

1,034,433 

223,578 

1.069 

35,847 

87,250 

347,744 
1,034,770 

211,710 
1,510 

144,340 
19,880 
50,000 

427,449 
1,108,056 

Note: — The  figures  for  1912-1.''.  are  repreFcnled  by  tbe  est  mates  for  tlie  same  fiscal  year. 


.")-2;) 


Weights.  Measures  and  Moneys,  Witli   English 
American  Equivalents. 


Japan. 

Ri...      

^?  (Marine) 

Square   Ri     

Chd—U)  Tan.  3,000  Tmbo. 

Isubo     

,-  ,        I    10  To 

'"^'"^XMWSM         

,,         (Capacity  of  vessel)  ... 
At£V7;/=  ].0()0  Jl/omme 

A7;?=l(;0  JM 0111  me. 

Aloiiiiiie  ...      

Yeii^  100  Sen. 


Great  Britain 

2.44080    Miles. 

1.151.i2       „ 

-  /S^quare. 

•'•'^•'■'•^•^■[Miles. 

2.45004    Acres. 

4.9000,5   Bushels. 

1/10    of  one  Ton. 
8.20733    lbs.  (Avoir.) 
10.04711 


United  States  of  x\merica. 

2.4402!)    Miles. 
1.151.51       „ 


'<••('?; 


Square 
'   'les. 


5.955 

2.45082    Acres. 

Q  n -or- /Square 
3.9o3(./|Ylrds. 

47.05389    Gallons.  (Liquid. 
5.11902    Bushels.  (Dry.) 

1/10    of  one  Ton. 

8.20733    lbs.  (Avoir.) 


••  1 10.047 11     ,,      (Troy.)    10.04711     ,,      (Troy.) 

{1.32277    lbs.  (Avoir.)     1.32277    lbs.  (Avoir.) 
l.()0754     „      (Troy.)      1.00754     „      (Troy.) 

f  2.11044 
\  2.41131 


Drams. 
Dwts. 


2s.  0.582d. 


0.13228  Ounce.  (Avoir.) 
0.12057  „  (Troy). 
0.4984     Dollar. 


Forestry:     SJmkiishime.. 

Forestry :     Seki     

Formosa :     Ko        


About  12  Square  Feet 
10  Square  Feet 
2934  Tsubo 
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